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PREFACE. 


They  who  knowiag  little  are  yet  aware  thnt  there  is  much 
to  know  naturally  feel  impressed  with  humility;  their  first 
effort  in  endeavouring  to  promote  education  will  be  to  educate 
themselves ;  they  will  be  the  last  to  slight  the  religious  opinioiiB 
of  other  men  and  otlier  times  when  differing  from  their  own. 

The  stndy  of  mythology  seems  to  be  nearly  abandoned  among 
03  except  as  a  trifling  matter  of  school  routine.  We  value  our- 
selves on  knowledge  of  facts,  and  parade  our  indifference  for 
fables.  Yet  this  is  affecting  a  superiority  to  which  we  have 
little  right.  Certainly  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  reach  pure 
tmtb,  fable  might  cease  to  interest  us,  except  aa  an  angel  may 
be  supposed  to  take  a  pitying  interest  in  human  fnvohties. 
Bal  fiction  is  not  peculiar  to  antiquity ;  it  is  as  inseparable 
fram  human  thought  as  shadow  from  substance.  Nature 
knova  no  breaks  or  harsh  distinctions.  The  classes,  teros,  &c., 
into  which  we  separate  her  varieties  are  httle  more  than  conye- 
nieot  resting-places  for  the  mind  in  the  round  of  imperceptible 
fndatiou,  not  ultimate  facts.  No  contrasts  appear  greater 
tban  those  of  past  and  present,  fact  and  fiction,  faith  and  know- 
ledge, mythology  and  philosophy.  Yet  those  best  acq^uainted 
with  ihe  human  mind  ore  most  ready  to  admit  the  mixed  and 
limited  nature  of  nil  its  ocquiaiiions  and  powers ;  tliat  intelleo- 
lual  light  and  darkness  pass  into  each  other;  and  that  while 
we  smile  at  past  follies,  the  mythical  element  still  holds  its 
f^Tound  not  only  in  the  opinions  but  even  in  the  pliilosopby  of 
t}ie  pnssenl. 


VI  PREFACE. 

In  this  consists  the  lasting  interest  of  what  is,  hy  way  of 
eminence,  called  mythology.  It  is  but  the  exaggerated  reflec- 
tion of  our  own  intellectual  habits.  An  extreme  instance  is 
understood  more  easily  than  that  which  is  familiar  on  a  dimi- 
nished scale.  In  times  when  the  mythical  element  predomi- 
nated, extending  over  many  subjects  from  whence  its  influence 
has  now  been  partially  removed,  we  are  able  to  see  more  clearly 
its  sources  and  effects.  The  understanding,  like  the  eye,  re- 
quires  instruments  to  work  with,  and  even  now  the  severest  ex- 
perimentalist is  greatly  indebted  to  imagination  for  the  means 
of  gaining  and  expressing  his  conclusions.  Something  of  the 
fanciful  and  arbitrary  is  inseparable  from  all  forms  of  thought, 
and  mythology  is  a  useful  warning  against  the  error  which  was 
its  essence,  that  of  assigning  reality  to  impressions,  of  con- 
founding the  inner  sense  with  the  external  envelopment. 

In  treating  of  mythi,  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  avoid 
formal  interpretation.  He  is  aware  that  they  are  many-sided, 
more  than  one  meaning  converging  in  the  same  story ;  so  that 
there  is  great  advantage  in  what  Creuzer  calls  the  "  concrete  " 
treatment,  in  which  the  story  is  left  to  interpret  itself.  Doubt- 
less general  inferences  are  to  be  gained  from  mythology,  as 
there  are  also  rules  for  interpreting  it,  some  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  hereinafter  become  apparent ;  it  is  otherwise  with 
special  meanings,  whose  comparative  value  depends  on  the 
correctness  of  the  analogies  suggesting  them.  All  attempts  to 
explain  ancient  opinion  must,  in  the  absence  of  authority,  be 
themselves  considered  as  opinions  of  questionable  correctness ; 
and  the  writer's  aim  being  to  deprecate  dogmatism,  he  trusts 
that  the  appearance  of  positiveness  in  any  assertions  he  may 
have  made  on  such  points  will  be  ascribed  to  its  true  motive, 
the  desire  of  brevity,  without  which  almost  every  sentence 
would  have  been  loaded  with  qualifications  and  apologies. 

But  whatever  the  chances  of  misinterpretation,  far  greater  is 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  grapes  are  sour  and  the  land 
barren,  that  the  obscure  is  also  the  unmeaning.  Although 
we  no  more  expect  to  find  history  in  mythi  than  bank  notes 
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among  African  cowrie  shells,  yet  perlifips  in  its  own  way  the 
sliell  may  be  the  more  beautiful  and  essentially  attrBctive  article 
of  the  two.  The  free  fancy  that  wove  the  web  of  Mythus  was 
consecrated  by  faith ;  it  had  not,  tike  the  modern  mind,  set 
apart  a  petty  sanctuary  of  borrowed  beliefs  beyond  which  all  the 
rest  was  common  and  unclean.  Imagination,  reason  and  reli- 
gion circled  round  the  same  symbol.  There  waa  serious  meau- 
ing  in  the  gulden  napkin  of  Khampsinitus,  nay  even  in  the 
gosh  of  water  from  the  jaw-bone  of  Sampson's  ass.  Cramped 
as  we  are  with  conventionalities,  we  sometimes  suppose  the 
ancients  devised  fictions  in  the  same  vapid  spirit  in  which  we 
read  them.  But  pure  fiction  is  an  article  perhaps  quite  as 
scarce  as  pure  truth  ;  and  the  mind  was  never  lees  capable  of 
wanton  fiction  than  when  farthest  from  what  is  called  science. 
In  endeavouring  to  interpret  creations  of  f[tncy,  fancy  as  well 
as  reason  must  guide.  How  much  of  modem  controversy 
arises  out  of  heavy  misapprehensions  of  ancient  symbolism  ! 
Poetry  cannot  be  construed  by  the  rule  of  three.  To  enjoy  it 
we  mast  in  a  degree  become  poets,  and  the  problem  often 
mooted  as  to  whetlier  Homer  understood  his  own  mythi  is  a 
difficulty  wliich  could  never  occur  if  we  could  feel  as  he  did,  or 
at  all  place  ourselves  at  the  antique  point  of  view.  In  philo- 
sophy we  depend  on  reason;  in  poetry  (though  no  poetry  is 
without  its  philosophic  element)  we  rather  feel  our  way  by  en- 
leriiig  as  far  as  we  can  into  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  and  the 
beat  interpreter  is  he  who  best  appreciates  the  circumstances 
and  impressions  which  suggested  the  composition. 

Id  what  he  has  said  about  the  Greeks  (who,  notwithstanding 
obscurities  in  tlieir  early  history,  are  perhaps  the  most  instruc- 
tive example  we  have  of  continuous  religious  development)  the. 
writer  has  used  the  legend  of  Prnmetheus  as  a  convenient  centre 
of  view.  He  has  here  (neglecting  as  false  Uie  notion  which 
would  reduce  everj-thing  authentic  in  Greek  antiquity  to  the 
ODfl  Standard  of  Homer)  endeavoured  to  explain  the  original 
cbaiacter  or  conception  of  the  Nature  God,  aud  the  modifica- 
tions it  ancceasively   sustained  througli  the  treatment  of  Art 
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and  that  of  philosophic  con  tern  pladon.  Ue  has  throughout 
attempted  to  distrnguish  in  Greek  religion  a  twofold  aspect; 
the  mystic,  which  may  be  assumed  to  bo  its  more  natural  and 
original  form,  and  tbe  popular  artificial  reading  which  became 
current  in  epic  poetry.  Though  the  religion  is  essentially  one, 
some  such  distinction  seems  to  bo  required,  though  the  terms 
"Titan"  and  "Curete"  may  not  perhaps  be  exactly  suited  to 
introduce  or  express  it'. 

Ill  quoting  from  Oriental  sources  the  writer  is  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  ignorance  of  the  languages;  but  he  has  taken 
pains  to  get  the  best  accessible  aida.  In  regard  to  Scripture 
references  especially  he  has  not  blindly  followed  the  English 
version,  and  indeed  repeated  instances  will  be  found  where  the 
latter  would  have  supplied  either  no  meaning  or  a  clearly  false 
one.  For  those  who  do  not  value  trutli  in  the  abstract  only, 
German  criticism  offers  abundant  help  for  cultivating  a  better 
acquaintance  with  t!ie  Bible. 

The  most  serious  consequence  of  misunderstanding  the  fonus 
of  ancient  thought  and  expression  is  the  estrangement  between 
religious  theory  and  common  practice  characteristic  of  our  day. 
St.  Paul  arrived  at  his  idea  of  a  justifying  faith  by  reversing 
the  natural  course  of  thought;  he  argued  from  conceptions  to 
facts  instead  of  from  facts  te  conceptions.  The  dogmatical 
theology  derived  from  him  has  busied  itself  more  with  liis  con- 
ceptional  machinery  than  his  essential  meaning.  Hence  the 
wide  gulf  between  action  and  behef,  which  diverge  not  only  in 
their  moral  application  but  in  theoretic  principle.  Action  as- 
sumes the  natural  relation  of  cause  and  efi'ect,  while  rehgious 
profession  is  wholly  mystical ;  the  latter  is  based  on  a  notion 
pf  magic,  tbe  other  on  that  of  science.  The  practical  issue 
of  the  contradiction  is  compromise ;  to  make  up  for  lack  of 
performance  by  unjustifiable  appeals  to  Jupiter ;  adopting  a 
principle  for  Sundays  distinct  from  that  suggested  by  everyday 

er  hni  qimted  fram  tho  Inil  (Sri)  editinn  of  Crci]:er'i  SfmLolik,  bUd- 
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experience,  neilber  heartily  ciccepting  the  now  pbiloaophy  nor 
romainiug  consiatently  faithful  to  the  old.  To  bring  morals  and 
religion  together  by  reconciling  faith  and  practice,  all  that 
would  seem  to  be  required  is  to  ascertain  what  the  nature  of  the 
divine  government  really  is ;  and  if  it  be  impossible  there  to 
discover  any  inconsistency,  at  once  to  discard  tbo  anomaly 
gratnitously  introduced  into  bamas  thought  and  practice.  The 
Egyptians  are  not  incommoded  by  their  inundation,  and  win- 
ter, as  remarked  by  a  modem  authoress',  is  trying  not  so  much 
because  severe,  for  severity,  she  adds,  whether  in  temperature 
or  authority,  hurts  no  one  so  it  be  but  steady ;  but  when,  like 
a  real  tyrant,  it  is  capricious.  Why  in  the  divine  government 
need  we  intermingle  an  imaginary  system  of  caprice  with  the 
real  one  of  order,  or  thwart  the  obvious  plan  of  God's  educa- 
tion by  pra}-ing  in  one  direction  while  acting  in  another,  wast- 
ing valuable  time  over  "  stupendous  facts  "  and  mysteries  which 
to  plain  minds  arc  the  reverse  of  edifying,  and  which  answer  no 
one  purpose  in  promoting  the  object  of  our  lives  1 

"It  is  vain,"  said  the  Times,  on  a  late  occasion  {Thanks- 
giving  Day,  Nov.  15,  1849),  "  to  talk  of  general  laws,  for  it  is 
a  mere  gratuitous  assumption  to  suppose  a  system  of  taws  om- 
nipotent over  the  whole  creation  visible  and  invisible,  known 
and  unknown,  intelligible  or  mj-sterious,"  Yet  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  shonld  we  think  the  unknown  to  be  governed  after  a 
different  fashion  from  the  known ;  or  why  is  it  uiore  gra- 
tuitous to  infer  the  laws  whose  action  we  trace  in  all  within 
our  comprehension  to  extend  to  unexplored  cases,  than  to  ima- 
gine the  Almighty  exercising  a  double  control,  becoming  a 
capiiciouB  inexpUcable  agent  exactly  at  the  point  where  our 
present  information  ends  ? 

For  what  are  laws  of  Nature?  They  can  only  mean  the 
order  constituting  an  unvarying  series  of  causes  and  e&ecta 
which  the  Author  of  Nature  has  chosen  to  be  the  form  of  his 
government.     Up  to  a  certain  point  we  know  this  order  to  be 
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undeviating ;  we  are  justified  in  presuming,  th&t  though  un- 
perceived  by  us  the  Bame  order  exteude  to  unknown  cases ; 
and  this  not  merely  because  it  is  the  only  possible  presumption 
which  is  not  gratuitous,  but  because  we  should  otherwise  be 
forced  into  the  alternative  of  supposing  what  Christ  himself 
denounced  as  absurd',  that  the  larger  part  of  the  Creator's 
arrangements  is  at  variance  with  the  rest. 

Wherever  in  outward  nature  a  stoppage  occurs,  all  goes 
wrong.  If  a  sewer  is  blocked  up  the  air  is  polluted ;  if  an  an- 
tiseptic is  swallowed  the  stomach  is  destroyed.  So  it  is  in 
intellectual  matters.  Truth  exists  for  man  only  so  long  as  it 
is  allowed  to  grow;  confinement  is  death  to  it.  Those  who 
feel  that  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  a  final  con- 
quest of  "  divine  truth"  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize 
with  those  who  have.  The  latter  save  themselves  much  trouble 
and  anxiety  by  simply  holding  fast  their  creed  and  calling  in 
dogged  adhesion  to  the  formula,  "  Yea  verily  !  and  by  God's 
help  so  I  will."  The  discontented  class  alone  undertake  educa- 
tion ;  since  education,  at  least  all  deserving  the  name,  imphes 
consciousness  of  present  deficiency,  or  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming wiser  and  better.  Hitherto  its  attainment,  or  rather 
tile  attainment  of  its  most  elementary  conditions,  has  been 
stayed  by  paltry  squabbles  about  the  externals  of  religion.  It 
was  said  of  old,  tlie  corruptions  of  the  best  things  are  the 
worst ;  the  fairest  institutions  degenerate  into  the  foulest  abuses. 
It  seems  but  too  clear  that  the  ouly  way  to  better  things  lies 
through  the  labyrinth  of  theological  controversy.  In  order  to 
convince  ourselves  of  what  religion  is,  we  must  first  become 
fully  aware  of  what  it  is  not.  To  the  public  such  discussions 
are  naturally  distasteful,  and  that  not  ouly  on  account  of  the 
abstruse  nature  of  the  questions  raised,  and  probably  also  from 
an  instinctive  appreciation  of  their  comparative  worth! essness, 
but  in  tlie  presumption  that  the  official  depositaries  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  knowing  already  all  that  can  be  known  about 


Uiem,  are  Fully  equal  and  faitliful  to  their  trust.  But  llie  prin- 
ciple of  deputation  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  not  every 
physician,  oven  supposiDg  him  to  be  fully  master  of  his  profes- 
sion, who  will  venture  to  prescribe  on  unpalatable  remedy.  If 
we  neglect  our  own  spiritual  inlerests,  we  cannot  be  Burprised 
if  they  miscarry.  That  they  have  so  is  clear,  since  the  tniBtees 
are  at  issue  among  themselves,  and  many  of  them  openly  aban- 
don their  charge  and  church.  It  is  hard  to  be  called  to  do 
personally  what  we  imagined  had  already  been  effectually  done 
by  deputy,  but  there  is  no  alternative.  It  is  like  being  enrolled 
for  the  militia,  troublesome  hut  necessary.  Yet  after  all,  the  task, 
if  resolutely  taken  up,  will  be  found  easier  than  we  tliought.  A 
tuunple  may  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  commodity.  If  we  could  submit  to  unlearn,  repara- 
tion would  be  comparatively  easy.  Salvation,  in  the 
escape  from  various  degrees  of  mistake  and  its  ineviti 
sequences,  misconduct  and  discomfort,  is  the  educational  pro- 
cesH,  undoubtedly  a  laborious  and  arduous  one ;  but  theological 
Balvation,  meaning  escape  from  an  imaginary  curse,  is  a  matter 
of  pure  "  faith"  or  act  of  the  mind,  consisting  chiefly 
missing  the  false  beliefs  in  which  we  were  before  entangled. 
Can  it  be  hard  to  tliink  that  God  never  cursed  his  creatures, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  always  blessing  them  ?  That  his 
ness  may  therefore  be  counwd  ou  prospectively,  it  being  "  his 
good  pleasure  to  give  us  the  kingdom"?  That  the  fear  and 
darkness  bewildering  us  are  fogs  of  our  own  breath,  the  falsa 
worship  disappearing  of  itself  on  discovery  of  a  better?  That 
religion  is  no  fruit  of  exclusiveness,  hut  a  divine  seed  in  the 
mind  requiring  light  and  air  for  its  health  and  growth,  and 
becoming  degraded  only  when  it  falls  prostrate  before  a  whim 
or  idol,  that  stunted  artificial  state  wliich  has  neither  the 
earnestness  and  playful  beauty  of  its  mythical  hegiunings,  nor 
the  usefulness  of  its  maturity?  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  real  difficulty  is  not  in  the  subject,  but  in  fallacies  of 
perverted  ingenuity.  Men  deify  brutes,  their  fellow-beings, 
their  own  ideas.     In  tlie  bi-eak-up  of  old  faitiis  some  fall  back 
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upon  a  worship  of  fonn,  while  others  take  refuge  in  wild  senti- 
mentality. There  are  people  whose  religion  consists  in  self- 
torture  ;  who  exclude  themselves  from  the  world,  or  think  to 
please  Gk)d  by  giving  up  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  his  service 
something  whose  loss  is  felt  to  be  injurious  to  their  health  or 
business ;  by  consecrating  a  day  out  of  the  week  to  peculiar 
ceremonies,  by  fasting  or  other  penance.  Such  extravagances 
result  from  misconceiving  the  character  of  the  Deity  and  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him ;  from  forgetting  that  reli- 
gion tasks  the  whole  man;  not  exacting  a  service  of  mere  sen- 
timent or  imagination  which  reason  disowns,  but  directing  all 
the  faculties  to  act  in  unison  for  the  agent's  good.  The  an- 
cients were  as  the  eagle  intently  gazing  on  what  he  wants 
strength  to  reach ;  we  are  the  owls  blinking  at  the  first  day- 
light, which,  however,  we  are  slowly  learning  to  support.  Our 
spiritual  light  is  still  sadly  dimmed  by  Gothic  windows  and  still 
more  Gothic  traditions ;  but  clouds  do  not  extinguish  the  light 
of  heaven,  religion  will  outlive  theology,  its  lamp  will  be  kindled 
afresh  and  bum  brighter  than  before. 

LoHDOH,  June  8, 1850. 
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INTELLECTUAL   RELIGION. 


§1. 

ELEMENTS   OF   THE    BCYTHICAL. 

It  is  impossible  that  man  in  the  infancy  of  his  faculties  should 
be  intellectually  or  spiritually  religious.  Impressed  with  a 
vague  idea  of  superior  external  power,  he  is  ignorant  of  its 
extent  and  character.  His  first  attempts  to  scan  the  invisible 
we  like  the  efforts  of  the  undisciplined  eye  to  apprehend  the 
remote.  The  child  tries  to  touch  the  distant  horizon,  and  the 
uncultivated  mind  hopes  to  obtain  impressions  of  the  Deity 
equally  palpable  to  the  senses.  God  is  seen  in  the  clouds  or 
heard  in  the  wind ;  everything  uncomprehended  is  at  once  re- 
fared  to  supernatural  agency,  just  as  a  pool  of  unknown  depth 
is  supposed  by  popular  credulity  to  be  unfathomable. 

The  mind's  success  in  mastering  the  problems  presented  to  it 
Must  obviously  be  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  its  facul- 
ties.   This  is  peculiarly  true  of  religion ;  for  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  which  differences  of  mental  training  are  emphatically 
marked,  it  is  in  the  investigation  of  that  problem  which  sur- 
rounds and  comprehends  every  other,  and  which  tasks  the  whole 
of  the  faculties  for  its  adequate  solution.     But  in  the  life  of 
ages,  as  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  some  of  the  faculties  are 
more  quickly  matured   than  others;    the  reason   is   of  slow 
growth,  and  its  healthy  development,  indispensable  to  the  fitting 
education  of  a  religious  and  moral  being,  is  often  impeded 
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or  prevented  by  the  anticipations  of  the  feelings   and  ima- 
gination. 

That  mental  childhood  which  experience  alone  can  educate, 
and  which  the  Egyptian  priest  in  Plato  describes  as  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  confined  to  the  savage, 
the  "  cliild  of  ages,"  but  may  be  found  in  every  age  and  at 
every  stage  of  civilization.  For  all  civilization  js  imperfect  and 
comparative,  a  compound  of  many  elements  often  very  un- 
equally shared  by  those  who  live  within  its  influence.  Its 
name  is  easily  confounded  with  those  material  goods  and  facili- 
ties of  luxurious  excitement  which,  without  proportionate  edu- 
cational activity,  are  as  corrupting  as  instruction  without 
morality,  or  food  without  exercise.  As  a  man  may  be  intellec- 
tually a  child  long  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  so  physically,  so 
nations  comparatively  enlightened  contain  many  individuals 
who  are  but  the  spoiled  children  of  civilization,  contributing 
nothing  to  its  progress,  and  who  more  or  less  belong  to  that 
intellectual  infancy  of  mankind  wliich  has  been  called  the 
mythic  age\ 

"  There  is  no  sane  mind,"  said  Dr.  Haslam,  "  but  that  of  the 
Deity."  A  man  is  never  perfectly  sane,  or  perfectly  matured. 
In  every  stage  he  shares  more  or  less  of  that  tendency  to  self 
delusion  most  conspicuous  in  the  earliest  recollections  of  his 
race,  and  which  was  rendered  inevitable  by  his  undisciplined 
avidity  for  the  marvellous,  and  his  incapacity  to  distinguish 
sensations  from  external  facts.  Let  the  inward  thoughts  be 
assumed  to  be  faithful  copies  or  pictures  of  external  objects, 
and  all  mythologies  may  instantly  claim  to  rank  as  truths,  inas- 
much as  they  truly  represent  what  once  existed  as  mental 
conceptions ;  every  gratuitous  creation  of  fancy  or  unsupported 
generalization  of  the  intellect  takes  its  place  as  a  reality  in  time 
and  place,  in  history  tind  science.  Upon  this  hypothesis  it 
would  be  literally  true  that  the  fleet  Lusitanian  mares  became 

'   liiMTvif  va;  xtt)  avratittfTH  r^awn  rtf*  srmti  im,  ptXj^fAuiu  2i  tiravrnf  *»fA$tit 
^1  »au  i  9ri9raiiiufit*9t  utrfutg'     (Strabo,  i.  19.)  ^ 
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pregnant  by  the  wind^  and  the  good  Samaritan  of  the  parable 
is  converted  into  an  historical  personage  locally  accredited  by 
the  monks  of  Palestine '. 

Again,  the  natural  man  is  full  of  childish  curiosity,  but  is 
easily  repelled  by  the  task  of  investigation,  and  satisfied  witli 
reasons  insufficient  or  false.  He  finds  it  easy  to  wonder,  but 
difficult  to  understand.  He  justifies  his  ignorance  by  insisting 
on  the  miraculous.  The  ready  resource  of  a  First  Cause  at 
once  silences  doubt  and  supersedes  inquiry^.  The  excitement 
of  the  marvellous  is  enjoyed  with  little  expenditure  of  thought. 
Hence  the  ancients  were  unscrupulous  in  their  appeals  to  divine 
causation  on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  The  expression  "  ro 
Siiov,'*  the  supernatural,  W6W  synonymous  with  any  thing  re- 
mote, strange,  or  otherwise  impressive.  Unaccountable  events 
were  said  to  be  divinely  brought  about*;  the  Pelasgi  were 
"  divine"  because  no  one  knew  who  they  were  or  whence  they 
came  * ;  the  remarkable  defile  of  Tempe  was  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  special  contrivance  of  God  ^ ;  the  law  of  storms  was 
the  arbitrary  volition  of  Boreas  or  -^olus ;  the  earthquake  or 
volcano  were  the  forges  of  Vulcan  or  the  writhings  of  Enceladus. 
In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  man  was  of  gigantic  size  and 
strength,  of  preternatural  longevity",  and  favoured  by  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  heaven.  He  was  held  by  posterity  to 
have  been  what  in  pious  and  poetical  simplicity  he  thought 
himself,  a  friend  and  guest  at  the  tables  of  the  Gods  ^.  His 
bread  was  angeUc  ambrosia  rained  down  &om  the  sky;  the 
river  fix)m  which  he  drank,  and  whose  remote  sources  had  been 
unvisited,   was    "heaven   descended ;"  *°    the  whole   universe 

'  Juttixi,  44,  3.  '  Hasselquist,  Voy.,  i.  184. 

*  OuM  rtXt^mfrm  ttiitf  mrtwrt*.     Find.  Pyth.  x.  78. 

*  Owy  r9Xfi  or,  •!/»  mnv  iuag  w^tutaf,     Herod,  iv.  8 ;  iz.  91.     Diod.  S.  i.  190. 
Paann.  W.  29;  rii  8;  x.  14.     Appian,  B.C.  1154. 

*  Ham.  Iliad,  T.  177. 

^  OtsM  fftrnt.     iBlian,  V.  H.  8.  L  p.  162. 

*  BiLwb.  Pr.  Et.  ix.  17.     Spanheim  to  Callim,  H.  Dian.  132. 

*  Paat.  riii.  2. 

*•  Thoi  the  Nile  wa«  "  Jwtitw,"  Iliad.  ir,  174  ;  Odyss.  iv.  479,  "  ha  r»  u^mfuf 
tXU9  TMf  wnym$,**  ULy%  the  Scholiast. 
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seemed  alive  with  Deity ;  angels  came  to  comfort  him  in  his 
dreams,  and  his  awakening  was  but  a  livelier  sympathy  with  a 
fictitious  world,  in  which  the  flight  of  a  bird,  the  fall  of  a 
meteor,  or  a  rumour  of  uncertain  origin,  were  so  many  intima- 
tions from  heaven ' ' .  Even  ecstacy  and  frenzy  were  considered 
divine**;  and  the  barbarous  Scythians  repudiated  a  doctrine 
implicitly  believed  by  the  more  credulous  Greek*'.  A  super- 
stitious value  was  attributed  to  the  casual  exclamations  of  chil- 
dren**, and  enthusiasm  or  drunkenness  were  inspiration'*. 
Everything  appears  miraculous  before  it  is  understood.  As 
writing  was  attributed  to  Hermes,  and  the  mechanism  of  lan- 
guage was  an  inscrutable  mystery  to  Socrates  and  Pythagoras  *^ 
so  the  results  of  human  ingenuity  still  astonish  those  who  are  un- 
fismuliar  with  the  detailed  operations  of  a  factory,  and  the  world 
itself  remains  to  most  men  a  scene  of  fortuitous  change  or 
capricious  will  instead  of  a  fixed  and  intelligible  arrangement. 

§2. 

DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    ANCIENT   AND    MODERN    MIRACLE. 

Cicero  gives  a  useful  rule  for  testing  remarkable  occurrences. 
"Nothing,"  he  says*,  " that  is  impossible  can  ever  have  hap- 
pened ;  but  that  which  is  possible  need  not  excite  our  astonish- 
ment; for  it  is  only  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  unknown 
phenomenon  which  creates  the  miracle."  One  of  the  first  of 
modem  philosophers^  repeats  the  S6ime  thing  in   nearly  the 

11  Lennep  to  Hesiod,  Th.  10. 

•■  Plato,  Phaedr.  244.     Winer,  R.  W.  B.  ii.  p.  781. 

"  Herod,  iv.  79.  The  Delphic  oracle  was  described  as  "  fatidici  specus  quorum 
exhalatione  temulenti  fiitura  praecinunt."—  Pliny,  H.  N.  ii.  93.  A  draught  of  the 
intoxicating  Soma  juice  was  said  to  exalt  to  heaven.     Lassen,  Ind.  Ant.  i.  789,  790. 

'*  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  14. 

"  Strabo,  X.  717,  165,  Teh.  Plut.  de  defect.  Or.  481.  Payne,  Knight  Anct.  Art. 
s.  68,  n.  18. 

'•  Plato,  Cratyl.  Aul.  Gell.  x.  4.     Cic.  Tusc.  i.  25. 

>  De  Div.  ii.  22. 

'  Humboldt,  Kosmos,  p.  20. 
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same  words.  **  The  forces  of  Nature  appear  to  operate  ma- 
gically, shrouded  as  it  were  in  the  gloom  of  a  mysterious  power 
only  when  their  workings  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  generally 
ascertained  naUiral  conditions."  To  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  East  everything  was  unexplored^  and  therefore  everything 
was  miraculous.  They  assumed  the  universe  to  be  either  itself 
animated  or  peopled  in  all  its  parts  by  innumerable  spirits;  and 
the  only  doubt  was  as  to  the  morjal  complexion  of  those  beings, 
whether  their  intents  were  wicked  or  charitable,  whether  emis- 
saries of  heaven  or  of  helP.  Beligious  teachers  naturally 
adopted  a  character  and  language  in  conformity  with  prevailing 
impressions  of  the  supernatural.  Without  any  intention  to 
deceive,  they  assumed  in  virtue  of  their  mental  superiority  either 
the  actual  title  of  divinity,  or  at  least  a  divine  commission  * ; 
and  if,  as  Plutarch  reasonably  observes",  God  so  highly  fa- 
voured poets  and  musicians  as  to  grant  them  inspiration,  no  one 
could  reasonably  be  surprised  that  kings  and  lawgivers,  such  as 
Minos,  Zoroaster,  or  Numa,  might  be  honoured  in  the  same 
way.  "  For  the  gods,"  he  argues,  "  might  seriously  converse 
with  such  excellent  persons  as  these  in  order  to  instruct  and 
encourage  them  in  their  great  attempts ;  whereas  if  they  in- 
dulged poets  and  musicians,  it  could  only  be  by  way  of  diver- 
sion." It  was  easy  for  men  like  Empedocles,  Epimenides,  or 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  to  pretend  to  control  the  powers  of  Nature 
by  feats  which,  superstitiously  interpreted,  gave  them  a  real 
control  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  Pherecydes,  by 
tasting  the  water  of  a  fountain,  was  enabled  to  predict  the 
approach  of  an  earthquake*;  but  the  vulgar  inference  that  the 
possessor  of  such  knowledge  must  be  a  god,  was  as  gross  an 
error  as  that  of  the  ignorant  Maltese  who  thought  Paul  super- 
human because  he  was  uninjured  by  the  serpent  ^.  Habitual 
modes  of  thought  are  reflected  in  language ;  and,  according  to 
the  common  complaint  of  philosophers  of  the  serious  mistakes 

'  1  John  iv.  1  ;  Deut.  xTui.  22;  Matth.  vii.  16. 

*  Strabo,  xvi.  761.  *  Vit.  Nunwe. 

•  Pliny,  N.  H.  ii.  81.  '  AcU  xxviii.  6. 
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about  things  which  have  originated  in  an  incautious  use  of 
words',  the  ancients  were  themselves  firequently  deceived  by 
their  own  figurative  expressions.  Thus,  from  the  words  o  xaog 
iu^a  mv  ^Aivuv*,  "the  people  saw  the  voice,"  the  miraculous 
voice  which  proclaimed  the  law  on  Sinai  assumes  in  Philo  a 
visible  form  and  figure,  a  complete  though  mysterious  organiz- 
ation of  members  and  spirit'".  The  modems,  misled  by 
the  speciosa  miracula  of  oriental  language,  are  often  iu 
their  matter-of-fact  interpretation  led  to  understand  a  literally 
superhuman  agency  where  nothing  of  the  kind  was  perhaps 
intended  by  the  writer;  for  it  was  common,  says  Jerome,  to 
conform  in  writing  to  the  opinions  of  the  times  rather  than  to 
the  literal  strictness  of  truth'*.  Miracle,  in  the  modem  sense, 
is  a  direct  infraction  of  the  order  of  Nature ;  the  Divine  power 
controlling,  intermpdng,  or  disorganizing  itself;  it  must  amount 
to  this,  or  it  ceases  to  be  sufficient  evidence  in  the  cases  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  ancient  idea  did  not  necessarily  in- 
volve this  absurdity;  a  sign  or  wonder  was  little  more  than 
a  signal  exhibition  of  superior  wisdom  or  address.  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  ancients  to  inspiration  or  magic  stood  on  dif- 
ferent grounds  from  modem  charlatanism;  they  were  unasso- 
ciated  with  any  distinct  notions  of  the  absolute  perfection  and 
uniformity  of  natural  law ;  anything  unusual  or  superlative  in 
its  kind  ",  even  an  opportune  shower  of  rain,  or  lucky  escape 
from  the  fall  of  a  tree  ",  received  a  superstitious  yet  not  extra- 
vagant distinction  from  the  common  course  of  events.  Even 
the  Hebrews,  who  supposed  themselves  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Jehovah,  did  not  pretend  to  such  a  measure 
of  supernatural  intervention  as  could  supersede  the  necessity  of 
an  Arab  guide  through  the  desert  '*,  or  exempt  their  judge  from 

*  Plutarch,  Isii  and  OsiriB,  ch.  61. 

*  Exod.  XX.  18. 

»•  Mangey'8  Philo,  ii.  185,  408. 

*'  In  Jerem.  ch.  28.     "  Malta  in  Scriptoris  sacris  dicuntor  juxta  opinionem  illius 
temporifl,  et  non  juxta  id  quod  rei  yeritas  continebat*' 

'*  Comp.  Daniel  t.  11, 14  ;  vi.  3.     Josephns,  Apion,  ii.  6. 

"  Hist.  Alex.  Ooronen.,  ch.  6.  *^  Numb.  x.  29,  32. 
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the  common  infirmities  of  human  nature  ^^.  And  when,  in  the 
Bible,  God  is  stated  to  have  made  with  his  own  hands  coats 
of  skins  to  clothe  the  first  dwellers  on  the  earth,  and  useful 
inventions  of  other  kinds  are  ascribed  to  Ceres  or  Vulcan,  to 
Osiris  or  Jemsheed,  the  meaning  in  plain  prose,  or  at  least  the 
only  legitimate  inference,  is  merely  that  these  discoveries  are  of 
immemorial  antiquity,  and  derived  from  an  apparently  intuitive 
perception  of  the  adaptation  of  natural  expedients  to  human 
wants.  If  superior  talent  is  ascribed  to  divine  inspiratioti '",  or 
victory  to  Heaven  " ;  if  the  breeze  is  called  the  spirit  of  God  '■, 
and  storms,  sickness,  or  death  his  emissaries '";  these,  in  order 
to  be  correctly  rendered  into  modem  phraseology,  must  be  viewed 
as  the  bold  but  not  unusual  metaphors  of  the  poetry  of  the 
East.  "  Scripture,"  says  Grotius,  "  contains  miracles  enough 
without  gratuitously  multiplying  them."  '^^ 

§  3. 

DILEMBfA   OF   SENSUOUSNESS   AND    SENTIMENTALISM. 

Religion  often  appears  to  be  a  mere  sentiment,  because  the 
reason  by  which  it  should  be  disciplined  requires  long  cultiva- 
tion, and  can  only  gradually  assume  its  proper  prominence  and 
dignity.  The  faculties  are  seldom  combined  in  its  avowed  ser- 
vice; and  from  its  consequent  misdirection  has  been  inferred 
the  impossibility  of  finding  within  the  limits  of  the  mind  an 
effectual  religious  guide.  It  has  even  been  said  that  religion 
has  properly  nothing  to  do  with  the  head,  but  is  exclusively  an 
exercise  of  the  heart  and  feelings;  that  all  the  teaching  or  edu- 
cation which  can  properly  be  called  "religious"  consists  "in 
the  formation  of  the  temper  and  behaviour,  the  infusing  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  the  implanting  of  Christian  principles."  ^    In 

»  Bxod.  xTiii.  18. 

"  Bxod.  xm.  8.  "  Exod.  xxi  13. 

»»  Gen-  i.  2.     Exod.  x.  18 ;  xiv.  21.    Nahum  i.  8.     Ps.  Ixxviii.  26. 

'•  Ps.  cir.  4  ;  cxlviii.  8.     Heb.  i.  7.  ••  Ad  Exod.  xx.  1. 

'   Remarks  on  Popular  Education,  by  H.  P.  Hamilton.     Parker,  1847. 
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Other  words,  the  highest  faculty  of  the  mind  is  not  required 
in  the  service  of  him  who  hestowed  it.     Through  this  narrow 
view  the  sentiments  are  over-excited;  the  judgment  hecomes 
proportionately  languid  and  incapable,  the  connection  between 
the  theory  and  practice  of  duty    is  unobserved,  and  dogmas 
are  blindly  learned  without  regard  to  their  origin  or  meaning. 
Superficial  reUgion  has  every  where  the  same  result;  it  fluctuates 
between  the  extremes  of  insensibility  and   superstition,   and 
exhibits  in  this  respect  a  curious  parallel  to  the  analogous 
catastrophe  of  notional  philosophy.     The  uneducated  feeling 
has   only   the   alternative  of  unquestioning  creduUty,   or   of 
sacrificing  and  abrogating  itself.     This  is  the  universal  dilemma 
of  artificial  creeds;  their  votaries  divide  into  formalists  and 
sceptics,   Pharisees,   and  Sadducees;   Calvinism,  in   our  own 
days,   has   swung  back   to   rationalism,    and    the  symboUeal 
forms   of  ancient  reUgion   are  pronounced   by   a  competent 
observer  to  have  generally  led  to  these  contradictory  extremes*. 
The  passage  is  easy  from  one  to  the  other.     The  devotional 
feeUng  of  a  CathoUc  of  the  middle  age  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed if  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus  or  Gahleo  had  induced 
him  to  mistrust  the  infalUbihty  of  the  Pope;  and,  in  the  days  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  it  may  have  been  correct  to  say  that  a  dis- 
belief in  witchcraft  imphed  "  a  sort  of  atheism."     Horace  was 
startled  out  of  his  irreligious  philosophy  by  a  clap  of  thunder ; 
but  if  a  heathen  who  saw  an  angry  Hecate  in  the  eclipsed  moon 
could  have  understood  a  modem  almanack,  he  might  at  once 
have  fallen  into  the  impiety  from  which  Horace  was  a  convert. 
The  want  of  a  proper  control  over  the  senses  and  feelings  by 
the  understanding  has  ever  been  the  great  source  of  rehgious 
corruption.     The  magnificence  of  external  nature,  the  "  sun  in 
his  strength,"  or  the  "  moon  walking  in  brightness,"  *  led  men  to 
rest  indolently  in  their  earliest  and  easiest  impressions,  and  to 
invest  the  most  obvious  material  symbols  with  the  attributes  of 

*  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  cb.  67. 

*  Job  xxx'i.  26.     Deut.  iv.  19.     Wisd.  xiii.  3.     Comp.  Pbilo  de  Confus.  linguar. 
Pfeif.  iii.  894.     Diod.  S.  iii.  394.     Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  22. 
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divinity.  To  rude  men,  deficient  in  precision  of  language  as  of 
ideas,  abstract  conceptions  could  be  conveyed  only  by  physical 
representations  and  visible  forms.  The  Hebrew  prophets  drama- 
tised the  particulars  of  their  mission,  and  the  diplomatic  lan- 
guage of  the  Scythians  was  contained  in  significant  tokens  of 
birds  and  mice,  of  frogs  and  arrows*.  For  the  same  reason 
symbols  became  the  almost  universal  language  of  ancient  theo- 
logy*. They  were  the  most  ob>aous  method  of  instruction ;  for, 
like  Nature  herself,  they  addressed  the  understanding  through 
the  eye,  and  the  most  ancient  expressions  denoting  com- 
munication of  religious  knowledge  signify  ocular  exhibition®. 
But  figurative  emblems,  however  congenial  to  the  infancy  of  the 
mind,  impeded  its  progress  to  maturity.  Illustrations  were  con- 
founded with  their  objects.  The  imagery  of  the  temples,  imder- 
stood  not  symbolically  but  literally,  underwent  the  same  fate 
which  afterwards  befel  words  and  notions,  and  became  an  un- 
meaning superstition,  useful  only  as  a  pious  fraud  for  political 
purposes,  and  to  provide  excitement  for  fanatical  imaginations^. 
To  teach  the  direct  lessons  of  truth  was  deemed  impracticable 
and  unsafe.  The  emblem  or  allegory  was  left  unexplained* 
to  minds  incapable  of  interpreting  it^  and  the  Egyptians  ima- 
gined they  imitated  the  example  of  nature  when  they  concealed 
their  lore  within  the  gloom  of  temples  or  beneath  the  veil  of 
hieroglyphics.  Formularies,  perpetuated  by  deferential  feeling 
as  inviolable  and  unalterable,  either  consigned  the  understand- 
ing to  the  hopeless  darkness  deplored  by  the  Apostle ' ",  or  to 
the  equally  dangerous  reaction  of  incredulity,  which  in  Greece 
produced  scepticism  in  philosophy,  Euhemerism  in  religion,  and 
left  the  gods  only  as  empty  names  to  embellish  the  titles  of 
Alexander,  Demetrius,  or  Ceesar. 

•  Herod,  iv.  131. 

*  Cacm.  Alex- Strom,  vi.  618.  Paus,8,8,2.  Tamblic.  Vit.  Pyth.23.  Strabo,x.474. 

*  e.  g.  t^^ftyn^ift  ^\ut  ^iivv,  «yi^«/viv,  i^i^nviv,  &c.     Herod,  ii.  49.     Horn.  Od.  x. 
302.     Iliad,  i.  87. 

"  Neaoder's  Hist.  Trans,  i.  p.  6.     Strabo,  vii.  p.  297.     Qu.  Curt.  iv.  10. 

•  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  144.  •  Plato,  Rep.  ii.  378. 
»•  Bpbes.  ir.  18.     1  Corinth,  xir.  38. 
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§4. 
THE   HEBREWS. 

The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  was  peculiarly  of  that  sensual 
and  sentimental  kind  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  confine 
within  the  limits  of  a  wholesome  enthusiasm.  Much  of  the  de- 
votional language  of  their  sacred  books  must  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  their  rudeness  and  ignorance.  They  regarded  the 
order  of  the  world,  not  as  an  intelligible  succession  of  causes 
and  consequences,  but  as  a  series  of  wonders  played  off  for 
their  especial  service  in  the  way  either  of  reward,  instruction,  or 
punishment.  The  several  nations  of  the  earth,  presumed  to 
correspond  in  number  with  that  of  the  patriarchs  who  went  into 
Egypt',  were  each  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  angels, 
while  the  chosen  people  were  led  and  protected  by  God  in  person, 
who  indeed  had  made  the  world  exclusively  for  their  sakes.  "  As 
for  the  other  people  which  likewise  come  of  Adam,  thou  hast  said 
they  are  nothing,  but  be  like  unto  spittle;  and  thou  hast  likened 
the  abundance  of  them  unto  a  drop  that  falleth  from  a  vessel."* 
The  high  poetical  and  moral  value  of  the  choicest  Hebrew  lite- 
rature is  tarnished  by  an  arrogant  nationality,  and  an  unchari- 
table feeling  towards  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  if  a  few  prophets 
pleaded  nobly  in  favour  of  sincerity  and  justice,  their  precepts 
were  neutralized  by  precedents  which  under  the  name  of  reli- 
gion justified  treachery,  exclusiveness,  and  cruelty.  Hebrew  re- 
ligion contained  no  steady  intellectual  principle  of  progress;  it 
might  make  an  effort  to  recover  the  plain  maxims  of  morality 
when  they  had  been  forgotten,  but  it  could  supply  no  continuing 
principle  for  the  support  of  society  except  the  spur  of  vindic- 
tive ambition,  and  that  puerile  and  superstitious  pride  firom 
which  it  never,  except  in  Christianity,  emerged.  As  the  sun 
stood  still,  or  even  went  backward  for  the  ancient  Israelite,  so 

>  Deut  xxxii.  8,  LXX.     Qen.  xlvi.  27.     Exod.  i.  5.     Deut.  z.  22.     Jerui.  Tar- 
gum  to  G«n.  zi.  7.     Horapollo.  i.  14.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  17 ;  vii.  2. 
3  2  Esdras  vi.  56. 
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even  in  those  latter  days,  when  communications  with  the  super- 
natnral  world  had  become  comparatively  rare,  and  Jehovah 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  his  people  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  Jew  still  believed  himself  to  be  the  especial 
favourite  of  heaven,  and  that  a  time  would  come  when  the  an- 
cient promise  would  by  a  startling  requital  be  justified  before 
the  world.  In  the  mean  time,  not  only  men,  but  animals,  and 
plants,  even  the  commonest  weed,  had  each  their  allotted 
guardian  spirit';  sicknesses  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  and  par- 
ticularly epilepsy,  were  attributed  to  the  agency  of  daemons*. 
The  healing  power  of  a  mineral  spring  was  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  an  angel';  and  every  dunghill  was  infested  by  its 
own  Asmodeus*. 

The  Jews  as  a  nation  were  hopelessly  illiterate ;  even  the  art 
of  writing  was  a  rare  accomplishment  among  the  lower  classes 
in  the  age  of  the  apostles^.  The  Eabbis,  whose  learning  con- 
sisted of  a  wilderness  of  formal  observances  and  Tjuibbling  in- 
terpretations handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  succeeded  to  the 
ancient  authority  of  priests  and  prophets ;  and  the  Talmud  is 
an  exhibition  of  what  had  passed  for  wisdom  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  nation  for  many  hundred  years  prior  to  its 
being  committed  to  writing  at  Babylon  or  Jerusalem.  As  proof 
of  the  puerility  of  the  Jews  in  their  notions  of  literary  criti- 
cism, it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  book  of  Enoch, 
an  evident  imitation  of  Daniel,  written  under  Herod  the  Great  *, 

*  Origen  to  Numb.  Op.  ii.  323.     Jerome  to  Habak.  i.  14.     Rev.  iz.  11 ;  xiv.  18, 
&c     C^frorer  UrGhristenthum,  i.  369. 

*  Luke  xiiL  11.  •  John  v.  4. 

'  Magical  receipta  are  given  in  the  Talmud  for  making  the  powers  of  the  air  (Ephe- 
aiant  iL  2 ;  vi  12)  visible  to  mortal  organs ;  and  it  was  considered  dangerous  by  the 
Jews,  as  bj  the  Gh«eks  (Aristoph.  Aves.  1490,  Schol.),  to  salute  any  one  by  night 
lett  it  sbonld  turn  out  to  be  a  devil.  Devils  frequented  lonely  places,  especially 
min*,  sepulchres,  and  privies;  and  Rabbi  Afai,  when  he  went  alone  into  a  haunted 
privy,  near  Tiberias,  used  peculiar  precautions.  (Qfrorer.  Urchrist.  i.  409.)  Car* 
diacns,  or  the  heartburn,  is  a  daemon  who  attacks  those  who  drink  too  much  of  the 
juice  of  the  wine-press :  canine  madness  is  another  of  the  devil's  pranks.    (lb.  412.) 

*  Bishop  Thirl  wall's  Pre£fice  to  Schleiermacher's  Luke,  p.  118. 

•  GfrvTOT,  Urchristenthum,  i.  93,  &c. 
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is  seriously  quoted  by  the  Apostle  Jude  as  composed  by  the 
"  seventh  from  Adam."*  In  the  Rabbinical  schools,  a  ready 
memory  was  as  necessary  as  among  the  Druidical  neophytes, 
and  was  more  prized  than  soundness  of  understanding '^  The 
great  maxim  was  to  "  hedge  round  the  law ; "  that  is,  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  traditional  and  established.  The  reading  of  foreign 
books  was  placed  under  an  anathema.  ''  Execrabilis  esto  qui 
alit  porcos,"  said  the  Talmud ;  execrabilis  item,  qui  docet  filium 
suum  sapientiam  GrsBcam."  Estranged  from  foreign  contact", 
and  confined  to  the  one  only  circle  of  mystic  theology,  Jewish 
literature  was  but  another  name  for  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  its  in- 
terpreters, the  Rabbi  and  the  Scribe,  claimed  an  infallibility  and 
authority  over  the  laity  superior  even  to  that  of  the  inspired 
writers  on  whom  they  commented,  or  of  the  law  itself*'.  In 
one  instance"  a  Rabbi  is  appealed  to  as  umpire  to  settle  a 
disputed  point  of  theology  between  God  and  the  angels ;  and 
Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi'*  declares  that  **  if  a  Rabbi  should  teaoh 
that  the  left  hand  is  the  right,  and  the  right  the  left,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  him."'* 

The  power  of  changing  the  course  of  nature,  or  of  predicting 
future  events,  being  considered  the  necessary  means  of  attesting  a 
divine  commission,  the  art  of  distinguishing  the  true  prophet  from 
the  false  became  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  Hebrew 
theology;  for  the  love  of  signs  and  wonders  was  the  characteristic 
of  the  Jew,  as  the  taste  for  philosophic  speculation  and  discussion 

•  Judc,  ver.  14. 

'•  Conf.  Deut.  iv.  9.     Gfrorer.  Urchrist.  i.  169. 

"  Conf.  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  5.    JuTenal,  S.  14,  103.    Joseph.  Antiq.  20,  11,  2. 

'*  Mishna  Sanhedr.  ch.  xiv.  3. 

"  Gfrftrer.  i.  p.  148.  "  Ad  Deut.  xvii.  11. 

'*  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  when  a  monk,  instructing  some  neophytes  in  Latin,  is 
said  to  have  been  reproved  by  the  Abbot  as  for  a  &lse  quantity  in  saying  "  docere ;" 
he  instantly  corrected  himself,  and  said  ''docere."  Incredibile  prope  dicta  est, 
(says  Freigius  in  his  Life  of  Ramus),  sed  tamen  verum,  in  Faiisiensi  AcademiSL  Doc- 
tores  extitisse  qui  mordicus  tuerentur  ac  defenderent,  **  Ego  amat"  tarn  commodam 
orationem  esse  quam  **  ego  amo ;"  ad  eamque  contumaciam  comprimendam  publico 
opus  fuisse.  The  basis  of  this  absurdity  was  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  passages  Isaiah 
xxxviii.  5  and  Mai.  i.  6,  literally  rendered,  "  Ego  addet  super  dies  tuos.** 
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was  the  peculiar  disdnction  of  the  Greek  '*.  The  author  of  Chris- 
danity  often  deplores  the  slavery  to  sense,  and  the  avidity  for  the 
miraculous,  which  prevailed  among  his  countrymen ;  he  reproves 
them  for  their  hlindness  of  heart  and  understanding,  and  for  the 
perdnacity  with  which  they  rejected  all  evidence  hut  that  of 
ocular  demonstration  and  marvellous  signs  ^^.  He  himself  ap- 
peals rather  to  the  moral  character  of  his  works  in  evidence  of 
his  mission  than  to  their  miraculous  nature*';  nay,  helief  was 
rather  a  condition  antecedent  to  the  works  than  a  result  to  he 
always  produced  hy  them  **.  Yet  he  is  generally  represented  to 
have  been  in  this  respect  obliged  to  conform  with  oriental  feel- 
ing, and  to  supply  at  all  hazards  a  sufficient  abundance  of  the 
coarse  food  which  at  the  time  was  necessary  to  support  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  religious  party  *\  Christianity  in  its  origin  was 
a  Jewish  heresy**;  and  with  its  essential  and  better  spirit  were 
blended  many  of  the  contracted  habits  of  thinking  among 
which  it  originated.  Its  author  vainly  endeavoured  to  substi- 
tute a  more  effectual  test  of  truth '^'^  than  the  rude  criterion  of 
supernatural  exhibitions,  which  had  so  often  been  found  incon- 
clusive and  deceptive*';  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that 
the  Aposdes  themselves  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  political  Mes- 
siah **,  or  the  narrow  notion  which  would  have  made  the  Gospel 

••  1  Corinth,  i.  22.     Matt.  xii.  38.     Mark  xv.  32.     John  vi.  30. 

••  John  iv.  48;  xx.  29. 

'•  John  T.  86 ;  x.  26,  82,  87 ;  xiv.  11 ;  xv.  24  ;  xx.  29. 

'»  Matt.  xi.  58.     Mark  vi.  5.     John  xii.  37. 

••  A  reservation  being  of  course  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  tht» 
trmditionfl.  The  expression  (John  vi.  21),  wrongly  translated  in  our  version,  "  Tht-y 
wished  to  take  him  into  the  ship ;"  followed  by  "  immediately  the  ship  touched  the 
•bore."  throws  a  doubt  upon  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  fad  recorded.  In  the 
mme  chapter  Christ  is  called  on  by  the  very  persons  said  to  have  just  before  wit- 
nested  and  been  convinced  by  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  to  give  some  "sign"  as  a 
foundation  for  their  believing  his  mission  (v.  80) ;  the  question  either  destroys  the 
asthenticity  of  the  antecedent  miracle,  or  must  itself  be  regarded  as  unhistorical,  as 
aa  artifice  of  composition  devised  to  elicit  the  doctrines  of  the  answer  given  to  it. 

*-'  Acta  xxiv.  14.  "  Matt.  vii.  16,  20. 

"  Bxod.  vii.  11.    Mark  xiii.  6.  22. 

**  Lake  xxiv.  21. 
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exclusively  "  the  children's  meat'*.  The  more  liberal  views  of 
the  anti-Jewish  party,  though  ostensibly  sanctioned  by  miracle, 
were  strenuously  resisted  by  their  fanatical  brethren ;  and  the 
first  council  of  Jerusalem  reported  in  the  Acts,  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  exonerating  the  Grentiles  from  some  of  the  more  in- 
tolerable and  unnecessary  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law.  But 
though  Christianity  made  an  early  effort  to  emancipate  itself 
from  Jewish  fetters,  there  were  many  inveterate  habits  of 
thinking  intermingled  with  it  against  which  it  was  the  less 
likely  to  rebel,  because  they  meet  with  a  faithful  echo  and  sup- 
port in  all  ages  among  the  ignorant  and  larger  portion  of  man- 
kind. Jesus  might  easily  foresee  from  the  temperament  of  his 
countrymen  the  hazardous  extremes  to  which  they  might  be 
exposed  by  their  ready  credulity,  and  the  dangerous  use  which 
might  be  made  by  zealots  and  impostors  of  their  extravagant 
and  long- cherished  expectations.  Yet  even  his  own  followers 
inherited  not  only  many  of  the  usages  and  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
but  an  ample  share  of  their  propensity  to  superstition.  Neither 
Christianity  nor  Judaism  could  effectually  separate  the  pure  and 
natural  elements  from  the  false  and  artificial  as  long  as  the  latter 
had  the  prepossessions  of  mankind  in  their  favour,  and  met  with 
no  check  from  philosophy.  Practical  exigencies  rescued  our  own 
municipal  law  fi'om  feudaUsm,  and  made  it  conform  more  and 
more  nearly  to  the  actual  requirements  of  society ;  but  religion 
stood  comparatively  aloof  from  the  necessities  which  insured 
the  improvement  of  empirical  art,  and  its  only  risk  being  a  want 
as  yet  unfelt,  it  continued  to  cling  to  antique  forms  as  to  the 
necessary  conditions  of  its  existence.  It  flung  off  the  more 
galling  of  its  chains,  and  made  a  temporary  stand  against  the 
tyranny  of  authority ;  but  the  real  source  of  slavery  was  in  the 
mind,  which,  enfeebled  by  indolence,  and  imperfectly  taught  by 
philosophy,  again  resigned  itself  to  a  superstition  akin  to  that 
against  which  it  had  revolted.     Hence  the  prevailing  unwilling- 

"  John  viii.  33.     Matt.  iii.  9;  xv.  27.     Mark  vii.  27.     Rom.  ix.  7.     Acto  x. 
14,  34  ;  xi.  2. 
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to  reason  on  religious  subjects;  hence  too  the  doctrines  of 
istianity,  associated  during  so  many  dark  ages  with  a  belief 
eapematural  intervention,  still  appear  from  habit  as  if  indis- 
bly  and  essentially  connected  with  them;  and  to  place  an 
tating  faith  in  the  marvels  of  Palestine  is  as  rigorously 
from  the  candidate  for  salvation  as  the  weightier  matters 
die  law  of  love,  its  meekness,  forbearance,  and  beneficence. 

§  5. 

TEMPORARY    CHARACTER  OF   RELIGIOUS   FORMS. 


Beligion  is  an  eternal,  never-failing  principle ;  but  its  name 
generally  been  usurped  by  those  artificial  forms  of  ritual  or 
[,  which,  founded  on  peculiar  circumstances  of  time  and 
^  are  confined  within  certain  geographical  or  chronological 
ItB.     It  is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive  any  system  of  reli- 
symbols  or  dogmas,  which,  not  wearing  the   livery  of 
pttticular  time,  shall  have  an  equal  pertinency  and  validity  in 
ages  and  nations.     No  such  standard  has  ever  yet  been 
IMlised'.     The  ceremonial  of  Moses  and  of  Mahomet  had  only 
'H:  local  and  temporary  application,  and  conceptions  partake  of 
^,iihe  same  partial  and  artificial  character.     Creeds  as  well   as 
•ceiemoni^  are  limited  in  their  use^lness,  and  consequently  in 
their  duration.     Forms  are  in  their  nature  transitory ;  for  being 
destitute  of  flexibility  and   power   of  self- accommodation   to 
dtored  circumstances,  they  become  in  time  unconformable  to 
lealities,   and   stand  only   as  idle  landmarks   of  the  past,  or 
fike  deserted  channels   requiring   to  be   filled   up.      Charity 
«i  indeed  an  eternal  truth,  a  universal  duty;   but  the  Apos- 
tle admits  the  partial  and   temporary  character  of  reUgious 
iitttitations,  whether  of  ceremony   or  symbol,  for  he   conti- 
nws,  "  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail,  whether 
*ere  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away."     For  both  know- 
^ige  and  prophecy,  the  attainments  of  a  particular  age,  and 

'%nt  miiltis  in  rebus  antiquitas,  quas  vel  usu  jam,  vcl  doctrinfil  vel  retuBtate 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  33. 
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the  institutional  worship  adapted  to  them,  are  partial  and  imper- 
flect*;  and  must  inevitably  be  superseded  by  something  worthier 
and  better  as  the  sphere  of  observation  becomes  enlarged,  and 
the  results  of  thought  more  matured  and  comprehensive.  How 
vdde  the  interval  between  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  and  that 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel;  or  again,  between  the  spirit  of  Moses 
and  of  Paul;  between  the  political  and  jealous  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  universal  parent  of  the  Christian!  From 
savages  who  scarcely  know  of  God,  or  who  look  to  him  as  a 
being  rather  baleful  than  beneficent,  from  the  slave  of  sense, 
who,  reversing  the  order  of  creation,  forms  a  God  after  his  own 
image,  and  like  the  Thracian  or  Negro  supposes  him  to  be  dark 
skinned  or  ruddy",  according  to  the  varieties  of  human  com- 
plexion, to  the  unpersonified  unity  of  Xenophanes,  or  the 
*'  unmixed  good"  of  Plato,  how  many  the  steps  of  intellectual 
gradation,  each  of  which,  if  creeds  were  always  rigidly  invio- 
lable, must  have  been  painftilly  won  by  suffering  and  martyrdom. 
All  religions,  whether  Hindoo,  or  Greek,  have  been  more  lenient 
to  speculative  differences  than  to  the  infraction  of  external 
forms;  but  forms  must  at  last  resign  themselves  to  the  power 
of  opinion;  and  the  silent  changes  of  thought  would  inevit- 
ably have  been  attended  with  corresponding  modifications  of 
external  observance,  if  it  were  not  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
assume  a  religion,  like  a  parochial  settlement,  passively  and  un- 
reflectingly as  a  part  of  their  birthright,  and  consult  for  ever 
after  their  religious  prejudices  as  they  do  their  watches,  each 
confident  in  his  own  mechanical  result,  neither  attempting  to 
correct  its  imperfections,  nor  even  suspecting  their  existence*. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  conceptions  of  our  age  are  but 

*  1  Corinth,  xiii.  8, 10.  •  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  vii.  711. 

*  Conventional  religion  is  ai  a  French  dinner,  of  which  we  know  neither  the  in- 
gredients nor  the  manner  in  which  they  haye  been  compounded,  or  the  hands  through 
which  they  have  passed ;  but  are  content  to  take  and  eat  it  as  it  is  served  up  to  us. 
'*  Theological  systems  are  too  often,"  says  Jortin  (Dissert  2),  ''as  temples  dedicated 
to  implicit  &ith,  and  he  who  enters  to  worship  in  them,  instead  of  leaving  his  shoes 
after  the  Eastern  manner,  must  leave  his  understanding  at  the  door,  and  it  will  be 
well  if  he  find  it  when  he  comes  out  again." 
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glimpsea  of  relative  truth  bent  and  refracted  in  a  thousand  de- 
viations, which  properly  belong  only  to  one  transitory  moment 
in  the  contimious  developm«<nt  of  ages ;  yet  we  make  our  own 
ideas,  whether  of  reUgion  or  philoBophy,  the  invariable  measure 
of  those  of  other  people,  and  of  other  times;  and  thus  corapla- 
cently  cherishing  the  conceit  of  stability  where  in  reality  all  is 
in  motioD,  and  of  completeness  where  all  is  imperfect,  we  ob- 
stinately defend  under  die  name  of  "  Divine  Truth"  the  idols 
of  imaginadoD  which  are  already  escaping  from  our  graep,  and 
rapidly  passing  from  the  real  into  the  formal,  and  tlience  to  the 
ridiculous  and  obsolete.  But  every  desertion  of  nature  at  last 
produces  b  reaction.  The  time  predicted  by  the  Apostle*  will 
at  length  arrive,  <ffheD  artificial  forms  and  transmitted  dogmas 
will  have  completed  their  mission,  and  be  absorbed  in  a  system 
more  philosophical  and  natural. 
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til' 

^H^^m  religious  sontimeDt  which  at  an  euily  age  fed  on  super- 
naturalism  is  forced  into  a  different  direction  without  being 
weakeued  by  the  cultivation  of  tlie  reason.  Miracles  die  out 
u  ibey  approach  the  confines  of  civilization',  and  the  duration 
of  btunan  life  and  the  general  course  of  nature  fall  into  the 
Toatine  of  common  experience.  Phenomena,  which  before 
appeared  arbitrary  acts  of  power,  assume  when  cooneoied  and 
compared  an  intelligible  aspect  as  orderly  results  of  law. 
Seeming  exceptions  to  the  usual  succession  of  events  are  rarely 
seen,  and  their  exceptional  character  is  at  once  felt  to  be  only 
^^arant  and  deceptive.  Men  have  never  yet  attained,  and 
Mlteve  to  be  unattainable',  that  absolute  and  exliausdve  know- 

'  I  Corinth,  xi.  28. 

'  KgU,  in  h»  aceaani  of  tbe  Bnaiion  (upuititioui  reipecting  the  ncred  curioai- 
Oa  of  ihf  KivmliD.  ipm  Mme  curinui  uubuiciH  of  thr  rapid  gnwtb  of  mylhi  in  a 
■4  fainniblE  u  ihun.     Buuin.  1812,  p.  21(t  of  Ihe  Kn^.  Tranilalian. 

'  Hn,  lliai  i>,  imprated  witb  the  wiiTictioDs  of  inituctivp  philniopb;,  or  iliour 
f    2 
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ledge  of  physical  causes  which  would  be  necessary  for  the 
satisfactory  attestation  of  miracle*.  Miracle,  as  it  must  now 
be  understood,  implies  something  inconsistent  with  the  order  of 
a  perfect  government,  something  overlooked  in  the  original 
plan  requiring  an  interpolation  contradictory  to  its  general 
tenour.  This  contradiction  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
ancients.  Their  imaginations  were  excited  by  what  was  strange 
to  look  to  a  divine  agent,  but  it  was  precisely  from  their 
defective  notions  of  the  order  of  the  whole  that  they  recognised 
a  peculiar  divinity  in  the  exceptional.  It  was  only  in  the 
imagination  of  a  poet  under  peculiar  circumstances  that  two 
contradictory  wills  could  be  supposed  to  co-exist  in  the  divine 
mind*,  and  even  then  the  fluctuating  ruler  of  Olympus  was 
made  subordinate  to  a  higher  and  controlling  power.  A  perfect 
and  immutable  being  cannot  break  his  own  laws,  or  be  at 
variance  with  himself;  his  power  is  only  commensurate  with 
his  will ;  he  cannot,  because  he  will  not,  do  that  which  would 
be  inconsistent,  prejudicial,  and  unjust*.  And  why  should  the 
order  of  nature  be  disturbed  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  sub- 
mitting the  understanding  to  the  eye  and  demanding  signs  or 
wonders  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  belief,  may  discover 
them  abundantly  in  the  uncomprehended  order  of  natural 
events  ?  Why  derange  a  machinery  so  vast,  so  perfect  in  its 
connection  and  so  infinite  in  its  relations,  in  order  to  effect  a 
doubtful  surprise  or  obscure  conviction  among  the  most  ignorant 
of  mankind,  whose  authority  as  witnesses  must  ever,  from  the 
imperfection  of  their  knowledge,  be  open  to  exception,  and 
remain  insuflBcient  to  transfer  the  impressions  at  first  received 
through  the  long  series  of  sceptical  generations?  It  is  not 
incredible  that  God  can  raise  the  dead,  for  his  ability  to  do  so 
is  abundantly  evident  in  nature ;  it  is  incredible  only  that  he 

who  have  experienced  how  often  appearances  once  thought  miraculous  admit  of  ex- 
planation. 

'  By  the  same  mode  of  arguing,  Speusippus  is  said  to  have  exposed  the  weakness 
of  the  philosophy  of  definitions.     Bitter.  Hist.  Phil.  ii.  456. 

*  '•  Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do." — Meaturefor  Measure. 
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sbodld  do  so  in  n  manner  incousistent  with  bis  own  eternal 
ltt«s,  and  it  would  tiave  been  no  irrational  inference  nhioli 
should  have  ascribed  tin  admitted  inlruction  of  those  laws  to 
Beelzebub,  to  demoniacal  agency  instead  of  to  divine".  Why,  it 
is  said,  is  it  unreasoaable  to  suppose  that  God  may  choose  to 
exhihit  his  unquestioned  power  over  the  imiverae  by  bending  it 
to  bis  will?  Wliy  unlikely  that  on  some  striking  occasions  in 
the  past  history  of  the  world  he  should  have  exbibii^d  emphatic 
and  unmistakeable  examples  to  alter  ages  in  proof  of  his  regard 
fur  the  principles  of  justice  iind  virtue?  It  is  because,  not  to 
luenUOD  Uie  questionable  morality  of  many  recorded  miracles, 
and  the  irapossihiUty  of  providing  in  any  human  testijuony  an 
adequate  guarantee  of  their  reality,  he  has  already  done  all 
this  more  effectually  by  the  undeviating  energy  of  bis  ordinary 
Uws.  Through  them  he  speaks  a  language  addressed  not 
merely  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  reason,  whoso  written  characters 
nre  nerer  to  be  effaced  by  time,  obscured  by  doubts,  or 
interpolated  with  spurious  and  inconsistent  additions.  Were 
miracles  really  indispensable  for  religious  improvement  and 
consolation,  heaven  forbid  there  should  be  any  limits  to  our 
cT«daIity,  or  that  we  should  hesitate  for  au  instant  to  believe  all 
the  exaggerations  of  oriental  expression,  or  to  prefer  the  wildest 

•  C««iip.  Mmo.  lii,  a*.  wilh  Roberuan'i  Anierita.  bimk  i«.  p.  IGfl.  The  mjlhical 
idM  ef  no  igUMt  the  Holy  Qboit,  as  (a  which  Me  Ofr5ier.  CichhiL  ii.  tOS,  oi 
ifpBtd  bj  Cbdfl  to  the  abi«Iiaiii  of  [he  PhnrUeei.  ii  tb&t  at  wUfullj  and  HDBrate- 
WI7  MnR}acKSling  the  molicei  of  a  benciiictor,  of  aicribiug  acts  evidently  good  Id 
■1b1  f*ii»ipl&  ChriK  here  in  u  grral  meanire  diiavnwi  the  validity  nf  the  evi. 
JHwafnwIe,  making,  at  do  the  ablctt  dirineg,  ihe  doclrinea  ft  proof  of  the  min- 
-fcnnfat  than  the  uuiadei  of  the  diKtrine.  Tho  oljeclion  of  the  Phnriieri,  br 
*■■  biTtng  aDything  to  do  mth  the  idea  of  univenaJ  law,  it  iwelf  a  •irong  initonca 
tt  &t  ftimffidency  of  the  argument  fropi  minulc,  and  of  itH  linbilily  Id  piTversisn. 
Tb*  «ho  belieRd  in  ounicle  goiierally  conld  Dot  deny  the  miniculous  prctriislDtm  of 
itiirutuj;  they  theretbre  oacribed  Ihem  ta  diabolical  power,  u  Marcn  Poln  and 
Nln  Somvi  nuiuoiutrie*  repreienled  the  fraudulent  vunden  of  the  Pagui  prieet- 
kwd  The  trial  of  the  ipiriu  wiu  not  accompanied  by  any  thai  of  the  Aict.  The 
Aavoaf  rain  wbich  suiitied  Marcui  Aurelina  in  the  war  with  the  Marcpiuanni 
•■  Herib*d  by  the  Chrotian*  to  the  efficacy  of  their  own  prsye™,  by  the  Emperor 
V*»lf  (o  the  hiout  of  Jupiter,  by  others  to  the  nuigic  art  of  Juliuiui,  &£. ;  but  no 
••  thoujihi  nf  ^UMiioning  ihi-  miraculuui  character  ef  [he  event. 
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dreams  of  the  child  or  savage  to  the  rash  theories  of  the  philoso- 
pher. But  the  hypothesis  of  miracle  has  lost  its  useftdnessy  as 
well  as  a  large  share  of  its  popularity.  It  no  longer  promotes  a 
spirit  of  piety,  when  God  is  rather  studied  in  the  known  than 
guessed  at  through  the  unknown,  when  the  ordinary  and  regolar 
is  acknowledged  to  be  more  truly  divine  than  the  strange  and 
accidental.  Addressed  to  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  it  pro- 
duces no  permanent  conviction  of  comprehensive  beneficence  and 
wisdom.  It  substitutes  disarrangement  and  anarchy  for  certainty 
and  order.  Uninstructive,  because  defying  all  comparison  and 
analogy,  it  leads  to  no  useful  lesson  but  that  which  is  better 
proved  without  its  assistance.  It  is  no  more  necessary  to  the 
present  support  of  Christianity  than  those  usages  of  the  oero- 
monial  law  discarded  at  its  outset.  A  belief  in  the  miraculous, 
or  Messianic  character  of  Jesus,  was  in  his  own  day  the  most 
decisive  test  of  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudice  and  of  a  dis- 
position to  conform  to  the  spiritualism  of  Christianity;  now 
circumstances  are  reversed,  for  by  a  strange  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  and  objects  of  faith,  the  weightier  matters  of  charity 
and  justice  are  deprived  of  their  due  preponderance  and  made 
secondary  to  a  blind  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  mysdcaL 
But  belief  in  miracle  is  worse  than  useless;  it  creates  false 
notions  of -God's  nature  and  government;  it  arms  the  imagina- 
tion against  the  reason ;  it  discourages  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  and  darkens  the  path  of  duty.  It  demoralizes  by 
superseding  prudential  care  and  the  feeling  of  immediate 
responsibility.  It  removes  God  from  the  world,  and  brings 
him  back  again  only  by  a  convulsive  start  of  superstitious 
amazement.  The  supposition  of  a  partial  and  capricious 
government  of  nature  has  much  the  same  efiect  as  if  it  were 
unhappily  realized.  When  Ulysses  ascribed  to  God  the  effects 
of  his  own  negligence  in  forgetting  his  cloak',  or  when  Ajax 
considered  his  falling  on  slippery  ground  to  be  the  injurious 
act  of  Minerva',  the  real  cause  of  these  mischances  would 
probably  be  unheeded  and  uncorrected.     Superstition  miscon- 

'  Odyw.  xiv.  488.  •  Iliad,  xxUi.  774. 
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BtniM  human  niiture  as  well  as  divine;  it  mukes  God  a  tyrant", 
tbe  inexplicable  author,  or  negUgent  spectator  of  poiu,  disease, 
ud  evil'",  and  attributes  to  him  every  eevere  calamity  as  a 
peDol  infliction,  penal,  not  in  regard  to  the  immediate  fault  or 
negligence  from  which  it  has  ariuen,  but  iu  retaliation  for  Bomo 
theoretioal  corruption  or  general  sin,  wiili  which  the  particular 
soffehng  has  no  ascertainable  connection.  But  in  the  perfect 
code  of  the  universe  pain  is  never  inflicted  except  to  instruct, 
to  correct,  or  to  save,  the  uses  of  adversity  being  most  con- 
spicnoua  in  the  precision  with  which  they  point  their  moral. 
And  when  the  man,  abandoning  the  playthings  of  the  child,  to 
whom  alone  the  explanation  of  a  mystery  is  a  disappointment, 
begins  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  order  and  the  kindness  of 
infiexibility,  he  discovers  the  constitution  of  the  world  to  be  in 
harmony  ^<rith  his  awakened  powers  of  intelligent  observation. 
Nothing  is  uninteUigible,  tliough  much  is  not  understood";  no- 
thing is  miraculous,  though  everything  is  wonderful.  Through- 
out the  universe  he  sees  no  room  for  prodigies,  no  possibility  of 
oooident.  He  desires  not  that  God  should  infringe  the  regu- 
larity of  his  own  proceedings  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
of  bis  superintendence  or  existence,  since  he  derives  a  much 
stronger  conviction  of  these  truths  ft>3m  the  regularity  of  nature 
furnishing  the  basis  of  a  prescience  limited  only  by  the  inability 
of  the  faculties  to  embrace  the  wide  extent  of  her  arrangements. 
Uiracle  should  have  altered  its  name  with  the  alteration  in 
the  idea,  for  from  the  moment  when  the  reality  of  a  divine 
lystem  of  law  was  manifested  to  pliilosophy,  the  belief  in  it 
become  blasphemous  as  well  as  immoral,  on  imputation  on 
ilivine  wisdom  and  goodness.     For  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 

*  <-  f.  In  iha  ciprmioiK,  "  Zim  i/mti  xitKt  ^;","  &c.  Iliad,  vi.  S&T  ;  Paua. 
it.  S7  ;  M  wbra  the  modem  SyrinQB,  inlerrogBIrd  wh  J  thej  an  abound  in  Teimia 
*Ut  Buoyeui  an  frtt,  reply  "  It  it  ths  cone  of  Ood  on  Ihem."  Eellj'a  Syru, 
p.  73. 

"  Do*  of  the  iniDpecable  difflcnltiea  of  mincli  ii  the  moml  one,  whj,  if  imUj 
|— riMr.  it  dou  nat  nam&at  ilwlf  (rfimier.     A  deicent  of  Tiihnou  ia  too  oflcn 


'  There  >■ 


orodm 


and  fina 
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exceptional  or  contradictory,  bat  of  the  consistent  and  oniyersal ; 
watching  over  tlie  welfare  of  the  sparrow  as  well  as  over  Solomon 
in  his  glory ;  the  omnipresent,  impartial  mind  working  within 
self-prescribed  limits  *^  not  the  subtle  magician,  mechanical  con- 
stnictor,  or  patronizing  monarch '  *.  His  inarticulate  but  impres- 
sive voice  is  heard  in  silence  *  \  addressing  not  the  mere  senses, 
but,  through  their  intervention,  the  emotions  and  thoughts,  and 
the  universe  itself,  which,  as  interpreted  by  poets,  spoke  only  to 
the  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  or  the  passion  for  the  marvellous, 
becomes  the  Alexandrian  Logos,  the  eloquent  and  infallible 
exponent  of  the  true  '\ 

§7. 

INTELLECTUAL   RELIGION    OR   EDUCATION. 

The  basis  of  all  our  real  knowledge  is  tlie  reliance  we  place 
on  the  constancy  and  precision  of  nature.  Nothing  could  be 
truly  learned,  nor  any  value  attached  to  experience,  but  for  the 

'^  The  belief  in  miraculous  agency  becomcB  actually  displaced  by  the  discovery  of 
vfTCB  caiuct,  that  is,  the  causes  on  which  eyents  are  really  found  to  depend.  When 
it  is  obserred  that  results  once  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency  are  actually  or  pro- 
spectively attainable  from  natural,  the  belief  in  miracle,  or  of  an  exceptional  action 
of  the  Deity,  becomes  proportionably  weakened,  and  at  length  is  altogether  merged 
in  a  conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  his  government.  The  expedient  of  supposing 
miracles  to  be  results  of  a  more  genemi  and  hitherto  unascertained  law  is  not  only 
inapplicable  to  the  cases  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  wanted,  but  a  virtual  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  principle. 

"  Rectius  atque  honestius  est  sic  arbitraii  summam  illam  potestatem  secretam 
cceli  penetralibus,  et  illis  qui  longissim^  separantur  et  proximis  una  et  eadem  ratione 
opem  salutis  afiferre,  nee  penetrantem  atque  adeuntem  specialiter  singula  nee  in- 
decore  attrectantem  cominiis  cuncta — talis  quippe  humilitas  ne  cum  homine  quidem 
convenit  qui  sit  vel  paulnliim  conscientiae  superioris.  Apuleius  de  Mundo,  844, 
p.  402. 

'*  "  Dii  tacendo  res  indicant " — ^tyttfrtt  X4iX«vr«.  Porphyry  de  Abstin.  226 
Rhucr. 

••  "Unable  to  see  God  himself,"  says  Philo,  (Mangey.  L  419;  Pfeit  iii.  358,) 
"  we  may  at  least  hope  to  see  his  image,  the  most  holy  Logos,  or  Word ;  in  whom  is 
comprehended  the  most  perfect  of  sensible  things,  the  Universe ;  for  philosophy  is 
nothing  more  than  a  zealous  effort  to  see  and  understand  these  things." 
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InvAiialile  connection  iif  cause  and  effect,  and  the  certainty  and 
fixity  of  tlie  laws  of  creation.  When  providential  government 
is  admitted  to  be  regular  and  undeviating,  then  and  then  onl^ 
is  an  anlimiled  field  of  exertion  and  education  opened  to  the 
intellect.  Were  the  Creator  hable  to  be  influenced  by  caprice, 
or  to  be  diverted  from  his  purposes  by  entreaty,  his  works  would 
not  only  be  involved  in  ridiculous  confusion,  but  would  be 
JDteUigihle  to  himself  alone,  and  destitute  of  meaning  and 
instruction  to  his  rational  creatures.  The  pliiloeopher  would 
thfiu  be  really  no  nearer  to  heaven  than  the  ploughman. 
Natnre  must  ever  remain  an  object  of  childish  wonder,  not  of 
intelligent  study.  Even  the  Chaldees  would  have  abandoned 
their  observatories  in  despair  if  they  had  really  credited  the 
miracle  of  the  dial  of  Ahaz ' ;  and  there  would  be  little  prospect 
of  obtaining  any  certainty  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  meteorology, 
if  TCaJ  efficacy  could  he  Buppoaed  to  attach  to  occasional 
petitions  for  rain  or  fine  weather.  The  sentiments  of  awe  and 
idmiration  which  were  the  acknowledged  source  of  religious 
And  of  all  knowledge',  could  become  so  only  by  exciting  the 
uiad  to  activity  in  tlie  comparison  and  analysis  of  tlie  pheno- 
mena which  nature,  in  many  respects  so  penurious,  famishes 
iriUi  unlimited  prodigality  to  give  exercise  to  our  minds.  Her 
meaning,  though  not  obvious,  is  never  hopelessly  mysterious : 
md  ber  external  adornment  being  always  subservient  and 
teeondary  to  an  ulterior  useful  ond,  both  tlie  wonderful  and  the 
beastiiiil,  relatively  to  the  human  mind,  may  be  regarded  as 
incentiveB  to  attention,  amusing  and  exciting  the  fancy  in  order 
lo  suggest  wisdom  to  Uio  understanding.  Knowledge  is  but 
faoiliarity  with  ttie  means  employed  by  nature  to  accomplish 
ber  tteajgns,  and  the  practical  application  of  knowledge  for  the 
pBiposes  of  happiness  is  wisdom.  The  process  by  which  the 
ndnd  is  generally  enobled  to  discover  those  natural  arrange- 
iBgmtB  which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  apply  and  to  obey  i 
may  be  shortly  and  simply  stated.  Science  is  methodised 
nperience.     Being   is  made  known   to   us  only  through  its 
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manifestations  and  effects.  We  examine  and  compare  such 
of  these  as  can  be  brought  within  reach  of  our  sensations, 
registering  their  mutual  relations,  their  coordination,  con- 
formity, &c.  Observation  suggests  hypothesis,  and  hypothesis 
in  its  turn  points  out  new  objects  for  observation.  Facts 
arranged  and  compared  lead  to  the  discovery  of  general  facts 
and  of  those  uniformities  of  action  called  laws  of  nature,  and 
an  aggregate  of  well  tested  and  correlated  laws  is  a  science. 
Science  is  the  intellectual  tribute  to  religion;  for  it»  office  is 
essentially  subservient  to  religious  and  moral  practice,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  being  immediately  convertible  into  the 
doing  of  the  right.  The  systematized  records  of  experience  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  science  are  unsatisfying  to  man  aa 
a  merely  contemplative  being,  but  exactly  suited  to  his  wants 
as  an  active  and  moral  one.  They  teach  him  not  what  is 
absolutely  true,  but  what  is  true  relatively  to  himself".  He 
imbibes  from  experience  a  general  sense  of  obligation  simul- 
taneously with  the  perception  of  truth,  at  first  by  that  involuntary 
suggestion  which  resembles  instinct,  and  afterwards  through 
deliberate  and  self-conscious  inferences.  Nature  both  within 
and  without  has  ever  a  definite  aim,  and  inevitably  makes  him 
feel  the  powerful  instrumentality  by  which  she  ensures  the 
general  accompUshment  of  her  object  He  is  surrounded  by 
incitements  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  checks  and  limitations  on 
the  other,  being  hemmed  in  as  it  were  by  circumstances,  so  as 
to  be  in  some  degree  protected  from  injuring  himself  or  others 
by  wanton  or  involuntary  indiscretions.  But  until  the  under- 
standing is  developed,  the  economy  of  his  being  is  unsafe  and 
imperfect.  A  man's  most  important  education  begins  at  the 
maturity  of  his  faculties,  the  time  at  which  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  end,  when  for  the  first  time  he  becomes  fully  aware  of 
the  meaning  and  intimate  connection  between  truth  and  duty, 
and  when  from  elementary  pupilage  he  may  be  said  to  be 
launched  into  the  great  school  of  the  universe,  where  knowledge, 

^  li  n'y  a  pas  pour  rhomme  d'autre  verite  que  la  verity  humaine ;  c'est  la  seule 
quil  lui  soit  donne  d'atteindre.     Jouffiroy. 
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self-intere§t,  and  Bcniiinent  cooperating,  lead  him  more  securely 
in  the  path  of  duly  and  philosophy.  But  the  theon-  of  educa- 
tion, edmple  enough  when  viewed  aa  the  general  reactjonnry 
process  between  the  mind  and  nature,  becomes  mnch  more 
complicsled  when  we  regard  it  in  reference  to  particular  circnm- 
sUncea  and  times.  The  elementary  education  of  the  day  is  a 
rervTsal,  in  some  degree  an  inevitable  one,  of  the  natural  pro- 
oosb;  it  is  the  recapitulation  of  foregone  conclusions ;  its  object 
being  the  "acquisition  of  knowledge,"  an  acquaintance  with 
the  vast  store  of  experiences  preserved  in  the  terms  of  language, 
aa  well  as  in  inferencea  and  reasonings.  We  enter  a  world  pre- 
occupied with  names  and  ideas  with  which  it  is  immediately 
oeoessary  to  become  familiar,  and  wliich,  being  the  first,  are 
often  the  sole  objects  of  intellectual  training.  In  this  procedure 
ihe  higher  ends  of  education  are  sacrificed  to  its  elements.  We 
nre  trained  to  believe  and  remember  rather  thim  to  think  and 
judge.  Words  and  notions  taught  anthorita Lively  not  only 
belie  the  progressive  character  of  science  and  lose  its  living 
interest,  but  exercise  a  peruicious  influence  over  the  mind,  the 
idea  of  finahty  being  more  calculated  to  deaden  its  faculties 
tlum  to  improve  them.  A  dogmatical  application  of  science 
racoorages  a  dogmatical  religion,  both  by  estranging  the 
RjigiouB  sentiment  from  the  natural  field  ibr  its  development, 
ad  anticipating  by  ready  answers,  hke  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
•qibyin  alliance  with  middle-age  theology,  the  spirit  of  inde- 
paodent  inquiry,  which  might  otlienvise  have  been  tempted  to 
OEtcsd  itself  to  graver  subjects.  No  one  attempts  to  recom- 
neocs  the  task  of  original  observation ;  nor  would  it  be  possible, 
mo  if  desirable,  to  avoid  making  use  of  prior  discoveries  and 
jsdgBMots.  Yet  artificial  teaching  may  be  far  from  attaining 
•bat  is  implied  by  the  terms  education  and  culture',  unless  we 
Dy  to  obviate  its  dangers  by  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  natural  method.  All  knowledge  was  once  experience :  and 
■U  instruction,  or  commiinicaled  knowledge,  requires  experience 
lo  verify  and  support  it.     Instruction  may  direct  or  oomplele 
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experience,  but  can  never  entirely  supersede  it.  The  lessons 
of  nature  are  firom  the  first  required  to  cooperate  with  those 
of  art,  and  little  information  can  be  gained  firom  artificial 
sources  unless  illustrated  and  attested  firom  natural  ones.  We 
could  not  learn  when  to  avoid  or  when  to  seek  the  fire  if  we 
had  never  felt  heat  or  cold;  music  cannot  be  described  nor 
colours  made  comprehensible  to  the  blind.  We  begin  to  draw 
inferences  firom  experience  long  before  we  learn  to  employ 
general  maxims  and  language,  and,  indeed,  long  before  we 
could  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  discretional  use  of  either. 
Axioms,  such  as  those  of  geometry,  are  direct  appeals  to  these 
aboriginal  experiences,  being  those  easy  and  obvious  inferences 
as  to  number  and  space  incessantly  and  unconsciously  made, 
which  are  universally  assented  to  without  proof,  because  the 
proof  is  already  prepared  and  present.  Truth  is  no  more  innate 
within  the  mind  than  light  within  the  eye ;  yet  firom  its  in- 
ability to  trace  the  origin  of  those  earliest  impressions  which  by 
long  continued  and  uncontradicted  association  have  been  im- 
plicitly received  as  incontrovertible,  the  mind  hastily  assumes 
the  basis  of  its  knowledge  to  be  something  intuitive  or  divine, 
a  part  as  it  were  of  itself.  Axioms  however  derive  their  seem- 
ingly independent  reahty  not  from  any  priority  to  experience, 
but  firom  the  multiplicity  and  familiarity  of  the  experiences 
supporting  tliem*;  and  hence  the  peculiar  fitness  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry  as  elementary  exercises  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
each  step  being  a  process  not  merely  of  remembering  and 
believing,  but  of  experimenting  and  judging.  The  general 
propositions  or  axioms  of  the  mixed  sciences  are  of  a  very 
different  character,  the  experiences  on  which  they  rest  being 
remote  and  compUcated,  and  their  truth  neither  obvious  nor 
complete.  Such  axioms,  being  nearer  to  the  end  than  to  the 
beginning  of  science,  cannot  be  abruptly  taught  without  in 
some  degree  discouraging  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupil. 
Here,  where  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  mind  cannot  com- 
plete its  experiences  or  insulate  its  acquisitions  so  readily  as  in 

^  Mill't  Logic,  i.  306.     Henchel'a  Discourse,  p.  95. 
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abstract  science,  there  are  eilways  wide  visionary  iiiter\'ala  botb 
between  the  thing  trnd  the  sensation,  and  between  the  seniaQon 
and  llie  inference,  haunted  by  phantoms  requiring  examination 
and  trial  like  the  spirits  of  the  eastern  wizard.  Fatls,  cause*. 
Bad  laws  con  be  known  only  appro  xiiu  a  lively  and  pro  vmioti  ally , 
the  aspect  of  a  supposedfact  changes  when  narrowly  examined, 
a  cQOse  ia  only  a  selection  or  aummary  more  or  less  accurate  of 
ati«idant  phenomenal  conditions;  and  laws  are  resolvable  into 
laws  of  greater  simplicity  and  generahty.  Thus  the  knowledge 
of  bo-day  is  unsettled  by  the  discoveries  of  to-morrow,  and  to 
the  mere  gatherer  of  inferencee,  ignorant  of  the  processes  by 
which  they  were  made  as  of  the  qualiii cations  and  limits  of 
(heir  truth,  science  as  well  as  religion  is  but  a  mysterious 
pnxzle,  as  uninstmctivB  to  the  intellect  as  it  i»  unimpressive 
0  the  sentiments.  The  changes  of  language  are  as  unsatia- 
&otory  and  perplexing  as  the  changes  of  opinion.  An  ixv- 
i|auDtance  with  colemporary  opinions  and  precision  in  the 
3  of  terms  are  doubtless  indispensable  as  forming  part  of 
eleiunilary  education ;  yet  surely  to  leiUTi  the  conventional 
language  and  notions  of  the  day  should  not  be  its  final  ov  only 
abject.  Names  are  but  a  provisional  tabulation  of  a  provisional 
knowledge;  they  are  the  instruments  for  recording  and  com 
niiiucstjng  tlioughts,  and  of  arranging  and  unraveling  ex- 
perieooes.  But  the  learning  of  words  is  liable  to  the  same 
ibnse  as  the  learning  of  opinions.  We  are  apt  to  trust  to  the 
iD-BOfficiency  of  ihot  instrument  through  which  we  derive  so 
mich,  and  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  the  words  for  tlie 
tnubs.  We  are  in  this  dilemma  with  regard  to  language,  that 
M  cannot  dispense  with  its  forms  without  having  to  commence 
the  whole  work  of  the  intellect  afresh,  yet  we  cannot  use  them 
■ilhoat  being  almost  certain  to  ascribe  to  them  more  than  their 
ml  ralne.  The  pretensions  of  language  always  exceed  llie 
Ktoal  limits  of  knowledge.  Words  include  not  only  what  we 
hww,  but  what  we  believe,  implying  things  as  well  as  pheno- 
nnu.  80  that  a  proposition  logically  true  was  easily  imagined 
la  be  true  absolutely,  without  regard  to  the  provisional  charactfir 
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of  all  terminology.     Classification  and  all  nomenclature  being 
a  result,  not  an  original  source  of  knowledge,  can  prove  no 
more  than  is  supported  by  its  own  basis.     Names  were  given 
long  before  Uieir  extent  could  be  accurately  fixed,  and  hence 
their  import  is  always  changing,  growing  with  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  and  varying  in  respect  of  the  attributes  and  the 
individuals  comprised.     Language  strictly  considered  is  still 
more  emphatically  an  index  of  our  ignorance  than  of  our 
knowledge'.    It  arches  over  a  fathomless  abyss,  and  if  firom 
its  literal  and  predicable  significancy  we  subtract  its  exact 
and  legitimate  amount  of  meaning,   there  remains  an  inde* 
finite  residuum  of  assumption  corresponding  to  the  immen- 
sity of  the  unexplored  region  of  truth.     The  page  of  know- 
ledge  as  presented  in  language  seems  to  be  filled  up  and  com- 
plete, but  when  narrowly  examined  the  characters  are  discovered 
to  be  cyphers  whose  ultimate  meaning  is  yet,  and  perhaps  must 
ever  continue,  a  problem.     Greneral  terms  are  like  algebraical 
symbols  of   unknown  quantities,   which  from  incapacity  to 
analyze  their  elements  we  allow  to  stand  provisionally  as  arbi- 
trary tokens  without  attempting  to  resolve  them  into  certainty. 
When  we   say,  for  instance,   that  time  has  ruined  a  picture, 
or  that  atmospheric  influence  has  caused  disease,  we  merely 
state  a  problematical  connection  between  two  vague  general 
terms,  but  are  still  far  from  a  precise  statement  of  the  process^ 
chemical  or  physiological,  which  has  actually  occurred.    Words 
are  deceptive  in  proportion  to  the  extension   and  generality 
of  their  meaning;  thus,   in   the   quaint  language  of  Bacon ^, 
chalk  and  mud  are  comparatively  good,  earth  bad,  &c.     Deity 
is   the  last,  the  most  comprehensive  and  obscure  of  all  gene- 
ralizations, the  universal  solvent  of  all  problems  in  the  early 
stage  of  thought,  but  which  in  after  times  is  broken  into  more 
minute  specification,  and  made  nominally  subordinate  to   an 
effort  at  a  detailed  statement  of  antecedents  and  consequences*. 
That   which  nominally  explains   everything  is   a  real   expla- 
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To  speak  is  to  begin  to  err."    Goethe.     Gedichte,  p.  75,  imp.  8vo. 
'  Nov.  Org.  i.  Aph.  60.  •  Nov.  Org.  i.  Aph.  48. 
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nation  of  nothing.     Anaxagoras,  therefore,  after  having  once 
for  all  announced  the  great  truth  that  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  work  of  a  supreme  mind,  is  said  to  have  passed 
on  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of  those   material   causes 
irfaich,  more  or  less  accurately  stated,  form  the  bulk  of  human 
science.     At  first    all  science    appears  merged  in   religion; 
aftrawaids  religion  is  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  science.     In 
proportion  as  men  become  familiar  with  the  details  of  causation, 
language  ceases  to  indulge  in  the  vague  generalities  of  religious 
poetry,  and  is  ever  more  precise  and  less  mystical  as  knowledge 
becomes  more  accurate  and  fiiU.     Every  grade  of  knowledge 
has  its   appropriate   expression.     Thus,   what  to  an  oriental 
mystic  would  be  a  plague  of  Egypt,  or  outpouring  of  divine 
innath,  gradually  assumes  the  more  homely  name  of  a  simoom 
w  blight,  and  by  a  modem  naturalist  is  further  particularized  as 
a  peculiar  development  of  electricity,  an  attack  of  animalcules  or 
fimgi.     In  both  modes  of  expression  a  divine  mover  is  equally 
contemplated;  for  no  one  more  deeply  feels  the  necessity  of  an 
intdligent  cause  than  the  student  of  nature,  who  sees  through- 
oat  her  empire   a  code  of  uniform  procedure  ascertainable, 
tad  therefore   dictated  by  reason.     The  more  this  agency  is 
defined  and  understood,  the  more  is  its  reality  felt,  and  its 
wisdom    appreciated*.     Nay,   it  may  be   said   that  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  can  be  matured  only  through  scientific  culti- 
vation; ranee  the  more  we  know  the  more  we  venerate,  and 
the  reverence  which  is  the  joint  result  of  sentiment  and  know- 
ledge can  alone  survive  the   attacks  of  change  or  time,    as 
being  never  chained  to  an  obsolete  opinion  or  an  immoral 
practice.     The  causes  of  the  degeneracy  of  science  have  been 
always  the   same  as   those  which  perverted  religion.     They 
consist  in  the  estrangement  of  the  one  from  the  other,  and  of 
both  from  the  understanding.     Science  and  religion  miscarried 
partly  through  the  subjection  of  the  intellect  to  the  senses, 

'  Qeen  enmneratet  among  **  probabilia,"  or  rhetorical  clap-traps,  the  presumed 
VRKgMo  of  philott^ihert ;  ''eos  qui  philosophise  dent  operam  non  arbitiari  deos 
«•*."    De  Invent  i.  29.     Pro  Clucnt  61.  N.  D.  ii.  2. 
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partly  through  the  involuntary  pride  which  induced  the  mind 
to  insulate  its  results  and  to  rely  prematurely  upon  itseUl 
The  prejudices  of  the  senses  and  the  prejudices  of  opinion  were 
equally  unfavourahle  in  hoth  cases.  The  ancients  failed  in 
their  science  because  they  paid  more  regard  to  words  and 
notions  than  to  things,  and  in  their  religion,  because  they 
believed  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  universal  cause 
when  they  assigned  to  it  an  existence  and  a  name,  or  sought 
an  alliance  with  it  in  mystical  rapture.  They  either  hoped, 
like  Moses  *^  to  obtain  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity  to  the  eye, 
or  to  create  an  adequate  image  of  him  within  the  bounds  of  the 
isolated  understanding.  It  was  only  through  the  imagination 
that  they  could  hope  to  pass  the  interval  between  earth  and 
heaven,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  solid  pathway  for  the  reason. 
They  had  a  vague  feeling  that  the  universe  is  governed  by 
eternal  laws  of  justice*',  but  the  impression  was  only  a  rude 
anticipation  of  the  legitimate  discovery,  an  inference  from  the 
analogy  of  human  government,  and  therefore  often  confounded 
with  arbitrary  volition  or  chance,  not  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  government  of  nature.  Even  if  they  could  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  natural  law  in  its  true  meaning",  they  knew 
not  how  to  study  or  decyplier  it,  so  that  it  was  still  a  mystery, 
inoperative  as  a  guide  to  deliberate  choice  and  action.  The 
Stoical  maxim  *'to  live  agreeably  to  nature"  was  the  nearest 
approach  of  antiquity  to  a  perfect  moral  code;  its  defect  was 
the  impossibility  of  applying  it  when  the  study  of  nature  was 
arrested,  and  when  anticipated  notions  were  assumed  as  final 

'*  Exod.  xxiv.  10;  xxxiii.  18. 

"•»(«»««»)/ «<^«(«  risvWivrif.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  866.  Antig.  455.  "Tbeimi- 
verse,"  says  Philo,  "  does  not  hang  on  nothing,  hut  on  he  eternal  lavrs  of  God.** 
Pfeif.  iii.  90.  Mangey.  i.  331.  "i>«/k««  *•  m^in  Oi«v  r«v  mmviit,  to  4)^»f4TmT&f  mm 
fi»^TmT§9  i^t^fjtm.  Tttv  iA.tv"  True  wisdom,  says  HeracUtus,  is  not  "  much  learn- 
ing," hut  a  knowledge  of  the  "  yvttfiti  An  tyKufit^vfirti  <r«rr«  hm  ttmvrttv.**  Diog. 
Lacrt.  ix.  1. 

'*  Even  now,  the  notion  of  general  law  is  far  from  heing  as  impressive  or  perfBCt 
as  it  ought  to  he  (Mill's  Logic,  vol.  i.  372;  voL  ii.  114,)  the  notion  of  cause  being 
gradually  matured  into  tHRl  of  law  only  through  a  lengthened  experience  of  invariable 
causal  successions. 
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criteria  of  truth   and  right.      Visionary  theories  were   thus 

adopted  by  rival  sects,  and  while  each  had  its  element  of  truth, 

the  Stoic  erred  on  one  side  as  much  as  the  Epicurean  on  the 

other.     If  nature  be  a  system  of  regularity  and  law,  we  must, 

in  order  to  live  agreeably  to  it,  become  acquainted  with  its  laws, 

in  other  words  we  must  gain  experience,  and  that  not  only  in 

the  ordinary  sense  of  practical  or  worldly  wisdom,  but  in  its 

methodised  form  as  science;  the  intellectual  part  of  religion 

being  only  the  gaining  accurate  experiences  reduced  to  general 

principles  so  as  to  be  readily  available,  and  accompanied  by  ^ 

8ach  a  clear  view  of  the  resulting  obligations  as  may  insure  the 

realization  of  its  lessons.     Beligion,   including  morality,   is 

therefore  no  more  than  well  directed  education;  and  as  the 

basis  of  all  education  must  be  the  notion  formed  respecting  the 

sources  of  knowledge  and  sanctions  of  duty,  the  first  great ! 

education  question  is  the  essentially  religious  one,  how  or  upon 

what  principles  is  the  world  governed;  or  rather,  is  it  governed 

opon  any  principle,  since  observances  of  prayer  and  belief  in 

nuracle  inevitably  tend  to  countenance  the  idea  that  the  divine 

government  is  no  more  than  a  capricious  exercise  of  grace  and 

faYour?     Every  duty  once  ascertained  becomes  obviously  a 

religious  duty,  and  the  same  sacred  character  appertains  to  every 

process  for  discovering  its  criteria  with  more  ease  and  precision. 

That  there  should  have  ever  been  a  doubt  about  the  real  evidences 

of  these  criteria  can  only  have  resulted  from  a  delusion  such 

as  that  which  makes  a  savage  fall  down  before  the  block  of 

his  own  manipulation.     The  foundations  of  the  right  and  good 

must  be  sought  for  in  the  legislation  of  nature,  as  the  limits  of 

social  propriety  are  laid  down  in  municipal  regulations.     Those 

general  arrangements  which,  perceived  either  in  the  physical  or 

moral  world,  baffle  inquiry  into  their  causes,  are  provisionally 

•ssomed  as  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  as  ultimate  expressions  of  a 

diTme  volition,  conveying  to  us  such  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 

Bniversal  order  as  may  be  a  sufficient  guide  in  cases  beyond  the 

reach  of  instinct     The  first  elements  of  the  task  of  discovering 

them  are  easy,  but  its  range  is  the  intellectual  business  of  eter- 

VOL.  I.  T) 
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nity.  On  the  preliminary  scene  of  the  drama  of  mental  develop- 
ment each  individual  pursues  with  more  or  less  aid  from  pre- 
ceding experience  his  appointed  task,  a  humhle  one  perhaps  in 
itself,  yet  glorious  when  considered  as  part  of  an  endless  career 
of  improvement,  a  contribution  to  that  eternal  monument,  the 
great  wonder  of  the  modem  world,  which  though  often  exposed 
like  those  of  Babel  or  Mempliis  to  interruption  and  dilapidation, 
is  unlike  them  and  the  philosophical  and  religious  systems  of 
which  they  may  be  regarded  as  types,  for  ever  repaired  and 
renewed,  slowly  but  surely  rising  towards  the  unoffended 
heavens  through  the  cooperation  of  diversified  tribes  and 
tongues.  But  the  work  in  which  philosophy  and  religion  co- 
operate is  effectually  promoted  only  when  the  mind  is  humble, 
distrustful  of  itself,  and  trained  in  conformity  with  these  con- 
ditions. If  it  attempts  to  forestall  the  industry  of  future  ages 
by  premature  theories  and  creeds,  to  idolize  its  notions  as 
entities^  and,  whether  on  scientific  or  religious  grounds,  to  treat 
its  acquired  experiences  as  final,  its  progress  is  arrested  at  the 
point  where  it  parted  from  philosophy,  like  a  degenerate  artist 
who  unconsciously  forsakes  nature  in  the  spirit  of  mannerism 
and  self-repetition.  All  notions  are  subjective,  and  between 
human  truth  and  error  there  is  only,  strictly  speaking,  the 
difference  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  subjectivity.  The 
more  subjective  class  of  ideas  belong  in  the  history  of  the 
mind  to  what  is  called  the  mythic  age,  but  are,  in  fact> 
abundantly  brought  forth  by  the  uneducated  or  ill-educated 
intellect  in  all  ages.  By  correcting  the  inferences  of  the 
senses  by  reason,  and  those  of  reason  by  confronting  them 
with  nature,  by  distinguishing  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
as  containing  different  degrees  of  probability  or  certainty,  we 
obtain  not  indeed  that  absolute  truth  which  the  experience 
of  the  world  has  proved  to  be  unattainable,  but  that  know* 
ledge  of  causes  and  consequences  which  conduces  to  our  pre* 
servation  and  promotes  our  advancement.  Education  is  the 
formation  of  the  intellectual  habits;  not  by  that  method  which 
ruined  the  ancient  philosophical  schools,   and  which  is  stiU 
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coaQt«a&iiced  by  modem  opinion",  "the  instilling  truths,"  for 
this  presomes  that  we  possess  truth  to  aii  extent  transcending 
faamaa  capability,  hut  rather  training  the  mind  to  the  disposition 
and  ability  \o  seek  truth,  to  aoqiiire  that  philosophic  spirit 
which  has  been  said  to  be  more  valuable  than  any  Umited 
uquiaidoDS  of  philosopliy,  and  for  this  end  to  be  prepared  to 
aiurender  to  the  spirit  of  tnithfulness  whatever  acquired  in- 
fneuces  have  from  time  degenerated  into  prejudices,  and  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  which  has  always  been  its  greatest  im- 
pedimeat.  "'The  most  neoesaory  of  all  rules  in  the  pursuit 
sfter  truth,"  says  Mnlehroncbe,  "is  never  to  give  entire  assent 
to  things  evident;  to  admit  nothing  into  the  mind  as 
except  that  which  bears  the  evidence  which  this  rule 
For  all  attainable  truth  is  alterable  and  expansive, 
pursue  it  we  must  be  prepared  to  renounce  our  "  idols" 
isseaaions,  as  the  apostles  renounced  occupation  and 
since  the  mind  must  be  purified  before  it  can  be 
itened;  Sajiientia prima  exl  miultitiu  caruiste'*. 


§8. 

FAITH. 

Beligion  snd  science  are  inseparable.  No  object  in  nature, 
DO  sabject  of  contemplation,  is  destitute  of  a  rehgious  tendency 
ud  BeBoing.  If  religion  be  made  to  consist  only  in  traditional 
ttd  legendary  forms,  it  is  of  course  as  distinguishable  from 
KWDOe  as  tlie  Mosaic  cosmogony  from  geology  ;  but  if  it  be  the 
<Ueeiuio  mentis  in  Deumper  ecalaacrealartim  reniin,  tlie  evolv- 
ing the  grounds  of  hope,  faith,  and  duty  from  the  known  laws  of 
mr  being  and  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  Behgion  may  be 
Hid  to  iDcInde  science  as  its  minister,  and  antiquity,  which  beheld 
a  divinity  in  all  things,  erred  only  in  mistaking  its  intelligible 
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of  Si,  Atapb't  Speech  on  Bducalion  in  PreemHoni'  Hull,  April,  1S47. 
Ors-  i.  A  ph.  68. 
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character^  and  in  making  it  a  mere  matter  of  mystic  specu- 
lation. In  a  more  limited  sense  religion  may  be  contrasted 
with  science,  as  something  beyond  and  above  it ;  as  beginning 
where  science  ends,  and  as  a  guide  through  the  realms  of  the 
unknown.  But  the  known  and  the  unknown  are  intimately 
connected  and  correlative.  A  superstructure  of  faith  can  be 
securely  built  only  on  the  foundations  of  the  known.  Phi- 
losophy and  religion  have  one  common  aim ;  they  are  but  dif- 
ferent forms  of  answer  to  the  same  great  question,  that  of  man 
and  his  destination.  Though  differing  in  name,  character,  and 
language,  their  mission  is  similar,  and  they  grew  up  under 
varying  circumstances  to  supply  the  same  want.  When  the 
human  understanding  was  first  roused  to  contemplate  the  pro* 
blem  of  its  destination,  it  must  haVe  been  instanUy  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  its  helplessness  and  incapacity  to  ftumish  firom 
its  own  resources  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  problem  must 
have  been  abandoned  in  despair  if  it  had  not  been  cleared  up  by 
the  intervention  of  Heaven.  Those  consolatory  suggestions  of 
ever  present  nature  which  convey  even  to  the  savage  a  rough 
answer  to  the  great  difficulty,  together  with  the  most  necessary 
elements  of  religious  trutli,  were  hailed  on  their  first  announce- 
ment with  an  avidity  proportioned  to  the  want  of  them,  and 
deferentially  received  and  adhered  to  as  divine  intimations.  The 
growth  of  philosophy  was  checked  by  the  premature  establish- 
ment of  rehgions.  These  had  grown  out  of  a  kind  of  imperfect 
and  unconscious  philosophy,  and  clothed  in  the  poetic  language 
of  an  early  age  had  been  reduced  to  a  permanent  system  of 
dogmas  and  mythi  calculated  for  a  time  to  amuse  and  satisfy 
the  doubts  and  aspirations  of  mankind.  But  religion  divorced 
fi"om  philosophy  became  obsolete  and  inefficient.  The  great 
problem  of  nature  recurred,  and  stronger  and  more  intelligible 
evidence  was  required  to  justify  the  important  results  which 
religion  had  anticipated.  Philosophy,  properly  so  called,  arose 
along  with  scepticism ;  when  men  were  emboldened  to  appeal 
from  authority  to  reason,  to  estimate  the  value  of  evidence,  and 
to  analyze  the  results  of  experience.     There  is  a  virtuous  seep- 
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ticism  as  well  as  a  necessary  faith ;  doubt,  that  **  best  prism  of 
the  truth's  rays,"  is  a  part  of  true  religion  as  well  as  of  true 
philosophy,  and  the  proudest  boast  of  its  modest  and  patient 
spirit  is  to  be  "  ever  learning/'  though  never  indeed  arriving  at 
(perfect)  truth '.      The  wise  of  ancient  as  of  modem  times 
deeply  felt  the  imperfect  character  of  all  merely  human  know- 
ledge ;  they  professed  to  be  only  as  children  gathering  pebbles 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  see  darkly  as  through  a  glass  '^ 
or  vision',  or  out  of  the  obscurity  of  a  cavern*.     But  the 
priestly  sage  was  disposed  to  register  his  more  cherished  in- 
ferences of  faith  and  hope  in  formularies  too  presumptuously 
rigid  to  claim  for  them  eternity  and  infallibility,  and  so  place 
them  as  supported  by  superhuman  authority  aloof  and  apart 
from   all  other  acquisitions,  and  from  the  natural  revelation 
out  of  which  they  really  sprung.      Tradition  implicitly  received 
took  away  from  religion  its  power  of  conformity  to  the  progress 
of  human  wants,  and  fixed  it  in  a  mould  both  fanatical  and 
pedantic '.     Philosophy  challenged  this  intellectual  thraldom, 
and  undertook  to  achieve  for  itself  upon  independent  grounds 
a  fiEuth  more  in  harmony  with  knowledge.     But  its   efforts, 
though  noble,  were  to  a  great  extent  frustrated  by  a  misconcep- 
tion of  its  object.     A  divine  and  infallible  creed  could  not  be 
entirely  replaced  by  the  humbler  pretensions  of  a  rational  one, 
and  philosophy  was  baffled  when  in  its  early  attempts  it  aimed 
at  that  certainty  which  religion  had  vainly  pledged  itself  to 
supply.     Yet  philosophy,  though   nursed  in   scepticism,   has 
eventually  won  both  a  certainty  and  a  faith ;  a  faith  in  many 
respects  more  durable  than  that  idly  inherited  from  tradition. 
The  same  experience  which  teaches  rational  beings  to  look 
beyond   the  immediate   to  the  remote,   furnishes   tliem  with 
grounds  of  confidence  and  encouragement  for  the  task.     Be- 

'  2  Tim.  iiL  7.    Comp.  Philip.  iiL  12. 
^  an  IsM  jMirMPr^,  Philo.  Mang.  ii.  483. 

'  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  78.  *  Plato,  Rep.  7. 

'  Der  kajnpf  des  alten,  bestehenden,  beharrenden  mil  entwickelung,  aus— und 
uUnldiuig  i0t  immer  dcrselbe;  aus  aller  ordnung  ensteht  zulcUt  pedauterie.    Qoethe. 
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ligion  claims  all  the  faculties  as  tributaries,  and  even  the  ima- 
gination may  under  due  restrictions  help  to  exalt  humanity  by 
raising  it  above  the  limits  of  the  actual,  and  by  giving  a  more 
vivid  expression  to  its  hopes.  Faith  is  to  a  great  extent  invo- 
luntary ;  it  is  a  law  or  faculty  of  our  nature  operating  silently 
and  intuitively  to  supply  the  imperfections  of  knowledge.  The 
boundary  between  faith  and  knowledge  is  indeed  hard  to  distin- 
guish. We  are  said  to  know  our  own  impressions ;  to  believe 
in  their  reality,  or  in  the  existence  of  a  substantial  cause  of 
them.  It  follows  that  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  more 
remote  inferences  from  phenomena  are  the  blended  fruit  of 
faith  and  knowledge ;  and  that  though  faith,  properly  speaking, 
is  not  knowledge,  but  the  admission  of  certain  inferences  be- 
yond knowledge,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  in  tracing  back  the 
operations  of  the  mind  to  find  any  even  the  most  elementary 
inference  which  is  not  in  some  degree  a  compoimd  of  both,  and 
which  may  not  ultimately  be  resolved  into  a  consistent  belief  in 
the  results  of  experience.  Faith  being  thus  the  inseparable 
companion  and  offspring  of  knowledge,  is,  like  it,  liable  to 
modification  and  correction ;  that  which  we  call  our  knowledge 
of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  existence  being  in  fact  only  a  belief 
or  inference  from  experience,  which  would  lose  its  rational 
value  ^  if  it  were  supposed  to  be  so  complete  and  infallible  as 
to  exempt  us  from  the  necessity  of  frirther  reflection.  All 
human  knowledge  must  partake  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
faculties  through  which  it  is  derived ;  and  the  limited  and  un- 
satisfactory character  of  what  we  know  leaves  a  wide  and  most 
important  void  to  be  filled  up  by  our  belief  But  the  more  im-* 
perfect  our  knowledge,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  exa- 
mine with  suspicion  the  foundations  of  the  faith  so  closely 
connected  with  it.  Faith,  as  opposed  to  credulity,  and  to  that 
blind  submission  to  inexplicable  power  which  usurped  its  name 
in  the  ancient  East,  is  an  allegiance  of  the  reason ;  and  as  the 
"  evidence  of  things  unseen  "  ^  stands  on  the  verge  of  mys- 
ticism, its  value  must  depend  on  the  discretion  with  which  it  is 

•  Rom.  viii.  24.  »  Hebrews  xi.  1.     2  Cor.  v.  T. 
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formed  and  used.  Like  all  the  other  faculties,  the  belief 
requires  to  be  educated;  as  the  feet  are  taught  to  walk,  the  lips 
and  tongue  to  speak,  so  the  capacity  of  belief  must  be  taught 
how  to  build  securely,  yet  not  arrogantly,  on  the  data  of  ex- 
perience. Faith  is  not  that  belief  of  St.  Augustine,  whose 
merit  increased  with  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition,  nor  that 
which  attributed  to  the  instigation  of  God  the  real  or  projected 
murder  of  an  only  son.  An  irrational  faith  grew  out  of  the 
opposite  irrational  extreme  of  incredulity,  when  men  refused 
to  believe  the  truth  unless  authenticated  by  sensuous  evidence 
that  confounded  their  understandings.  True  faith  is  a  belief 
in  things  probable;  it  is  the  assigning  to  certain  inferences 
a  hypothetical  objectivity,  and  upon  the  conscious  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  hypothetical  character  alone  depends  its  advantage 
over  fanaticism,  its  moral  value  and  dignity.  Between  the 
opposite  risks  of  credulity  and  scepticism  it  must  be  guided  by 
those  broad  principles  of  reason  which  all  the  faculties  require 
for  their  regulation.  Beason  alone  can  in  each  case  determine 
where  credulity  begins,  and  fix  the  limit  beyond  which  the 
mind  should  cease  to  assign  even  a  qualified  objectivity  to  its 
own  imaginations.  In  its  advanced  stages  faith  is  a  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities ;  it  may  tran- 
scend experience,  but  can  never  absolutely  contradict  it.  Faith 
and  knowledge  tend  mutually  to  the  confirmation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  each  other;  faith  by  verification  being  often  trans- 
formed into  knowledge,  and  every  increase  of  knowledge  sup- 
plying a  wider  and  firmer  basis  of  belief.  Faith  as  an  in- 
ference jfrom  knowledge  should  be  consistently  inferred  from 
the  whole  of  knowledge ;  since  when  estranged  and  isolated  it 
loses  its  vitality,  and  the  estrangement  is  as  efiectual  when  it  is 
hastily  and  unfairly  inferred  as  where  it  is  wholly  gratuitous. 
The  s€une  experience  which  is  the  source  of  knowledge  being 
therefore  the  only  legitimate  foundation  of  faith,  a  sound  faith 
cannot  be  derived  firom  the  anomalous  and  exceptional.  It  is 
the  avidity  for  the  marvellous,  and  the  morbid  eagerness  for  a 
cheap  and  easy  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  existence,  a  solution 
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supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  conception  of  an  arbitrary  and 
unintelligible  rule,  which  has  ever  retarded  philosophy  and 
stultified  religion.  Faith  naturally  arises  out  of  the  regular 
and  undeviating.  The  same  unerring  uniformity  which  alone 
made  experience  possible,  was  also  the  first  teacher  of  the  in- 
visible things  of  God '.     It  is  this 

"  Elder  Scripture,  writ  by  God's  own  hand. 
Scripture  authentic,  oncoirupt  by  man,** 

which  is  set  before  every  one  without  note  or  comment,  and 
which  oven  Holy  Writ  points  out  as  the  most  unquestion- 
able authority  by  which  both  in  heaven  and  earth  the  will 
of  God  is  interpreted  to  mankind '.  If  man  is  not  permitted 
to  solve  the  problem  of  existence,  he  is  at  least  emboldened 
to  hopo'  and  to  infer  so  much  from  its  actual  conditions 
as  to  feel  confident  as  to  its  results.  Faith  takes  up  the 
problem  exactly  where  knowledge  leaves  it,  and  as  from 
confounding  the  objects  of  the  two  have  arisen  the  dis- 
cords of  sects  and  tlie  puzzles  of  philosophy,  so  the  dis- 
covery of  their  true  relations  and  limits  enables  the  mind  to 

"  Wisdom,  cb.  13.     Rom.  L  20.     Fhilo.  Mang.  ii.  331.     ^schyl.  Agam.  ▼.  170. 
•  Matt.  V.  45,  48 ;  vi.  26,  28,  30. 

"  0  what  voluminous  instruction  hero  ! 

Nor  is  instruction  here  our  only  gain — 

There  is  a  noble  pathos  in  the  skies 

Which  warms  our  passions,  proselytes  our  hearts. 

How  eloquently  shines  the  glowing  pole  ! 

With  what  authority  it  gives  its  charge, 

Remonstrating  great  truths  in  style  sublime 

Though  silent,  loud 

0  thou  great  Jove  unfeigned. 

Divine  instructor!  thy  first  volume  this 

For  man's  perusal ;  all  in  capitals ; 

In  moon,  and  stars — Heaven's  golden  alphabet — 

Emblaz'd  to  seize  the  sight. — Who  runs  may  read, 

Who  reads  may  understand. — 'Tis  unconfined 

To  Christian  land  or  Jewry — fairly  writ 

In  language  universal  to  mankind, 

A  language  worthy  the  great  mind  that  speaks.*' 

Youwo's  Niijhl  Thoughts, 
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reconcile  and  account  for  the  controversies  of  the  past,  and 
in  some  measure  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  which  occasioned 
them.  Faith,  the  necessary  evidence  of  the  seen  as  well  as  the 
unseen,  is  the  assumed  basis  of  all  inferential  knowledge,  for  it 
is  the  only  assurance  we  have  of  the  reality  of  the  world  in 
which  we  move  and  live.  The  external  something,  whose  ex- 
istence we  presume  but  cannot  prove  as  the  cause  of  our  sensa- 
tions, is  as  much  an  object  of  faith  as  the  unseen  Deity,  or  as 
the  anticipated  renewal  of  our  existence.  Habitually,  but  un- 
consciously, we  depend  on  faith  in  every  perception  and  every 
act,  in  every  inquiry  after  truth,  and  every  expectation  of  a 
practical  result.  Faith,  thus  essential  to  material  comfort  and 
support,  is  like  the  pulses  of  the  heart,  involuntary  and  in- 
tuitive. Sut  educated  in  the  simplest  things,  the  believing 
faculty  becomes  in  its  ulterior  development  an  instrument  for 
effecting  the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary  purposes  of 
our  being,  and  opens  to  every  one,  as  it  did  to  Columbus, 
a  new  world.  Life,  intellectually  as  well  as  physically,  is  like 
"a  star  hovering  on  the  horizons  verge  between  night  and 
morning ;"  and  we  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  two  roads  ima- 
gined by  the  great  idealist  Farmenides'^  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real,  the  seeming  and  the  true.  On  one  hand  is  the  in- 
fatuation of  the  senses,  leading  to  uncertainties  of  opinion"  ; 
on  the  other,  faith  secure  under  the  control  of  reason  **.  In 
the  progress  of  thought,  as  the  notional  and  external  becomes 
more  and  more  an  object  of  distrust,  the  ideal  proportionably 
increases  in  dignity  and  significance,  and  we  feel  through  faith 
to  belong  more  to  the  invisible  and  fiiture  than  to  the  tangible 
and  immediate.  In  the  golden  age,  the  two  were  undistin- 
guished from  each  other.  Evidence  was  then  felt  rather  than 
understood,  and  faith  almost  intuitive;  the  rationalist  and  re- 
ligionist were  one : — 

"Alles  wies  den  eiogeweihten  blicken 
AUes  eines  Gk)tte8  Spur." 

'*  llM^fi^  i  fiuy»S'     Plato,  Sophista,  p.  237  a. 
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When  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  separated  fix)m  the  tree  of 
life,  a  dark  and  forlorn  interval  succeeded,  during  which  human 
nature  underwent  long  struggles  of  revolt  and  disquietude. 
More  correct  views  of  our  migratory  and  divided  citizenship 
redeem  us  from  this  downfall,  and  restore  the  intellectual 
balance.  By  faith,  the  companion  of  knowledge,  the  con» 
tradictory  tendencies  of  our  twofold  nature  are  explained  and 
reconciled.  The  condition  of  the  world,  the  purposes  of  Pro- 
vidence, are  no  longer  an  impenetrable  mystery.  By  faith  we 
may  he  at  once  idealists  and  materialists,  yet  neither  sensual 
nor  mystical.  While  we  stood  upon  our  mere  knowledge,  good 
seemed  inextricably  mixed  up  with  evil,  our  world  disfigured  by 
a  fall,  and  even  knowledge  itself  doubtful  or  impossible  '*.  We 
lived  in  a  world  of  phantoms,  and  all  existence,  even  our  own, 
might  be  made  problematical.  Idealism  redeems  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  knowledge  through  the  intervention  of  belief.  By 
faith,  or  that  transcendental  view  which  the  spirit  of  Religion  ** 
superadds  to  science,  the  distant  is  brought  near,  the  temporary 
is  made  continuous,  the  finite  infinite  '*.  What  was  relatively 
true  is  no  longer  absolutely  credible.  We  see  evil,  yet  believe 
in  universal  good ;  we  see  diversity,  but  beUeve  in  unity ;  we 
are  surrounded  by  change  and  death,  yet  cUng  to  the  certainty 
of  eternal  stability  and  life. 

§9. 

DUTY. 

The  limitation  of  the  speculative  faculty  agrees  with  man's 
moral   nature.     He   is   more   practical   than  speculative;   he 

'*  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  science  of  ontology ;  ontology  is  either  Faith,  or 
nothing.  Hence  Aristotle  justly  says  that  the  positions  of  Parmenides  and  Melistni 
(Sittfia  9t(t  rtif  v^tirns  ovetat.  Metaph.  3.  3.  p.  63)  belong  more  properly  to  theo- 
logy than  to  physics.  De  Coelo.  8.  1.  p.  288.  Bek.  Metaph.  v.  i.  Karsten's  Par- 
menides, p.  198. 

**  This  constitutes  the  mysterious  feeling  adopted  by  ancient  as  by  modem  reli- 
gious philosophy,  that  in  God,  or  the  absolute,  contraries  meet  Aristot  do  Xenoph. 
Bitter,  vol.  i.  p.  488.     Stobse  Eclog.  i.  60. 
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may  exist  without  reflection,  but  scarcely  without  actiou. 
Prompted  to  constant  activity  by  his  organs  and  pussionB, 
he  i3  either  blindly  led  by  thein,  or  obiaina  a  control  over 
them  tbrongh  his  reason.  Compoi'ed  with  the  universe  his 
intellect  is  disproportion  ately  feeble;  its  mission  is  to  guide  and 
govern  the  life  of  the  individual.  Thought  may  reach  to  heavon, 
but  its  immediate  uses  are  limited  to  earth ;  it  is  the  spring  of 
action,  the  inner  life  of  which  the  records  of  nations  and  con- 
dncl  of  individuals  are  only  the  outward  manifestation.  "  Let 
OS  try  to  think  rightly,"  says  Pascal,  "  for  this  is  the  foundation 
of  morality."  Morality  is  partly  in  the  feelings,  partly  in  the 
reason;  the  disposition  prepared  by  the  one  is  educated  and 
matured  by  the  direction  of  the  other,  and  the  old  controversy 
as  to  whether  conscience  is  natural  or  acquired  may  be  compro- 
mised by  admitting  it  to  be  partly  both.  Duty,  or  the  moral 
rale  discovered  by  the  understanding,  may  be  said  to  imply 
taith,  as  being  that  course  of  action  which  we  believe  to  he 
conducive  to  the  end  of  our  being.  Put  the  performance  of  itia 
immediately  dependent  on  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge. The  tendency  of  actions  for  good  or  evil  arises  out  of 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  visible  or  invisible  world ; 
the  sense  of  obligation  and  of  right  arises  out  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  tiiat  relation,  called  in  the  one  case  knowledge,  in  the 
other  faith.  Faith  certifies  the  aim  of  existence;  knowledge 
Boqoaints  us  with  the  laws  by  conformity  with  which  that  aim  is 
to  he  attained,  \ature  has  made  a  provision  for  moral  self-go- 
vernment in  that  her  authority  is  not  despotic  or  inscnita- 
ble,  hoi  by  its  precision  and  uniformity  calls  forth  the  exercise  of 
deliberatechoice,  vesting  the  control  of  our  being  in  ourselves.  It 
is  only  through  nature's  invariable  regularity,  that  a  hue  of  con- 
dad  can  be  framed  agreeable  to  it.  This  is  duty.  But  duly  is 
means  to  an  end.  Every  rational  being  knows  that  be  is  formed 
for  8ome  end  proportioned  to  his  nature;  and  he  therefore  be- 
lieves that  only  those  actions  and  habits  wliich  tend  to  promote 
thii)  end  can  be  called  good;  that  is,  suitable  to  his  nature,  and 
calculated  to  promote  his  happiness.     The  details  of  duty  depend 
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on  our  multifarious  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  external 
world;  and  as  it  appears  from  experience  that  all  these  relations 
are  governed  hy  undeviating  laws,  all  duty  is  resolved  into 
learning  and  obeying  those  laws;  the  more  we  know  and  con- 
form to  them,  the  more  effectually  do  we  realize  the  ends  of  our 
existence  and  secure  our  happiness.  Good  intention  is  not 
virtue  unless  its  acts  be  discreetly  conducted  in  regard  to  those 
penal  consequences  which  the  Deity  has  attached  to  the  in- 
fringement of  his  laws,  always  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point 
significantly  to  the  special  breach  or  error  from  which  they 
result.  Hence  the  intimate  dependence  of  the  moral  on 
the  intellectual  faculty.  If  the  one  could  ever  be  perfectly 
educated,  and  the  other,  raised  above  all  iUiberal  selfishness 
and  passion,  were  completely  under  its  control,  it  would  be 
literally  true  to  say  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  final  cri- 
teria of  good  and  evil,  since  the  usefril  and  agreeable  are  essen- 
tially one,  and  all  vice  being  either  ignorance  or  temporary  for- 
getfulness',  no  perfectly  sane  person  fiilly  informed  could  com- 
mit an  immoral  act.  False  action  is  far  more  often  the  firuit 
of  false  speculation  than  of  evil  purpose.  The  growth  of  virtue 
is  simultaneous  with  that  of  wisdom,  the  performance  of  the 
good  implying  a  proportionate  acquaintance  with  the  true  de- 
rivable from  comparing  the  tendencies  of  man's  nature  with  the 
limitations  of  his  condition.  He  requires  two  sorts  of  knowledge, 
that  of  his  own  nature  and  of  external  objects.  Both  being  sub- 
ject to  determinate  laws,  their  laws  may  become  known,  and  the 
knowledge,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  accuracy,  is  the  key 
to  every  problem  of  morality  and  duty.  Codes  of  moraUty  can 
only  answer  general  questions  in  a  general  way ;  for  instance, 
they  prescribe  prudence  and  tempertmce,  but  cannot  in  parti- 
cular cases  anticipate  the  advice  of  the  lawyer  or  physician,  or 

*  **  More  evil  is  done  by  misdirected  than  by  dishonest  views,  and  the  accuma- 
lated  mischiefs  arising  from  error  are  of  greater  prejudice  to  the  advancement  of 
society  than  those  which  have  their  origin  in  an  abandonment  of  principle."  De 
Morgan  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Bdocation, 
No.  5. 
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dispense  with  the  aids  of  scientific  experience.     Much  is  still 
left  to  the   discretion  of  the  reason,   nor  can   any   amount 
or  variety  of  knowledge  he  superfluous  to  aid  in  discerning  the 
means  of  happiness,  and  in  overcoming  the  proverbial  difficulty 
of  being  good^.     But  the  same  reason  which  is  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  and  limits  of  the  individual,  suggests  also  the 
conception  of  a  wider  end,  a  less  selflsh  good,  to  which  the  aims 
of  all  individual  being  are  subordinate  and  subsidiary.  Thought 
rises  from  individual  to  social  law;  from  particular  societies  to 
humanity  at  large;  from  the  laws  of  man  to  those  of  the  uni- 
verse.    Hence  those  limitations  of  individual  action  called  reci- 
procal rights  and  duties;  the  same  intelligence  which  prescribes 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  nature  in  ourselves  teaching 
the  duty  of  respecting  the  performance  of  them  in. others.    The 
good  is  not  merely  that  which  is  good  to  us,  but  that  which  con- 
duces to  the  order  and  happiness  of  all;  for  only  the  uneducated 
feelings  are  egotistical  and  individual,  the  matured  conscience 
is  impartial  and  universal.     The  whole  extent  of  the  arrange- 
ments comprising  the  sources  of  duty  may  be  regarded  as  theo- 
retically discoverable,  though  as  yet  discovered  but  partially ; 
each  new  discovery  not  only  revealing  new  duties,  but  investing 
all  duty  with  a  new  and  more  expansive  character,  bringing  it 
more  and  more  clearly  into  harmony  with  self-interest.     The 
supposed  identity  of  duty  with  self-denial  was  a  result  of  that 
struggle  of  the  conscience  with  imperfect  knowledge  which  pro- 
duced the  self-mortification  of  the  ascetic.    The  motives  of  duty 
are  provisionally  disinterested,  because,  though  Providence  has 
made  no  chasm  between  the  right  and  the  useful,  no  real  anti- 
thesis between   self-love    and  conscience,    their  coincidences 
often  lie  beyond  the  range  of  our  observation,  the  intellect 
being  as  slow  to  perceive  as  the  passions  to  acknowledge  their 
identity.      Duty  therefore  precedes  science,  because  its  intel- 
lectual foundations  are  matters  deep  and  difficult,  and  hence 
in  the  immaturity  of  the  mental  powers  it  is  necessary  to  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  complying  with  what  anterior  experience 

^  Simon idis  frag.  139. 
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has  proved  to  be  true  and  right  before  we  can  become  capable 
of  judging  impartially  between  the  reason  and  the  passions. 
Yet  again  it  may  be  said  that  the  intellect  is  master  and  leader 
of  the  conscience,  since  it  discovers  rules  which  the  conscience 
must  obey;  and  that  even  when  performing  its  task  imperfectly, 
intelligence  alone  makes  the  distinction  between  childish  ser- 
vility and  manly  principle.  Of  all  creation  man  alone  has  the 
privilege  of  self-examination;  of  knowing  in  some  measure  the 
purposes  of  his  being,  and  of  calculating  the  means  adapted  to 
promote  them.  Matter  fulfils  its  part  with  mechanical  exacti- 
tude, its  punctuality  being  the  result  of  external  wisdom.  As 
we  ascend  the  scale,  enfranchisement  accompanies  the  increasing 
capacity  of  knowledge,  and  the  animal  exercises  both  will  and 
discernment  in  the  gratification  of  its  wants.  In  this  instance, 
however,  volition  is  still  almost  exclusively  bound  to  intuitive 
emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  indicating  to  the  sentient  but  un- 
reflecting agent  what  it  should  prefer  or  avoid,  what  is  evil  or  good 
to  it.  To  rational  beings  alone  pleasure  and  pain  in  the  ordinary 
sense  are  rarely  the  sole  criteria  of  good  and  evil.  In  addition 
to  those  indications  wliich  operating  inevitably  and  uncon- 
sciously still  remain  in  many  cases  indispensable  for  safety,  in- 
telhgent  beings  are  enabled  to  know  their  relations  and  destina- 
tion, and  from  this  higher  view  to  judge  of  things  not  merely 
as  agreeable  or  painful,  but  as  facilities  or  hindrances;  and  the 
self-conscious  reason  manifested  in  man  may  aspire  to  imitate  the 
exactitude  with  which  inferior  creatures  unconsciously  obey  the 
wisdom  and  will  of  their  Maker.  But  greater  freedom  involves 
greater  responsibility.  To  education  is  committed  the  weighty 
task  of  rearing  the  faculty  which  the  Deity  has  separated  from 
himself,  and  challenged  to  a  reverential  yet  honourable  compe- 
tition ;  of  bringing  to  light  those  laws  which  when  known  to 
involve  the  conditions  of  happiness  imply  corresponding  duties, 
and  of  disciplining  the  will  to  conform  to  the  obligations  so  dis- 
covered. 

Virtue  is  said  to  be  acquired  when  this  practical  conformity 
has  become  habitual  by  repetition,  but  since  all  human  practice 
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is  infirm  and  all  knowledge  defective,  we  endeavour  to  fortify 
the  perceptions  we  possess  of  our  true  interests  by  recurring  to 
the  maxims  of  antiquity,  the  hoarded  experience  of  the  world, 
which  like  the  tuition  of  a  parent  speaks  to  the  ignorant  and 
helpless  with  authority,  or,  as  it  were,  with  the  power  of  inspira- 
tion. "  There  is  no  attribute  which  men  more  gladly  recognise 
in  the  teacher  to  whom  they  resort  than  that  of  infallibility; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  truths  sought  for, 
and  the  supposed  difficulty  of  ascertaining  them,  is  the  readiness 
of  ordinary  minds  to  recognise  the  existence  of  that  attribute 
in  one  who  claims  a  prerogative  which  the  supreme  Author  and 
source  of  truth  has  not  seen  fit  to  delegate  to  any  mortal  being, 
that  of  finally  and  peremptorily  deciding  all  controversy/" 
But  the  office  which  the  Almighty  has  not  thought  fit  to  de- 
legate to  another  is  eflfectually  exercised  by  himself.  In  the 
unwritten  law  of  nature  he  has  provided  a  code  corresponding  in 
perfection  with  his  own  perfect  knowledge,  written  in  a  universal 
language,  and  guarding  against  every  contingency. 

^  10. 
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The  exercise  of  faith  and  the  fulfilment  of  duty  both  assume 
4e  combined  operation  of  the  faculties.  Between  faith  and 
duty,  between  a  bare  assent  and  a  willing  conformity  in  practice 
li^  the  powerful  machinery  of  sentiment;  the  true  and  the  ^ 
right  must  be  felt  as  well  as  known ;  we  must  not  only  distin- 
guish but  love  them.  Love  is  the  most  concise  and  expressive 
name  for  the  spur  to  virtuous  action,  the  force  necessary  to 
make  the  conclusions  of  the  understanding  practically  effective 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  will.  Religion  exists  only  when  it  in- 
fluences the  whole  mind,  when  the  sentiments  adopt  that  attach- 
ment to  the  good  which  is  love's  most  exalted  foim,  and 
attended  with  its  most  lasting  pleasure.  Hence  the  Platonist 
as  well  as  the  Christian  sum  up  the  whole  of  human  duty  in 

'  Bishop  of  London's  Charge,  October  19,  1846. 
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tins  one  comprehensive  term  of  love,  as  implying  the  practical 
fulfilment  of  all  law,  human  and  divine.  A  tendency  towards 
the  beautiful  and  good  is  learned  intuitively — 

"  By  sound  difiiued,  or  by  the  breathing  air. 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  things" — 

the  infant  unconsciously  imbibes  this  pure  feeling  from  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  external  nature*,  or  from  the  moral  charm 
of  parental  tenderness.  Instructed,  the  feeling  becomes  a 
principle;  and  as  the  sphere  of  observation  is  extended,  the 
abundant  display  of  beauty  and  beneficence  indefinitely  mul- 
tiplies the  occasions  for  its  exercise.  Nature  is  discovered 
to  be  a  legislation  of  love;  a  willing  obedience  to  which  is 
the  most  perfect  freedom,  because  its  restraints  are  only  the 
necessary  conditions  of  happiness  and  even  of  existence. 
Nature  seemed  at  first  ''  unfeeling  and  coldly  impartial;  since 
the  sun  shines  on  the  bad  as  on  the  good,  and  to  the  trans* 
gressor  as  well  as  for  the  just  sparkle  the  moon  and  stars*." 
But  the  same  confidence  and  love  which  children  learn  to  feel 
for  the  comparatively  feeble  and  capricious  rule  of  a  human 
being,  is  transferred  by  the  matured  reason  to  the  conception  of 
a  parent  unchanging  and  universal,  whose  government  being 
unerring  and  complete,  is  at  once  a  system  of-  unalterable  law, 
and  of  unalterable  love.  Once  convinced  of  the  completeness 
of  the  system,  and  of  its  perfect  adaptation  to  produce  general 
happiness,  the  mind  recognises  in  its  severe  and  uncompromising 
discipline  the  crowning  proof  of  the  beneficence  of  its  author,  f 
and  no  longer  shrinks  from  the  word  "necessity"  to  the  nearer 
sympathies  of  a  humanized  Deity,  since  the  human  is  synony- 
mous with  the  imperfect,  and  necessity  is  only  another  name  for 
universd  undcviating  love.  But  this  combination  of  kindness 
with  inflexibility  constituting  the  essential  perfection  of  con- 

*  Dien  B*y  peint  mieux  que  dans  les  lignes  d'nn  catechisme  :  il  s  y  peint  en  traits 
dignes  de  loi ;  la  souveroin  be&nte,  Timmense  bont^  d'une  nature  accomplie,  le  r^- 
velcnt,  tel  qu'il  est,  a  Tame  de  TcDfant ;  cette  beaute  physique  et  roaterielle  se  tiaduit 
pour  elle  en  sentiment  de  beaut^  morale.     Lamartine,  Voyage  en  Orient. 

*  Ghoethe. 
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stancy  and  truth,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  intellectual  culti- 
vation, through  which  alone  man  becomes  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  sublime  love  of  the  universe*.     It  is  this  which  ex- 
hibits to  the  religious  sentiment  the  immortal  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  good  which  it  discovers  through  all  existence,  ad- 
mitting no  miracle  or  even  apparent  self-contradiction  except 
the   wonderful  power  of  healing   and  salvation,   which   turns 
even  vices  and  deformities  into  instruments  of  beneficent  de- 
sign, reconciling  all  things  to  itself.     Love  thus  generalised 
is  the  effectual   completion   of  faith  and  knowledge;   for  we 
believe  implicitly  only  where  we  love ;  we  love  truly  only  that 
which  we  know';  and  when  it  was  said  that  the  performance 
of  the  right  foUows  the  perception  of  the  true,  the  sentiment 
of  love,   or  the  perception  of  the  beauty  of  truth   must  be  ^ 
superadded  to  the  idea  in  order  to  make  it  unconditional  and 
iucontrovertible.     Love  is  the  last  stage  in  man's  religious 
progress;  early  taught  to  feel  supreme  power,   he  gradually 
leams  to  appreciate  its  associated  wisdom,  and  lastly  the  uni- 
Teree  assumes  to  him  the  diviner   aspect  of  love,  satisfying 
e?ery  demand  of  his  complicated  faculties,  and  calling  forth 
in  his  conduct  an  imitation  of  the  pattern  exemplified  in  nature. 
"The  great  secret  of  morals  is  love^;  a  going  out  of  our  own 
bdng,  and   an  identification   of  ourselves  with  the  beautiful 
which  exists  in  thought,  action,  or  person,  not  our  ovm."     The 
great  moral  teachers  and  criteria,  pleeisure  and  pain,  are  but 
a  lesson  of  selfishness  to  the  cold  and  individualising  spirit, 
DDtil  through  sympathy  and  love  their  suggestions  are  exalted 
and  dignified.     Our  neighbour  then  becomes  as  part  of  our- 
selves; the  relations  of  family,  fiiendship,  citizenship,  indefi- 
nitely multiply  the  susceptibilities  of  the  individual,  until  the 
widening  sphere  of  benevolence  connects  not  only  man  with 
man,  but  man  with  the  universe.     The  animate  and  inani- 

*  To  the  uneducated  all  law  appears  arbitrary  authority. 

•  1  John  iv.  20.  »  Shelley. 
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mate,  though  with  diversity  of  gifts,  are  members  of  the  same 
spirit — 

"  The  ineffiible,  all-perrading  mind, 
Fixed  in  the  lecret  web  of  hannonj,"' 

whose  love  mingles  with  every  manifestation  of  power,  and 
whose  very  penal  arrangements  are  beDeficent*.  The  love  of 
God,  widely  different  from  the  mimicry  of  fanaticism,  is  a  phrase 
little  understood.  It  may  be  felt  in  nature's  poetry,  but  cannot 
be  fully  developed  except  through  the  rational  solution  of  her 
problems;  it  tasks  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral  faculty, 
comprising  the  true  as  well  as  the  good  in  its  estimate  of  the 
beautiful,  and  fed  by  every  thrill  of  pleasure  felt  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  as  by  every  new  perception  of  the  love  external  to 
it.  "  Love,"  said  Empedocles,  "  is  not  discoverable  by  the  eye, 
but  only  by  intellect ;  its  elements  are  indeed  innate  in  our  mortal 
constitution,  and  we  give  it  the  names  of  Joy  and  Aphrodite,  but 
in  its  highest  universality  no  mortal  hath  ftdly  comprehended 
it."  "  Many  have  loved  a  principle,  and  laid  down  their  lives 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  true.  Nature  herself,  whose  adorn- 
ment is  only  an  accessory,  a  perfection  more  admirable  because 
apparently  unstudied  and  collateral,  seems  to  invite  admiration 
to  the  superior  beauty  of  usefulness  and  truth.  Yet  so  power- 
ful is  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  that  it  is  only  by  metaphor 
that  the  term  love  is  applied  to  intellectual  contemplation;  and 
Plato  complains  of  the  narrow  conventionality  which  limits  the 
term  best  expressing  the  pursuit  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  ex- 
cellent to  one  only,  and  that  not  the  most  elevated  among  its 
manifestations.  The  conception  of  love  of  God  implies  that 
which  is  attainable  by  man  only  in  a  limited  degree.  Universal 
sympathy  supposes  universal  knowledge,  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  all  beauty  discoverable  either  by  the  eye  or  intellect.  Per- 
fect intellectual  sympathy  presumes  identification,  or  at  least  so 

"  Karsten's  Empedocles,  v.  60.     Tenneman.  Hist.  L  260. 

•  Dante,  Inferao,  cant.  iii.  6.  "•  Kawlen's  Emped.  v.  110. 
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close  and  intimate  a  relation  with  the  universal  reason  as  to  be 
guided  by  it  in  every  thought,  word,  and  action ;  it  amounts  in 
short  to  that  inspiration  "  or  mental  absorption  contemplated  as 
possible  only  by  the  Eastern  mystic.     Plato,  whose  mysticism, 
however  lofty,  is  never  irrational,  points  out,  though  perhaps  in 
too  sanguine  terms**,  the  path  which  must  be  trod  in  order  to 
reach  these  lofty  regions   of  intellectual   sympathy,  of  which 
earthly  love  is  but  a  childish  anticipation,  or  a  feeble  and  fleet- 
ing symbol.     The  first  steps  are  described  as  the  engendering 
of  beautiful  thoughts  in  communion  with  fair  and  congenial 
minds;  at  first,  in  fixing  the  attention  and  affections  on  one 
beautiful  object;  then,  comparing  this  with  others,  in  observing 
how  under  all  forms  beauty  is  every  where  beauty's  brother,  and 
so  rising  from  the  contemplation  of  particulars  to  the  idea  of 
beauty  generally.     The  pupil  then,  no  longer  superstitiously 
devoted  to  a  single  object,  becomes  a  lover  of  all  forms  that  are 
beautiful,  yet  not  so  much  of  forms,  for  he  especially  learns  to 
set  mental  far  above  physical  beauty,  and  to  appreciate  the  con- 
finrmity  of  the  beautiful  in  moral  and  civil  duties  with  the  capa- 
cities and  consequent  obligations  of  his  own  nature.     He  is 
iben  initiated  in  science,  so  as  to  understand  the  loveliness  of 
wisdom ;  and  having  been  already  taught  to  generalize  his  love, 
and  to  extend  it  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  attraction,  he 
aspires  even  at  the  outset  to  the  contemplation  of  a  beauty  more 
large  and  majestic  than  any  contained  within  any  one  isolated 
pursuit,  and,  "  launching  boldly  on  the  wide  ocean  of  beauty,  he 
Inings  forth  in  profusion  the  lovely  and  lofty  conceptions  of 
philosophy;  until,  strengthened  and  confirmed,  he  learns  to  con- 
template one  only  science,  which  is  that  of  this  universal  beauty." 
**  He  who  has  been  educated  to  this  point  in  love  by  the  due 
•ftd  progressive  contemplation  of  the  beautifiil  now  arriving  to- 
wards the  completion  of  his  task  on  a  sudden  beholds  a  beauty 

"  The  lelf-tnfficing  contemplation  independent  of  action  or  desire  for  reward,  in 
tbe  Bagrat  Qeeta,  p.  40,  the  point  where  deliberate  choice  seems  to  be  superseded, 
■ki  to  mergie  in  an  unerring  instinct. 

"  Synpofc  210  B. 
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wonderfiil  iu  its  nature,  the  same  for  whose  sake  all  these  toils 
have  been  endured,  a  something  eternal,  unproduced  and  inde- 
structible, neither  growing  nor  decaying;  not  like  other  things 
partly  beautiful  and  partly  deformed,  or  at  one  time  beautiful,  at 
another  not;  not  beautiful  in  relation  to  one  thing,  and  de- 
formed in  relation  to  another;  nor  shaped  to  the  imagination  as 
a  fair  face  or  figure,  nor  hke  any  portion  of  the  body,  nor  like 
any  one  discourse  or  science.  Nor  does  it  subsist  in  any  other 
thing  that  lives,  nor  is  it  in  earth,  or  heaven,  but  it  is  eternally 
unique  and  self-subsistent,  and  monogeneous  with  itself.  All 
other  things  are  beautiful  by  participation  with  it,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  all  are  liable  to  be  produced  and  to  decay,  but  this 
never  becomes  either  more  or  less,  nor  suffers  any  change.  He 
who  ascending  from  a  correct  system  of  love  begins  to  contem- 
plate this  supreme  beauty  has  nearly  reached  the  consummation 
of  his  labour.  For  this  is  the  true  course  of  love,  that,  beginning 
with  those  transitory  objects  which  are  beautiftil,  we  ever  ascend 
towards  that  which  is  beauty  itself,  rising  as  it  were  by  progres- 
sive steps  from  the  love  of  one  form  to  that  of  two,  and  at 
length  of  all  forms  that  are  beautiful;  from  beautiful  forms  to 
beautifuf  habits  and  duties;  from  beautiful  practice  to  beautiful 
doctrines  and  contemplations;  until  from  the  meditation  and 
comparison  of  many  doctrines  we  arrive  at  last  at  that  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  beauty  itself,  in 
the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  which  we  may  at  length 
repose." 

*'  Such  a  life  as  this,"  continues  the  dialogue,  "  spent  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  is  the  life  for  men  to  live ; "  it 
is  what  by  Plato  would  be  called  the  philosophic,  by  us  the  re- 
ligious life.  There  is  much  in  the  description  that  may  appear 
at  first  sight  overstrained  and  rhapsodical.  It  might  be  ob- 
jected that  the  life  of  man  is  essentially  active,  not  contempla- 
tive ;  and  that  the  finality,  the  knowledge,  and  the  repose,  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  completion  of  the  course  marked  out  by  Plato, 
are  not  within  the  reach  of  man  in  this  stage  of  his  existence. 
But  these  objections  are  anticipated.     The  connection  between 
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knowledge  and  practice,  between  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  are  nowhere  more  insisted  on  than  among  the  Socra- 
tists.  It  is  true  that  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  science 
might  have  been  explained  in  simpler  language,  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  assumed  apprehension  of  the  supreme  "  monoedic  " 
beaoty  being  confessedly  incapable  of  ftiU  realisation  on  earth 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  metaphysical  chimaera.  However, 
neither  Plato  nor  his  master  professed  to  have  reached  this  pin- 
nacle of  truth;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggles  of 
dialectics  their  boast  was  in  the  consciousness  of  ignorance,  in 
the  absence  of  vain  pretension,  and  in  ascertaining  the  limits  of 
certainty  rather  than  assuming  the  possession  of  it^'.  But  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  certainty,  to  reject  the  existence  of  one 
aU-comprehending  science  merely  because  human  studies  are 
partial  and  limited'^,  would  amount  to  a  far  greater  absurdity,  to 
no  less  than  an  intellectual  atheism,  an  abdication  both  of  reli- 
gion and  philosophy.  Thought  can  be  reached  only  by  thought; 
and  human  thought  can  communicate  with  the  universal  thought 
only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  often  seen  and  always 
presumed  to  be  acting  connectedly  in  whose  uniform  tenor  it  is 
expressed.  This  is  the  highest  generalisation  at  present  within 
our  reach:  yet,  if  for  the  right  direction  of  science  it  is  fit  we 
should  know  its  limits,  considerations  of  even  higher  moment 
require  us  to  believe  that  there  must  be  a  knowledge,  though 
for  the  present  an  inaccessible  one,  beyond  those  limits,  a  master 
science  or  true  philosophy  realising  the  visions  of  Plato,  and 
which  may  one  day  enable  us  to  know  as  we  are  known. 

"  Xenoph.  Mem.  3,  9,  6.     Plato,  Apol.  21. 
**  Conf.  Ariitot  Eth.  N.  1,  3,  ad  fin. 
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Apollov.  Bhob.  Aigon.  i.  494. 

"^fbcr  SBcba  tnt^lXi  me^reimb  iuwdlm  ft(^  wibccfpctc^ciibc  ^^ilofop^c  (I6ev  ^o^ 
■ogonio  unb  cB  wicb  c^en  fo  unmd0lt(^  fie  \vl  Dcttinen/  oil  bic  octf)Obo;r(  3Kefnuno 
^<}ttimbfiir  tortt  fpotcc^iti  Ut  ^^ilofop^rn  in  i^cm  Xnfic^trn  bcbeutcnb  obweii^rnf 
Mbft  »o  f  e  auf  bi(  b«i(i0cn  15fi(^rc  ouibdS(ttt(^  fi(^  bcruf em  unb  wirbrc  bic  unia^tiocn  ^u« 
NMl  fine  doetic  Ot^opfundlfage  on  b<t  Spitit  ^obm  mfiScn/  wnin  fie  auf  bm  dXMatn 
(iArl  ^ona  9 tifpnu^  mac^n  woUrn." 

Vov  BoHLBV,  Das  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  168. 
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§1. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   ANCIENT   WISDOM. 

Tbe  earliest  exhibition  of  the  religious  sentiment  arising  out 
of  the  action  of  the  external  world  upon  the  mind  has  been 
said  to  be  allied  to  fear.  **  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom;"*    for  a  vague  superstitious  awe  is  the 

• 

inipression  which  external  power  is  at  first  most  likely  to  pro- 
doce  upon  a  mind  unable  fiilly  to  understand  its  operations  \ 
Fear  is  as  inevitable  in  the  religion  of  the  ignorant  as  force  in 
the  government  of  the  savage.  It  was  probably  through  the 
influence  of  this  feeling  that  superior  intellect  first  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  moral  power  and  in  interrupting  the  wild  equality 
of  nature.  They  whose  powers  appeared  to  transcend  those  of 
other  men,  and  who  by  greater  familiarity  with  physical  agents 
Were  really  able  to  form  more  distinct  conceptions  respecting 
them,  to  give  them  names  ^,  and  even  to  afiect  an  authority  to 
interpret  or  control  them,  naturally  became  invested  with  a 
diare  of  the  superstitious  reverence  paid  to  the  mysterious 
objects  of  their  worship.     Such  was  the  divine  authority .  ori- 

'  ProT.  i.  7.  6en.zxxi.58.  Statius,  Theb.  iii.  661.  Not  that  the  religioiu  sen- 
tiaent  is  fear  only ;  it  ii  rather  that  general  sense  of  limitation  and  dependence 
vUeh  under  different  circumstances  may  produce  many  varieties  of  feeling.  Comp. 
JtmiL  X.  2. 

'  Virg.  Qeorg.  ii  491,  and  parallels  in  Lucretius. 

*  Herod,  ii.  52.     Diod.  S.  ii.  40. 
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ginally  ascribed  to  priests  and  prophets.  These  first  ministers 
of  Religion  derived  their  knowledge  immediately  from  Heaven, 
or  from  nature  * ;  their  skill  in  art  was  magic ;  their  poetry  and 
music  inspiration  *.  They  were  the  privileged  expositors  of  the 
so-called  "  Word  of  God,"  personified  as  "  the  first-bom  of 
Heaven"  in  the  Persian  Hom,  or  the  Egyptian  Thotb,  and 
transmitted  like  Agamemnon's  sceptre  from  age  to  age  un- 
changed. They  alone  were  able  to  bind  or  influence  the  Pro- 
tean changes  of  nature;  to  exorcise  Leviathan*,  to  control 
fate^,  and  to  read  futurity*.  The  whole  universe  seemed  to 
them  one  living  revelation.  They  discovered  wisdom  in  stones 
and  trees  ^  in  fowls  and  fishes '°.  The  authority  thus  obtained 
united  the  office  of  king  with  that  of  priest ;  it  was  a  divine 
commission,  its  regulations  being  a  transcript  of  the  will  of 
God  as  manifested  in  heaven  ".  The  processes  of  agriculdiie 
and  the  first  institutions  of  civilization  depend  on  the  heavenly 
luminaries  ",  and  on  physical  conditions.  Thus  were  the  fiist 
laws  written  by  the  finger  of  God  in  the  firmament,  on  the 
heavenly  Meru  or  Olympus,  in  unmistakeable  characters  of 
light,  and  the  second  promulgation  of  the  law  was  in  analogy 
with  the  first,  when  Zoroaster  received  from  heaven  the  gift  of 
fire  "  and  the  word  of  life,  or  when  Sinai,  Uke  Olympus,  trem- 
bled and  smoked  during  the  communication  of  the  statutes  and 
judgments  of  the  Almighty.  The  Sun,  "  the  Brazen  Watch- 
man of  Crete,"  vigilantly  upheld  the  laws  revealed  by  Jupiter 
to  Minos  ^* ;  and  the  bull,  at  once  an  emblem  of  physical  and 
social  existence,  the  leader  of  earthly  institutions  as  of  the 
heavenly  constellations,  surrendered  its  prerogative  only  when 

*  Oir^ar*  i»  futv.     Iliad,  v.  64. 

*  Iliad,  i.  70.     Hesiod,  Th.  81. 

"  Job  iii.  8.  ib.  Hizig.  '  Numb.  xxii.  5. 

»  1  Sam.  ix.  9.     Conf.  Exod.  vii.  11.  •  Plato,  Ph»dr.  275  b. 

'«  Job  xii.  7,  8. 

"  Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  36;  ii.  12,  104,  spq. ;  iv.  371.    Gen.  i.  14.  Job  xxzviii.  S8. 
Jerem.  xxxi.  35  ;  xxxiii.  25. 

•'  Virg.  Georg.  i.  5.  "  Greigniant,  Eel.  i.  317. 

'*  Plato,  Minos,  819,  320.     Creuz.  S.  i.  40. 
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snpsTfiedetl  by  an  equally  TamouB  tegi»la,toi'  in  the  jiei'suii  of  the 
Athflninc  Theseus  ". 

"The  dawn  of  learning,"  says  Sir  John  Mulcolm '",  "  haa 
almoat  always  been  oonfioed  Ut  those  who,  being  intnist^d  willi 
tlie  mire  of  sucred  ceremonies,  have  devotud  their  exclusive 
kauitledge  to  tho  exaltation  and  support  of  their  religion."  In 
early  agea  all  contemplation  was  religious;  there  was  no  dis- 
tincliou  between  the  seoular  and  sacred ;  the  whole  universe 
was  divine,  and  it  was  this  divine  problem  which  the  stiges  of 
si)tj(|aity  undertook  to  expound.  Thev  devoted  tbemaelveB  to 
its  interpretation  with  the  rashness  of  an  inexperienced  sketcher 
nho  attempts  to  unite  in  one  grand  composition  all  the  features 
of  eartli  and  sky  before  he  has  properly  mastered  the  rudi- 
mentary details  of  his  art.  They  professed  to  survey  nature 
with  the  watchfulness  of  the  dog-star",  with  llie  penetrating 
glance  of  Lynceus,  or  Atlas,  who  saw  down  into  the  ocean 
deptlia  ".  There  was  then  no  distinct  astronomy,  theology. 
history,  &c. ;  there  was  but  the  one  mental  exercise,  whose  re- 
eolta  were  called  "  Wisdom."  Thin  primeval  wisdom  was  of 
the  BAlue  comprehensive  character  as  that  ascribed  to  Solomon. 
Il  waa  an  intimacy  with  nature,  an  association  of  the  derivative 
spirit  with  it»  author,  that  which  personified  might  be  said  to 
Iwve  dwelt  alone  with  him  before  the  creation  '  .  Its  preten- 
sions were  llierefore  as  universal  as  its  source.  The  priestly 
astiURomers  of  Egypt  were  also  legislator  and  judges,  scribes 
aod  historians.  They  taught  men  and  kings  the  first  lessons 
of  agricolturs  ** ;  they  were  physicians  of  the  body  as  well  as 
wf  iJie  sonl  "  ;  masters  of  the  hydraulic  art  which  irrigated  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  by  means  of  waUnvorks  and  camils ;   and 


■■  I»<id.S.LS 
ii.lO,  a. 

"  fiiiL  Ptrraia,!.  1S1- 

"  a™.  Od.  L  52.  Vitg.  Soad, 
**  CoDip.  Scil&i-  liL  16.  Diod. .' 
»  Cn<u.  a.  ii.  13.     Ep»d.  <l,  S4 
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they  were  htmous  architects  as  shown  by  the  enduring  charac- 
ter of  their  works.  The  letters  invented  by  Mercury,  and  the 
music  taught  by  Apollo,  were  but  the  analogies  and  harmonies 
of  nature  interpreted  by  the  priests,  who,  pretending  to  8upe^ 
natural  authority,  assumed  an  unbounded  control  over  their 
countrymen,  and  comprised  within  the  circle  of  religious  re- 
lations the  minutest  details  of  their  customs  and  conduct  **. 

Science  and  art  under  religious  patronage  were  unfruitM  and 
unprogressive.  ''  The  guardians  of  infant  science  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Nile,  rendered  it  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  their  untutored  cotemporaries  by  combining  it 
with  religion ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  enslaved  it  to  their 
own  superstitions,  and  for  ever  stopped  its  progress  at  the 
point  where  it  was  bound  to  opinions  held  sacred  and  im- 
mutable."'* Art  was  checked  by  the  arrest  of  science,  by  that 
horror  of  innovation  which  is  still  seen  in  the  rigid  forms  of 
an  Egyptian  statue ;  all  the  energies  of  mind  were  exhausted 
in  the  pursuit  of  those  mystical  analogies  and  religions 
symbols  which  form  the  puerile  and  often  unintelligible  subject 
of  the  regulations  of  oriental  lawgivers,  such  as  the  hooks  and 
pillars  of  the  tabernacle,  the  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean, 
the  sin  of  interrupting  a  cow  while  drinking,  or  that  of  a  stu- 
dent in  theology  carrying  a  watering-pot  '*.  These  teclmicali- 
ties  were  treasured  up  in  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  adept  From 
the  excessively  religious  Egyptians  '*  Herodotus  could  get  no 
authentic  information  as  to  the  sources  or  rising  of  the  Nile  * ; 
the  object  of  the  priests  seemed  to  be  to  withhold  information 

«  Conf.  Herod,  i.  46;  ii.  29. 

*^  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,   Ed.  Review,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  221.     Penny  Magasine,  art 
Sculpture.     Plato,  Laws,  ii.  656.    "  Um^a  ravr»  «vz  i^kv  •vn  l^fy^mfif  ovr  mXXm 

war^4a.'* 

^*  Menu.  4,  12,  38,  59.     A  singular  example  of  ''Wisdom"  is  given  in  Revel. 
ziii.  18,  founded  on  the  Rabbinical  figure  "Gematria." 

^'  St»0tfittt  fri^<rr«»f.     Herod,  iii.  37.     Lucian  de  Imag.  27. 

••  Herod,  ii.  28,  29. 
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rather  than  to  communicate  it ;  the  sacred  legends  were  told 
without  attempt  at  explanation  '^^  and  he  who  self- instructed 
was  able  to  divine  their  enigmas  was  directed  strictly  to  reserve 
his  knowledge  to  himself".  Priestcraft  or  "wisdom"  partook 
of  the  habitually  jealous  character  of  early  empirical  art,  guard- 
ing its  results  in  the  same  spirit  of  selfish  cunning  with  which 
they  seemed  to  have  been  wrung  in  association  with  the  ele- 
mentary conveniences  of  life  from  a  grudging  nature ".  Yet 
this  reserve  was  as  much  the  inseparable  condition  of  theology 
as  the  deliberate  artifice  of  its  authors.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
illiterate  to  grasp  a  vague  and  illimitable  mystery,  or  to  be 
suddenly  initiated  into  an  unexplored  range  of  speculation. 
The  sacred  legends  were  then,  as  now,  simply  narrated ;  they 
were  often  probably  understood  little  better  by  the  ofl&ciating 
priest  than  by  the  vulgar ;  and  though  like  nature,  from  which 
they  were  derived,  they  were  rich  in  meaning,  the  meaning  in 
both  cases  was  too  undefined  and  extensive  to  be  easily  taught; 
every  one  had  to  search  and  learn  it  for  himself. 


§2. 

FORM    AND    CHARACTER   OF   ANCIENT   INSPIRATION. 

Nature's  original  lessons  are  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  visible  imagery,  and  their  utterance,  though  without  sound 
or  language  ^  has  the  advantage  of  being  universally  intelligible. 
Poetry,  therefore,  or  the  articulate  expression  of  this  silent  but 
universal  symboUsm,  was  accounted  the  language  of  the  gods, 
and  of  divinely  inspired  men.  The  ancient  bards,  such  as 
Thamyris,  Tiresias,  or  Homer,  though  blind  as  to  outward  sense, 

»  Ideler  Hand-bach,  i.  188.     Herod,  ii.  19,  130.     Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  144. 
^  Macrob.  Sat  1,  7,  p.  236.  Zeun.  Plut  de  Horn.  Poes.  ch.  92,  p.  1131.  Strabo, 
X.  476.     "  i  s^n^if  Tttf  ti^»n  0t/M,uvat  t§  fttat  fuftw/ttfn  rnt  fv^tt  m»T§y  ftvyv^m* 

'"*  Comp.  ProT.  XXV.  2  ;  Isaiah  xlv.  15.     Hetnod's  Works,  42. 
'  Pwlm  xix.  2.     Lengerke,  Psalmen,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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were  full  of  eyes  within';  Actceon-like  they  "had  gazed  on 
nature's  naked  loveliness,"  and  the  words  they  uttered  were  not 
their  own,  but  that  of  the  divine  spirit  within  them ".  To  the 
poet-priests  of  nature,  represented  by  names  like  Orpheus  or 
Eumolpus,  were  ascribed  tlie  first  religious  establishments  as 
well  as  the  first  poetical  compositions*. 

"  DicUe  per  carmina  sortcs 


£t  vitae  monitrata  yia  eit."  * 

But  the  earUest  poetry  was  not  a  contrivance  purposely  planned 
to  win  the  savage  to  civilization;  it  was  the  wild  and  spon- 
taneous growth  of  natural  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  preme- 
ditated art  or  ornamental  refinement,  but  an  indispensable  want» 
a  necessary  medium  for  the  communication  of  ideas ;  it  was  not 
a  device  deliberately  adopted  to  interpret  impressions,  bnt  a 
revelation  unconsciously  excited  in  the  mind  and  commnnioated 
to  the  tongue  by  the  feelings.  It  was  no  exclusive  invention 
of  the  individual,  but  the  utterance  of  those  common  thoughts 
suggested  more  or  less  distinctly  to  every  mind  by  natm^ 
whose  inspired  authenticity  was  stamped  by  the  universal  echo 
of  assent  they  met  with  when  clothed  in  shape  or  sound.  The 
inspiration  of  antiquity,  and  the  poetical  imagery  which  flowed 
from  it  were  not  understood  figuratively,  but  felt  literally;  and 
in  tliis  superhuman  view  of  their  nature  were  implied  both  the 
absence  of  deliberate  invention,  and  the  truth  and  unconscious 
fidelity  of  their  expression.  The  development  of  psychology  has 
never  entirely  banished  the  belief  in  realism  and  intuitions; 
and  if  to  a  mind  like  that  of  Plato  the  results  of  combination 
and  comparison  appeared  as  celestial  emanations,  no  wonder 
that,  when  the  natural  and  mental  laws  were  wholly  unobserved, 
the  first  revelations  of  intellect  should  appear  not  only  true  but 
miraculous.  All  men  can  in  some  measure  feel,  but  few  can 
understand,  still  fewer  express^.     The  work  of  poetical  im- 

''  Horn.  Odyss.  viii.  64 ;  x.  498. 

^  Hes.  Th.  31.     Odygg.  xxii.  347.     Couip.  Luke  xiL  12.     1  Cor.  xii.  10. 

*  Pans.  ii.  30  ;  iii.  13.     Phoiii  Bibl.  p.  451. 

^  Ep.  ad  Pison.  403.  '  i.  e.  more  than  the  simplest  propocitioiw. 
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agination  at  first  appears  as  a  new  creation^ ;  yet,  in  reality,  it  is 
only  an  effort  of  observation,  combination,  and   comparison, 
which,  though  seemingly  more  or  less  confined  to  individuals,  is 
in  some  measure  vaguely  anticipated  by  all.     Hypothetically, 
therefore,  we  attribute  the  origin  of  religious  poetry  and  sym- 
bolism to  distinguished  men  only,  because  it  is  matter  of  common 
experience  that  to  bring  forth  into  light  the  thoughts  which 
before  lay  hid  and  unfashioned  in  the  human  breast  belongs 
only  to  genius.     It  was  the  privilege  of  the  inspired  few  to 
utter  what  had  been  secretly  felt  by  many,  and  to  be  the  medium 
to  clothe  in  sound  and  language  what  was  henceforth  to  be 
undoubtingly  accepted  as  "  divine  truth."  *     The  character  of 
these  utterances,  as  well  as  the  mode  or  form  of  communicating 
them,  must  of  course  have  depended  on  the  standard  of  co- 
temporary  feeUng  and  knowledge.     Poetry  then  performed  the 
office  afterwards  assumed  by  philosophy  of  interpreting  man  to 
himself;  of  making  him  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
own  perceptions.     Figurative  language  was  the  most  natural 
expression  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  bard,  and  the  most  intel- 
ligible to  the  people.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  first  teachers  of 
mankind  had  borrowed  the  method  of  instruction  observed  in 
nature,  which  addresses  the  eye.  rather  than  the  ear,  and  com- 
prises an  endless  store  of  pregnant  hieroglyphics.    These  lessons 
of  the  olden  time  were  the  riddles  of  the  Sphynx,  tempting  the 
carious  by  their  quaintness,  but  involving  the  personal  risk  of 
the  adventurous  interpreter*.     **The  gods  themselves,"  it  was 
said,  ^*  disclose  their  intentions  to  the  wise,  but  to  fools  their 
teaching  is  unintelligible ;"  and  the  King  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
WW  said  not  to  declare,  nor  on  the  other  hand  to  conceal,  but 
emphatically  "intimate  or  signify." *°     The  ancient  sages,  both 
Barbarian  and  Greek,  involved  their  meaning  in  similar  in- 
directions and  enigmas";  their  lessons  were  conveyed  either  in 

n«»rif.  *  Comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  23. 

•  ApoUod.  3,  5,  8.  '•  Plutarch,  Pyth.  Orac.  ch.  21,  26. 

"  Pausan.  viii.  8.     Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  p.  658,  680,  737.     iStobic.  Kcl.  Phys. 
530.    Olympiodorus,  Crcuz.  p.  9. 
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visible  symbols  **,  or  in  those  "  parables  and  dark  sayings  of  oU" 
which  the  Israelites  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to  hand  down 
unchanged  to  successive  generations  '*.  The  explanatory  tokens 
employed  by  man,  whether  emblematical  objects  or  actions ^^ 
were  like  the  mystic  signs  and  portents  either  in  dreams  or  by 
the  wayside*'  supposed  to  be  significant  of  the  intentions  of 
the  gods;  both  required  the  aid  of  anxious  thought  and  skilful 
interpretation'".  Even  kings  and  heroes  thought  it  no  degra- 
dation to  propound  or  interpret  a  riddle";  for  it  was  only 
through  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  analogous  problems  of 
nature  that  the  will  of  Heaven  could  be  understood  by  the 
diviner,  or  the  lessons  of  wisdom  become  manifest  to  the  saga 
Symbols  are  either  oral  or  demonstrative;  they  may  addresB 
either  the  ear  or  eye ;  but  the  use  of  words  and  letters  as  con- 
ventional exponents  of  thought  was  anticipated  by  a  class  of 
signs  more  universally  current;  and  the  former,  long  after  their 
first  introduction,  were  employed  only  as  accessory  explanations 
of  the  act  or  image,  just  as  in  modem  English  law  the  inden- 
ture was  in  its  origin  subordinate  and  supplementary  to  the 
formal  act  of  dehvery'*.  The  commonest  actions  and  affirma- 
tions were  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  that  natural  sematology  " 
which  like  the  rain-drop  reflecting  the  light  of  heaven"  transfers 
ideas  powerfully  and  instantaneously  from  mind  to  mind,  and 
is  more  forcible,  though  less  flexible,  than  the  mechanism  of 
language.  The  air,  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the  lights  of 
heaven,  or  the  instinct  of  auimals,  had  each  of  them  some 
peculiar  quality  mysteriously  significant  of  Deity ;  and  when  the 

^  T«  tu^4nr»  r«v  ffirttf  fUfiui/utT».     Iambi.  Myit.  vii.  1.     ^iimfrm  fpnrwiet, 
Pind.  01.  ii.  162. 

"  Psalm  Ixxviii.  2,  6.     Deut.  vi.  7,  20 ;  xi.  19. 

>*  Herod,  iu.  21  ;  iv.  131. 

>*  Gen.  xU.     JEschyl.  Prom.  496,  Bloom.     Iliad,  viii.  247. 

'•  Pind.  01.  ii.  153.     Herod,  i.  78 ;  iv.  132.     Plut.  Isis  and  Otiiris,  ch.  3. 

"  Joseph.  A.  8,  5,  8.     Psalm  Ixxviii.  2.     Judges  xiv.  14. 

'"  Conf.  Gen.  xv.  8.     Livy,  i.  24,  32.     Herod,  iv.  131. 

'•  Iliad,  i.  234.     Herod,  i.  165 ;  vi.  37. 

^  PliiUrch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  20,  74. 
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priest  first  set  up  a  carved  image  for  a  god,  he  did  not  imagine, 
any  more  than  the  German  philosopher,  that  he  was  creating 
the  Creator;  he  attempted  only  to  give  fixation  and  currency 
to  the  expression  of  an  idea  in  the  form  most  easily  compre- 
hensive. There  was  a  wide  interval  between  the  use  of  a 
metaphorical  symbolism,  and  the  formation  of  an  abstract 
theology.  The  intermediate  space  in  the  history  of  intellectual 
development  is  occupied  by  mythology.  This  venerable  de- 
pository of  the  oldest  thoughts'**  arose  when  fact  and  opinion 
were  wholly  unsevered ;  when  notions  assumed  unquestioned  the 
disguise  of  existences  and  deeds,  and  when  all  abstract  specula- 
tion fell  naturally  into  the  form  of  narrative.  The  irresistible 
propensity  of  the  mind  when  unchecked  by  experience  to  believe 
its  own  prepossessions  was  wantonly  developed  into  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  sayings  and  stories",  not,  like  our  own  popular  legend, 
subordinate  to  an  educated  and  more  accurate  mode  of  thinking, 
but  comprising,  under  the  form  of  religion,  the  whole  amount 
of  cotemporary  knowledge  and  civilization.  Mythological  lore 
might  consist  either  of  sacred  commentaries,  "icfoi  \oyoi"  ex- 
plfljiatory  of  established  symbols,  or  of  independent  traditions 
embodpng  physical  or  moral  speculation,  in  which  the  elements 
or  planets  were  the  actors,  and  the  creation  and  revolutions  of 
the  world  were  intermingled  with  recollections  of  ancient  events. 
Nature  became  her  own  expositor  through  the  medium  of  an 
arbitrary  symbolical  construction,  and  every  fanciful  view  of  the 
relation  between  the  human  and  divine  received  a  dramatic 
form.  Mythus,  or  narrative  symbolism,  grew  up  concurrently 
with  that  personifying  tendency  which  in  religion  produced  a 
pantheon,  and  in  language  impressed  upon  the  signs  for 
inanimate  objects  the  distinctions  of  sex.  Philosophy  was 
the  reversal  of  this  process;  it  stripped  conceptions  of  their 
dramatic  personality,  and  often  proceeded  to  question  and  deny 
their  speculative  truth.     But  as  it  is  proverbially  difficult  to 

"  Tacit.  Gem.  2.     Flut.  Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  20. 
^  A»#^iwr*rf  ir«A«i«i  fn^uf.    Find.  01.  vii.  54. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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State  a  fact  without  some  admixture  of  opinion,  or  to  prevent 
the  mind  from  anticipating  inferences,  the  first  philosophy  was 
itself  mythical,  differing  from  what  it  superseded  only  by 
being  less  intolerant  and  superstitious.  Mythology  was  an 
imperfect  philosophy,  though  directly  opposed  to  the  true 
philosophic  spirit,  which  is  ever  tending  to  contract  the  sphere 
of  mythus  by  recurring  to  experience.  True  mythus  could 
flourish  only  when  there  was  no  true  philosophy.  It  was  also 
anterior  to  art ;  for  art  implies  a  premeditation  unknown  to  the 
first  unconscious  expression  of  the  feelings.  The  poetry  of 
art  often  adopted  materials  supplied  by  the  earlier  poetry  of 
nature'';  but  it  could  not  itself  have  originated  them,  nor  could 
conscious  art  have  ever  created  objects  of  religious  veneration. 
The  divinity  of  Homer  s  Jove  was  accepted,  not  as  the  mero 
creation  of  the  poet,  but  as  a  revelation  made  to  him  from 
above ;  and  tlie  innovations  in  sculpture,  which  the  public  taste 
from  time  to  time  required,  were  admitted  by  the  reUgiouSy  not 
as  results  of  human  invention,  but  on  the  faith  of  a  supposed. 
vision  of  the  artist  as  new  communications  fix)m  the  gods*^. 
True  mythus  was  never,  therefore,  allegory;  it  was  an  unpre- 
meditated expression  which  appeared  such  only  when  its  sub- 
jectivity became  obvious,  and  underwent  a  construction  radically 
inconsistent  with  its  mythical  or  sacred  character. 

§3. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   COSMOGONIC   SYSTEMS. 

Nature  is  everywhere  different,  yet  everywhere  the  same; 
and  mythologies,  which  are  only  diversified  reflections  of  it, 
maintain  throughout  all  their  varieties  a  certain  analogy  and  uni- 
formity, so  tliat ,  even  where  no  affiUation  can  be  traced,  the 
ideas  of  one  country  may  serve  in  illustration  of  those  of  an- 
other.     The    problems   with   which    antiquity   undertook   to 

"  Mythi.  M  Creuz#»r,  Sj-mb.  i.  86. 
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grapple,  and  which  it  attempted  to  solve  in  its  accumulations  of 
mythi,  were  the  same  which  must  everywhire  occupy  the  human 
mind,  the  questions  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  Nature.  The  chief 
bosiness  of  mythology  is  to  explain  known  and  familiar  facts ; 
and  the  great  fact  of  the  world's  existence  naturally  became  a 
principal  topic  of  mythic  illustration.  Hence  the  earliest 
efforts  of  philosophy  took  the  form  of  cosmogony.  It  was  an 
implied  prerogative  of  that  wisdom  which  was  conceived  as  de- 
rivative from  the  Divine  to  recount  what  took  place  at  the  ori- 
ginal oonstruction  of  earth  and  heaven,  an  event  virtually  wit- 
nessed and  attested  by  itself.  The  laws  of  Menu,  like  those  of 
Moses,  begin  with  cosmogony;  and  the  history  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, like  that  of  the  Brahmins  and  Chaldeans,  is  contained  in 
an  astronomico-theological  outline  embracing  the  whole  course 
ot  time'.  The  lyre  of  Orpheus*  and  the  pipe  of  Silenus* 
song  bow  heaven  and  earth  rose  out  of  Chaos;  Atlas  taught  of 
men  and  beasts,  of  rain  and  lighUiing,  of  the  ecUpses  and  irre- 
gularities of  the  heavenly  bodies',  for  the  earliest  hymns  and 
utterances  of  Nature  through  the  organs  of  her  poetic  children 
were  necessarily  the  reflections  of  her  own  being,  like  the  first 
strain  of  the  infant  Hermes : 

£ven  Plato  so  far  conformed  to  the  antique  method  as  to  preface 
his  moral  and  political  theories  with  his  Timaeus,  so  as  to  con- 
nect the  institutions  of  man  with  the  harmonious  establishment 

of  the  universe. 
Cosmogonies  are  principally  of  two  kinds,  varying  with  the 

notion  formed  of  Deity  as  Pantheistic  or  personal,  fi*om  the 

'  Pro?.  Tiii  27.    Rev.  iii.  14. 

'  Niebulir'i  Rome,  Tnuul.  L  p.  187. 

'  ApoHon.  Rh.  i.  496. 

*  Virg.  Bdog.  vi.  81.  Silenns  reaembles  the  Ganesa,  or  Sacred  Intelligence  of 
^  Hindoo*,  a  personage  corresponding  with  the  Egyptian  Hermes.  iElian,  V.  H. 
iii  18.    Cic  N.  D.     Davis  and  Grenzer,  iii  23. 

•  Viig.  ^n.  i.  741.  •  Homer,  Hymn.  Merc  69. 
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most  recondite  self-evolution  to  the  most  familiar  notion  of 
manual  construction.^  Extreme  instances  are  the  higher  Indian 
and  Egyptian  doctrines,  in  which  the  external  world  is  a  mere 
development  of  the  Supreme  Being  accompanied  with  the 
notion  of  a  divine  humiliation  and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  Zoroas- 
trian  and  Mosaic  systems,  in  which'  a  Divine  Agent,  distinct 
from  the  world,  moulds  a  preexistent  matter  into  forms  after  the 
manner  of  a  human  workman.  The  greater  number  of  cosmo- 
gonical  theories  are  intermediate  between  these  extremes.  In 
most  cases  a  Pantheistic  conception  is  interwoven  with  physical 
or  human  symbols;  and  this  compromise  between  the  obscuie 
and  the  familiar  was  very  commonly  effected  by  adopting  the 
form  of  the  earliest  oriental  records,  the  genealogy^.  The 
notion  of  creation  is  nothing  more  than  an  analogical  in- 
ference from  experience;  the  commencement  of  the  world  was 
as  the  dawning  of  the  day,  the  spring  of  the  year*;  primsBval 
night  was  the  womb  of  nature;  the  seed,  the  egg,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  birth  were  each  called  upon  to  contribute 
their  share  to  image  forth  a  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse. Among  tlie  rest  the  genealogical  form,  generally  assumed 
by  the  traditionary  memories  of  human  successions,  was  found 
equally  applicable  to  theoretical  physics ;  it  explained  the  ab- 
struse Pantheistic  notion  of  the  self- development  of  the  Deity 
by  an  easy  and  obvious  analogy,  and  cosmogony,  more  and 
more  involved  in  physical  and  sexual  illustrations  through 
the  treatment  of  hieratic  poets,  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  a 
divine  pedigree  or  theogony.  The  successions  of  the  physical 
and  moral  world  which  the  Hindoos  are  presumed  to  have  in- 
tended by  their  avatars,  thus  became  in  Greek  theology  revo- 
lutions of  dynasties,  and  a  series  of  family  descents.     Greece 

*  Perhaps  to  these  might  be  added  the  Etruscan,  though  the  origin  of  the  cosmo- 
gony  in  Suidas,  art.  Tyrrhenui,  is  very  uncertain.     But  many  curious  general 
blances  to  Magism  are  suggested  in  Micali,  ''  Monumenti  Inediti." 

•  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  336. 
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contained  a  great  variety  of  local  cosmogouical  legeutls,  out  of 
vMch  was  compiled  the  fragmentary  composition  known  aa  tlie 
iheogony  of  Hesiod.  Many  of  such  substantially  independent 
mylhi  were  now  altered  and  modified  to  suit  the  system  of  the 
poet  who  incorporated  them,  and  hrought  into  a  seeming  cou- 
cordaace  and  unifomiity  by  heing  made  subordinate  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Cronidse,  and  to  the  genealogy  of  Zeus,  Thus 
the  connection  of  Hephsstus  with  Aphrodite*  which  is  hut  a 
secDodary  incident  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Olympians '",  was  pro- 
bably the  Samothracian  symbol  of  creation;  the  net,  the  same 
doubtless  as  that  in  which  Perseus  was  landed  on  Seriphus", 
represents  the  ganuont  of  the  universe",  or  mantle  of  Brahm  ; 
Hermes,  who  raises  tlie  laughter  of  the  goda  iu  the  Odyssee  at 
the  amour  of  Ares,  is  the  ithyphallic  Gigou  or  Casuiilus;  the 
sun,  who  betrays  the  deed,  and  Poseidon,  interceding  for  tlie 
culprit,  are  parts  of  the  same  mystery.  The  nuptials  of  Peleus, 
OS  of  Zeus  with  Themis,  Here,  or  Giea,  are  eauh  of  them  a 
sacred  or  coemogonio  marriage  ",  representing  the  mystic  union 
of  heaven  and  earth,  the  prohfic  spring-tide  of  the  universe'*. 
Almost  all  nations  have  endeavoured  to  enhance  their  dignity 
hy  eonnecling  themselves  with  the  gods  and  with  the  origin  of 
Ibe  world.  They  believed  their  ancestors  to  have  lived  nearer 
to  the  gods,  or  to  have  been  themselves  gods.  Ciidmus  and 
Cvorops  ore  half  human,  half  cosmogonical  or  divine;  Thebes 
aang  to  the  sound  of  Amphion's  lyre  is  the  world  awakening 
U  the  music  of  the  shell  of  Vishnou.  A  similar  mythology 
with  characteristic  variations  is  found  in  the  Vedas ;  where  the 
>d<mitDeiit  of  heaven  with  stars  and  the  regulation  of  the  seasons 
arc  Bscrihed  to  the  powerful  efficacy  of  patriarchal  devotion". 
The  walls  of  Athens  and  Troy  were  built  by  llie  impersonated 


'  (a.  liii.  2S6.     Cnn 


<.Ula 


•  Ha.  ThBig.  945. 

"  CoBn  Fbcmrrti.  Stun,  46,  48. 

"  'Itfii  y/ut.     Orphic  Frag,  3S. 

■•  Vinf.  Oenrjj,  ii, 

j^  iaii,  in  tbe  Zciuchrlfl  dcr  D.  M.  GeiuU'Wl 


'  Strabo,  487. 
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elements,  and  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  pom®riam  was  the 
zodiacal  limit  originally  marked  out  by  the  great  Architect  in 
the  waste  of  space  ^".     The  stories  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithe, 
the  wars  of  gods  with  Titans  or  giants,  are  the  supposed  ele- 
mental  discord  out  of  which  arose  the  harmony  and  stability  of 
Nature.     At  the  head  of  each  national  genealogy  men  and  mon- 
archs  issued  from  the  ground,  or  derived  their  origin  firom  a 
mysterious  hypothetical  ancestor  who  was  either  a  known  mem- 
ber of  a  theogonic  series,  or  being  without  any  ostensible  fiuher 
was  inferred  to  be  divine  '^.     Yet  the  original  Pantheistic  feeling 
was  never  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  humanising  machinery  of 
polytheism;  it  appears  obscurely  even  in  the  Zendavesta,  inthe 
cosmogonical  mythologies  of  the  Puranas,  and  in  the  Homeric 
epic*'.     The  oriental  story  of  the  protogonio  egg  became  natu- 
ralised in  the  Peloponnesus;  the  Dioscuri  springing  from  the 
swan-begotten  egg  of  Leda**,  are  the  sun  and  moon  capped  with 
the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres,  or  day  and  night;  or  to  each 
of  the  two  spheres  was  attached  a  feminine  moon,  Helena  being 
substituted  in  one  dualism  for  Castor,  and  the  latter  forming 
with  Clythemnestra  a  secondary  or  Cthonian  pair  descended 
from  a  father  whose  relation  to  Zeus  is  the  same  as  that  which 
existed  between  the  Dioscuii.     But  the  imagery  of  Greek  cos- 
mogony is  not  confined  to  that  of  sex.     The  Pantheistic  feeling 
is  still  more  distinct  in  the  equivocal  and  independent  genera- 
tions, such  as  those  of  Erectheus  and  Hephaestus;  audit  would 
seem  as  if  it  had  been  sometimes  found  necessary  to  modify  the 
common  phenomena  by  some  extraordinary  mark  or  restriction 
in  order  to  convey  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  conception. 
The  strange  figure  of  generation  after  swallowing,  or  by  Cata- 
posis,  as  in  the  instance  of  Metis,  is  called  by  Miiller  a  poetical 

'•  Plutarch,  Vit.  Rom.     Comp.  Job  xxxviii.  6.     Prov.  viii.  27. 

"  Herod,  vi.  63  ;  ii.  144.     Hebrews  vii.  3. 

»•  Nitsch  to  Odysa.  Introd.  13. 

'•  Hansa,  or  the  gander,  (Virg.  Ciris,  489,)  the  symbol  of  the  creator  Brahma,  a 
bird  sacred  to  Priapus  and  to  Venus.  Petron.  Sat  137.  Laur.  Lyd.  ir.  44.  Lai- 
sen.  I.  Antiq.  786. 
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one";  it  is  rather  a  hieratic  or  Orphic  figure  Bimilar  to  those 
which  occur  in  the  legend  of  Cronus".  Wlietht-r  tlie  cosmo- 
gonies  termed  Orphic",  or  such  of  them  at  least  as  are  as  old 
as  Ooomacritus,  were  strictly  speaking  revivals  of  native  doc- 
trines or  new  importattons  from  the  East,  it  is  clear  that  llio 
Pantbdau  which  they  taught  was  not  an  ahsolntely  new  opinion 
in  Greece,  but  that  illustrated  symhohcally  hy  theologers, 
Kud  dogmatically  by  the  Ionian  philosophy,  it  amounted  only  to 
reaasertion  of  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  per- 
sonifying system.  The  Jewish  Cabbnliats  endeavoured  in  the 
sam«  way  to  supply  from  oriental  sources  what  they  conceived 
to  be  deficient  in  the  simple  nairativB  of  Moses  where  God  ap- 
pears to  make  a  world  witliout  foreseeing  the  probable  conse- 
quences"; and  they  were  therefore  induced  to  engraft  upon  the 
autborised  account  much  of  the  mysticism  of  Plato,  of  Persia, 
and  of  Egypt;  the  doctrine  of  aelf-evolulion,  of  an  antetypal 
creation,  and  of  an  antemundnne  fall.  Arbitrary  interpreta- 
tjiMifl  and  changes  hke  these  were  deemed  necessary  by  pbiloao- 
phising  Jews,  in  order  to  veil  the  unseemly  faniiUarity  of  the 
Creator  as  a  personal  agent.  Yet  the  theory  of  personal  crea- 
tiOD  is  in  itself  no  conclusive  evidence  of  ruder  intellects, 
or  of  an  earUer  age.  The  first  children  of  the  elements  had 
not  attempted  to  separate  tlieir  god  from  their  own  being;  they 
rather  felt  bim  to  constitute  the  great  aggregate  of  Nature,  of 
which  themselves  were  a  part.  The  most  common,  and  per- 
biqis  the  earliest  notion  of  Uie  Greeks,  witli  respect  to  the  origin 
of  man,  was  that  lie  arose  spontaneously  out  of  the  earth  like 
treea  and  stones",  like  the  ants  and  snakes  which  buirow  in 

»  artbol.  ST6  IT  308. 

■  Ooniu,  luppoMd  by  jome  dctiicj  friiin  the  Skrt— "Kri,"  to  raakf— M*icr,  die 
Wiymngliehe  farm  ici  Dccolngi,  p.  35.  By  olliora.  nUtcd  Id  ihf  word  "crarl," 
Ilia  God  Krvdho,  he. 

**  Vcuke,  Pronictheui,  p.  403  sq.  Bmndii  Hlit.  Pbiloi.  «  S9.  Damuciui, 
th.  122,  p.  3il,  E«pp. 

-  0«i.Ti  B. 

■•  UdjTH.  >u.  1S3,  ApollDd.  i.  6,  I,  Paiu.  it.  60.  Hot.  Sut.  i.  3,  W.  Apol- 
km.  Kh,  IT.  ICll.     Diod.  S.  i.  10.     Tbeog.  187. 
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the  ground'*,  or  grasshoppers  which  swarm  upon  its  surface*. 
The  unknown  can  only  he  conjectured  from  the  known;  and  if 
man  forms  any  speculation  as  to  his  origin,  it  must  be  one  in- 
ferred irom  the  yisihle  analogies  of  Nature,  as  the  Egyptians 
conceived  themselves  to  he  sprung  from  the  fertile  mud  of  the 
Nile,  the  lihyans  from  the  sands  of  their  native  deserts",  and  - 
the  Scandinavians  from  the  dense  forests  of  their  hills**.  To 
say  that  men  were  descended  from  Gaea  or  from  the  Titans,  and 
were  thus  collateral  relations  of  the  gods*',  was  only  to  repeat 
die  dogma  of  their  being  earthbom  under  the  form  of  personifi- 
cation. The  idea  of  man  being  formed  by  the  gods,  which  with 
seeming  inconsistency  occurs  immediately  after  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  the  Theogony '",  seems  to  have  been  a  later  and 
improved  opinion  implying  a  greater  relative  elevation  of  Qoi 
above  mankind,  and  perhaps  a  familiarity  with  the  art  of  sculp* 
ture'*.  It  is  concurrent  with  the  notion  of  a  personified  (jod^ 
and  may  adapt  itself  by  suitable  modifications  to  the  highest 
and  most  dignified  conceptions  of  which  such  a  personificatiott 
is  susceptible.  If,  however,  the  notion  of  Deity  has  been  ad- 
vanced beyond  personification  by  philosophy,  the  notion  of  a 
humanly  creating  God  would  again  become  comparatively 
childish  and  undignified.  The  gods,  with  whom  in  Greek  legend 
man  was  supposed  to  live  in  friendly  intercourse,  were  beings  of 
inferior  rank  to  those  who  were  afterwards  supposed  to  be  his 

^  Comp.  iBsch.  Prom.  461,  Bloom.  Herod,  i.  78.  The  giants  were  feigned  to 
be  snake-footed  as  being  eorth-bom. 

^  Hence  Myrmidons,  Dryopes,  Leleges,  Autochthones,  Gigantes,  &c.  Pans.  viu. 
29,  4.  The  earth,  says  Plato,  by  providing  food  for  her  children  proves  herself  their 
real  mother.     Menexen,  237,  384,  Bek.     Politicus,  272  (269).    Apollod.  ui.  12.  6. 

*»  Plut.  Isis  and  Osiris,  36.     Diod.  i.  10. 

»  Baur.  Mythologie,  ii.  867. 

"  Ofiaftt  ytyeutffi.  Hes.  Theog.  108.  Pind.  Nem.  vi.  1.  Nitsch  to  Odyis.  iL 
156. 

*»  At  V.  110,  128,  144, 168. 

^*  Weiske's  Prometheus,  515,  sq.  It  was,  however,  made  as  conformable  ai  pos- 
sible to  customary  notions  by  supposing  the  materials  fashioned  by  Qod  into  a  human 
form  to  have  been  earth,  and  water,  and  Hre.  Fn;  i»3«v  •«  ynt  »«<  ri/^«f.  Plato, 
Protag.  320  D.     Uesiods  Works,  61.     Theog.  571. 
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creators;  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Eosebius  was  justi- 
fied in  attributing  impiety  to  Greek  cosmogonical  philosophy  on 
account  of  the  suppression  of  the  name  and  office  of  a  divine 
artificer**. 

§4. 

THE   FIRST   MOSAIC    COSMOGONY. 

The  creation  as  described  in  Genesis  is  a  process  advancing 
by  regular  stages  and  in  fixed  periods  of  time  to  its  termination. 
In  order  to  make  such  a  process  conceivable,  it  was  necessary 
to  imagine  a  period  of  commencement,  or  "  beginning,"  and  a 
material  to  begin  with.  At  an  epoch  thus  generally  assumed, 
or  in  the  early  days  as  opposed  to  the  "  latter  days,"  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  \  God  by  his  mandate  moulded  the 
confusion  of  chaos  into  forms  of  harmony  and  beauty.  Such 
is  the  most  probable  nature  of  the  process  called  **  creation"  by 
the  Hebrews  in  their  account  of  the  "  generations  "  of  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  It  is  not  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  In  the 
Hebrew,  the  words  "form,"  "fashion,"  and  "create,"  are  used 
indiscriminately*;  every  instance  of  "  creation"  supposes  a  pre- 
existing material;  whales  are  "created"  out  of  water,  and  land 
animals  out  of  earth;  man  is  created  "out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground ;"  and  it  seems  needless  to  suppose  the  same  word  in  the 
two  cases  to  have  distinct  meanings*. 

The  supposition  of  creation  out  of  nothing  would  only  intro- 
duce other  difficulties;  for  then  the  "heaven  and  earth"  of  the 
first  verse  would  be  the  chaos  into  which  God  afterwards  intro- 


"  Pr.  Et.  i.  7, 12. 

^  Coibp.  Schdman*8  Prometheus,  111. 


'  I«L  xlvi.  10.  »  Gen.  i.  21,  27  j  ii.  4,  7.     Iiai.  xliii.  7. 

'  When  the  origination  of  a  novelty  is  intended,  it  is  called  the  "  creation  of  a 
Bcw  thing,"  such  as  the  prodigy  of  a  woman  protecting  a  man,  &c.  Jerem.  xxzi.  22. 
.Vumb.  iTi.  80. 
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duces  light,  order,  and  form.  Without,  however,  attempting  to 
apply  to  Genesis  the  philosophical  objection  to  supposing  God 
to  create  confusion  ^  the  Hebrew  phrase  heaven  and  earth, 
literally,  the  above  and  below,  is  the  ordinary  expression  for  the 
universe  formed  and  distributed  as  we  see  it ' ;  and  is  so  used 
in  the  recapitulatory  verse  of  the  second  chapter*  for  the 
finished  results  of  creation.  If  the  "  heaven  and  earth "  of  the 
first  verse  mean  matter  or  chaos,  then ''  earth,"  in  the  second  verse, 
is  only  an  imperfect  description  of  the  same  thing;  whereas  this 
"earth"  is  avowedly  the  general  mass  out  of  which  as  afterwards 
appears  both  ''  heaven  and  earth"  are  eventually  made.  But  if 
'* heaven  and  earth"  he  understood  in  their  obvious  sense  as  a 
general  expression  for  the  finished  universe,  they  cannot  con- 
sistently with  the  general  narrative  have  been  created  out  of 
nothing;  since  the  sequel  shows  that  they  are  the  results  of  an 
operation  of  separation  and  arrangement  continued  for  six 
successive  days.  The  first  verse  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
by  many  critics  to  be  no  distinct  act  of  creation,  but  merely  an 
introduction  or  title,  containing  a  brief  summary  of  the  ensuing 
narrative.  In  using  the  terms,  "the  above"  and  "the  below," 
previous  to  their  actual  separation  and  distinct  existence,  the 
author  is  guilty  of  a  slight,  but  necessary,  anticipation  of  the 
second  and  third  verses,  where  those  names  are  assigned  to  the 
results  of  the  creative  act.  In  days  of  old  there  were  no  tables 
of  contents  or  title  pages;  the  first  substitutes  for  them  were 
incorporated  with  the  narrative,  as  at  the  commencement  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several  of  the  Bible  writers. 
Such  is  the  case  here.  The  first  verse  is  the  preface;  the 
second,  a  picture  of  the  original  state  of  the  material  out  of  which 
God  wrought;  the  third,  the  first  act  of  creation.  A  modem 
writer  would  have  said  with  more  formality,  "  God  in  days  of 
yore  made  heaven  and  earth  as  follows;"  or  "the  following  is 

*  Plat.  Timae.  30.  »  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  13. 

•  Ver.  1. 
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an  account  of  the  creation  of  all  things  by  God;"  or,  '^in  the 
days  when  God  created  heaven  and  earth,  he  proceeded  thus/' 
&c/ 

§6. 

OPINIONS   RESPECTING    CHAOS. 

The  earth,  or  ''below,"  was  origiDally  a  shapeless  mass,  con- 
sisting, as  afterwards  appears,  of  moist  and  dry  materials  in  the 
disorderly  state  called  "Tohu  Bohu,"  "waste  and  void."     This 
primsval  mass,  like  the  "  yaia"  of  Hesiod,  is  the  progenitrix 
or  material  of  the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  of  the  waters  of  the 
sea;  and  it  is  only  after  these  have  been  separated  and  brought 
into  distinct  existence  that  their  parent  assumes  its  specifically 
determinate    character  under  the  name    of   "earth,"   which 
Qod  then  assigns  to  it,  in  the  sense  of  "dry  land."     The  first 
earth,  therefore,  in  its  original  state  S  must  have  been  a  hetero- 
geneous compound,  some  "common  form"*  in  which  heaven 
and  earth  were  as  yet  undistinguished,  and  analogous  to  that 
indefinite  antecedent  in  Greek  cosmogony,  chaos.     The  true 
meaning  of  the  term  chaos  is  a  hopeless  etymological  puzzle ; 
the  Greek  philosophers  understood  it  as  a  personification  either 
of  the  "void,"*  which  creation  afterwards  filled  up,  or  of  the 
hypothetical  first  element  adopted  by  each  as  the  "  wa>j,"  or  as 
the  original  unity  or  first  term  in  a  Pantheistic  cosmogony*. 
Perhaps  neither  of  these  opinions  is  utterly  untinie  in  itself,  or 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  the   others.     The  mind    cannot 

'  The  idea  that  creation  "out  of  nothing*'  is  a  doctrine  contained  in  Genesis  has 
been  long  exploded.  Comp.  Bohlen  Indien,  i.  164.  Burnett's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
17;  ii.  9. 

'  Verse  2. 

*  Mi^  /MS.     Eilseb.  Pr.  £y.  i.  7,  8. 

'  Xm^fi*,  the  "magnum  inane"  of  Epicurus  (Virg.  Eel.  vi.  31).  Lennep's  He- 
Bod,  p.  179.    Arifttot.  Phys.  iv.  1,  7. 

*  Pkto,  Symp.  p.  178.  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  809,  382.  Damasc.  de  Princip. 
ch.  124,  p.  383,  ed.  Kopp.  Sturz  Acusilaus  Fr.  29,  p.  222.  Comp.  the  "  Chaonian 
Zeus**  UM-ntioned  in  Stephanus  Byz.,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  Argon,  i.  303.  Serv.  to 
^n<rid,  iii.  334,  385.     Qcorg.  ii.  67. 
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conceiye  a  purely  Pantheistio  cosmogony;  any  attempt  to 
express  such  an  operation  in  words  would  amount  to  a  mere 
acknowledgment  of  its  incomprehensibility.  In  order  to  frame 
an  intelligible  account  of  the  structure  of  the  world,  God 
must  be  personified;  and  a  personified  God,  like  a  human 
person,  must,  according  to  common  analogies,  have  a  material 
to  work  on;  bhoutatma,  omoroka,  or  nara,  the  mot^  of 
Phenicia,  or  the  slime  of  Egypt  ^  are  required  to  be  the  subject 
of  his  manipulations.  Cadmus  could  raise  his  cosmical  dty 
only  where  the  bull  had  reclined,  and  Zeus  could  create  the 
Leleges  only  by  placing  stones  in  the  hands  of  Deucalion*. 
Babylonian  tradition  makes  Belus  cut  '"omoroca"'  in  twain  to 
form  heaven  and  earth",  as  the  unseen  Being  of  Menu  placed 
in  the  thought  created  waters  the  egg  out  of  which  came  forth 
Brahma  *^  Each  coarse  adaptation  of  the  language  of  per- 
sonification to  Pantheism  became  the  foundation  of  cosmo- 
gonical  legend,  whether  expressed  under  the  form  of  manipultt^ 
tion  or  genealogy,  as  when  earth  engendered  heaven,  or  "  Xdwr" 
became  married  to  Zeus  under  the  name  of  "  Cthonia."  "  The 
first  philosophy  retransferred  that  relation  of  God  to  the  universe 
which  had  been  dramatized  in  poetry  once  more  into  the 
language  of  Pantheism;  the  identity  of  mind  and  matter  once 
assumed  by  the  unconscious  feelings  was  doubted,  analyzed, 
and  fancifully  dressed  out  by  the  imagination;  afterwards  its 
dramatic  form  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  again  deliberately 
reasserted  as  a  philosophical  hypothesis,  or  religious  faith.  In 
tliis  process,  however,  the  mind  naturally  attempted  to  connect 
its  ideas  with  the  traditional  imagery  of  antiquity;  and  the 
'*  chaos  of  the  poetical  genealogies,  always  a  favourite  object  of 

•  Mud.  ?  Euaeb.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  10,  1.  corap.  J^to*  ^^^  Phoenician  Erebus,  ib.  i.  10,  22. 
Mover's,  Phoenizier,  184,  281,  660. 

*  Damasc.  de  Princ  ch.  136.     Diod.  S.  i.  7.     Iambi.  viL  2.     Simpl.  to  Arittot 
Phys.  p.  50. 

*  Hes.  Frag.  35,  Gottlg.  *  The  sea,  or  water? 

•  Berosus  Richter,  19,  50.  '•  Menu,  i.  9. 
"  Crcuz.  S.  i.  28  n. 
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specuIatioTi  to  tie  pwliest  Greek  philosophers",  hccame  the 

hypothetical  first  principle,  or  " af;^ii,"  which  Thales  and  Phere- 

cydea  are  sold  to  have  compared  to  water",  others  to  an  air  or 

dnssky  vapour",  and  others  again  to  the  AH  or  Infinite,  of 

which  llie  x»a-fie(,  or  created  universe,  is  only  part".     Yet,  even 

Id  the  bonds  of  philosophers,  Pantheism  could  not  maintain  its 

nystic  phraseology,  but  was  obliged,  in  order  to  be  understood, 

to  stoop   U)    plainer   language.     Hence,   the    douhle    doclrine 

which  pervades  the  earlier  systems ;  even  the  idealists  of  Elea, 

in  order  to  suit  "  opinion,"  condescended  to  frame  cosmogonies 

which  do  not  materially  differ  irom  the  older  forms  hieratic  or 

epic.     The  same  abrupt  inconsistency  which  in  the  Hindoo 

philosophies  perpetually  contrasts  physics  with  metaphysics  is 

ronad  also  in  the  Gi'eek;  and  while  the  absolute  unity  of  things 

is  reserved  for  the  contemplation  and  exclusive  belief  of  the 

opinion  more  deferential  to  appearances  was  permitted 

toindolge  in  a  duahsm,  such  as  earth  and  water",  or  cold  and 

",  a  passive  and  an  active  agent  conformable  to  ex- 

In  the  later  as  well  as   the  earlier  philosophy   of 

it  was  an  established  maxim,  that,  out  of  nothing, 

"nothing  can  come":  and  when  in  the  progress  of  tliought,  the 

two  principles,  the  living  and  the  inert,  which  had  been  con- 

(iiunded  hy  the  earlier  Ionian  Hylteozoists,  came  to  he  recognised 

ss  distinct,  the  material  uxb  was  of  course  regarded  as  equally 

ftemal  with  the  independent  «iniff((.     The  physics  of  Anoxa- 

^ras  supposed  a  duahsm ;  an  original  corpuscular  chaos  isith 

■n  intelligent  activity;  and  as  the  Hebrew  creation  was  essen- 

tiJly  a  process  of  severance,  i.e.,  of  light  from  darkness,  water 


M>ph.  i. 


"  Diog,  L.  I.  S.     Arisiot. 

*  PhcNc.  Slun,  39, 15.     Schol. 
"Sibol.  H«.  Th.  117.     Vfllcki 

bK)i,lid»  and  Ibicai  in  »choman'i  Pron 
"  Rttfh.  Pr.  Bt.  xr.  33.     Hwiwl,  Th. 

*  EviUms  Xeoopluae],  146,  148. 
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firom  water,   and  earth  from  sea,   bo  the  Greek  became  a 

"  iiaa-raa-if  air  *aXXiiX«ir,  **  a  **3<a«pia*if/*  or  "  Jiaipio'ij,"  **  that  is, 

the  separation  and  arrangement  of  preexisting  matter^  nnder 
external  agency.  "All  things,"  said  Anaxagoras,  and  the  senti- 
ment was  so  ancient  as  to  be  ascribed  to  Linns  and  to  Orpheas"*, 
''  all  things  at  first  existed  confusedly ;  afterwards  yov(  came,  and 
by  its  interference  arranged  them."  From  the  commencement 
of  Theism,  philosophy  necessarily  becomes  more  or  less  dnaHsdo; 
"  universa  ex  materid  et  ex  Deo  constant  ;'*  *^  the  more  distinct 
the  Theism,  the  more  necessary  the  inference  of  the  eternity  of 
matter.  Plato  felt  himself  constrained**  to  admit  this  dogma; 
for  God  he  thought  could  not  be  the  creator  of  a  chaos;  what- 
ever proceeds  from  the  source  of  all  good  must  be  the  best 
possible,  and  order  is  undeniably  better  than  disorder  **.  Even 
the  supposition  of  an  outstanding  chaos  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Mtrixoiy  was  in  Plato's  opinion  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
sumed perfection  and  durability  of  God's  works  *^.  In  a  system 
which  assumed  God  to  be  the  author  of  only  good,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  other  hypothetical  source  of  evil**;  and 
he  therefore  retained  the  notion  of  a  primitive  matter  destitute 
of  form  and  quality'*,  but  possessing  the  capacity  of  receiving 
them  from  the  intelligent  principle*^.  The  Alexandrian  Jews 
adopted  the  Platonic  cosmogony,  and  found  no  inconsistency 
between  a  system  which  assumed  a  preexisting  matter  and  the 
Mosaic  account.  God  was  not  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
Creator,  but  only  "koc/jloio  ry^rurni,*'^^  Philo  oilen  asserts  the 
preexistence  of  matter,  and  ascribes  this  doctrine  to  Moses; 

»•  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  74.    Diod.  S.  i.  7.    Schol.  Apollon.  i.  498.  Diog.  L.  2,  8, 1. 

*  Diog.  L.  Proem,  4.     Apollon.  Rh.  i.  496. 
**  Diog.  L.  vii,  134.     Seneca,  Epist  65. 

«  Diog.  L.  iii.  69. 

*»  Timaeus,  80.  a<  lb.  83. 

^  Justin  M.  ad  Qntcos  Otto.  i.  80,  60. 

*  A«(«r«v,  «/M(^«y,  ««'MM,  &c.     Timae.  49.     Teiincman.  iii.  27,  176.     Ritter, 
iL818. 

"  Tlmfh^tt'     Timap.  51  a. 
»  Girorer,  Philo,  ii.  298. 
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that  is,  he  BO  interprets  the  words  of  the  LXX,  "  i  h  711  w 
aoftent  nai  aMaTaaKtmraios"  the  word  711  being  taken  for  the 
original  matter",  which,  having  before  been  without  form  or 
■iruigement.  might  Platonically  be  said  not  to  have  existed^". 
God  was  instigated  by  his  own  goodness  to  impart  some  of  the 
ozoellence  of  bis  own  nature  to  matter",  in  itself  devoid  of  all 
good**,  and  which  being  also  inert  and  dead,  could  not  be  said 
in  any  &enso  to  have  originated  from  God,  who  is  the  source 
botb  of  good  and  of  life""*.  When,  therefore,  God  is  represented 
as  creating,  through  the  ins trumen tali ty  of  his  logos",  and  as 
bringing  the  universe  out  of  non-existence  into  existence,  the 
force  of  the  expression  is  intended  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  a 
first  cause,  not  to  contradict  the  maxim,  "exnihilo  nihil;"  the 
divine  agency  is,  strictly  speaking,  rather  a  forming  than  a 
creatiagone^xpressed  by  the  terms,  "  ni6a^n!iica6ai,nt'TiSa>'tv,"'^ 
Ac,  its  operation  is  in  making  the  "xti^a-,  ouaia."  into  the 
"  ofisitait,"  in  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  order  out  of  disorder, 
harmony  out  of  discord,  and  hght  out  of  darkness  "*. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  tlie  common  English  version  of  the 
passage  in  Wisdom",  where  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  out  of  a  "shapeless  material"  is  distinctly  asserted, 
atlenipts  to  conceal  the  meaning  by  an  ambiguity  of  expression. 
Sach  ambiguity  is,  however,  almost  inseparable  &om  the 
delicBoy  of  the  subject;  and  tlie  metaphysical  mystery  of  the 
Plalonisis  which  opposed  ideal  existence  destitute  of  qualities 
to  risible  and  phenomenal  existence  was,  perhaps,  as  unintel- 
ligible aa  the  Christian  parados  of  "creation  out  of  nothing" 
to  which  it  naturally  led,  ideal  entity  and  nonentity  being  to 
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ordinary  apprehensions  undistinguishable.  A  Platonist  and  a 
modem  Christian  might  both  adopt  the  passages,  2  Maccab. 
vii.  28,  and  Hebr.  xi.  3,  into  their  respective  creeds,  and  a 
metaphysical  ''faith"  alone  coald  appreciate  the  differences  in 
their  constructions  of  them.  Some  of  the  first  Christian  writers 
followed  the  opinions  of  Plato,  and  must  have  supposed  them 
to  agree  with  Genesis;  for  Justin  Martyr  makes  Plato  to 
have  been  in  these  respects  a  plagiary  from  Moses**.  But  the 
Christians  had  more  difficulties  than  one  to  deal  with.  If  they 
admitted  a  matter  distinct  from  God,  the  result  was  Dualism 
and  Manicheism;  if  with  Tatian  they  made  matter  itself  an 
emanation  out  of  the  Deity,  they  fell  into  that  heresy  of  the 
Gnostics,  which  placed  mere  matter  as  a  divine  emanation  on  a 
level  with  the  y^oyo^.  In  this  dilemma  they  boldly  asserted  the 
extreme  paradox,  in  defiance  of  the  maxim  *^ex  nihilo  nihil;'* 
the  world  was  not  made  by  God  out  of  matter,  or  developed 
out  of  himself,  but  created  by  him  out  of  nothing^'. 

§6. 

THE    DARKNESS. 

The  formless  aboriginal  earth  of  Genesis,  like  the  primal 
universe  of  Menu  *,  is  involved  in  "  darkness,  undefinable,  un- 
discoverable."  Darkness,  either  coeval  with  chaos  or  ante- 
cedent to  it,  precedes  creation ;  for  day  appears  to  rise  out  of 
night,  and  night,  poetically  the  parent  of  day,  may  with  equal 
empirical  probability  be  made  parent  also  of  the  universe  *. 
This  idea  personified  was  the  Egyptian  Athor  or  primal  Venus, 
whose  inscrutable  majesty,  worshipped  in  silence  under  the  sig- 
nificant emblem  of  a  black  pall  *,  became  the  original.  Isis,  or 

*  Apology,  i.  68  and  92,  p.  166,  262,  ed.  Otto. 

*  Strauss,  Dogmen.  i.  625.     V.  Bohlen  Indien,  i.  164. 

*  Jones's  Works,  vii.  92. 

*  Hesiod,  Th.  124.     Thales  ap.  Diog.  L.  i.  9,  36. 
^  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  88,  89. 
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Mother  of  Nature*,  and  whose  name  is  said*  to  signify  the 
"cosmical  abode  of  Horus,"  the  visible  world  or  sun,  rising  from 
the  dark  bradle  of  light  and  being.  From  this  religious  dogma 
arose  the  Egyptian  practice  of  reckoning  the  twenty-four  hours 
from  evening  to  evening  ' ;  a  custom  alluded  to  in  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  and  prevalent  among  many  other  nations,  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  Asiatic  ^. 


§7. 

THE   WATER. 

The  chaotic  mass  first  presents  itself  as  a  universal  watery 
expanse.  Water  was  esteemed  by  many  of  the  ancients  as  an 
"  ^^X^r  or  first  principle,  as  being  the  apparent  nourisher  and 
supporter  of  life,  and  because  by  readily  passing  through  the 
striking  changes  of  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states,  it  pos- 
sesses pre-eminently  that  Protean  quality  which  it  was  thought 
the  original  wxn,  or  material  of  the  universe,  must  have  possessed. 
Water  might  readily  be  observed,  according  to  Aristotle's  defini- 
tion S  to  change  into  various  forms  while  its  essence  continues  the 
same;  or,  to  express  the  same  idea  mythically,  the  sea  deities, 
Thetis',  Nereus*,  and  Proteus*,  are  susceptible  of  every  sort  of 
transformation,  and  return  at  last  to  their  original  shape.  Con- 
siderations' such  as  these,  combined  with  traditions  emanating 
from  the  ancient  centres  of  civilisation  in  the  alluvial  plains  of 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  constituted  the  philosophy  of  Thales,  as 

*  Stobse,  Edog.  Heeren.  i.  52,  p.  950. 

*  Isis  and  OnrU,  ch.  56.    DamaacioA,  ch.  126. 
'  Laqt.  LyduB.  de  Mens,  i.  p.  86. 

*  Macrob.  t.  1,  8.     Ideler.  Ghron.  Hand.  p.  42.    TacituB,  Germ.  11.     Caesar, 
BelL  GaiL  tL  18.    Aul  GeU.  N.  A.  3,  2. 

*  Metaph.  i  8.  '  Apollod.  iii.  13.  5. 

*  lb.  ii.  5,  11.  *  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  406. 

*  Platarch.  de  Plac.  i.  8.     Easeb.  Fr.  Ev.  14.    Heraclid«  Pont.  xxii.  p.  74. 
Cic  N.  D.  i.  10.    Schol.  ad  Hes.  Theog.  885. 
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long  before  his  time  the  same  causes  had  originated  the  theolo- 
gical doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  the  gods  and  the  uniyerse 
from  Oceanus  and  Tethys'.  These  earlier  dogmas  influenced 
the  more  advised  opinions  which  succeeded  them;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  earliest  Greek  philo- 
sophy without  adverting  to  its  relative  position  in  regard  to  its 
predecessor,  theology.  The  theologers^,  it  was  said,  were  the 
first  philosophers';  the  philosophers  continued  to  employ  mythi 
as  illustrations  ^  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  not  so 
often  added  to  their  number.  It  is  more  consistent  with  the 
sententious  and  traditional  character  of  ancient  "wisdom"  to 
suppose  that  Thales  philosophized  upon  some  sacerdotal  dogma 
already  current  and  approved,  such  as  the  Homeric — 

than  to  imagine  him  as  an  ancient  Werner  propounding  an  ori- 
ginal Neptunian  theory  on  the  sea-beach  of  Ionia,  or  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  where  the  same  inferences  had  long  before  been 
made.  Aristotle  expressly  refers  these  opinions  of  Thales  to 
the  immemorial  dogmas  of  the  ancient  sacerdotal  bards",  who 
made  Oceanus  and  Tethys  the  universal  parents,  and  the  water 
of  the  Styx  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  things,  so  also  the  most 
solemn  and  revered.  In  common  opinion  up  to  the  days  of 
Aristotle  **,  the  sun  was  supposed  to  be  nourished  by  moisture"; 
or,  according  to  Herodotus^*,  to  be  fed  by  absorbing  the  water 
of  the  Nile;  "  the  sea  drinks  the  air,"  said  Anacreon**,  "  and 
the  sun  the  sea."     The  opinions  of  the  Ionian  sage  have  not 

•  Iliad,  14,  201. 

*  **  HmfAwmXmfi  fiieXtyn^atrtt.**     Aristot.  Metaph.  L  5. 

•  Plut  in  TimaB.  Plat.  Plato  Cratyl.  402. 

*  *0  f iXM'ff «f  ^tX»ftv9f,    Ariftot.  Metaph.  i. 
»•  lUad,  xiv.  201,  246.     Heyne. 

"  Metaph.  i.  8,  6.     Bek. 
13  Meteorol.  ii.  2,  p.  551. 

"  T(i^c«^«i  i«  mt  %9tyuw  nvaiufAtMimt.    Plut  de  Plac.  ii.  17.     Diog.  L.  ix. 
9,  10.     Stob.  Eclog.  Phys.  i.  510,  524.     Popphyr.  Autr.  ch.  11. 
»«  Herod,  ii.  26.  '»  Anac.  xix.  3. 
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unreasoQably  been  taken  ae  a  mark  of  tLe  increasing  inter- 
courae  of  the  Greeks  with  Egj'pt,  since  they  were  only  a  ralion- 
finng  interpretation  of  the  well-known  Egyptian  dogma  whiuh 
a  di^^nity  in  moiBture ",  and  which  identified  the 
and  good  Osiris  with  the  fertilising  Nile".  The  inhahii- 
of  the  citltiTated  plains  of  India,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Egypt  derived  all  their  prosperity  from  tlieir  great  rivers,  which 
tbey  partly  on  that  account  conceived  to  have  their  source  in 
heaven.  The  natural  conditions  of  a  hot  chmate  caused  mois- 
ture, as  the  most  essential  condition  of  existence,  to  be  regarded 
as  divine",  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  colder  re- 
gions hailed  the  source  of  life  in  fire,  and  light,  nod  the  wann 
breezes  from  the  gouth".  Hence  the  striking  resemblances  in 
many  Asiatic  cosmologies.  The  Chaldffians  ascribed  the  origin 
of  all  tilings  to  water  and  darkness'";  the  Egyptians  to  slime, 
penetrated  of  course  by  the  "  subtle  understanding  spirit"  of 
Platonic  philosophy"' ;  the  Vaiahuava  dwellers  in  the  plains  of 
India"  to  the  waters,  over  which  brooded  Narayana".  The 
aatlior  of  the  somewhat  inconsistent  cosmogony  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis  attributes  to  water  a  share  equally  important, 
Ot  even  more  so  than  the  writer  of  tlie  first.  He  speaks  as  on  in- 
habitant of  the  sandy  wastes  of  Asia,  and  imagines  the  original 
UabB  of  the  earth  to  have  been  a  parched  desert  destitute  of 
UiidkI  or  vegetable  life.  In  this  hypothesis  there  was  a  time 
"ben  earth  existed  without  water;  whereas,  in  the  former  ac- 
etnmt.  water  originally  usurped  the  whole  earth.  In  the  one  an 
^ipropiiate  abode  for  the  land  animals  is  prepared  by  removing 
tbssnperebundant  moisture;  in  the  other,  vegetation  first  springs 

*  Dunuc  ch.  126.    JauIjI.  tu.  2. 
"  Hdwdori  (Elhlop.  ii.  22. 

"  Rnet  Ihs  notion  of  Iha  "dew  cf  Jthorafa."     Comp.  Buhlcn.  Ind.  i.  163. 

•  i  «.  in  Uie  Bddat  »  Bofoiu^  p.  4S. 
"  Soigmiut,  Btl,  i.  p.  Gt2. 

■■  Xf|W1>>n>*>  in  Strabo,  it,  TI2.    Bchwuibecli'i  frag.  U.  p.  13G. 

'  l.a;"nunecon  the  waten,''Mnin,L  10.    Comp.  Lauen,  Ant.  L  777. 
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under  the  influence  of  a  dew  which  the  as  yet  sterile  earth  emits 
from  its  own  bosom. 

From  the  oriental  comparison  of  the  terrestrial  surface  to  a 
lotus  flower  borne  on  the  face  of  the  waters  ^^  and  the  cosmo- 
logy on  which  it  was  founded,  was  probably  derived  the  ancient 
dogma  respecting  an  "  ocean  stream,"  respecting  which  Hero- 
dotus'*, though  not  denying  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
the  land  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  expresses  his  scepticism  *". 
The  idea  of  a  circumfluent  ocean  river  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally Egyptian,  or  at  least  to  have  been  imported  from  thence 
into  Greece  by  Hecatasus'^.  But  the  idea  was  not  limited  to 
Egypt.  The  Hebrews  imagined  the  earth  as  floating  in  the 
midst  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  which  had  once  covered 
it,  so  that  God  is  said  to  have  ''  founded  the  earth  upon  the 
seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods."'*  Thales  used  the 
same  phrase;  he  said  the  earth  "  rested  on  the  waters.'"'  The 
subterranean  abyss  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  the  **  great 
deep,"  '**  or  the  "  deep  that  lieth  under,"  **  fit)m  whence,  as  in 
Homer'*,  all  the  springs  and  rivers,  even  the  sea  itself  aro 
derived  *'.  When  therefore  God  poured  a  miraculous  supply  of 
water  from  the  rock,  he  is  said  to  have  "  given  drink  (as  it  were) 
out  of  the  great  depths;"  and  the  deluge  of  Noah,  or  the 
"  breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,"  was,  physically 
speaking,  only  a  temporary  return  of  the  original  condition  of 
the  earth's  surface,  when  even  the  mountains  are  said  to  have 
been  covered  by  the  sea'*. 

^  Ritter,  Asien.  i.  p.  5.  »  YietoA,  ii.  23. 

»  Con£  Dionys.  Perieg.  41.     Mela.  i.  1.     ^lian,  V.  H.  iii.  18.     Bochart,  Ca- 
naan, i.  86.     Gesner*8  Orpheus,  p.  420,  sq.     Herod,  iv.  8. 

«  Diod.  S.  i.  87.     Schol.  ApoUon.  Rh.  iv.  259. 

^'  Psalm  xxir.  2 ;  cmvi.  6. 

^  £^*  ularaty  Arist.  Metaph.  i.  3,  5. 

»  Gen.  vii.  11.     Psalm  Ixxl  20. 

3'  Gen.  ilix.  26.     Deut.  xxxiii.  13.     Exod.  xx.  4. 

«  Iliad,  ^,  196.  w  Job  xxxviil  8. 

^  Psalm  cvi.  6. 
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§8. 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   GOD. 

Above  the  darkling  waters  is  said  to  hover,  or  rather  "  gently 
brood/'  a  wind  or  moving  air;  air  considered  not  as  a  dead  in- 
dependent substance,  but  an  emanation  of  a  living  Being,  and 
therefore  the  breath  or  spirit  of  God.  There  is  something  mys- 
terious in  the  source  and  passage  of  the  wind,  which  caused  it 
to  be  referred  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Almighty.  Fire 
and  air^  says  Aristotle,  have  their  natural  motion  upwards ' ; 
they  are  generally  classed  by  the  ancients  among  irviuiAarma, 
spiritual  things,  in  opposition  to  the  v^ixa^  or  material  things, 
such  as  earth  or  water  \  he  air,  it  was  said,  is  a  life-giving 
piineiple,  distinct  from  the  three  material  elements';  and  con- 
sequently in  Hebrew  cosmogony  the  water  is  the  material  out 
of  which  are  made  the  birds,  as  well  as  its  own  peculiar  inha- 
bitants, the  fish.  The  same  idea  is  represented  in  the  birth  of 
the  Assyrian  Dove  Goddess  Semiramis,  or  Venus,  the  daughter 
of  a  fish,  or  of  the  waters*.  The  air,  on  the  contrary,  is  pure 
spirit' ;  it  was  personified  in  Minerva  and  in  Neith*;  or  as  the 
Yayn  of  the  Vedas,  identical  with  MahaAtma,  (Great  Spirit,)  and 
the  emphatic  "That,"  which  in  the  beginning  "  breathed  without 
afflation."^  The  invisible  all-vivi^ng  air  is  a  natural  symbol  of 
the  soul*,  for  "  the  breath  is  the  life,"  "  irrecoverable  when  once 
it  has  passed  the  barrier  of  the  lips';  a  comparison  immemo- 

»  Phyi.  L  2,  '  Heraclid.  Pont.  xxii.  p.  78. 

'  Lur.  Lydus.  iii.  25,  p.  122.     Anaximcnes  ap.  Gic.  Acad.  iL  87. 
«  Gnigniaat,  R.  ii.  81,  33.     Hygin.  &b.  197. 

*  Anima,  or  ^vx^>  ^i^g*  Edog.  vi.  32.  Orphic  frag.  19,  where  it  is  said  that 
"•oal  arises  out  of  water."  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  vi.  746.  11.  Heraclitus  said 
that  the  death  of  soul  is  water — the  death  (comiption)  of  water,  earth ;  water  arises 
from  earth,  and  "  sool  fit>m  water.** 

•  Diod.  S.  i.  2. 

'  "Tad,**  1.  e.  "  He,**  or  the  unrevealed.     Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  426,  513,  514. 

•  2s^X«v  iw»  •  nnf  rnt  "^vx^**  Proclus,  in  Plat.  Cratylum.  Boisson,  p.  99. 

*  Iliad,  ix.  404. 
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rially  recorded  in  common  speech".  The  soul,  says  Plutarch", 
heing  reasoning  and  intelligent,  is  not  only  the  work  of  God, 
but  a  part  of  his  nature — not  only  *w*  auiou,  but  from  him, 
and  proceeding  out  of  him — air  auroy  and  e(  cunou;  it  is  a 
part  or  fragment*'  of  that  great  Maha  Atma  of  the  Hindoos 
which  lives  and  breathes  through  all  extent,  and  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  philosopher  Anaximenes  envelops  and  contains 
the  world  as  the  human  soul  comprehends  and  contains  the  body  ^*. 
The  boundless  sether,  conceived  by  Anaximenes  to  be  the  source 
of  universal  life,  was  a  vital  element  possessing  an  inherent 
fbrce  of  circular  movement,  in  whose  general  vortex  the  hemr 
venly  bodies  are  carried  onwards  in  their  paths  ^^;  a  rotary  im*^ 
pulse  which  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  ascribed  to  condensation, 
and  to  the  known  tendency  of  fluid  particles  to  form  oizenlar 
eddies  when  moving  towards  a  centre*'.  The  most  elevated 
part  of  the  eether  was  of  a  refined  and  igneous  nature  **,  invest- 
ing the  denser  regions  of  the  lower  air  as  a  tree  is  encircled  by 
its  bark;  and  it  was  by  the  breaking  up  of  this  igneous  esthereal 
integument,  UnQjlammantia  masnia  mundi,  that  those  living 
intelligences  the  sun  and  stars  became  distinct  existences  ^*. 
The  spirit  of  the  atmosphere,  the  general  respiration  of  Natuze!^ 
is  the  source  out  of  which  proceeds  all  the  multiplicity  of 
being",  the  universal  life  and  intelligence**;  in  short,  it  is 
Deity '^;  and  though  the  seeming  materialism  of  this  doctrine 

**  Ai  in  the  words  anima,  imvfiMj  spirit 

"  Qnsest.  Platon.  p.  1001. 

"  Horace,  Sat.  U.  2,  79.     Viig.  -ffin.  vi.  747. 

*3  Stobse,  Eclog.  Pbys.  Heeren.  p.  296.     Aristot  de  Anima,  L  2. 

"  Died.  S.  1.  7.     Cic.  Acad.  ii.  87. 

»»  Euseb.  Pr.  Evang.  i.  8,  12.     Comp.  Aristot.  Phys.  i.  2. 

**  The  aether  was  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  fire,  and  both  ideas  were 
blended  in  that  of  spirit — sc. — "  Aurai  simpHcis  igncm,"  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  780,  747. 
Cic.  Tu8c.  ii.  5,  18.  De  Div.  i.  49.  Aristot.  de  Coelo,  iii.  8,  6.  Sextus  Empir. 
adv.  Math.  9,  p.  824  c.     Earsten's  Xenophanes,  p.  161,  165. 

"  Euseb.  ib.  p.  47,  Gaisf. 

"  Simplicios  in  Arist.  Phys.  82  b.     Tenneman,  i.  336. 

'•  Ib.  83.  »  lb.  42. 
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was  sometiines  contradicted '\  for  God,  said  Xenophanes,  is  all 
eye,  all  ear,  but  "  without  afflation "  or  respiration''',  the  in- 
finite aether  more  or  less  symbolically  understood  preserved  its 
character  of  "Divine"  even  in  the  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras; 
it  is  '*  the  universal  Father,"  said  Euripides '",  ''  as  earth  is  the 
common  mother;  and  upon  what  is  vulgarly  termed  dissolution, 
the  elements  (for  nothing  is  absolutely  destroyed)  return  to  the 
souroes  from  which  they  respectively  came,  the  earthly  to  earth, 
the  heavenly  to  heaven."  "  Seest  thou,"  he  exclaims^  "  this  in- 
finite aether  which  encircles  the  wide  earth  in  its  liquid  em- 
brace ?  This  is  to  be  esteemed  as  Jove — this^  this^  is  God 
himself/"* 

It  was  in  this  natural  feeling  that  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  was  supposed  by  the  Hebrews  to  be  accompanied  and 
indicated  by  a  rustling  of  the  air,  as  when  the  evening  breeze 
stirred  the  groves  of  Paradise,  or  when  the  Lord's  going  forth 
was  betokened  by  a  motion  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees'^. 
The  air«  in  short,  was  God's  breath  or  spirit;  its  office  and 
power  was  emphatically  that  of  quickening,  or  giving  life;  it 
was  this  which  in  the  beginning  of  things  made  pregnant  the 
dark  abyss  of  waters;  which  in  after  times  animated  Ezekiel's 
dry  bones'^ ;  which  lives  and  breathes  in  man's  nostrils '^^;  and 
the  withdrawal  of  which  resolves  all  things  into  their  original 
dust". 

^  Plato,  Timaeos,  88  c,  IlHvftM  wm  hv  iri^iirrff  }i«/iacv«v  «»«<rMiff . 
"  IHog.  Lacrt.  ix.  19.  •»  Frag.  Chrys.  7. 

^  Heraclid.  Pont.  441.     Eurip.  frag,  incert.  1.     Herod,  i.  131.     Guigniaut,  B.  i. 
154  XL 
»  2  Sam.  T.  24.     Gen.  iiL  8.    Job  iv.  12. 

*  Back,  xxxyii.  0, 10*  "  Job  xxxii.  8. 

*  PMlm  civ.  29,  SO. 
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§    9. 
SYMBOL   OF   THE    DOVE. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  brooding,"  in  relation  to  the  super- 
incumbent spirit,  is  connected  either  as  cause  or  consequence 
with  that  Jewish  adaptation  of  Asiatic  symbolism  in  which  the 
spirit  of  God  was  represented  under  the  bodily  shape  of  a  dove. 
The  birds  soaring  through  the  "  sacred  atmosphere  "  ^  towards 
heaven  were  naturally  presumed  to  be  the  ministers  and  inter* 
preters  of  the  gods*,  and  emblems  of  purity  and  goodness.  It 
is  the  nature  of  wings,  says  Plato*,  to  lift  heavy  bodies  towards 
the  habitation  of  the  gods ;  birds  were  indebted  for  their  sop* 
posed  skill  in  augury  to  their  airy  residence,  and  every  god  had 
some  bird  peculiarly  his  own,  who  was  made  the  confidant  of 
his  intentions^.  Images  of  birds,  imder  the  name  of  **  Tongues 
of  the  Gods,"  were  suspended  in  golden  cages  beneath  an  azure 
or  sapphire  ceiling  in  the  royal  palace  at  Babylon,  where  they 
were  probably  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  Magi  for 
purposes  of  divination*.  In  Syria  the  dove  and  the  fish  were 
sacred  animals*,  and  among  the  Hebrews  the  dove  was  the  only 
bird  employed  for  religious  purposes^.  The  Hebrew  name  for 
dove,  **  Jonah,"  firom  a  root  signifying  to  ferment,  probably 
refers  to  the  character  of  sexual  attachment  and  warmth  which 
made  it  the  well-known  emblem  of  love  and  fecundity.  The 
ancients  ascribed  its  holiness  to  this  characteristic,  and  it  was 
worshipped  not  only  in  Syria',  but  according  to  De  Sacy'  among 

*  Ltt  »*Pn('     iBsch.  Prom.  88. 

^  &n»9  MfifVMU'     Eurip.  Ion.  180.     Origen  ag.  Celt.  ir.  569.     Apollon.  Rhod* 
iii.  1111. 

3  Phsednis,  ch.  26. 

*  Eratosthenes,  Catasteris.  41.    Porphyry,  Abstin.  iii.  5,  p.  226.  Aristopb.  Are^ 
482. 

*  Philostrat.  Vita  Apollon.  L  25,  p.  84.    Guigniant,  Rel.  i.  841.     Diod.  8.  ii.  29. 

*  Lucian  de  Dei,  S.  ch.  14  and  54.  »  Levit  i.  14. 
"  Tibullus,  i.  8,  18.     "  Alba  Palaestino  sancta  columba  Syro.'* 

*  Guigniant,  Bel.  ii.  31  n. ;  i.  513.     Schol.  Apollon.  Rh.  iii.  539.     Heyne,  Apol- 
Jod.  396.     Creuz.  Svmb.  ii.  398. 


Ibe  Semilio  tribes  in  general.  Isis  seeking  her  lost  husbaDd  on 
the  Syrian  coasts  is  tbere  cbanged  into  the  symbol  of  tbe  na- 
b'onal  Deity'",  and  assumes  as  uiiiversal  Dature  u  corresponding 
Assyrian  title,  the  fish-bom  "  Semiramis,"  or  "  Dove  God- 
dess."" According  to  tbe  legend,  a  miraculous  egg  fell  from 
lieaTen  into  the  Euphrates ;  it  was  brouglit  to  land  by  the 
fislies",  and  being  there  incubated  by  doves,  produced  the  in- 
fant Venus".  The  child,  brought  up  by  the  shepherd  "  Simma," 
rsceived  the  name  of  "Semiramis,"  or  "Mountain  Dove,"'* 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Niiius",  and  at  the  close  of  her 
mortal  career  departed  from  earth  in  ibe  dove-form'*,  Seini- 
nniis  was  also  one  of  the  names  of  Atergatis  or  Athara,  the 
goddess  of  Kierapolis,  where  was  to  be  seen  an  ancient  statue 
npresenting  her  with  a  dove  upon  her  shoulder".  Tills  was 
prubiibly  only  another  and  later  form  of  her  legendary  mother, 
the  fish  goddess,  Derceto  of  Ascalon,  with  whom  her  name  and 
legend  ore  closely  connected,  although  she  had  then  ceased  to 
paruke  of  the  fish,  and  was  the  mulier  furmosa  throughout". 
imtihist  fitory  told  ho^v  a  fish  saved  Derceto,  who,  during  the 

*  Onignt.  R.  i.  891. 

••  DiDd.  B.  u.  4.     Ovid  McUun.  iv.  43.     SemirBinii,  a  dnughwr  of  Dcmto. 

"  i  g.  tlie  fith  intaniation  of  Viihnoa,  or  Niniu,  Ihe  .^mjitbii  nnmc  for  PiKei ; 
M  I>q«ii,  tnl.  '.  p.  T,  anil  from  Nun  through  hit  loii  JoihuB,  wbo,  like  Mdhi  md 
Cliwl.  "gow  forth  out  of  Ihe  watcc"  (comp.  Joshua  iii.  6,  IT ;  W,  13,  19,  23), 
tit  Cbiitiuu  probaUf  derired  Iheir  iiah  emblema  engrnvfd  on  Hngi  u  tolcrna  of 
Ik  SaiiMir.     OniguUut,  B.  L  121  d.     WinkclmaD.  Allrgorii,  ch.  G,  p.  S35. 

n  BreiKos.  &b.  19T. 

■•  Diod.  8.  ii.  i.     HetJchiUl,  tdc.  SfTniramis.  Bochart,  Canaan.  IL  TID. 

>  Tbe  fiih.  "  DIod.  S.  ii.  20. 

"  Imeka  ds  Dti  Sj^il,  33.  Tbe  dove  in  Eg>-pt  wai  eacrsd  to  Aihor  or  the 
iMTesM;  M>i!aiiigniauI,B.  i.  G18.  DcKtiption  de  IBgypte,  pL  1,  fig.  6,  Ooof. 
Mta  Ihe  tnu  name  of  Alergati*,  Slrabo,  ifi.  p.  "US  or  785.  Xantbui,  ed.  Creiuer, 
1U.    Buhr'a  Cteriai,  393. 

■  ConT.  Creiu.  SjmboL  3id  ed.,  vol.  ii.  pL  2,  plats  1,  Eg.  T.  Tbe  deluge  »iu 
MaaaDj  eoniineniDnled  in  tbe  temple  at  Kierapolis,  said  tu  hare  been  foanded  by 
bwojion  nr  Snoinmis^  tbe  waten  verv  suppoicd  to  have  dinppcsued  through  au 
•ptoing  withiu  the  acred  precinct*.     Lurian,  ib. 
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darkness  of  night  had  fallen  into  the  lake  of  Bambyoe,  and 
how  the  fish  was  rewarded  by  being  placed  in  the  Zodiac'*. 
This  mythical  relation  of  dove  and  fish  is  evidently  a  physical 
allegory;  the  vicissitade  of  light  and  darkness^  of  humidity 
and  warmth,  of  the  wintry  and  the  fair  season.  The  voioe  of 
the  migratory ^^  turtle  was  the  harbinger  of  spring*';  and  the 
dove,  to  which  as  to  every  natural  symbol  was  ascribed  a  pro* 
phetic  power '^  was  placed  among  the  vemal  constellations  as 
the  herald  of  returning  serenity  and  life^.  The  Pleiades  nse 
heUacally  when  the  "  rains  are  over  and  past^,  and  doves  ware 
universally^  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  Nature,  ascoiding  o^t  of 
the  waters,  and  dividing  the  empire  of  the  year  with  the  pluvial 
fishes'*.  They  were  called  the  '*  heralds  of  the  seasons/"'^  and 
Chiron  of  Amphipolis  explained  the  story  of  the  doves  bringing 
ambrosia  to  Jupiter'"  to  mean  the  spreading  out  the  harvest 
on  the  offertory  of  Nature.  There  can  remain  little  doubt 
why  a  dove  was  chosen  to  perform  the  office  of  directing  Noah 
and  Deucalion'*  how  to  escape  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  or  why 
it  guided  the  Argonauts  on  their  astronomical  voyage  through 

'•  Eratosthenes,  Catast.  38.  *•  Aristot  H.  A.  8,  ch.  6. 

^*  Canticles  ii.  12. 

"  Herod.  Baehr.  iL  57.  Strabo,  vii.  328.  Bosenmiiller,  Morgenland,  i  |».  84. 
Ml  N.  A.  xi.  27.     Virg.  Eclog.  ix.  18. 

^  Schol.  Arat.  Phoen.  254.     Eratosthenes,  Cat  28. 

«*  Canticles  ub.  a.  «*  iElian,  H.  A.  ir,  2. 

^  It  is  curious  that  the  word  dove,  in  so  many  languages,  should  be  allied  with 
the  word  dive  or  dip ;  e.  g,  columba,  fn Xii«f ,  taube,  &c.  from  taufen.  The  Pldadei 
are  perhaps  narikd  from  wXi^v,  and  are  daughters  of  Atlas,  the  patron  of  mvlgators. 
Indian  navigators,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  carried  birds  with  them  and  used  thera  as 
pOots  to  guide  them  to  land.  (N.  H.  6.  24.)  Jethro  or  Jothor,  Exod.  iiL  1.  LZX. 
— from  Thor,  bull,  or  Dove,  called  also  Bagnel,  "divine  shepherd,'*  is  fiitherof 
Zipporah,  or  "  little  bird,"  and  of  seven  daughters  altogether,  who  are  engaged  in 
drawing  water.  (Hyadesl  Exod.  ii.  16.)  Compare  the  names  of  the  Dodonaoa 
nymphs  or  Hyades,  the  Ltnwu  rJnvrnt,  in  Pherecydes,  Sturs,  p.  109. 

^  By  the  poetess  Mcero  of  Byzantium. 

»  Odyss.  xii.  63.     HttUer,  Kleine  Schriften,  2. 121. 

^  Plutarch,  de  Anim.  Solertii,  ch.  13.     Etymolog.  Magn.  voc.  Dodonaios. 


iby  perilous  pass  of  the  SymplegndeB ".  On  Uio  standards  of 
the  AssyriaD  monarciis  it  becnme,  like  the  Homan  eagle,  a  na- 
[ional  symbol,  and  Babylon  is  styled  the  dove-city",  while 
Nineveh  is  the  abode  of  its  correlative  the  fish".  The  symbo- 
licKl  aspect  of  the  fish  is  two-fold ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Baby- 
Innian  legend  about  the  fish-man  Oannos,  Oe,  or  Noah",  it  is 
tbe  originator  of  cirilization ;  or,  speaking  physically,  the  suc- 
cessor of  winter,  and  in  this  sense  the  goddess  Atergatis  i 
daughter  of  the  fish  and  of  the  waters".  In  another  view, 
iJie  wintry  fish,  as  following  the  fair  season,  may  be  sai 
swallow  up  the  dove,  as  in  the  instance  of  Jonah — "the  A 
»ho  sings  psalms  from  out  of  the  "belly  of  hell,""  or,  as  when 
the  prolific  force  of  Osiris  is  devoured  by  the  fishes  of  the  Nile  '^ 
But  the  power  of  light  and  fife  descends  into  the  bowels  of  the 
monster,  only  to  insure  its  destruction";  trnd  after  a  contest  of 
Ihree  days  within  the  jaws  of  darkness^',  the  sun  God  liberates 
the  patroness  of  the  dove  in  the  persons  of  Andromeda  and 
Hwione". 

■  Apnllod- 1  B.  23.    Odyn.  ili.  9i. 

"  Jcranuli  xxy.  38 ;  xlvi.  13;  I.  16,  with  ihe  comnientatnn.  Jerasalein  wiu 
du  •  dove  atj  (Zcphui.  iii.  1),  uid  Ibe  ruynl  Mcptra  of  its  kinga  iiaa  tipped  wilh 
t  !»*•  bcuing  ■  golden  aawu  la  iu  mouth,  according  to  Ligblfoot.  The  figure 
kimtn  JnpiMt  and  Juno  in  the  Syrian  tomple  it  Hienpolit,  nith  a  dove  on  iU 
inA  (LodMi,  D.  3.  th.  83),  hu  been  compared  to  Dionyioi  and  lo  Seminunit. 

"  VcaeUng  ad  Diod.  B.  i\.  S,  n.  22. 

'  Lb  Aqiuiin*.  Comp.  Scbauboch'i  ErQloithenpa,  p.  110.  Helkdiut  spud 
FMed,  p.  ST4.  Botom,  Ekhler.  Hitiig**  Minor  Prophets,  333.  Creuier,  Spnb. 
ttr.M;  il.  401. 

"  CRimr.  S.  ii.  405. 

•  Jonah  ii.  2.     Cnmp.  Pialrn  xlii.  7  ;  rxx.  1 ;  ciii.  1 ;  crii.  28,  28. 

'  Seered  Gib.  luppoKd  hy  tbe  mhabitaota  to  have  been  (avguritci  of  Abraham, 
■t  Mfll  pmerred  in  the  nrigbbonrhaad  of  Triiiuli.     Kellyi  Syria,  p,  lOiI. 

'  like  the  icbaeutnon  wonbipprd  .-it  llorocleopnlis,  MUaa,  B.  A.  x.  47.  Bo- 
^at,  EUrroK  794,  and  loid  to  jomp  down  the  ibioat  of  the  cmcodile. 


Iu*  lA  Lycnpbr.  Cawui.  SS 
Le  PJeiadci,  onuTgci  from  tbe 
d  b/  Neptune  lo  Minn,      Hineveb 


HellnnicK  friig.  p.  182.  The  Bull,  u 
for  inalonce,  Kurops'e  bull,  and  that 
I  relcucd  from  iU  impcnijin|  bte  by 
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It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  an  emblem  so  well  known  as 
that  of  the  sacred  bird  of  Venus  ^  should  have  found  its  place 
in  Christian  symbolism.  "  The  Virgin  Mary,"  says  the  Prote- 
vangelion  Jacobi^S  "continued  in  the  temple  as  a  dove  edu- 
cated there,  and  received  her  food  from  the  hand  of  an  angeL" 
No  man,  says  the  Sohar,  knew  what  became  of  the  dove  which 
returned  not  to  Noah's  ark.  Of  course  it  could  not  have 
perished ;  but  like  Aaron's  rod,  or  Balaam's  ass,  would  resume 
its  functions  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  "  It  returned,"  says 
the  Sohar,  ''  to  its  own  place ;  and  it  shall  carry  in  its  mouth 
a  crown,  which  it  shall  place  on  Messiah's  head."*'  It  very 
naturally  followed  that  the  dove  should  perform  a  part  in  the 
important  ceremony  of  anointing  or  baptism  by  which  the  per- 
son of  the  Messiah  in  Jewish  opinion  was  to  be  publicly  made 
known**.  When  Christ,  therefore,  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness 
emerges,  or  *'  goes  straightway,"  out  of  the  water,  the  dove,  the 
well-known  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit**,  appears  in  bodily 
shape,  accompanying  and  testifying  his  mission.  As  a  token 
of  endearment*',  it  might  have  been  also  significant  of  that 
divine  love  which  brooded  over  the  shapeless  chaos,  or  mundane 

the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  even  now  a  place  is  shown  in  its  neighbonrhood  as  the 
prophet's  grave.  Tavemier  in  Winer's  Dictionary,  i.  p.  703.  It  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Jonah  has  connected  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Hebrew  prophet  with  the  symbols  of  the  worship  of  the  synonymous  Assyrian 
"  Dove ;"  and  it  may  be  worth  consideration  whether  the  legendary  marriage  of 
Semiramis  with  Menones  or  Onnes,  an  officer  of  Ninus,  Greuz.  S.  ii.  400 ;  Diod. 
S.  iL  6,  may  not  afford  a  clue  to  connect  the  religion  of  the  Dove  with  that  of  the 
Memnonia  and  the  mournful  obsequies  paid  to  the  Qod  of  Nature  under  the  name  of 
Memnon  in  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

*•  Propert.  iy.  5,  68.  *>  Ch.  viii.  2. 

«  Ad  Numb.  fol.  68. 

^  Justin  M.  Tryph.  8  and  49 — the  word  taube  in  German,  is  related  with 
taufen,  "  to  dip,  or  baptize,"  as  dove  probably  with  dive,  or  dip^ 

**  The  spirit  of  Qod,  says  the  Talmud,  hovered  above  the  waters  as  a  dove  boven 
above  her  young,  yet  touches  them  not.  Wetstein  to  Matt.  iii.  16,  and  l^ognm 
Hegilloth  to  Cant.  ii.  12,  where  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  rendered  by  "  vox 
spiritus  sanctL"    Conf.  Deut  xxxii.  11. 

<*  Cant.  ii.  12.     Psalm  Ixxiv.  19. 
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tgg,  and  which  carried  in  its  mouth  the  olive-branch  over  the 
waters  which  had  desolated  the  earth.  It  was  equally  adapted 
as  a  moral  emblem  to  signify  the  commencement  of  a  new  re* 
ligious  era  of  mercy  and  charity ;  and  the  introduction  of  this 
image  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  still  more  appropriate,  if  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  of  a  dove-like  incubation  over  the 
purifying  baptismal  waters  through  which  a  new  moral  world 
was  to  be  created,  and  the  chaos  of  the  soul  regenerated  by  the 
^irit  of  Christianity. 

§  10. 

LIGHT. 

Many  physical  and  mystical  reasons  may  be  imagined  for 
sapposing  light  to  be  something  independent  of  the  sun. 
Neither  light  nor  darkness  are  any  part  of  the  chaos,  or  original 
hoily  burly'  of  the  earth ;  they  are  external,  and  qualitative, 
lighty  says  Aristotle  ^  is  an  energy  or  activity  of  the  power  of 
transparency;  that  is,  something  which  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  confound  with  material  gross  bodies.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Hebrew  writer,  light  had  been  a  substance,  there  would,  in 
this  instance,  have  been  a  "  creation  out  of  nothing ;"  but  light 
is  no  more  matter  or  substance  than  the  darkness  which  is  its 
opposite.  The  singularly  emphatic  summons  by  which  light  is 
called  into  esdstence  is  probably  owing  to  the  pre-eminent 
utility  and  glory  of  that  element,  together  with  its  mysterious 
nature,  which  made  it  seem  as 

"The  God  of  this  new  world," 

and  won  for  it  the  earliest  adoration  of  mankind.  If  the  writer 
had  designedly  employed  the  elevated  diction  which  merited  the 
enlogium  of  the  Greek  critic  from  the  mere  sense  of  its  appro- 
priateness and  grandeur,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  ex- 

'  Tohn  bohu.  '  De  Anim.  ii.  7,  4. 
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tended  the  same  majestio  simplicity  of  language  to  the  whok 
act  of  creation ;  he  would  have  imagined  the  etemal  ineorataUe 
Being  pronouncing  once  for  all  the  creative  fiat,  ''Let  heaTen 
and  earth  be  made,  and  they  were  made ;"  or  he  might  have 
adopted  the  still  more  sublime  idea  of  the  Veda,  where  God 
creates  worlds  by  a  mere  thought*.  But  the  poetical  effect  is 
evidently  inartificial  and  unstudied;  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
form  is  probably  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascribing  the  origiii 
of  the  subtle  element  to  any  familiar  source.  Earth  and  water^ 
the  materials  of  creation,  could  not  have  been  supposed  to  have 
given  birth  to  the  refined  element  of  light  any  more  than  to  that 
of  air;  and  it  would  have  been  derogatory  to  have  supposed 
that  light  already  existed  commingled  with  darkness  firom  which 
it  could  be  separated  by  a  mere  demarcation  of  its  boundaries. 
Hence,  in  all  the  ancient  religions,  light  is  more  or  less  identified 
with  the  person  of  the  Deity;  either  literally  or  figuratively  it 
is  an  emanation  from  himself,  the  garment  with  which  he  is 
invested  \  the  shrine  in  which  he  dwells.  It  was  one  of  those 
deep  mysteries  which  can  be  referred  only  to  omnipotence.  Its 
path  and  propagation  were  alike  inscrutable';  its  locality  and 
habitation  was  a  sphere  more  lofly  than  that  of  the  Sun';  for  Job 
is  challenged  by  the  Almighty  to  divine  its  true  dwelling-place, 
or  to  point  out  the  way  to  it^.  God  is  the  only  existence  who 
could  be  supposed  anterior  to  light*.  The  old  theologies  had 
separated  the  reign  of  Helios  from  the  remote  principle  per- 
sonified in  Ptbah";  and  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers  are 
said  to  have  thought  the  sun,  like  the  moon,  to  be  not  the 
original  source  of  light,  but  only  a  receptacle  or  reflection  of 
it^".     In  the  general  arrangement  of  his   plan,  the  Hebrew 

^  Colebrook*8  BstayB,  i.  47.     V.  Bohlen  Qenes.  9. 

•  Psalm  ciT.  2.  *  Job  zxxniL  24. 

•  Comp.  Julian's  Oration  to  the  Sun. 
'  Job  xxxviii.  19,  24. 

•  Isaiah  xlil  16 ;  xlui.  13 ;  xlv.  7. 

•  Old  Egyptian  Chron.  Cory's  frag.  p.  89. 
••  Euseb.  Pr.  Bv.  i.  8, 10. 
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writer  is  obliged  to  sappose  a  separation  of  light  from  darkness 

before  the  formation  of  the  8an>  in  order  to  account  for  the 

existence  of  day  and  night.     In  Hebrew  opinion  the  boundary 

between  light  and  darkness  was  the  visible  blended  with  a  notion 

of  the  rational  horizon,  a  line  rounded  off  at  the  level  of  the 

circmnambient  waters".     But  this  division  was  not  so  absolute 

ind  complete  as  to  prevent  that  slight  mixture  on  the  confines 

of  each  which  occasions  the  phenomena  of  twilight.     Hence 

evening,  yiy,  is  literally,  the  '"intermingUng;"  and  daybreak, 

1p3,  is  so  called  from  the  root,  "  to  cleave  or  spUt,"  because  the 

tight  appears  to  break  into,  or  cleave  the  darkness. 

§  11. 

THE   FIRMAMENT. 

The  firmament,  literally  the  ''expansion,"  is  the  same  as  the 
beavenS  overhanging  the  surface  of  the  earth  like  a  tent  or 
eartain';  and  God  is  therefore  said  to  have  ''stretched  out"  the 
beavens,  and  spread  out  the  earth'*.  The  material  of  the  firma- 
ment is  compared  to  sapphire  stone \  to  crystal^,  or  to  a  molten 
aarror*.  It  was  made  to  "divide"  the  primaeval  waters,  and 
with  strength  sufficient  to  support  the  stores  of  supernal  moisture, 
cdled  "the  waters  above  the  heavens,"^  where  the  tlirone  of 
Jehovah  was  established  in  the  midst  of  them '.  It  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  soUd  roof  to  the  habitable  world*,  and  was  propped  by 
moiintains  or  pillars *^  like  the  "brazen  heaven"  of  the  Greeks 
upborne  by  Atlas.     Birds  here  found  the  utmost  limit  to  their 

"  Job  xxvi  10.  »  Ver.  8. 

*  Job  ix.  8.     Psalm  civ.  2.     Isaiah  x1.  22. 
'  Isaiah  xlii.  5;  xliv.  24.     Zech.  xii.  1. 

*  Exod.  xziT.  10.  •  Bzek.  i.  22. 

*  Job  zxxrii.  18.  '  Psalm  czlviii.  4. 

*  Psalm  zziz.  3,  10 ;  cir.  3. 

Ov(«i«*  m^Tt^uff  *na  fnv  iti^i  itatra  mmXtMtrti, — Theog.  126. 
'*  2  Sam.  xzii.  8.    Job  xxvi.  11. 
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upward  flight";  and  meteors,  such  as  lightning  and  thunder, 
•which  were  **  the  noise  and  fire  of  the  Deity,"  *'  are  able  only  by  a 
special  contrivance  to  penetrate  the  heavenly  vault;  the  Hebrew 
word  for  lightning  probably  means  the  "breaker  through,"*' 
and  God  is  obliged  to  make  a  temporary  passage  through  the 
roofing  of  the  sky  for  the  rain  and  thunder*^.  Some  analogous 
and  uncommon  way  of  "opening  the  heavens"  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  disclosure  of  celestial  visions^';  and  to 
account  for  immoderate  deluges  of  rain,  the  firmament  was 
supposed  to  have  doors *^  or  windows",  the  opening  of  which, 
by  releasing  the  upper  waters,  would,  of  course,  submerge  the 
earth,  and  reduce  it  to  its  original  state  of  a  universal  ocean'*. 
This  "brave  overhanging  firmament"  was  literally,  to  the 
Hebrews,  "a  roof  fi'etted  with  golden  fire."  The  lights  of 
heaven  were  "set"  in  it,  and  the  stars  were  attached  to  it  like 
studs  of  gold''.  It  is  a  well-known  doctrine  of  antiquity, 
that  when  the  elements  had  become  separated  firom  each  other 
by  their  comparative  weight  or  lightness,  fire,  as  being  lightest 
of  all,  assumed  the  highest  altitude'**,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  earth  is  inclosed  by  a  fiery  integument,  or  "  empyrean,"  of 
which  the  sun  and  stars  are  a  part''.  The  heavenly  bodies 
after  their  formation,  effect  what  God  himself  had  before  per- 
formed, when  he  separated  the  light  from  the  dark;  they  are  to 
rule  over  the  changes  of  day  and  night;  to  be  "for  signs  and 
for  seasons,  for  days  and  for  years;"  "signs,"  because  the 
aspect  of  the  heavenly  host  was  esteemed  portentous  astiolo- 
gically,  as  well  as  of  changes  of  weather*^;   and  "seasons/' 

"  Gkn.  i.  20,  litt,  towards  the  firmament 

'«  Psalm  xxix.  7 ;  xviii.  8.  "  Barak  or  Parak. 

'*  Job  xxxviii.  25;  xxviii.  26.  '»  Matth.  iil  16. 

«•  Psalm  Ixxvui.  23. 

"  Gkn.  vii.  11.     Isaiah  xxiv.  18.  '•  Gen.  viii.  2. 

'•  Athenae.  xi.  78,  p.  489. 

^  Ex  sethere  innmnerabiles  flamms  siderom  existimt.     Cic.  de  N.  D.  u.  36,  46. 
*'  Conf.  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  7,  4;  i.  8,  18.     Psalm  xix.  4. 

«  Matt  xvi.  8.   Job  xxxviii.  83,   30.    Wisd.  vii.   17,  21.     Dan.  vi.  27.    Luke 
xxi.  25.     ri4^«,  Hom.  II.  xviii.  485. 
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because  they  mark  the  ordinances  and  subdivisions  of  time  ^*, 
and  were  to  continue  the  heralds  of  summer  and  winter  until 
the  end  of  the  world'*.  Then,  indeed,  their  mission,  as  being 
exclusively  confined  to  the  service  of  earth,  would  be  at  an  end ; 
they  would  no  longer  adhere  to  the  firmament;  and  when  at  the 
last  day  the  heavens  would  be  folded  up  as  a  scroll,  the  sun 
and  stars  would  fall  out  of  their  sockets^*,  and  drop  down  like 
the  untimely  fruit  of  a  fig  tree' 


MO 


§  12. 

THE   WEEK   AND   THE    SABBATH. 

The  opinions  of  antiquity  are  not  recorded  dogmatically,  but 
in  familiar  narrative.  Complex  phenomena  are  described  as 
BQocessive,  and  marked  by  intervals  of  space  and  time.  Creation 
is  a  series  of  events;  and  as  the  imagination  is  able  more  readily 
to  follow  the  picturesque  details  of  the  flight  of  Juno  in  the 
Ifiad\  or  to  accompany,  as  it  were,  the  transmission  of  the 
telegraphic  beacon  from  Ida  to  Argos  in  ^schylus^,  so  the 
construction  of  the  universe  is  made  more  distinctly  conceivable 
by  being  divided  into  a  processional  development,  each  stage 
of  which  is  pronounced  to  be  perfect  before  the  commencement 
of  the  next.  The  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  like  that  of  the 
Zendavesta,  is  arranged  under  six  periods  or  subdivisions;  but, 
instead  of  the  chronology  of  the  year,  it  adopts  that  of  the 
week;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  principal  object  of 
the  writer  in  this  distribution  of  his  subject  was  to  sanction  the 
observance  of  the  seventh  day  by  claiming  the  appointment  of 
God  for  it.     To  understand  the  days  of  creation  in  any  other 

»  Job  xxxYiil  33.     Psalm  civ.  19. 
^  Gen.  viiL  22.     Jerem.  xzxiii.  20.     JEschyl.  Again.  5. 
*  Ittiah  xxziy.  4.     Con£  Horace  Bpod.  xyii.  15.     Plutarch,  vit.  Lyiander. 
'*  Matt  xxiY.  29.     Eev.  vi.  13, 14. 
n.  xiT.  226.  *  Agam.  276. 
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than  the  usual  sense  would  therefore  disappoint  the  probable 
intention.  One  great  object  of  legend  is  to  give  plausible 
reasons  for  existing  facts  and  institutions;  to  support  the 
present  by  appealing  to  the  past;  and  to  make  history  and 
opinion  the  mutual  bulwarks  of  each  other.  The  institution  of 
the  week  was  common  and  immemorial  among  the  Semitio 
tribes,  who  as  Sabaeans,  or  star  worshippers,  set  apart  one  day 
out  of  seven  as  a  festival  to  their  tutelar  deity;  tlie  Arabians 
and  Babylonians  to  Mylitta  or  Anahid;  the  Phcenicians  to 
Saturn  or  Chiun;  and  others  to  the  Sun.  The  sacrednessof 
the  number  seven'  was  probably,  according  to  the  remark  of 
Varro  *,  taken  from  the  Pleiades  or  Planets,  and  the  week  was 
a  convenient  quartering  of  the  lunations.  Thus  the  solemn 
feasts  and  periodical  observances  of  men  descended  to  them 
from  the  gods';  an  opinion  confirmed  by  their  high  antiquity, 
and  by  their  constituting  an  essential  port  of  priestly  regime. 
Hermes  or  Thoth,  the  reputed  leader  and  discoverer  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  seven  8trin|[ed 
planetary  lyre,  and  his  institutions,  so  remarkably  in  many 
respects  resembling  those  of  the  Hebrews*,  probably  included 
that  of  the  week,  since  **  the  Egyptians,"   says  Herodotus, 

^  Comp.  the  seTen  altars  of  Balaam,  the  seven  stones  of  the  Arabians.  Herod. 
Hi.  8.  Gen.  xxi.  28.  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  38.  Gesen.  Isaiah  iv.  p.  819.  Muller,  Ar- 
chftologie,  299.  Guigniant,  Rel.  i.  359.  Ghillany  Menscbenofier,  119,  221.  The 
Persians  revered  the  number  seven,  but  did  not  divide  the  lunation  into  weeks. 
Ideler.  Lehrbuch.  p.  480.  Among  the  Greeks,  too,  the  number  seven  was  rs(^>ected, 
but  not  adopted  into  the  calendar.  Hesiod's  Works,  770.  Calllm.  Delos.  251. 
Plutarch  Symp.  viii.  1 ;  iv.  7.  JEschyl.  Septem.  801.  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  xiii.  12, 10, 
and  xiii.  13,  36.     Ewald,  Geschichte  Anhang.  to  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

*  Aul.  Gellius,  N.  A.  iii.  10.  Ideler.  Lehrbuch.  i.  60,  88.  Plato,  Tinueiu,  88. 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  4. 

*  vatnyvftif  tv^r.fia  kk)  ^«(«f  Qt^t.  Dion.  Hal.  Rhet.  1.  Strabo,  x.  467.  Plato, 
Leg.  ii.  653. 

*  "iEgyptii  Judaicique  ritus."  Suet.  Tib.  xxxvi.  1.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85.  Simpl. 
in  Arist.  Phys.  268.  e.  g.  the  seven  days'  mourning  for  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  10),  the 
sabbatical  April  festival  when  crocodiles  were  innocuous,  the  sabbatical  period  ob- 
served in  purifications,  &c.     Pliny,  N.  H.  viii.  46.     Porph.  Abstin.  iv.  7. 
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"were  the  first  to  dedicate  each  month  and  each  day  to  some 
god,"^  meaning  the  naming  of  tho  days  of  the  week  after  the 
planetary  Cabin,  which  Dio  Cassius "  also  remarks  was  originaliy 
EgTplian'.  The  Hebrews  did  not  name  the  days  of  the  week, 
Irnt  merely  nimihered  them;  from  very  early  times,  however, 
they  had  ascribed  a  religious  reverence  to  tho  seventh  day,  or 
dies  Satumi ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  capital  punishment  inflicted 
uQ  the  man  who  gathered  slicks  on  the  Sabbath,  tlie  institution 
must  have  arisen  at  a  time  when  in  the  character  of  Jehovah, 
ihe  "Maker  of  the  seven  stars  and  of  Orion,'""  the  severe  and 
jealous  prevailed  over  the  merciful.  It  would  appear  from  the 
whole  of  Genesis",  as  well  aa  from  the  use  of  the  word  "re- 
member," in  the  fourth  commandment,  that  the  observance  of 
tike  Sabbath,  or  at  all  events  that  of  the  week,  was  long  anterior 
U  the  Levilical  law  in  its  present  shape".  The  first  express 
mention  of  Sahhath  observance  is  on  Uie  occasion  of  the 
niaona;  but  the  institution  was  supposed  to  have  originated 
"iiL  Jehovah,  the  great  appointer  of  times  and  seasons'",  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  or  at  the  creation.  Yet  it  does  not 
loUow  that  the  same  idea  of  God  prevailed  among  the  first 
oteervers  of  the  rite,  as  among  the  Pharisees,  who  carried  it  to 
t  luperetiiious  extreme,  or  in  Christianity,  which  mitigated  its 
Kverity,   If  the  original  Sabbath  wasaday  of  sacrifice  to  Saturn, 

'  Btni.  ii.  82. 

■  Dio  C^iu.  m«ii.  17,  18,  p,  it.  ewph. 

'  n«  iajw  were  mined  aflcr  the  pliurti,  nmtiged  in  Iha  mppoied  order  of  theic 
•Uu— Salius,  Jupiter,  Mori,  ibe  Sun,  Vcnua,  Mercuiy,  the  Uoon.  One  of  thf  u 
■WM  WM  applied  in  niuion  to  eath  of  the  24  hnuri,  and  each  day  look  ibe  name 
dll»  placeUrr  god  wliich  bappcned  tn  ikll  on  it>  Gnt  bour.  Satiim  prcaidea  orei 
tteCmliaarof  Salnrda;— ihelul  hour  of  Saturday  wnnld  Eill  to  Hnn,  and  the 
tan  hoar  of  the  next  day  would  belong  to  lbs  Sim,  and  >o  on.  The  modem  wevk 
■  Ikni  acnriout  munuineol  of  naeienl  astronnmy,  Conf.  Fourier's  U^moire  in  the 
"  baoipL  it  TBgypW."  i.  807.     Ideler.  Lebrbucb,  48.     Pblo,  Sympop.  i*.  9.  7. 

"  Amnt  T.  8.  The  ancient  Subtath  a™  n  feajt  of  rejoicing  (Hotea  ii.  11),  not 
4mp,  11  wooM  leeDi  (Eiod.  naiL  S.  Jertm,  vii.  6,  IS.  Eaek.  uii.  8  )  niu.SS), 
rfa  iDBMCDI  deicnplion. 

"  Ch  lii.  4,  10;  YiU.  10;  nix.  27;  I.  10. 

"  BnU,  nl  lap.  "  Dankl  ii.  31 ;  vii.  SC.     Ifehtin.  ix.  14. 

H  a 
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and  the  Sabbatical  ceremonies  in  the  temple  under  the  kings 
were  often  only  a  sequel  to  the  sacrifices  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  ^^,  it  is  easily  conceivable  how  in  the  estimation  of  the 
prophets  the  observation  of  new  moons  and  sabbaths  should 
have  become  an  abomination  to  Jehovah '',  or  how  under  another 
view  the  institution  should  have  been  regarded  not  as  in  itadf 
offensive,  but  as  a  criminal  abuse  of  what  was  originally  good'^ 
and  that  the  glaring  profanations  of  the  Sabbath  should  appear 
in  the  retrospect  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  after- 
wards accrued.  ^^.  The  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Jews 
claimed  a  universal  sacredness  for  the  rest  day,  which  hence- 
forth was  so  rigidly  kept  that  they  preferred  to  die  rather  Uum 
to  commit  a  breach  of  it''.  The  Christians  termed  such  strict- 
ness "  Judaizing;"  they  observed  both  the  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day as  joyful  festivals  on  which  it  was  criminal  to  ftist'*;  and 
an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Laodicean  synod  prohibiting  Chris- 
tians from  discontinuing  their  ordinary  business  on  the  Sab- 
bath under  pain  of  being  held  accursed.  The  Boman  writers 
treated  the  Sabbath  as  an  institution  peculiarly  Jewish^,  as  an 
idle  waste  of  time,  or  childish  superstition'*.  The  Jews  them- 
selves claimed  the  Sabbath  as  their  peculiar  privilege,  given 
them  by  God  to  distinguish  them  from  all  other  nations^. 
They  testified  their  respect  for  its  sanctity  by  connecting  it  with 
the  most  signal  events  in  their  annals,  making  it  now  comme- 
morative of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  now  of  the  deliver 
ance  out  of  Egypt".  In  all  probability  its  true  origin  was  in- 
dependent of  both  these  events.     The  escape  from  Egypt  need 

^*  Ezek.  xxiii.  87,  38.     Jerem.  xix.  14. 

'*  Isaiah  i.  18,  &c 

"  Jerem.  xvii.  24.     Ezek.  xx.  16 ;  xxii.  8. 

"  Nehem.  xiii.  18. 

'•  Joa.  Ant.  xu.  6,  2.     War,  i.  7,  8.  '•  TertulL  ApoL  Id. 

*  Justin,  36.     Tacit.  Hist.  v.  4.     Jnven.  vi.  169. 

**  Seneca,  in  August  de  Civ.  vi.  11.     Horace,  Sat  i.  6,  69.     ButiL  Iter.  8. 
Ovid,  Ars  Am.  1. 

"  Ezek.  XX.  12,  20. 

**  Exod.  XX.  8;  xxxL  13.     Levit  xxiii.  3.     Deut  v.  15.     Euieb.  HiBt  i.  40. 
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n&  more  have  been  the  origin  of  tlie  Sabbalh,  tlian  the  deluge 
of  the  rainbow;  in  both  oases  a  well-known  fact  was  linked  to 
s  particular  oconirence  in  order,  by  making  the  one  a  memorial 
or  aulhentifieation  of  the  other,  to  render  both  more  significant 
uid  impressive.  The  Hebrews  wisely  converted  the  already 
established  usi^e  of  a  day  of  rest  into  a  safeguard  of  their  civil 
uid  religions  constitution'*,  of  which  it  already  was  a  part,  by 
idopting  it  for  ever  as  a  "  sign""  or  token  of  their  iheocratio 
allegiance,  and  of  the  identity  of  their  pecnhar  God  with  the 
nmrersal  Creator*".  By  a  similar  inversion  the  Persian  crea- 
tion by  Ormuzd  in  365  days  was  reputed  to  have  caused  the 
inventioD  of  the  solar  year"';  and  the  whole  religion  of  Iran 
nifa  the  numerous  festivals  of  its  calendar  appeared  as  a  per- 
petual jubilee  in  commemoration  of  that  divine  work". 


ABRANGEMENT    OF   THE    SIX    DAYS. 

Bat,  assuming  the  six  days  of  creation  to  he  a  copy  of  the  six 
working  days  of  the  week,  a  question  arises  how  to  account  for 
the  details  of  the  arrangement;  for  instance,  why  the  sun  and 
moon  are  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  grass  and  plants,  and 
I'by  a  separate  day  is  not  assigned  to  the  vegetable  creation,  as 
vail  as  to  the  fish  and  birds.  The  origin  of  this  apparent  irre- 
gnlarity  ia  probably  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  physical  causes 
It  in  the  character  of  oriental  poetry  to  which  a  symmetrical 
vrangemcnt  of  clauses  and  expressions  is  as  essential  as  with 
our  own  a  harmony  of  rhythmical  sounds.  It  is  easy  to  refer, 
among  the  books  more  strictly  poetical,  to  innumerable  passages 
vJMxe  a  sentiment  is  purposely  divided  into  two  parallel  parts 


I  5M.     JCiohirl.  Frimi.  441. 
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or  clauses  of  perhaps  perfectly  identical  meaning,  in  order  to 
attain  this  object  of  a  balanced  cadence  so  agreeable  to  an 
oriental  ear.  The  difficulties  which  have  often  oocuiied  in  re- 
conciling Genesis  with  geology,  might  have  admitted  an.  easier 
solution  in  the  rules  of  prosody  and  the  arrangement  of  strophe 
and  antistrophe.  The  whole  scheme  of  creation  is  divided 
into  two  correlative  parts.  The  first  describes  the  origin,  of  in- 
animate nature ;  the  second,  of  living  beings.  To  the  former 
belong  the  plants  and  humble  grass  of  the  field,  the  emblem  of 
every  thing  feeble  and  transitory';  both  being  acoessoiies  and 
appurtenances  of  the  earth  in  order  to  make  it  a  suitable  habi- 
tation for  living  creatures.  On  the  other  hand  the  heavenly 
luminaries  and  *'  the  stars  walking  in  brightness'",  the 


it 


A.«/K«'^M  2l/V4l#r«M  ifl9^r99rtt  tuit^tf* 


take  the  first  rank  in  the  second  section  of  the  drama  as  being 
first  in  the  scale  of  active  and  animated  beings.  The  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  probably  the  earliest  form  assumed 
by  the  religious  sentiment.  The  sun,  immemorially  adored  by 
Persians  and  Egyptians,  was  the  visible  emblem  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean Unity',  the  leader  of  the  sky,  Allmighty,  Allgenerating^; 
and  when  Anaxagoras  irreverently  announced  this  great  father 
of  the  universe*  to  be  only  a  stone*,  his  more  rational  philo- 
sophy caused  him  to  be  persecuted  as  an  infidel^.  The  second 
moiety  of  creation  stands  then  in  strict  relation  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  first;  the  three  latter  days  people  with  life  the 
material  world  produced  during  the  three  former.  The  first  day 
brings  forth  the  universal  light,  which  on  the  fourth  is  embodied 

1  2  Kings  zix.  2e.     Psalm  cm.  15.     Matt  vi.  80. 

^  Job  xxxi.  26.     Psalm  xix.  5. 

^  Laur.  Lydus.  de  Mens.  p.  15.     Porphyr.  Abstin.  Bhaer.  168,  242. 

«  Plato,  Phsedrus,  S.  56,  p.  41.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17,  21,  23 ;  Fearfully  glare  bis 
eyes  from  beneath  his  golden  helmet,  says  the  Homeric  hymn  in  Sol.  10.  The 
"Divine  ruler  Savitri,"  i.e.  "Progenitor"  of  the  celebrated  text  of  the  Veda. 
Guigniant,  R.  i.  600. 

»  Sopbocl.  Frag.  91.  •  Max.  Tyr.  xxv.  3. 

'  Josephus  agt.  Apion,  ii.  493,  Hav.     Julian  Imp.  Oration  to  the  Sun. 
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and  personified  in  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  on  the  second  day  are 
made  the  firmament  and  sublunary  waters,  which  on  the  fifth 
are  inhabited  by  birds  and  fish ;  on  the  third  day  the  land  with 
its  vegetable  covering  emerges  firom  the  deep,  and  on  the  sixth 
it  receives  its  appropriate  living  occupants,  who  are  to  be  fed 
without  distinction  of  graminivorous  or  carnivorous  on  the  in- 
nocent "  green  herb"  which  adorns  its  surface. 

§14. 

POETICAL  CHARACTER  OF  HEBREW  PHYSICS. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  old  theologers,  says  Aristotle^  to 
speak  of  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  creation,  and  to  treat  the 
heavens  as  a  mere  covering  made  for  its  sake\     The  Hebrew 
cosmogony  exhibits  throughout  a  still  more  exclusive  and  cen- 
tralising spirit;  it  is  exactly  the  view  of  the  origin  of  things 
which  would  be  adopted  by  a  writer  living  in  Jerusalem,  who 
looked  on  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
Jewish  people'.     The  sun,  moon^  and  stars,  are  made  in  order 
to  give  light  to  the  earth,  and  to  govern  its  convenient  appoint- 
ments of  years  and  seasons.    Again^  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creation  are  entirely  subservient  to  the  dominion  and  use  of 
man;  man  is  chiefly  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  Seth,  and  sue* 
oessively  of  Shem  and  of  Abraham.     With  the  commencement 
of  the  history  of  Abraham,  all  interest  ceases  in  the  rest  of 
mankind  except  as  far  as  they  happen  to  be  incidentally  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  Patriarch  or  his  descendants. 
The  Hebrew  earth,  like  the  Greek,  is  the  centre  of  creation  *,  as 
Jemsalem  is  the  centre  of  the  earthy  and  Mount  Zion  the  envy 
of  all  surrounding  hills*.     The  details  of  the  picture  framed  in 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  are  evidently  filled  up   by  poetical 

*  Meteor,  ii.  1.    Ben.  Th.  127.  ^  2  Esdras  vi.  65,  66. 

*  The  wmwrmf  I3«f,  Hes.  Th.  ft^m  ir«i9Tt/9  mtu  fitt^if,  TimasuB  Locrus,  Gale,  652, 
with  root!  and  foundations  of  indefinite  extent     Plato,  Timae.  p.  40.  / 

*  Bxek.  T.  6.     Pialm  Ixviii.  16. 
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fancy.  Jehovah  founded  the  earth  upon  the  seas,  and  esta- 
blished it  upon  the  floods^:  a  doctrine  already  explained.  But, 
resting  on  so  unstable  an  element,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
earth  should  be  secured  by  pillared  foundations  ^  poetically 
called  *'  the  beams  of  the  Lord's  chambers/'^  but  which  practi- 
cally speaking  are  one  and  the  same  with  the  mountains', 
erected  and  '*  set  fast  from  the  beginning"',  in  order  to  be  the 
props  and  buttresses  of  the  unfixed  world'®;  by  means  of  these 
the  earth  was  firmly  pegged  into  its  place  and  rendered  im- 
moveable *\  These  solid  foundations  are  themselves  shaken 
when  God  is  angry";  *'  the  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are 
astonished  at  his  reproof"  " 

But,  if  the  earth  rests  on  pillars,  it  naturally  becomes  a  ques- 
tion on  what  do  the  pillars  themselves  rest?  ''  Whereupon  are 
its  pillars  sunk,  or  who  hath  laid  its  comer  stone  ? "  **  The 
Hebrew  poet,  like  the  Roman*',  is  here  obliged  to  abandon  the 
attempt  at  explanation,  and  to  resolve  the  enigma  by  an  appeal 
to  supernatural  power.  ''  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the 
empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  world  upon  nothing."**  The 
world  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  rise  towards  the  north" ; 

'  Psalm  xxiv.  21  ;  cxxxvi.  6. 

•  Job  ix.  6 ;  xxxviii.  4,  6.     Psalm  xviii.  7 ;  Ixxv.  3 ;  civ.  8.     Isaiah  xxit.  18. 
Hom.  Od.  L  58. 

»  1  Sam.  IL  8.  •  Micah  vi.  2. 

•  Psalm  Ixv.  6. 

•  Psalm  xc.  2.     Prov.  viii.  25,  29. 

'  Psalm  cxxxiii.  9;  xciii.  1 ;  xcvi.  10;  Ixxviii.  69.     1  Ghr.  xvi  30. 
^  2  Sam.  xxii.  8.     Psalm  xviii.  7,  15 ;  Ixviii.  8 ;  xc.  1. 
=»  Job  xxvi.  11.  »*  Job  xxxviii.  6. 

*  Lucret.  ii.  602.     Ovid,  Fasti,  vi.  269. 
'  Job  xxvi.  7.     Cic.  Tusc.  v.  24.     The  seeming  contradiction  here  implied  with 

the  theory  which  supposed  the  earth  to  rest  on  the  waters,  (see  Heiligstedt  to  v.  5, 
"  manes  contremiscont  sub  aquis,'")  is  a  confusion  which  recurs  in  many  mythologies, 
especially  the  Arabian  and  Greek,  between  the  under  world  and  the  subteirene 
waters.  The  notion  of  earth  "  self-poised,"  "  ponderibus  suis  libnita,"  seemed  not 
unnatural  to  the  Greek  philosophers.  Diog.  L.  ix.  21.  Plut  Plac.  iiL  16.  Anaz- 
agorsB  Frag.  ed.  Schaubach,  p.  149.  See  Hirzel  and  Heiligstedt  to  Job  ad  loc. 
"  Virg.  Geoig.  i.  260. 
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going  northwards  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  "  going  up/'  as  to 
go  south  was  to  '*  go  down."  *'  In  the  north  were  imagined  to 
stand  those  Atlantean  mountains  which  formed  the  pillars  of 
heaven  and  of  earth.  It  could  therefore  only  be  by  an  imme- 
diate exertion  of  Divine  power  that  the  north,  the  highest  and 
most  mountainous,  and  therefore  the  heaviest  region  of  the  earth, 
oould  be  supported  in  space,  and  be  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  dark  and  dismal  void  of  Scheol  extended  beneath  ^^  as  deep 
below  as  Heaven  is  high  above'®.  This  dreary  region  of  Scheol 
is  described  as  a  cruel  insatiable  monster'^  the  dark  pit  beneath 
the  waters'*,  from  which  there  is  no  escape;  it  is  as  a  prison; 
with  bars**,  chambers**,  and  gates*';  the  house  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  shades  of  all  living*'. 

The  realm  of  Scheol  was  in  the  south ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
habitation  of  God,  the  heavenly  type  of  his  earthly  estabUsh- 
ment  on  Mount  Zion,  was  sometimes  placed  in  the  sides  of  the 
north  upon  the  mythical  mountain  of  the  congregation*^,  the 
Persian  Alborj,  the  fable  land  of  gold  **,  and  of  that  golden  splen- 
dour (Schekinah)  which  only  occasionally  and  imperfectly  seen 
by  man  smrounds  God's  actual  majesty  ***;  or  else,  in  analogy 
with  the  earthly  establishment  of  Jehovah's  dominion  in  the 
midst  of  his  people  was  his  palace  above  the  heavens  and  their 
waters**,   upon   the  pinnacle  of    the   earth's  circumference*', 

^'  Gen.  xxxviii.  1. 

«  Job  xxTi.  6,  7 ;  xxxviii.  17 ;  x.  21. 

*  Job  xi.  8.     Deut  xxxii.  22.     Hesiod,  Th.  720.     Apollod.  -'.  1,  2. 
"  Cant  viii.  7.     Prov.  xxx.  16.     Isaiah  v.  14. 

«JobxxTi5.     Psalm  cxxxY.  6. 

»  Job  xvii.  16.  «•  Prov.  vii.  27. 

^  Isaiah  xxxviii.  10.     Job  xxxviii.  17. 
"  Job  iiL  18,  19  ;  xxx.  23.     Numb.  xvi.  30. 

**  Isaiah  xiv.  13,  and  references  in  Bosenmiiller's  Geography,  i.  20,  of  the  Engl, 
tnnslation.     Gksenius's  Isaiah,  iv.  322.     Ewald,  Oeschichte,  Anhang.  46. 

*  Herod,  iii.  115.     Plin.  N.  H.  vi.  11;  xxxiii.  4.     Lassen.  Antiq.  i.  772. 

*  Job  xxvi.  9 ;  xxxvi.  32 ;  xxxvii.  21,  22. 

*  Psafan  xL  4  ;  xxix.  10 ;  civ.  3 ;  cxiii.  4. 
'*  Isaiah  xl.  22. 
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where  he  sits  behind  the  real  veil  of  the  firmament",  and  look 
ing  down  jfirom  that  lofty  eminence  upon  the  earth**  beholds  iti 
inhabitants  as  grasshoppers'^. 

"  Ezod.  xxxTi  35.     Comp.  Acts  tu.  44.     Inuah  xxv.  7.     2  Sam.  xxii.  12. 
'^  Psalm  cziii.  5,  6.    Dent  xzvi.  15.     Isaiah  IziiL  15. 
^  Isaiah  xL  22. 
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"  Omnflros  in  rebus,  et  mazimd  in  phyaicis,  quid  non  lit  dtiiu  qnam  quid  sit 

CiOBJto,  DB  Nat.  D.  i.  22. 

Chbtbippub,  in  Plutarch  de  Stoic.  Bepugnantiis,  ch.  9. 


NOTION  OF  GOD,  METAPHYSICALLY. 


§1. 

NATURE   OF  THE   IDEA. 


A  NAME  may  be  said  to  imply  two  things :  an  impression  or 
conception  of  which  the  mind  is  self-conscious;  and,  secon- 
dwily,  the  cause  or  object  of  the  conception,  the  latter  being 
a  mere  belief  or  inference.     The  latter,  the  predicated  object,  is 
Dot  perceived  immediately,  but  only  through  the  intervention  of 
4e  consciousness.     We  speak  of  things,  but  we  know  only  im- 
pressions.    Our  knowledge  of  existence  is  purely  hypothetical ; 
and  when  we  ^eak  of  matter,  of  electricity,  or  of  mind,  we 
only  give  a  name  to  the  unknown  cause  of  a  particular  class  of 
phenomena.     The  circle  of  our  real  knowledge  is  confined  to 
phenomenal  succession  and  its  laws ;  these  are  the  proper  field 
of  intellectual  effort,  containing  all  we  are  capable  of  compre- 
hending, and  all  that  it  profits  us  to  know.     If  we  know  no- 
ting of  the  essence  of  matter,  still  less  are  we  able  to  penetrate 
the  constitution  of  mind.     Why,  then,  attempt  to  confine  the 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Mind  within  an  arbitrary  barrier,  or  ex- 
clade  firom  the  limits  of  veracity  any  conception  of  the  Deity 
which,  if  imperfect  and  inadequate,  may  only  be  a  little  more 
80  than  our  own  ?     "  The  name  of  God,"  says  Hobbes,  "  is 
used  not  to  make  us  conceive  him,  for  he  is  inconceivable; 
but  that  we  may  honour  him."     "  Believe  in  God,  and  adore 
him,"  said   the   Greek  poet',  "but  investigate  him  not;  the 

^  Philemon,  Frag.  5. 
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inquiry  is  fruitless ;  seek  not  to  discover  who  God  is ;  for  by 
the  desire  to  know  you  offend  him  who  chooses  to  remain  un- 
known." '  *'  When  we  attempt/*  says  Philo,  "  to  investigate 
the  essence  of  the  absolute  Being,  we  fall  into  an  abyss  of  per- 
plexity, and  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  re- 
searches is  the  conviction  of  their  absurdity."'  Tet  mfln, 
though  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  dust  upon  which 
he  treads,  has  ventured  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of 
God,  and  to  define  dogmatically  in  creeds  the  subject  least ' 
within  the  compass  of  his  faculties.  The  overwhelming  pro- 
blem of  Deity,  the  question  which  involves  and  includes  all 
others,  has  generally,  by  a  strange  inversion,  been  agitated  be- 
fore them ;  and  those  humbler  details  of  research,  from  which 
alone  the  great  problem  could  obtain  collateral  illustration, 
have  too  often  been  overlooked  until  the  mind  had  pre- 
viously exhausted  itself  in  vain  efforts  to  describe  the  in- 
describable. 

But,  though  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  essence  is  impossible, 
the  conceptions  formed  respecting  it  are  interesting  as  indica- 
tions of  intellectal  development.  To  think  becomingly  of  di- 
vinity is  the  religion  of  the  intellect — the  natural  religious  tri- 
bute of  man's  progressive  capabilities  *.  The  history  of  religion 
is  that  of  the  human  mind ;  the  conception  formed  of  Deity 
being  always  in  exact  relation  to  its  moral  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments. The  one  may  be  taken  as  the  index  and  measure 
of  the  other.  The  attempt  to  scan  Almighty  power  involves 
the  necessity  of  elevating  ourselves,  as  a  traveller  ascends  some 
lower  mountain  in  order  to  survey  the  giants  of  the  Alps. 
Every  increase  of  knowledge  adds  loftiness,  if  not  distinctness, 
to  the  conception;  the  gross  and  the  refined,  however  appa- 
rently levelled  and  blended  under  a  uniformity  of  creed  or 

'  Menander,  Frag.  246.  Plato,  de  Leg.  vii.  821.  "  T«y  ^iyirr«v  ei«v — ff^9  $&n 
^urtif  itt9  »vri  9'tXv^fayftauit  rat  eurimf  tfttntttrmt,** 

3  Ffeiflfer,  i.  46 ;  ii.  258.     OonC  Romans  xi.  33.     Job  xi.  7 ;  xxvi.  14. 

^  Apollon.  Tyan.  ap.  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  i?.  13.  Romans  i.  21.  Plutarch,  Isis  and 
Osiris,  ch.  xi.  end. 
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rorsbip,  must  inevitably  vary  in  their  notions  of  a  Supretao 
Being  as  much  as  in  tbeir  respeoLive  estirnKteB  of  hnppineBB  or 
licaveo. 

Id  the  progress  of  religious  speouladoo,  two  notions  of  God 
are  geiierully  distinguishable :  the  positive  nnd  negative.  The 
Utter,  or  exclusive  method,  coneista  in  the  abstraction  of  tlie 
inferior  and  finite,  and  is  the  only  way  in  which,  according  to 
Pliilo '.  it  is  possible  for  man  to  apprehend  worthily  the  nature 
of  God.  This  ^-iew  contrasts  the  Divine  greatness  with  human 
littleness,  and  often  employs  expressions  apparently  affirmative, 
Hicb  as  Almighty,  Allwise,  Omnipresent,  Eternal,  &c.,  hut 
vrhicb,  in  renhty,  amount  ouly  to  the  negation  in  regard  to 
Ood  of  those  limits  which  confine  the  faculties  of  man". 
|We  snive  at  this  negative  and  cautious  mode  of  expression 

Iirtien,  baring  exhausted  the  varieties  of  symbolism,  we  re- 
MODtent  with  a  name  which  is  a  mere  conventional  sign  or 
■Bon  of  our  ignorance '.  But  this  consciousness  of  igno- 
)  is  one  of  the  hist  acquisitions  of  philosophy.  In  tlie  imma- 
turity of  the  intellect  names  and  signs  are  undistinguished  from 
tilings,  and,  Uke  the  imaginary  outhne  of  undiscovered  coun- 
tiies  adopted  by  mapmakers,  mislead  the  inquirer  by  inducing 
lum  lo  confound  a  negative  cj'pher  witli  a  positive  idea.    Hence 
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f bile  admita  nilj  a  ncgntiTa  >7inb»liiin  ai  nppBcnble  lo  the  Supreme  Being.     (Jod, 

b*  My«,  mif  be  beit  compnred  with  two  of  all  known  ihingi —  light,  uid  [lit  boman 

j'   Kid;  but  III ii  light  mnat  be  predicated  negBliTcly  lu  Kmethingdiuiiuiinr  toardinnry 

|l  bfbl ;   Knfiti  HI  i^m  ftn  imr,  mi.>.it  *i>l  riirti  Irifiv  furn  ii^mm,  ^XAtt  )i 

I      '  Mm  of  (he  K-called  ideot  or  definiliona  of  the  "  abaolute"  ire  onljr  s  collec- 
llm^Mlknu  from  vhicb,  oi  they  afflnn  nolbiag,  nothing  ii  1«amt. 
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arises  tlie  positive  or  sensuous  mode  of  representation,  which, 
comparing  the  Deity  with  something  either  within  or  without, 
confounds  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  and  blends  them  in 
some  idolatrous  form.  The  character  of  the  worship  varies 
with  the  elevation  or  triviality  of  the  comparison.  G6d  was 
first  recognised  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  elements; 
each  and  all  of  which  were  worshipped  in  their  turn.  The 
Egyptians  deified  water,  the  Phrygians  earth,  the  Assyrians 
air,  the  Persians  fire ' ;  that  is,  the  religious  sentiment  originally 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  nature  was,  under  peculiar 
local  circumstances,  directed  exclusively  or  nearly  so  to  certain 
selected  natural  agencies.  When  man  attains  a  consciousness 
of  the  dignity  of  liis  own  being,  and  reflects  upon  himself,  his 
idea  of  Deity  becomes  proportionably  modified.  The  fir©  or 
water  Eissume  the  human  form,  and  become  Osiris  or  Vishnoo, 
Ormuzd  or  Apollo.  The  religion  is  grovelling  or  exalted  ac- 
cording to  the  conceptional  standard  of  human  existence.  The 
first  stage  of  man's  self- consciousness  fills  his  mind  with  the 
imagery  of  structural  or  organic  being,  and  the  vitality  of  na- 
ture, faithfully  reflecting  his  appreciation  of  his  own,  is  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  his  bodily  instincts  and  wild  passions.  The  last 
stage  of  rehgious  development  is  the  matured  consciousness  of 
intellectuality,  when,  convinced  that  the  internal  faculty  of 
thought  must  be  sometliing  more  subtle  than  even  the  most^ 
subtle  elements,  he  transfers  liis  new  conception  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  worship,  and  deifies  a  mental  principle  instead  of  a 
physical  one  ^ 

He  is,  however,  unable  to  remain  long  in  the  regions  of  ab- 
straction, and,  being  experimentally  acquainted  with  no  spiritual 
existences  distinct  from  his  fellow  men,  liis  imagination  can- 
not picture  anytliing  more  exalted  than  a  Being  similar,  though 
more  perfect  than  himself.     It  has  accordingly  been  remarked 

*  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  20.     Creuz,  Comment.  Her.  p.  184.     S3rmb.  i.   1.     Wisdoai 
xiii.  1.  sq. 

%9tvrnfMfixmrar99.     Sext.  Emp.  Math.  p.  312. 
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that  instead  of  "  God  making  man/'  we  ought  to  read  ''  man 

made  God  after  his  own  image;"  for,  do  what  we  will,  the 

highest  efforts  of  human  thought  can  conceive  nothing  higher 

than  the  supremacy  of  intellect;  and  this,  subjected  to  the 

realising  and  plastic  power  of  the  imagination,  for  ever  brings 

us  back  to  some  famiUar  type  of  exalted  humanity,  such  as  the 

dignified  aspect  of  a  Greek  philosopher,  or,  as  a  German  writer 

expresses  it,  the  ideal  of  some  eminent  university  professor. 

Man  at  first  deifies  nature,  afterwards  himself.     The  gods  of 

the  Greek  Olympus  were  Homeric  princes,  whose   conclave 

above  was  the  counterpart  of  the  congregation  of  heroes  on 

earth.     The  Stoic  worshipped  the  divinity  of  reason ;  the  god 

of  the  Epicurean  was  the  perfection  of  dignified  enjoyment  and 

repose.     The  tutelary  ancestor  of  Rome,  and  the  Scandinavian 

Odin,  were  warriors  like  their  worshippers ;  and,  when  the  ro- 

laantic  gallantry  of  the  middle  age  had  placed  an  earthly  sceptre 

in  the  hands  of  woman,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  promoted  to  a  cor- 

Teeponding  dignity  in  heaven  '^ 

ELEMENTARY   RELIGIOUS   DEVELOPMENT. 

Sach,  speaking  generally,  are  the  steps  by  which  the  con- 
ception of  a  Deity  is  naturally  developed.  The  notion  of 
Deity,  as  well  as  religion  generally,  is  a  product  of  the  com- 
bined faculties;  the  simplest  act  of  devotion  implying  an 
fifibrt  of  the  reason,  and  attesting  by  its  imiversality  the 
onmipresence  of  the  faculty  which  produced  it'.  Yet  the  in- 
fluence is  so  easy  and  obvious  as  to  appear  as  an  involuntary 

"  ApoUo  and  Arii tstiB  vere  shepherds  like  those  who  worshipped  them  (Apollon. 
^  ii.  £114),  and  at  Maia*s  son  was  called  "  EvfiwXt"  Eamaos  the  swine-herd  might 
I^MBbly  be  styled  >i#f,  "  divine"  {Odyts,  xiv.  20.  401,  &c.),  though  there  were 
*^  reatoBt  to  jastily  the  epithet. 

^  Man,  so  called  from  the  Sanscrit  ''  Mana,'*  intelligence.     Xenoph.  Mem.  i. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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suggestion  or  intuition;  and  it  may,  therefore,   be  popularly 
though  not  strictly  true   to   say   that  religion  in  its  earliest 
form  is  a  feehng  rather  than   an  idea,  a  feeling  imaginadTe 
and   poetical,   suggested  by  an  external  agency,   yet  without 
as   yet  any  distinct  personification  of  that  agency.     It  is  an 
emotion  produced  in  the  mind  by  impressive  objects,  partly 
by  the   beautiful,   but  more  especially  by  the  majestic  and 
terrific';    and  its  form  becomes  gradually  determined  by  the 
class  of  objects  at  the  time  most  impressively  exhibited,  and 
most  prominently  instrumental  in  producing  it.     One  of  the 
earliest  and  noblest  forms  under  which  the  religious  sentiment 
found  a  distinct  expression  was  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies',  or  of  the  elements;  and  if  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
and  aspect  of  the  sky  form  a  prominent  topic  of  modem  con- 
versation, the  same  phenomena  exercised  a  yet  stronger  influ- 
ence over  the  uncultivated  minds  to  which  they  were  objects  of 
superstitious  fear  as  well  as  of  curious  speculation.     The  beam 
of  the  celestial  luminaries  might  be  justly  said  to  have  pene- 
trated the  intellect*,  as  having  first  awakened  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  primitive  veneration 
in  wliioh  they  were  held  was  superseded  by  a  colder  and  less 
poetical  philosophy*.     The  "  Clarissima  mundi  Lumina,"  the 
Liber  and  Ceres,  or  Artemis  and  Apollo  of  the  Greek*,  were 
probably   the  Urotal    and  Alilat  of  the  Arabian';    they  are 
ever  foremost  among  the  diversified  symbols  of  natural  reUgion. 
The  ancient  Persian  firom  the  mountain   tops  addressed  his 
hymn  or  incantation  to  "  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  fire,  or  the 
winds;"    and,  long  before  he  became  acquainted  with  a  more 

^  "  E^Hfitaravfr^f  ftauf  tiofitui  rtuvttf  miriavt-'*     Sext.  Empir.  Math.  p.  S12. 
^  Plutarch,  de  Plac.  i.  6.    Orotius  to  Exod.  xx.  8.     WiBdom  xiii.    Clem.  Alex. 
Cohort,  p.  22. 

*  Creuz.  S.  8.  323.  Find.  Carm.  in  Def.  Soils,  v.  6.  Dante,  In£emo,  I  18. 
"  La  pianeta  che  mena  dritto  altmi  per  ogni  calle."  "  Let  vlb  meditate,"  nys  the 
holiest  Terse  of  the  Yedas,  "  on  the  adorable  light  of  the  divine  ruler,  Savitri ;  maj 
he  guide  our  intellects  !'*     Comp.  Lassen,  Ind.  Antiq.  i.  808.     Menu,  xiL  117. 

•  Horace,  Ep.  L  6.  4.  •  Virg.  Georg.  L 
'  Sale's  Koran,  Disc.  p.  11.     Herod,  iii.  8.  Bachr. 
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artificial  system  of  theology',  invoked   "  the  whole  circle   of 
the  sky"  as  "  Jove,"  or  by  whatever  name  he  styled  in  his  own 
language  the  Zeus  Patroiis  of  his  fathers  *,  a  power  similar  to 
the  Uranus  of  the  Phoenician  ^^  and  the  Greek,  and  who  may 
"be  compared  with  the  Indra  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  God  of 
Heaven  and  God  of  Earth  adored  by  Abraham^'.     It  has  been 
sometimes  assumed '^  that  the  general  names  which  figure  at 
the  head  of  old  iheogonies,  such  as  Uranus,  are  only  later 
refinements  arbitrarily  placed  by  speculators  before  the  per- 
sonified  gods  of  popular  belief.      Yet    the    arrangement  is 
justified  by  the  consideration  that  nothing  but  a  general  idea, 
corresponding  to  the  more  abstract  term,  could  have  answered 
the  ill- defined  emotions  of  the  earliest  rehgionists ;  that  Nature 
uras  deified  before  man ;  and  that,  although  those  prior  names 
might  not  at  any  known  time  have  been  popularly  worsliipped, 
the  order  of  m3rthical  succession  was  strictly  justified  by  that 
of  the  mental  phenomena,  in  strict  conformity  with  what  we 
know  of  the  normal  development  of  uncivilized  tribes,  as  with 
the  language  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  testimony  of  Herodotus**. 
On  the  whole  it  is  indisputable  that  as  mythology  was  no  gra- 
toitous  fiction  or  wanton  invention,  but  had  its  necessary  basis 
itt  nature,  so  those  interpreters  are  in  the  main  right  who  held 
ftat  the  heathen  Pantheon,  in  its  infinite  diversity  of  names 
iuid  personifications,  W6i8  but  a  multitudinous,  though  in  its 
origin  unconscious,  allegory,   of  which  physical  phenomena, 
tod  principally  the  heavenly  bodies,  were   the  fundamental 

*  Herod,  i.  131 ;  iii.  16.    Strabo,  xv.  1064. 

'  Zenoph.  Cjrop.  i.  6.  1. ;  yiii.  7.  8,  possibly  the  same  as  Ormnzd  (Aristot.  ap. 
JHog.  Laert.  Proem,  viii.),  or  Mithras,  a  name  both  Zend  and  Sanscrit  for  the  sun. 
See  Rosen's  Rig  Vedae  Specimen,  p.  26,  n.  3.   "  Agnis,  tu  es  Varoanas,  tu  es  Mithras, 
—a  te  opes  cibusque  fiant'*     Comp.  Ezra  i.  2. 
*•  Soieb.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  10.  12. 

"  Genea.  zziv.  3.   Wilson,  Trans.  Asiatic  Society,  xviiip.  20.   Lassen,  Ind.  Ant 
L  756.  768. 

"  Kenrick's  Primaeval  History,  pp.  69.  71.    Muller's  Mythol.  pp.  120.  373. 
Tranal.  pp.  60.  306. 
»»  i.  131 ,-  ii.  62. 
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types.  **  These,"  says  Philo  Judaeus",  **  are  the  real  objects 
of  Greek  worship ;  they  call  the  earth  Ceres — the  sea  Poseidon 
— the  air  Here — the  fire  Hephaistos — the  sun  Apollo."  These 
were  the  sort  of  beings  who  figured  in  the  East  and  in  the 
Egean  Islands  as  Cabiri;  as  **  0eo«  fAsyaxot,"  '*  Great  Gt)d8,"  at 
Samothrace;  and  as  '^Dii  potes"  in  the  books  of  the  Boman 
augurs".  This,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  is  yet  a  large  part  of 
it;  the  same  problems  differently  treated  in  different  places 
and  ages,  have  still  preserved  a  general  analogy  in  the  eola- 
tions of  them ;  and  though  we  cannot  always  specify  the  causes 
of  the  variations,  or  distinguish  in  particular  cases  the  histo- 
rical or  communicated  from  the  natural  and  indigenous,  all 
mythology  may  be  assumed  to  have  its  explanation  in  the  one 
most  obivous  source  of  its  many  fictions  and  of  the  common 
feeUng  which  consecrated  them. 

§  3. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE    ELEMENTARY   RELIGIOUS    FEELINC*- 

The  idea  of  divinity  thus  unconsciously  derived  from  Natur0^ 
and  as  yet  undistinguished  from  the  mind  which  conceived  an<I 
the  objects  which  suggested  it,  brought  the  two  into  a  vaga^ 
but  close  approximation,   and  made  the  universe  assume  th^ 
semblance  of  vital  reality  and  kindred  with  its  rational  inha- 
bitants.     The    glorious    images    of   divinity    which    formed 
Jehovah's  host*,  and  which  the  jealous  Lord  of  the  Hebrew 
race   had   himself  appointed,    or   **  divided,'"*   as  permissible 
objects  of  worhip  among  heathen  nations,  were  the  "  divine 

'*  De  Decern.  Orac.  ii.  189. 

'*  Lacian,  Jup.  Trag.  toI.  ii.  p.  690.  CseBar,  B.  G.  vi.  21.  Phencydet,  Stan, 
p.  142.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4.  Yarro,  L.  L.  iv.  10.  Creux.  Cic.  de  N.  D.  iit  22,  p. 
604.  See  the  Stoic  explanations,  D.  Laert.  viL  147.  Menagius,  il  21S.  **  Joftat 
quidem  aut  Mercurium,  alitenre  alioi  inter  se  yocari  et  esse — quii  non  interpretfitioiie 
Naturae  fateaturr'     Pliny,  N.  H.  u.  6.  20. 

'  Genes,  ii.  1 ;  xxxii.  2.  '  Deut.  iv.  19. 
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tfynasty,"*  or  real  iheooracy  which  governed  tho  eiirly  world; 
ftod  the  men  of  the  golden  age,  whose  looks  held  oommeroe 
with  tiie  skies*, 

"  Thoae  nrthlj  goibthai  of  hearaii'i  lighla. 
Who  gam  a  tuune  to  erery  fiiod  star," 

and  who  watched  the  "  radiant  rulers  briuging  winter  and 
sommer  m  mortals,"^  might  be  said  with  poetic  truth  to  live  in 
immediate  communicfltion  with  Heaven*,  and,  like  the  Hebrew 
pHtiiarchs,  t«  "see  God  face  to  face."  The  children  of 
Uranus  and  Geea  were  fed  by  their  divine  parents'  on  the  lap 
of  earlli  ont  of  the  granary  of  the  sky",  and  at  lie  symbolical 
"  table  of  the  sun," '"  the  great  Lectistemium  of  Nature,  whoae 
meals  were  earth's  imsohcited  banquet,  mortjils  and  immortala 
partook  of  the  same  meal",  and  the  patriarch  Abraham,  the 
"ftiend  of  God,""  was  treated  by  Ids  divine  visitors  with  the 
same  condescending  famiharity  as  the  "  blameless  Ethiopians," 
or  the  Phwacian  Alcinous".  Men  are  said  in  those  days  to 
have  lived  nearer  to  the  Gods'*;  they  were — 


MkI.  NIobc. 

They  built  altars,  that  is.  on  high  plaees;  and,  following  the 
immemorial  custom  of  their  fathers,  worshipped  the  Idean  or 
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Pennine  Jove  upon  his  holy  mountain.  It  was  then  that  the 
gods  introduced  their  own  worship  among  mankind;  that 
Oannes,  Oe,  or  Aquarius  rose  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  impart 
science  to  the  Bahylonians*^;  that  the  hright  Bull  legislated 
for  India  and  Crete*';  and  that  the  hghts  of  heaven,  per- 
sonified as  Liher  and  Ceres  *^,  hung  the  Boeotian  hills  with 
vineyards,  and  gave  the  golden  sheaf  to  Eleusis",  The 
children  of  men  were  in  a  sense  alUed,  or  "  married,"  to  those 
sons  of  God**,  who  sang  the  jubilee  of  creation'*;  and  the 
encircling  vault  with  its  countless  stars,  which  to  the  excited 
imagination  of  tlie  solitary  Clialdean  wanderer  appeared  as 
animated  intelligences,  might  naturally  be  compared  to  a  gi- 
gantic ladder,  on  which  in  their  rising  and  setting  the  angel 
luminaries  appeared  to  be  ascending  and  descending  between 
earth  and  heaven.  The  story  of  the  air-dwelling  Tantalus, 
once  the  favoured  messmate  of  the  gods'*,  may  in  its  dra- 
matic application  by  the  poets  represent  in  part  this  primitive 
approximation  of  the  worshipper  and  the  worshipped,  an  em- 
blem of  humanity  as  yet  unestranged  from  heaven ;  while  by 
pragmatical  interpreters  the  imaginary  being  was  reported  to 
have  been  an  astronomer ''',  or,  Uke  the  Uranus  of  Diodoms, 
a  sage  deified  for  liis  astral  knowledge.  The  same  traditional 
fiction  was  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch 
Abraham.  He  who  without  reproof"  had  worshipped  the 
Most  High  on  the  high  places  of  tlie  earth,  and  who  had  con- 
templated in  the  innumerable  stars  the  signs  and  symbols  of  his 
own  countless  posterity,  was  afterwards  supposed  to  have  merely 
been  a  cold  observer  of  tlie  celestial  movements — the  scientific 
instructor  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians'*.     In  the  opinion 

>*  Berosus,  Richter,  p.  71.     FhotiuB,  God.  279.     Ghiigniant,  B.  ii.  82. 

"  Dherma  and  Minos.  "  Virg.  Georg.  L  5. 

'•  Macrob.  8.  i.  18,  19.  »•  Genes,  vi.  2. 

*"  Job  xxxviii.  7* 

*'  Pind.  Olymp.  i.  87.     Nonnus.  xviii.  32.     Eurip.  Orestes,  Schol.  972, 

"  Serv.  ad  Eclog.  Virg.  vi.  42.     Cicero,  Tusc.  v.  3. 

"  Gesen.  to  Isaiah,  xxxvi.  7. 

■»  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  ix.  17.  8.    Joseph.  Ant.  i.  8.  2. 
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of  Philo  of  Alexandria'*  he  was  originally  undistinguished, 
either  in  birth  or  in  belief,  from  the  surrounding  Chaldeeans, 
who  had  immemorially  esteemed  the  starry  firmament  to  be 
Grod.  Like  them  he  worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator;  and,  holding  all  earthly  things  as  connected  by 
eternal  links  of  harmony  and  sympathy  with  the  heavenly 
bodies,  he  united  in  one  view  astronomy,  astrology,  and  reli- 
gion'*. His  first  migration  to  Haran  was  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  God  that  he  should  leave  off  contemplating  the 
stars  and  external  nature;  and  it  was  only  by  directing  liis 
attention  to  that  microcosm  or  narrower  world,  himself,  that  he 
at  length  became  acquainted  with  the  True  Buler  and  Guide  of 
the  Universe. 

ELEBCENTARY   RELIGION   AMONG    THE   HEBREWS. 

The  words  uniformly  rendered  by  "  God "  in  the  authorised 
Tersion  of  the  Bible  include  essential  differences  of  form  and 
meaning  in  the  Hebrew ;  sometimes  the  noun  is  singular, 
sometimes  plural ;  when  plural,  it  is  sometimes  joined  with  a 
singular,  sometimes  with  a  plural  verb.  The  plural  is  usually 
explained  as  being  jpluralis  excellentia  vel  majestatis ;  the 
"  we  "  of  a  royal  proclamation.  But,  where  the  verb  as  well 
as  substantive  are  plural,  then  it  is  allowed  that  the  Scrip- 
tural Elohim  is  **  a  term  retained  from  the  usages  of  Poly- 
theism, and  may  be  considered  to  mean  the  higher  powers  and 
intelligences."  *  Abraham,  for  instance,  says  "  the  gods  caused 
him  to  wander  from  his  father's  house;'"  and  at  Bethel  *'  the 

**  De  Migrat.  Abrahami,  Mang.  i.  11. 14  ;  ib.  464.     Pfeif.  iii.  494  ;  v.  260. 

Aocordiog  to  Ezod.  vi.  3.  Abraham  was  no  more  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah  than 
the  authors  of  the  Veda  hymns  of  the  Brahminical  god ;  in  all  probability  he  wor- 
shipped the  "  other  gods "  of  his  Others  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.  Deut.  zvii  3),  without 
any  absolute  abandonment  of  his  claim  to  be  a  monotheist 

"•  See  also  Mang.  U.  12.  417.  442.  602. 

*  Gesen.  W.  B.  p.  56  trans.  '^  Genes,  xz.  13. 
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Gods  appeared  to  Jacob.'  The  Hebrew  God  is  osaally  sap- 
posed  to  be  attended  by  a  court  resembling  the  divan  of  an 
eastern  monarch,  and,  like  Jove  in  the  midst  of  the  divine 
conclave  of  the  Iliad  *,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  congregation  of 
saints  and  mighty  ones,^  ''  with  all  the  host  of  heaven  at  his 
right  hand  and  at  Ids  left."*  When,  therefore,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  deliberating  with  others,  ''  Let  us  make  man  after  our 
image,"  &^,'^  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  addresses  the  pre- 
sent members  of  the  holy  congregation  included  in  the  plurality 
of  the  Elohim,  the  attendant  (rrpana  oi/favio^,'  or  sons  of  the 
gods ',  assembled  in  oriental  state  around  their  king  '^  Jehovah, 
as  tutelar  God  of  Israel,  is  distinguished  from  die  general 
company  of  the  Eloliim,  and  emphatically  elevated  above 
them  under  the  title  of  "  God  of  gods,"  or  *'  God  of  hosts," 
as  their  supreme  presiding  chief,  who  inhabits  a  dwelling  supe- 
rior to  the  starry  firmament,  wliich  they  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  ".  But  the  term  '*  heavenly  hosts"  includes  not  only  the 
councillors  and  emissaries  of  Jehovah,  but  also  the  celestial 
luminaries " ;  and  the  stars,  imagined  in  the  East  to  be  ani- 
mated intelligences,  presiding  over  human  weal  and  woe,  are 
identified  with  the  more  distinctly  impersonated  messengers  or 
angels**  who  execute  the  Divine  decrees,  and  whose  predo- 
minance in  heaven  is  in  mysterious  correspondence  and  rela- 
tion with  the  powers  and  dominions  of  the  eartli".  In  the 
148th  Psalm,  where  all  the  creatures  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
are  summoned  to  do  homage  to  Jehovah,  the  angels  and  hea- 
venly hosts"  are  so  closely  approximated,  that  it  is  improbable 
they  can  have  been  very  clearly  distinguished  in  the  writer's 
mind,  especially  when,  in  the  eighth  verse,  they  assume  a  corre- 

■  Genes,  xxxv.  7.  *  iv.  1  j  xx.  4. 

*  Psalm  Ixxxii.  1.     Isai.  xiv.  13.  '  1  Kings  xxii  19. 
»  Gen.  i.  26.  •  Lnke  ii.  18. 

•  Beni  Blohim.  ••  Job  i.  6 ;  ii.  1. 
i^  Isai.  xiv.  18.     Oesen.  Lex.  Tr.  889. 

•2  Gen.  ii.  1 ;  xxxii.  1,  2.     Dent.  iv.  19 ;  xrii.  3.     Ps.  xxxiii.  6. 

•«  Genes,  xxxii.  1,  2.    Job  xxviii.  25.  »«  Isai.  xxiv.  21 ;  xL  26. 

'»  V.  2,  3. 
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^**tfon  with  tiie  earthly  elements  of  fire  and  hail,   snow  and 
^■•ipour.  themselves  in  a  subordiaata  sphere  made  to  act  as 
^aeoutors  of  the  Divine  decrees.     Correspondingly,  in  Job", 
^lie  morning  stiirB  and  the  sous  of  God  are  identified ;  they 
O  «io  in  the  same  olioius  of  praise  to  the  Almighty ;   tliey  are 
Vwth  susceptible  of  joy",  they  walk  in  brightnesB'*,  and  are 
liable  to  impurity  and  imperfection  in  tlie  sight  of  God '".    The 
^toienULtes    of  the   sky,    the  nppropriat©   types    of  all  earthly 
authority'",  being  thus  undistinguishable  from  heavenly  beings, 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  both  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
explained,  when  it  is  said,  that  "  God  by  his  woM  made  all  the 
facet  of  heaven;  ""   and  the  prohibition  to  worship  the  one"* 
nude  it  unnecessary  to  lay  any  express  veto  on  the  deification 
of  the  other.      Hence  it  is  that,  in  ttie  account  of  creation,  the 
son,  moon,  and  stars  take  precedence  of  all  other  beings  in  the 
■caie  of  animated  nature ;  they  dwell  in  tlie  first  created  fight, 
R8  appropriate  inhabitants  of  heaven,  ils  the  birds  are  fitttid  for 
the  atmosphere,  the  fish  for  the  water,  and  land  animals  for  the 
eartli.     When  the  personality  of  intermediate  beings  became 
more  generally  recognised,  it  was  natural  that  ilie  "  Eloliim," 
and  "  sons  of  the  Elohim,"  should  be   interpreted   to  mean 
angels.     Many  difficulties  were  tlius  avoided  or  explained.     It 
VBs  thus  easy  to  do  away  with  imy  traces  of  polytheistic  ex- 
pression; to  account  for  antliropistic  representations;  to  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  man  was  created,  not  hterally  "  in  the 
image  of  God,"  but  after  the  similitude  of  angels.     Yet  it  still 
tetDoins  open  to  suppose  the  collective  Elobim  to  have  had  an 
original  reference  to  the  heavenly  host,  comprehending  in  the 
jlunil  form  nil  that  congregation"   of  saints  and  holy  ones, 
"'    nf  which   Jehovali    was  afterwards  recognised  as  the  Creator 
ftod  King ;    that,  &om  long- es tab h shed  habit,  the  term  con- 
"  iziriii  T>  "  lb. 
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tinued  to  be  employed  by  monotheists  as  a  title  of  God,  and 
even  warranted  the  archaism  of  confounding  the  personality  of 
the  angels  with  the  more  peculiar  and  revered  name  of  Jeho- 
vah'*; that,  in  short,  "the  Elohim"  may  have  originally 
been  a  collective  name  for  the  "  other  gods  "  worshipped 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  '*,  including  not  only 
foreign  superstitious  forms,  but  also  all  that  "host  of  heaven" 
which  was  revealed  in  poetry  to  the  shepherds  of  the  desert,  now 
as  an  encampment  of  warriors**,  now  as  careering  in  chariots  of 
fire^,  and  now  as  winged  messengers,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  vault  of  heaven  to  communicate  the  will  of  God  to 
mankind". 

§  6. 

TRACES   OF   HEBREW   ASTROLATRY. 

The  Jews  continue  to  preserve  in  their  traditions  obscure 
memorials  of  an  astral  worship  as  having  preceded  the  religion 
of  Jehovah  *.  "  The  Eternal,"  saidihey,*  "  called  forth  Abraham 
and  his  posterity  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  stars ;  by  nature, 
the  Israelite  was  a  servant  of  the  stars  and  bom  under  their  in- 
fluence, as  are  the  heathen ;  but  by  virtue  of  the  law  given  on 
Mount  Sinai  he  became  liberated  from  this  degrading  servi- 
tude." The  Arabs  had  a  similar  legend:  they  believed  that 
previous  to  the  Mahometan  revelation  evil  spirits  had  with  im- 
punity walked  tlirough  the  Zodiac,  whence  they  communicated 
to  sorcerers  the  secrets  of  Heaven ;  tliis  Sabeean  period  was 
called  the  "  State  of  Ignorance;"'  and,  by  the  process  which  ever 
makes  the  Deity  of  the  present  the  adversary  and  conqueror  of 
the  past,  the  Greek  Astrseus,  the  personification  of  the  starry 

^*  Exod.  iii.  2.  4.  6. 

^  Josh.  xxiv.  2.     Genes,  xx.  13 ;  xxiv.  7. 

"  Mahanaim,  Genes,  xxxii.  1.     Psalm  xxxiv.  7. 

»  2  Kings  vi.  17.  *"  Genes,  xxviii.  12. 

'  Grig.  Gels.  V.  p.  235.     Porphyr.  de  Abst  iv.  p.  336. 

*  Bereshith  Rabba  to  Genesis,  xv.  5. 

^  Sale's  Discourse,  p.  10,  &c. 
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sphere,  was  classed  among  the  hanished  Titans  who  warred 
against  the  god8\ 

The  Nomadic  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Asia  were  particularly 
distingaished  by  the  form  of  rehgion  called  Sabaism.  Long 
before  becoming  acquainted  with  the  stellar  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Arab  abiding  in  the  field  by  night,  *'  rejoicing  in 
the  refulgence  of  moon  and  stars,"  ^  had  amused  his  fancy  by 
gi-ving  names  to  the  more  conspicuous  astral  groups,  and  names 
taken  from  the  familiar  objects  of  his  life,  such  as  ostrich, 
camel,  or  tent,  continued  to  be  preserved  with  others  more 
recently  introduced'.  Each  tribe  singled  out  among  the  hea- 
venly bodies  its  favourite  gods^  and  consulted  them  as  omens  of 
futurity.  From  their  neighbours  of  Arabia  and  Ghaldaea,  the 
Hebrews  may  probably  have  adopted  the  few  names  for  the 
constellations  which  they  appear  to  have  possessed,  and  which 
occur  characteristically  in  the  pastoral  books  of  Job  and  Amos, 
the  cluster,  or  Pleiades,  the  Wain  or  Bear,  and  Chesil,  or  Orion ^. 
The  passage  in  which  the  prophet  Amos  indignantly  denies 
the  early  existence  of  a  pure  Jehovistic  religion',  proves,  says 
a  comjnentator*,  that  the  Israelites  shared  the  star  worship  of 
the  Arabs,  particularly  that  of  Saturn,  to  whom  the  seventh  day 
was  immemoriaUy  consecrated*®.  This  admission,  into  which 
the  prophet  seems  to  have  been  led  by  vehemence  of  feeling,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Bible,  and  coupled  with  other 
explanatory  passages,  as  Jerem.  vii.  22,  gives  a  far  different 
notion  of  Hebrew  religious  antiquity  from  that  commonly  enter- 
tained. The  prophet  is  remonstrating  on  the  uselessness  of 
mere  ceremonial  observances;  but  he  goes  further;  he  declares 
that  these  external  ceremonies  were  not  in  fact  offered  to  the 
true  Jehovah,  but  to  Moloch,  or  to  a  star  god  equivalent  to 

*  Serriu,  ad  iEoeid.  i.  186. 

*  Iliad,  Tiii.  559.  *  Gesen.  Isai.  iii.  457. 

*  Ideler,  Bedeatang  der  Sternnamen,  p.  264. 

*  Ch.  T.  25,  26.  ■  Hitzig,  p.  53. 

**  The  LXX.  render  the  star  god  in  question  by  the  name  of  Remphan,  supposed 
to  be  the  Egyptian  Saturn.     Winer,  B.  W.  *'  Saturn." 
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Saturn  ^\  the  same  star,  says  Jerome,  still  worshipped  by  the 
Saracens*'.  This  Deity  was  in  all  probability  metaphysioally 
allied  to  the  **  deyouring  fire  "  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  was  not 
the  God  of  the  better  religion  of  the  prophets^',  nor  was  his 
law  the  righteous  law  of  the  true  Jehovah'*.  He  had  two 
aspects;  sometimes  that  of  darkness  and  night '*;  sometimes  an 
appearance  of  unutterable  brilliancy  whose  nature  is  pretty  dis- 
tinctly indicated  when  it  is  said  that  under  his  feet  was  a  *'  sap- 
phire pavement,  as  it  were  the  very  heaven  itself  in  its  clear- 
ness." *^  It  agrees  with  this  supposition  that  heads  are  hung 
up  to  Jehovah  ''  against  the  sun;"*^  that  the  king  of  Ai  is 
hung  up  by  Joshua  before  the  Lord  *'  until  sun  down;""  that 
the  help  of  Israel  comes  "'  in  the  heat  of  the  day,"  *'  and  that 
the  sun  stood  still,  because  **  the  Lord  fought  for  IsraeL"** 
No  one  would  assert  that  the  Gods  El,  or  Jehovah,  were  merely 
planetary  or  solar;  their  symbolism,  like  that  of  every  Deity, 
was,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  so  obscure  a  subject,  coextensive  with 
the  range  of  Nature  and  with  the  mind  of  man,  reaching  firom 
a  stone '^  or  even  fix)m  the  depths  of  hell'*,  to  the  height  of 
heaven'*,  from  an  inherited  superstitious  "  fear'*"  to  the  notion 
of  pure  existence'**.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
did  not  deny  the  reality  of  other  gods,  but  only  asserted  the 
superior  power  and  dignity  of  their  own ;  so  that  it  is  very  possible 
that  not  only  sun  and  stars,  but  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  such 
as  the  god  of  Ekron  consulted  by  Ahaziah,  may  have  been  in- 
cluded among  those  "  Eloeim,"  or  companions  of  Cronus'*,  whom 

*'  Baur  on  Amoe,  p.  869. 

*'  On  whose  "  hoi j  ground  "  Jehorah  was  first  revealed  to  Moiei.     Ezod.  iiL  1. 

"  JereuL  v.  12.  "  Jerem.  viii.  8. 

'•  Gknes.  XV.  12.     Exod.  xx.  21.     Psalm  xcvii.  2.     Isai.  viii.  19.  22. 

'■  Bxod.  xxiv.  10.  "  Numb.  xxv.  4. 

»•  Josh.  viii.  29 ;  x.  27.  '■  1  Sam.  xi.  9. 

^  Josh.  X.  14.     Comp.  Isal  Ix.  1,  2.  20.     Ezek.  i.  27.     Hab.  iil  4. 

=»»  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  18. 

«  Deut.  xxxii.  22.     Psalm,  cxxxix.  8.  »  Job  xxii.  12. 

"  Genes,  xxxi.  42.  «•  Exod.  iii.  14. 

*•  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  10.  16.     Berosus,  Richter,  p.  60.     Movers,  Phoenisier,  p. 
274.     Comp.  Deut  xvii.  3. 
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tlie  later  wrileraof  the  Old  Testament  place  in  subordinnlion  to 
Jehovah.     Yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  n  direct  usirologicRj  cha- 
racter to  the  Power  who.  seated  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  universe, 
is  described  as  leading  forth  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  telling 
them  unerringly  by  name  and  number"'.     The  stars  of  Jehovah 
(ire  his  sons'",  and  "  his  eyes,  which  nin  through  tlie  whole 
world,  keeping  waljjh  overmen's  deeds.""     His  proper  temple 
is  the  world  itself",  of  which  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  and  tern 
pie,  like  all  church  architecture,  were  ultimately  imitations". 
The  citadel  of  Cronus,  reared  in  so  many  places  from  east  to 
west,  was  really  the  "flammantia  m<Bnia  mundi,"  the  pile  of  the 
oclestial  epberea  in  the  midst  of  which  God  sita  upon  Iiis  burn- 
ing throne,  and  which  was  variously  mimicked  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Titanic  builders",  by  Ssdalus  in  Crete,  and  by  Trophonius 
md  Agamedes  at  Delplii,     In  visions  after  the  same  faahion, 
and  perhaps  only  therein  more  copiously  developing  on  ancestral 
creed,  the  laior  seers  of  Syria  imagined,  as  iJie  residence  of  Deity, 
n  crystal  palace  enwreathod  in  flames,  its  roof  kindling  with 
nwiring  stars,  with  hghtnings  and  fiery  cherubs  in  the  midst  of 
them.     In  the  centre  of  the  building  stood  a  gorgeous  throne 
beaming  like  the  sun ;  a  majestic  Being  sat  on  it,  whose  gar- 
ttieiits  were  whiter  than  snow;  on  him  no  eye  could  look,  nor 
"luld  any  of  the  myriads  who  surrounded  liim  vcntiu^  to  pene- 
liMe  the  circle  of  flame  which  enveloped  his  presence"". 

ffliilo  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  among  much  astro- 
bgieal  mystjcism,  had  deduced  some  really  useful  results"' 
frotu  their  observations,  the  Jews  continued  to  regard  the  stars 
II  1  spirit  exclusively  theological  or  poetical,  and  to  consider 
ttem,  in   conjtmction  with  the  elements,  rather  as  onimati-'d 
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ministers  of  Jehovah's  will,  than  as  mechanical  directors  of 
days  and  seasons.  The  children  of  Israel  were  themselTes 
supposed  to  have  a  certain  analogy  to  the  host  of  heaven^  and 
were  the  earthly  representatives  of  the  children  of  Ood  in  the 
sky";  and  since  to  numher  the  latter  was  either  impossible", 
or  a  privilege  exclusively  divine*',  so  the  numbering  of  the 
former  was  an  act  of  peril  bordering  on  presumptuous  impiety, 
a  divine  prerogative,  permitted  to  God's  representative  on  earth 
only  upon  certain  conditions'*.  The  stars  and  planets  were 
properly  the  angels.  They  were  both  of  that  fiery  or  luminous 
composition  which  by  the  Stoics,  and  the  ancients  generally, 
was  supposed  to  constitute  the  spiritual  or  divine  nature**,  and 
the  etherial  or  fifth  element  of  oriental  writers*".  In  Pharisaic 
tradition,  as  in  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament*',  the 
heavenly  host  appears  as  an  angelic  army,  divided  into  regi- 
ments and  brigades,  under  the  command  of  imaginary  chiefr, 
such  as  Massaloth,  Legion,  Earton,  Gistra,  &c.,  each  Gristn 
being  captain  of  366,000  myriads  of  stars**.  The  seven 
spirits  "  which  stand  before  the  throne,"  spoken  of  by  several 
Jewish  writers**,  and  generally  presumed  to  have  been  imme- 
diately derived   from   the  Persian   Amschaspunds,  were   ulti- 


^  Genes,  xv.  6  ;  xxviii.  4.     Jerem.  xxxiiL  22. 

^  Job  XX7.  3.  3T  ig^i  ^i  26.     Genes,  xiu.  16. 

"  Conf.  Exod.  XXX.  12.  Thenius  to  Samuel,  ii.  24.  10.  Winer,  Real.  W.  B. 
art.  David,  vol.  i.  p.  301,  note. 

»  Vii^.  ^neid.  vi.  730.  Cicero,  N.  D.  iii.  14,  Creuzer.  Herod.  uL  16.  Vat- 
phyrius  de  Abst.  ii.  5,  p.  108,  and  de  Antro,  ch.  xi.  2  Kings  ii.  11 ;  tL  17.  Camp. 
Psalm  civ.  4. 

*»  Diod.  S.  i.  11,  p.  16.  Wessel.  Strabo,  xv.  713.  Menu,  L  6.  According  to 
Anaximander  of  Miletus,  the  external  integument  of  the  heavens  was  a  q[»here  of 
etherial  fire,  which,  afterwards  splitting  into  fragments,  became  the  sun  and  start. 
These  he  called  ''  irtXvifiutTa  at^et  r^t^Mtlti"  spherical  flocks  of  aether.  Buseb.  Fr. 
Ev.  i.  8.     Stob.  Eclog.  Phys.  610. 

*'  Matt.  xxiv.  29.     Luke  viii.  30.     Comp.  Isai.  xxiv.  21.     Dan.  iv.  35. 

*'  Gfrorer  Urchristenthum,  i.  867.     Matt.  xxvi.  63. 

♦^  Tobit  xii.  16.     Enoch  xl.  1.     Comp.  xxi.  3.     Luke  i.  19.     Revel.  L  4.  20; 
iii.  1  ;  iv.  6.     Kleuker's  Zendavesta,  ii.  267. 
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mately  the  seven  planetary  intelligences,  the  first  (c^a  vot^a' 
the    original  model   of    the    seven-branched   golden   candle- 
stick^   exhibited  to  Moses   on   God's  mountain.     The   ob- 
servation of  signs  and  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  were 
fipequently  made  a  subject  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  pro- 
phets^  and  were  at  last  prohibited  by  the  Levitical   code  of 
the  restored  Jews;  but,  before  the  captivity,  they  had  been 
general  practices,  and  that  not  only  as  occasional  deviations, 
but  in  connection  with  Jehovah  worship**.     The  custx}m  natu- 
rally exercised  a  permanent  influence  over  language ;  the  hea- 
vens were  spoken  of  as  holding  a  predominance   over  earth, 
as  governing  it  by  "signs"  and  "ordinances,"*^  and  as  con- 
taining   the   elements    of    that  astrological    wisdom*"    more 
especially  cultivated  by  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians*'.     In 
that  ancient  feeling  of  a  necessary  sympathy  between   the 
physical  and  moral  world  which  in  so  many  mythologies  mar- 
ried heaven  to  earth,   and  consecrated  a  stone  as  the  inven- 
tion or   dwelling-place   of  Uranus,   a   darkening  of  the  sun 
and  moon  was  predicted  at  the  great  day  of  retribution,  and 
the  very  stars  were  imagined  to  have  fought  in  their  courses 
Bgainst  Sisera^^     In   an  imaginative  but  unreasoning  age, 
figurative  imagery  becomes  mythology;   the  figure  is  not  a 
mere  illustration,  but  partakes,  more  or  less,  of  the  character  of 
a  beUef. 

Each  nation  was  supposed  by  the  Hebrews  to  have  its  own 
guardian  angel  *',  and  its  own  presidential  star.    Accordingly  one 

**  Pbflo,  de  Mandi  Opificio.     Pfeif.  i.  40. 

**  PbilOy  de  Vita  Mosis.     Mangey,  iL  151.     Joseph.  Ant  iii.  6,  7. 

*  Comp.  2  Kings  iv.  28 ;  xTii.  16 ;  xzi.  8.  5 ;  xxiii.  4.     Psalm  Ixxxi  3.     IsaL 
xlnl  13 ;  IxT.  11 ;  bm.  23.     Jerem.  viii.  2 ;  x.  2.     Ezek.  xlvi.  8. 

**  Job.  xxxTiiL  88.     Gehes.  i.  14. 

*  Hitzig  on  Job  xxxyiii  86.     The  word  Mazaloth,  or  rather  Mazaroth,  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  means  literallj,  "  warnings." 

*  Wisd.  Til  17.  21.     Philo.  Mang.  I  19.     Herod,  ii.  82.    Levit  xix.  26.    Deut. 
xrifL  10.  14.     2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6.     1  Chron.  xii.  82. 

"  Judges  T.  20.     Psalm  xTiii.  7,  &c. 
"  LXX.  Deut.  xxxii  8. 
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of  the  chief  of  the  celestial  powers,  at  first  Jehovah  himself  in 
the  character  of  the  sun,  standing  in  the  height  of  heaven,  over- 
looking and  governing  aU  things '',  afterwards  one  of  the  angels 
or  subordinate  planetary  genii  of  Babylonian  or  Persian  mytho- 
l<^gy>  ^^  ^6  patron  and  protector  of  their  own  nation,  the 
"prince  that  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people." **  In 
analogy  with  the  same  opinion  presuming  universal  sympathy 
throughout  nature,  the  discords  of  earth  were  accompanied  by  a 
warfare  in  the  sky'^,  and  no  people  underwent  the  visitation  of 
the  Almighty  without  a  corresponding  chastisement  being  in- 
flicted on  its  tutelary  angel". 

The  fallen  angels  were  also  fallen  stars  *';  and  the  first  alln- 
sion  to  a  feud  among  the  spiritual  powers  in  early  Hebrew  my- 
thology, where  Bahab  and  his  confederates  are  defeated,  like 
the  Titans,  in  a  battle  against  tlie  gods",  seems  to  identify  the 
rebellious  spirits  as  part  of  the  visible  heavens**,  where  the 
''  high  ones  on  high"^^  are  punished  or  chained"^,  as  a  signal 
proof  of  God's  power  and  justice.  They  were  monsters  of  the 
deep,  the  spawn  of  the  all-genetic  ocean,  yet  with  a  certain 
correspondence  with  the  sky,  the  "  «*it>j  ra  isr'  oufavov"  aa 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint***,  who  already  of  old  had  been 
wounded  by  Jehovah"*,  and  who  again,  at  the  last  day,  would 
be  made  to  feel  his  power®'.     God,  it  is  said** — 

*^  Deut.  xxxii.  9.  Job  xxvi.  9 ;  xxxvi.  30 ;  xzxvii.  22.  Psalm  xi.  4 ;  cxiil  4. 
Isai.  xl.  22. 

"  Dan.  xiL  1. 

**  Comp.  Yirg.  Georg.  i.  474.  Dan.  x.  13,  20.  Revel,  xii.  7.  Gfrdrer  U^ 
christenthum,  i.  372. 

"  Tractat.  Succa.  p.  29.  Comp.  Tibullus  Eleg.  ii.  5.  73.  Ovid.  Metam.  zr.  788. 
Cicero,  Orat  de  HaruB.  Resp.  ch.  x.  Fliny,  N.  H.  ii.  57.  Gibbon,  ch.  zz.  8. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  264.     Ed.  1807. 

'*  Isai.  xiv.  12  ;  xxiv.  21.  Luke  x.  18 ;  iL  13.  Revel,  xii.  4.  7.  9.  Dul  viiL 
10, 11.     Matt.  xxiv.  29. 

w  Job  iv.  18  ;  ix.  13.     Isai.  Ii.  9.  "  Job  xv.  16 ;  xxv.  4.  6. 

"  Job  xxi.  22.     Isai.  xxiv.  21.  **  Isai.  xiii.  10.     Job  xxxTiiL  31. 

•»  Job  ix.  13 ;  xxvi.  13.  "  Isai.  Ii.  9. 

•*  Isai.  xxvii.  1.  •*  Job  xxvi.  12. 
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"  Stirs  the  sea  with  his  might — 
By  his  understanding  he  smote  Rahah — ** 
His  breath  clears  the  &ce  of  Hearen, 
His  hand  pierced  the  crooked  serpent" —  ** 

Again,  Job  ix.  18 — 

"  God  withdraws  not  his  anger. 
Beneath  him  bow  the  confederates  of  Rahab  " — 

NoWy  as  Rahab,  acoording  to  Ewald^,  always  means  a  sea 
monster,  these  passages  probably  allude  to  some  such  legendary 
dragon  as  that  which  in  almost  all  mythologies^'  is  the  adversary 
of  heaven,  and  demon  of  eclipse ;  the  monster  in  whose  belly, 
significantly  called  "  the  belly  of  hell," '^  Hercules,  like  Jonah, 
passed  three  days,  ultimately  escaping  with  the  loss  of  his  hair, 
or  rays^*.     Ghedl,  the  rebellious  giant  Orion,  represented  in 
Job'*  as  riveted  to  the  sky,  was  compared  to  the  personifica- 
tion of  Assyrian  greatness,  Ninus  or  Nimrod^^  the  mythical 
foander  of  Nineveh,  (city  of  the  fish,)  the  "  mighty  hunter," 
who  slew  lions  and  panthers  before  the  Lord^'.     Bahab  was 
nutde  a  representative  of  vanquished  Egypt,  as  Lucifer,  in  his 
pide  and  fall,  was  a  type  of  the  grandeur  and  destruction  of 
Babylon'*.     Bahab's  "confederates,"  unmeaningly  called  in  our 
version  of  Job,  the  "  proud  helpers,"  are  probably  equivalent  to  the 
^  high  ones  on  high,"  the  Ghesilim  or  constellations  in  Isaiah  '^, 
the  heavenly  host'*,  or  heavenly  powers",  among  whose  number 
^ere  found  folly  and  disobedience'*,  which  would  be  signally 
pnnished  at  the  end  of  the  world".     "  I  beheld,"  saysPseudo- 

**  T«  utirtg,  LXZ.  **  ''  AfaM»rrti  a^orrarn*,**  LXZ. 

*  Job,  pp.  126. 282.     Hitzig's  Job,  p.  59.  158.    Jablonski,  Yoc.  M%,  p.  227. 

*  Coop.  Serrins  Yiig.  Georg.  L  224.  **  Jonah,  ii.  2. 

*  TsetEes  to  Lycophron,  83.  ^'    xxxriii.  31. 
"  Banr's  Amos.  t.  851.    Gesenins  to  Isai,  vol.  iii.  458. 

"  Hesiod,  Frag.  67.    Diod.  S.  ii  8. 
'•  IsaL  xiT.  12. 

^  Knobel  to  Isaiah,  xxiv.  21 ;  xiii.  10;  comp.  Job  xzi.  22;  xzt.  5 ;  xxtl  12. 
«  Lake  ii  18.  "  Matt  xxiv.  29. 

"  Job  iT.  18;  XV.  15;  xxv.  2.  *•  Matt  xxv.  41.    Eev.  xx.  8. 10. 
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Enoch  "^y  seven  stars,  like  great  blazing  mountains,  and  like 
spirits,  entreating  me.  And  the  angel  said,  This  place,  mitil 
the  consummation  of  heaven  and  earth,  will  be  the  prison 
of  the  stars,  and  of  the  host  of  heaven.  These  are  the  stan 
which  overstepped  Ood's  command  before  their  time  arrived; 
and  came  not  at  their  proper  season  '^ ;  therefore  was  he  offended 
with  them,  and  bound  them,  until  the  time  of  the  consumnift- 
tion  of  their  crimes  in  the  secret  year."  And  again":  "These 
seven  stars  are  those  which  have  transgressed  the  command- 
ment of  the  most  high  God,  and  which  are  here  bound  until 
the  number  of  the  days  of  their  crimes  be  completed."  ** 

It  was  probably  from  ancient  association  and  custom  that 
Jewish  and  early  Christian  writers  were  led  to  look  on  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  the  elements  with  comparative  indul- 
gence'^. Justin  Martyr  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  admit  that 
God  had  ''appointed'"'  the  stars  as  legitimate  objects  of 
heathen  worship,  in  order  to  preserve  throughout  the  worid 
some  tolerable  notions  of  rational  religion •*,  astrolatrj  being 
the  noblest  kind  of  fetichism.  The  use  of  natural  symbda 
appeared  to  be  divested  of  the  gross  deformities  of  idol- 
worship,  and  to  be  as  it  were  a  middle  point  between  hear 
thenism  and  Christianity.  Christianity  itself  had  adopted 
emblems  and  observances  wliich  caused  it  to  be  regarded  by 
many  as  a  mere  form  of  sun  worship.  Christ  was  the  "  sun  of 
righteousness"  prophesied  by  Malachi",  the  "light  of  the 
world,"  the  "  day  spring  from  on  high.  "**  His  advent^  con- 
formably to  the  oracle  of  Balaam,  was  announced  by  a  star 

^  Ch.  xyiii.    On  the  concealment  of  the  time,  Gomp.  Matt  24. 86.     Maik  IS.  9%> 
«*  Oonf.   Plato,   Timseus,  pp.  40,   44.     Politicus,  278  (269).    Phadnu,  847.   : 
Stobs,  Eel.  Fhys.  ii.  pp.  936.  938. 

•^  Ch.  21.     "  Their  crimes,**  meaning  the  "  punishment  for  their 

"^  Comp.  Qfrorer  Urchristenthum,  i,  394. 

•*  Wisd.  xiii.  6.     Philo,  de  Decem.  Orac.  ii.  191.     Origen.  Gels.  B.  8.  p.  4SSL 

•*  Deut  iv.  19. 

•»  Justin.  Tryph.  p.  274.  849.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  795. 

"'  iv.  2. 

"  Luke  i.  78.     Matt.  iv.  16.    Ephes.  v.  8.  14. 
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from  llie  east,  and  his  nativity  was  celebrated  on  the  sliortcBt 
d»y  of  the  Julian  calendar,  tlio  day  when,  in  the  physical  com- 
znemoratioDS  of  Persia  or  Egypt,  Mithras  or  Oairis  was  newly 
Iband.  it  was  then  that  the  acclamations  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  the  unlailing  attendants  of  the  sun,  surrounded,  as  at 
the  spring  dawn  of  creation'",  the  cradle  of  his  birtli-place, 
and  that,  in  the  words  of  Iguatius'",  "  a  star,  with  light  inex- 
pressible, shone  forth  in  the  heavens  to  destroy  the  power  of 
magio  and  the  bonds  of  wickedness;  for  God  liimself  had 
sppcsred,  in  the  form  of  man,  for  the  renewal  of  eternal  life." 


^^H        RELATION    OF    MONOTHEISM    TO    SYMBOLISM. 

Tl  is  impossible  to  assume  any  period  of  time  at  which  the 
TBgae  sense  of  Deity  ceased  to  be  a  mere  feeling,  and  assumed 
n  specific  form  or  became  an  "  idea."  The  notion  of  external 
power  must  have  been  almost  instantaneously  associated  with 
some  extemol  object;  and  the  diversified  reflections  of  the 
divine  easily  came  to  be  looked  on  as  BUbstantive  and  distinct 
divinities.  But,  however  infinite  the  variety  of  objects  which 
helped  to  develope  the  notion  of  Deity,  and  eventually  usurped 
its  place,  the  notion  itself  was  essentially  a  concentrated  or 
monotheistic  one.  A  vague  monotheism  resided  in  the  earhest 
exertion  of  thought';  being  nearly  identical  with  that  impres- 
fiioD  of  unity  and  connection  in  sensible  pheuomena  which  in 
its  simplest  form  appears  to  arise  independently  of  any  effort  of 
philosophical  comparison.  The  power  of  generalization,  or  of 
seeing  the  one  in  the  many,  that  first  element  both  of  science 
and  of  religion,  is  so  nearly  innate  or  instinctive  as  to  have 
been  termed  by  Plato  a  divine  or  Prometheim  gift';  and  the 


"  Tn  the  Epheii 


t.  Chr>  p.  5.    lunblichui,  de  Uytt.  rl 
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philosophical  conception  of  the  oneness  of  the  uniTerse  and  of 
its  author',  usually  regarded  as  the  last  acquisition  of  civilization 
and  reflection,  appears  to  have  heen  anticipated  hy  a  natond 
revelation,  an  indefinite  dread  of  the  aggregate  of  sapersensuons 
nature  which  is  said  to  he  common  even  among  savages \     In 
this  indefinite  feeHng  must  he  sought,  if  anywhere,  that  ooncep- 
tional  monotheism  of  primitive  ages,  which,  like  the  virtues  of 
the  golden  age,  makes  every  succeeding  epoch,  unless  it  be  the 
present,  appear  only  as  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  degeneracy 
and  aberration.     The  genius   of   religion,    apostrophised  by 
Shelley*, — does  not  wait  for  the   cooperation  of  science  in 
order  to  commence  her  task,  the  powers  of  combination  aie 
at  work  long  before   the  maturity  of  the   reason   eventually 
found  necessary  to  guide  them ;  nay,  the  origin  of  religion,  like 
that  of  civilization,  may  be  said  to  be  free  from  many  of  the 
corruptions  attending  its  onward  progress,  which  arise  team 
the   mind's  inability   to   deal  unembarrassed  with  the  multi- 
plicity  of  sensuous  analogies.     Generahsadon  begins  before 
a  sufficient  basis  has  been  prepared  to    make  it  legitimate,    | 
and  every  successive  step  in  the  research  into  particulars  seems 
to  be  in   mysterious  contradiction  to   the  first  hurried  con- 
clusion.    Hence  the  universal  blending  of  monotheism  ^th 


»  Plato,  Timaeiu,  SI*.     Stobae,  Eclog.  Phys.  Her.  i.  860. 

*  Humboldt,  Koamos,  p.  17. 

'  Thine  eager  gaze  scanned  the  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  wonders  mocked  the  knowledge  of  thy  pride ; 
Their  everlasting  and  unchanging  laws 
Reproached  thy  ignorance.     Awhile  thou  stoodst 
Ruffled  and  gloomy ;  then  thou  didst  sum  up 
The  elements  of  all  that  thou  didst  know. 
The  changing  seasons,  winters'  leafless  reign, 
The  budding  of  the  heaven-breathing  trees. 
The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  night, 
The  sunrise,  and  the  setting  of  the  moon, 
Earthquakes  and  wars,  and  poisons  and  disease. 
And  all  their  causes,  to  an  abstract  point 
Converging  thou  didst  bend,  and  call  'd  it  God  I 
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polytheiam,  and  tbo  impossibility  of  discovoring  historic  ally 
which  of  the  two  is  older  or  more  original,  Amon  or  Osiris 
presides  among  the  many  deities  of  Egypt;  Pan,  witli  the 
music  of  his  pipe,  directs  tlie  chorus  of  tlie  constellntions", 
or  Zeus  leads  the  solemn  procession  of  the  celestial  troops  in 
the  astronomiool  theology  of  the  Pythagoreans '.  "  Amidst  an 
infinite  diversity  of  opinions  on  all  other  subjects,"  says 
Maximus  Tyrius',  "  the  whole  world  is  unanimoua  in  thebehef 
in  one  only  Almighty  King  and  Father  of  all."  Even  in  the  most 
Kstbeticol  Polytheistic  forms  there  is  always  a  sovereign  power, 
B  Zees,  or  Deus,  Mahadevn,  or  Adidevo,  to  whom  in  analogy 
with  human  govemmenls.  that  is,  on  moriU  as  well  as  meta- 
physical grounds,  belongs  the  maintenance  of  the  order  of  ibe 
■mircrse.  Homer's  Jove  is  alone  able  to  cope  with  the  united 
Btrengti  of  all  the  other  gods ;  he  assigns  to  each  of  them  their 
respective  offices  and  duties*;  and  liia  superiority  to  Fate  ia 
proportioned  to  the  distinct  recognition  of  his  Divine  person- 
slity".  Among  the  thousand  gods  of  India,  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  unity  is  never  lost  sight  of" ;  and  the  asthereal  Jove, 
VDTshipped  by  the  Persian  in  an  age  long  before  Xenophanes 
or  AnaXBgoras  ",  appears  as  supremely  comprehensive  and  inde- 
pendent of  planetary  or  elemental  subdivisions  as  the  "  Vast 
6ymb.  u.  130°.  '  PlMo,  Phodroi,  240. 

ifii.  6. 

ijL  Prom.  236.  442.     Het.  Theog.  393. 126.  88S. 

heucalted  Mh^^-itsi  [Fbub.  t.  IS;  i.  24),  and  the  Unf  ore  hii 
(Het.  Tk.  804.     Fmd.  01.  lii.  3),  and,  though  for  dtamaltc  etSctX  hit  prr- 
■ametimei  nprcKnted  at  hnlf  rclucuinl, 

n  on  the  wbolr,  hii  will  ia  idenlicnl  vith  PaU  (n  fii;ri^»  ^nti:  Find.  Hem. 
'"■it.  Eorip.  ip.  Blobs.  Fhfi.  L  6.  10,  p.  ITO).  When,  however,  Zeua  ii  n 
"^wdinale  link  in  the  Kile  of  hieratic  emaiuitians  or  gencnlions,  A»7iii  (^schyl, 
''M.Bloonif.  fiST)  and  the  Mw^ai  become  hia  niperion,  na  childna  of  piimaeval 
><l<a.    (HiWDd.  Th.  ZIT.) 

173.  BagTBt  Qila,  pp.  70.  7».  81.  "  Thej  who  wonhip  olhec 
r^'  Mjt  Chriihiu,  "  inTotunlaril;  wonhip  even  me," 

Snrip.  Fngm.  IiMian,  I    Antlotle,  Uet^h.  i.  &.  12. 
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one/'  or  "  Great  soul"  of  the  Vedas**.  The  Chaldeean  ancestor 
of  the  Hebrews  may  have  been  a  monotheist  in  the  same 
general  sense;  he  worshipped  one  God^  ^'  the  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth/'  as  did  also  Pharaoh,  Melchisedek,  and  Abimelech^\ 
This  simpUcity  of  belief,  however,  did  not  exclude  the  employ- 
ment of  BymboUcal  representations.  The  patriarchs  and  their 
attendants  assigned  a  visible  form  to  the  Almighty,  they  saw 
and  spoke  to  him^*,  and  believed  him  to  be  present  in  images 
and  stones^'.  The  mind  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  fee- 
ing ;  the  feeling  ever  strives  to  assume  precision  and  dnrabilitj 
as  an  ^'  idea,"  or  by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  call  the  ob- 
jective  delineation  of  its  thoughts.  All  ideas  are  in  their  origin 
sensuous;  even  those  which  are  above  and  beyond  the  senses 
require  the  aid  of  the  senses  for  their  expression  and  communi- 
cation. Hence  the  necessity  for  those  representative  forms  and 
symbols  which'  constitute  the  extemar  investiture  of  every  reli- 
gion; and  which,  though  the  reUgious  sentiment  is  essentiallj 
one,  make  its  forms  as  various  as  the  possible  modes  of  its  ex- 
pression, branching  into  an  infinite  diversity  of  creeds  and 
rites.  All  religious  expression  is  symbolism,  since  we  can  de- 
scribe only  what  we  see,  and  the  true  objects  of  religion  are 
unseen.  Eeligious  forms  differ  according  to  external  circum- 
stances and  imagery,  or  again  according  to  differences  of  know- 
ledge and  mental  cultivation ;  the  annals  of  their  development 
are  those  of  ethnography  and  education.  The  earliest  instru- 
ments of  education  were  symbols,  the  most  universal  symbols 
of  the  multitudinously  present  Deity  being  earth  or  heaven,  or 
some  selected  object  such  as  the  sun  or  moon,  a  tree  or  a  stone, 
familiarly  seen  in  either  of  them.     Symbols  addressed  to  the 

"  Gomp.  Colebrooke't  Asiatic  Res.  viii.  p.  895.  Creuzer,  Symb.  L  p.  19& 
Aristot.  Metaph.  xiii.  4,  "  r«  yttmratt  ir^rtt  m^irrt" 

'«  Genes,  ziv.  18, 19 ;  xx.  3.  23 ;  xxiv.  31.  50 ;  xxri.  28.  Comp.  BmeK  Ft. 
Bt.  i.  10.  6.    Bochart  Geogr.  iL  2,  p.  706. 

'^  Gknes.  xvi.  13 ;  xxiL  14 ;  with  Comment. 

'■  Genes,  xxxi.  30.  34 ;  xxxv.  2. 
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ear  followed  the  more  obvious  and  imposing  ones  addressed  to 
the  eye ;  but,  though  susceptible  of  more  precision,  they  were 
less  effective,  less  obvious  and  impressive  than  tie  otbers,  the 
painted  or  sculptured  forms  despised  by  the  philosopher  being 
the  only  modes  of  communication  which  the  ignorant  can  com- 
prehend ".     Tlie  earliest  religious  language  imitated  the  pic- 
toresque  and  impressive  concentratioa  of  the  visible  sjTnbol ; 
it  attempted  to  paint  to  the  ear  what  hod  before  been  imaged 
forth  to  the  eye ;  being  at  first  a  mere  appendage  or  legendary 
explanation  of  its  predecessor,  until  at  last  it  expanded  into  a 
variety  of  nanalives  whose  true  object  and  meaning  were  gra- 
dually forgotten.     In  the  advance  of  reflection,  tlie  figurative 
or  mythical  language,  wliich  had  ceased  to  satisfy  because  it  was 
DO  longer  understood,  was  abandoned  for  expressions  of  a  more 
Bevere  or  negative  kind,  and  more  and  more  approaching  the 
kngnagc  of  pliilotjophy.     But,  as  the  language  of  pliilosophy 
iladf  ia  only  a  more  refined  symbobsm,  so  the  most  abstract 
expression  for  Deity  wliich  language  could  supply  was  only  a 
ago  for  an  object  unknown,  one  which  could  be  called  more 
duilifiil  and  adequate  than  the  terms  Osiris  or  Vii^lmou  only  as 
Iwing  less  sensuous  and  explicit.     Those  sj-mbols  of  Deity  are 
the  most  appropriate  and  durable  wliich,  vague  metaphysicBJly, 
is'e  a  positive  significance  only  in  a  relative  or  moral  sense. 
In  his  general  relation  to  mankind,  God  may  still  be  styled 
"Sovereign"  or  "  Father;""  ns  also  by  such  titles  as  "Es  ten- 
don" and  "Time;"  or  the  "Beginning,  middle,  and  end;"  be 
"•hose  face  is  turned  on  all  sides;'"'  the  foundation  and  the 
pinnacle;"  the  "source  of  life  and  death."     The  special  cir- 
ciUnetonces  which  of  old  gave  to  the  general   idea  a  epeci- 

^QcD.  Aid.  Stnm.  ii.  p.  <2e.     See  p.  108,  Tol.  ii.  pt.  S  of  ihe  Appi.  to 
Zinlavcita. 

■yrabol  of  a  pareat  and  fail  bmil;  viai  one  af  the  eailicit  and  moil  widely 
•rnbob  of  the  Deily.  Champollion  «ay«,  "  Le  point  de  Deport  de  !n  Mjlho- 
"P*  Epptirune  e>t  une  triads  tonn*e  des  Iroii  parties  d'Amon-Ea— mvoir — Aninn  le 
*il(«lepire;  Uanth  la  fmelle  ct  U  mere,  et  Ehonilefila  enbnt.  Cette  Iriode 
■'OM  uwiifntee  >ur  la  lerre,  h  nunt  en  Oiuij,  laii,  et  Honu." 
(JiU,  p.  67. 
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fically  appropriate  form  may  still  authorize  the  same  compari- 
sons. To  the  thirsty  wanderer  of  the  desert  God  is  still  the 
refreshing  water;  to  the  mariner,  the  rudder  and  anchor**;  by 
the  Hindoo,  he  may  still  be  compared  with  the  immoveable 
Himalaya^^  the  undying  lotus  floating  on  the  waters,  or  the 
Aswattha  or  Pipala  tree  whose  lofty  boughs  strike  root  down- 
wards, and  spread  from  a  single  trunk  into  a  forest;  the  Persian 
comparison  by  which  he  was  likened  to  the  Sun,  or  the  type  of 
the  all-generating  orb^',  suggested  by  the  habits  of  the  Egyptian 
scarabffius,  still  retain  a  part  of  their  original  aptitude.  Among 
the  picturesque  variety  of  ancient  religious  forms  arising  out  ot 
the  infinite  multiplicity  of  symbolism,  those  which  stand  at  the 
extremes  of  the  mental  scale,  the  first  worship  of  the  uneducated 
feelings,  and  the  worship  of  philosophy,  are  the  purest  and  the 
least  artificial  in  their  imagery;  the  one  employing  but  not  yet 
enslaved  by  the  means  it  used  for  its  expression ;  the  other 
arising  when  the  mind,  having  exhausted  its  ingenuity  in  efforts 
of  comparison,  and  having  discovered  their  inadequacy,  recoiled 
from  the  unprofitable  task,  and  contented  itself  with  a  negative 
or  abstract  cypher  for  that  which  it  confessed  its  inability  to  com- 
prehend. 

§  7. 

USE    AND   ABUSE   OF   SYMBOLISM. 

Symbolism  thus  performed  a  useful  intermediate  office  in  the 
education  of  the  mind.  It  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  all 
affirmative  expression  respecting  Deity,  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
transition  from  a  mere  feeling  towards  philosophy.  Nor  were  its 
effects  absolutely  and  unavoidably  demoralising.  Aboriginal 
man  may  have  enjoyed  the  imaginary  privilege  of  personal  con- 
ference with  God,  without  those  disastrous  consequences  to 
mind  or  body  afterwards  anticipated  by  superstition  V  He 
might  recognise  the  Divine  presence  under  a  variety  of  appear- 

«»  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  viii.  «  Bagrat  Gita,  p.  86. 

»  Horapollo,  i.  10.     Herod  ii.  73.  >  Exod.  xxiv.  10.  11. 
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ances ;  in  the  evening  breeze  of  Eden,  the  wliirlwind  of  Sinai, 
or  the  stone  of  Betliel,  without  resigning  the  simple  mono- 
theism of  Abimeloch  or  Abrahnm.  God  might  be  identified 
with  the  fire',  or  thunder^,  or  the  immoTeahle  rock  adored  in 
tuicient  Arabin',  without  ceasing  to  be  maker  and  niler  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Hence,  with  an  inconsistency  perhaps  un- 
avoidable, the  wandering  Hubrcws  of  the  wildomesa  are  said  to 
have  been  worshippers  of  Jehovah  only',  and  yet,  at  the  same 
period,  to  have  been  idolaters,  or  star-worshippers';  for  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  the  symbol,  as  distinguished  from  the  alle- 
gory, tliat  there  should  he  no  severance  between  the  image  and 
the  idea. 

In  the  Hebrew  books,  as  in  Indian  and  Egj-ptian,  the  image 
of  the  Deity  is  reflected  in  all  tbat  is  pre-eminent  in  excel- 
lenoe';  Jehovah,  like  Osiris  and  Baa],  is  seen  in  the  Sun*,  as 
wll  as  in  the  stars,  which  are  his  children';  his  "eyes," 
"^hich  run  through  the  whole  world,  and  watch  over  the 
tttred  soil  of  Palestine  from  the  year's  commencement  to  its 
close/'"  Again,  he  is  the  loftiest  and  most  remote  among  the 
planets",  presiding  over  the  tiie^  Saturni,  or  seventh  day", 
*llo*ing  his  fellow- luminaries  to  be  represented  by  the  lamps 
of  (be  seven- branched  candlestick  ".     He  is  the  wind  sighing 


24. 


'  Fmlm  xiix.  3. 


I.  18.  ! 


tT)T.. 


i.  6.     Jerem.  «.L  3. 

■  Palm  IC1.  10.   Amoa  i.  26,  3a.     £iek.  ii.  S.  13, 

'  Cdnp.  Ba^Bt  Siu,  cb.  10.  "  AiDang  the  Adityina,"  anys  Crigbns, 
''i-liKm,  the  ladiut  Sim  uDong  ihe  atari ;  unong  Ihp  wnteri  I  am  Ocean  ; 
Ik  MBiHaSna,  th«  BimalBTa,  and  among  the  mouDtaia  topi,  Meru,"  &c. 
"nUitb,  tail  and  Otiria,  U.  64. 

'  Comp.  Knmfa.  xxt.  4.    Joahua  riii.  29 :  x.  27.     1  Sam. 


.  13.    Job 


i.  7.     Pint,  tail 


snd  Oiir 


,  4S. 


*  Zwh.  ir,  10.     Dsut.  xi.  12.     The  language  of  Zechoriah  ia  cincllf  thai  a( 
'^nna.     Kleakei,  pt.  2,  p.  267. 
"  Amoa  T.  S6. 

"  Cmp.  hmmo',  Rwald,  Dc  PFrianiin  Bcbn.  nrigine,  in  the  OonimeiiL  Bo 
}.  162.  189,  and  Anhang  to  Qetchicbte  d.  V.  I.  p.  1 
a,  AdL  iii.  G.  7.     Camp.  Itii  and  Oairii,  48. 
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among  the  mulberry  trees,  the  terrific  fire  of  Mount  Sinai^  and 
of  the  burning  bush;  or  again,  he  is  the  water,  as  well  as  be- 
stower  of  the  water,  which  bursts  irom  the  rock  beneath  his 
feet**,  the  "living  vision"  of  fainting  Hagar",  for  ever  served 
with  tributary  symbolical  libations  of  his  own  gift'*. 

The  sacred  fire  of  Persia  was  kindled  sometimes  on  the  bare 
ground,  sometimes  on  the  Dadgah,  which,  however,  seems  not 
to  have  been,  in  tlie  Greek  sense,  an  altar,  but  rather  itself  an 
image  of  deity,  surmounted  by  the  domed  Ateshgah*^,  emUe* 
matic  of  the  vault  of  heaven.  Sometimes  the  sacred  flama 
burned  upon  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains,  under  the  real  temple 
of  the  universe,  or  canopy  of  heaven**.  The  Hebrew  Qoi, 
the  God  of  the  Burning  Bush,  takes  his  station  on  the  rude 
stone  which  was  his  legitimate  altar**,  or  descends  in  fire  upon 
a  mountain  top  '^;  and  when  the  offerings  of  Manoah  and 
of  Gideon  have  been  deposited  on  certain  rocks**,  a  flame,  the 
"  fire  of  the  Lord  ''*,  for  it  is  equally  God's  fire,  whether  issuing 
firom  above  or  from  below**,  is  seen  to  rise  firom  the  stone  and 
consume  the  sacrifice. 

The  Persians,  those  Puritans  of  Paganism**,  are  said  to  have 
worshipped  one  God,  and  to  have  originally  treated  the  ele- 
ments alone  as  his  visible  symbols**;  afterwards  their  sym- 

^*  Exod.  XYU.  6.  Numb.  zx.  8.  Judg.  tu.  4.  IsaL  xlili.  20.  Jeran.  u.  18 ; 
XTii.  13. 

'*  Qenes.  xvi.  14 ;  xxi.  19.     John  iv.  10 ;  til  87,  with  Comment. 

'"  Comp.  1  Sam.  yii.  6.  2  Sam.  i.  21.  1  Kings  18.  41,  and  the  libatioiii  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Winer,  E.  W.  toI.  ii.  9.  The  idea  of  an  "  ezi»enioii  of  hnmi* 
lity** — 2  Sam.  xiv.  14.  Psalm  xxii.  14.  Lament,  ii.  19 — was  probably  deriTatiTe 
from  the  rite. 

"  Zendavesta,  by  Kleuker,  Th.  iii.  p.  27. 

'■  Creuxer,  8.  i.  272,  273.  '•  Exod.  xx.  24,  26. 

*»  lb.  xix.  18.  "  Jndg.  vi.  20 ;  xiiL  19. 

^  Levit  ix.  24 ;  x.  2.     1  Kings  xriiL  38.     Psalm  xcrii.  3. 

*»  Deut.  iv.  36.     Numb.  xvi.  36.     Job  i.  16.     1  Chron.  xxi  26. 

^  Payne  Knight,  ancient  art,  S.  92.     Davis  to  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  10,  p.  288,  Creoi. 

»  Strabo,  xv.  732.  Herod  I  181 ;  iii.  16.  Brissonius  de  P.  P.  ii.  14.  Dv; 
ayaX/ia  i^nft,t(0f,  mn^tvr**,  itin^tiyv.  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  viii.  4.  Oi^v  myrnXfuiTm 
fM,n%  irv(  ttm)  u}t^.     Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  v.  65. 
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bolism  became  more  complicated;  all  the  powers  of  heayen 
were  reproduced  on  earth  '^ ;  Ahriman  was  the  Martichoras  or 
great  Dragon ;  his  Deves  the  Gryphins  of  Tooran ;  Eorosch, 
the   king  of  birds,  Ormuzd  himself;  the  Amschaspands  and 
Izeds  were  clothed  in  those  manifold  wings  of  the   cherab 
which  they  still  bear  on  the  monuments  of  Morghab  or  Per- 
sepolis  *^.     Hebrew  theism  became  similarly  involved  in  sym- 
bolism  and  image  worship.     We  know  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament'*, as  well  as  from  Josephus  and  Philo,  that  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  accessories,  the  altar  and  candlestick,  were  made 
in  strict  conformity  '^  to  the  pattern  seen  upon  the  Mount ; '' 
that  they  were  ''images  of  heavenly  things;"  that  is,  that  they 
were  an  attempt  to  express  the  religion  of  the  imiverse  by  a 
mnncry  of  its  elements  and  architecture ''.     The  piacular  lid 
of  the  ark,  with  its  grotesque  cherubim,  the  strictly  limited 
anmbers  of  pillars  and  curtains,  the  veil  with  its  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet  tissue  concealing  the  sanctuary  of  the  invisible,  are 
a  cosmical  mythus  of  which  we  guess  the  general  character 
though  we  may  have  lost  the  exact  details '°.     The  orthodox 
establishment  tolerated  not  only  the  use  of  emblematic  vessels, 
vestments,  and  cherubs,  of  sacred  pillars  and  Teraphim  'S  but 
Bymbolical  representations  of  Jehovah  himself,  and  those  not 
confined  to  poetical  or  iUustrative  language.      Notwithstanding 
the  repeated  assertions  in  the  law  of  God's  jealousy  and  his 
hatred  of  images '%  we  find  repeated   traces   of  attempts   to 
lepiesent  him  confirmed  by  his  own  testimony  through  his 

^  Diog.  Laiert.  Pro.  6.  Gic.  de  Leg.  ii.  10.  Herod  yiii.  109.  Greuzer,  Symb.  i. 
117. 

"  Gnignkat,  Bel.  Plates,  figs.  128, 124. 

^  Hebrews  yiii.  5. 

"  Comp.  Joseph.  War.  y.  11.  2.  Wisdom,  ix.  8.  Nork's  Dictionary,  art.  Tempel. 
Ciwaer,  Symb.  i.  p.  172. 

*  Origen  de  Princip.  iv.  166. 

"  Hot.iii.  4.  1  Kings  Tii.  21.  Lucian,  De  Dei  Syr.  ch.  16.  Movers,  Phcenizier, 
^-    Bahr,  der  Salomonische  Tempel.  p.  118. 

"  Deut  xri.  22. 
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prophets  **,  as  well  as  by  the  prohibitions  inserted  in  his  laws*^; 
the  symbolical  calf  worship  of  Dan  and  Bethel  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom ;  and  even  in  the  Judsan 
establishment  the  prohibition  of  images  was  not^  says  Gro- 
tius  **,  so  peremptory  as  to  exclude  the  divine  prerogative  of 
making  an  exception.  God  therefore  admitted  cherubim  into 
the  holy  place,  and  allowed  the  bulls  and  lions  of  Solomon's 
brazen  sea;  and  by  precept  extraordinary,  says  Tertullian **, 
he  ordered  the  construction  of  the  brazen  serpent  Nehushtan'', 
which  continued  to  be  worshipped  as  an  emblem  of  God,  **  the 
Healer  and  Saviour,"  "  to  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  Men  cannot 
worship  a  mere  abstraction;  they  require  some  outward  form 
in  which  to  clothe  their  conceptions,  and  invest  their  sym- 
pathies. The  reUgious  sentiment,  nourished  through  the  sensee^ 
in  return  dignifies  their  objects,  and  communicates  a  sacred- 
ness  to  everything  which  it  employs  for  its  illustration.  The 
grotesque  and  complex  forms  which  in  an  oriental  idol  shock 
the  taste,  or  baffle  the  curiosity  of  research,  are  the  sacred 
records  of  ancient  metaphysical  theology.  They  often  sacri- 
fice the  instinct  of  mere  sensuous  beauty  to  the  desire  to 
embody  the  infinite,  and  to  convey  by  multiplied,  because  in- 
dividually inadequate  symbols,  a  notion  of  the  divine  attributes 
to  the  understanding.  The  visible  and  tangible,  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  idea  of  the  divine  was  first  discovered, 
continued  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  representing  it 
in  forms  the  most  easily  appreciated  and  recognised**.  A 
material  in  itself  symboUcal  received  the  human  form,  colossal, 
like  the  ancient  idols  of  the  Buddhists,  in  the  attempt  to  express 

"  Amos  V.  26.     Psalm  xcv.  10. 

^*  Bzod.  XX.  4.  Dent,  xvi  22,  very  differently  observed  in  later  times.  Jotcpb. 
War.  ii.  9.  2. 

«*  To  Exod.  XX.  4.  *  De  Idolatr. 

37  2  Kings  xviii.  4.  »  ^^  ^  26.     Wiad.  xvL  17. 

^  Gui — opus  est  videre  quod  teneat,  ne  inane  fortd  sit  quod  obscuzum  noo 
videtur.     Amob.  in  Gent.  vi.  8. 
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God's  illimitable  greatnees  *" ;  or  in  «  shape  more  readily  car- 
ried and  appropriated  as  nutional  or  household  gods,  whose 
emblematic  figures  consecrated  in  temples  and  dwellings  were 
both  the  insLmctors  and  proteclors  of  men,  the  records  of  their 
belief,  and  the  talisman  of  their  safety".  And  "if  in  the 
desire  to  obtain  some  faint  conception  of  tlie  Universal  Father. 
the  nameless  lawgiver,  men  had  recourse  to  words  or  names,  to 
silver  or  gold,  to  animiLls  or  plants,  to  mountain  tops  or  low- 
ing rivers,  every  one  inscribing  tlie  most  valued  and  most  beau- 
tiful things  with  the  name  of  Deity,  and  with  the  fondness  of  a 
lover  clinging  witli  rapture  to  each  trivial  reminiscence  of  the 
beloved,  why  sliould  we  seek  to  reduce  this  universal  practice 
of  symbolism,  necessary  indeed,  since  the  mind  often  needs 
the  excitement  of  the  imagination  to  rouse  it  into  activity, 
to  one  monotonous  standard  of  formal  propriety?  Only  let 
the  image  duly  perform  its  task,  and  bring  the  divine  idea  with 
vividness  and  truth  before  the  mental  eye  " ;  if  this  be  effected, 
whether  by  the  art  of  Phidias,  the  poetry  of  Homer,  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyph,  or  the  Persian  element,  we  need  not 
cavil  at  external  differences,  or  lament  the  seeming  futihty  of 
unfamiliar  creeds  so  long  as  the  great  essential  is  attained,  that 
men  are  made  to  remember,  to  understand,  and  to  love."  *' 

There  are,  however,  dangers  inseparable  from  symbohsm,  which 
coontervail  il^  advantages,  and  afford  an  impressive  lesson  in 
regard  to  the  similar  risks  attendant  on  the  use  of  language.  The 
Tery  means  necessarj-  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  objects  of  reli- 
^OBB  contemplation  are  as  apt  to  bewilder  as  to  enlighten  it. 
The  imagination,  invited  to  assist  the  reason,  usurps  its  place, 
or  leaves  its  ally  helplessly  entangled  in  its  web.  The  strong 
tendency  to  assign  reahty  and  objectivity  to  the  merely  con- 
ceptions] misleads  in  proportion  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
pay uhu logical    laws;    names  which  stand  for  things  aro  con- 


Bcrad.  i.  lU.     Ini.  ill  7.     Wild,  i 
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founded  with  them;  the  means  are  mistaken  for  the  end;  the 
instrument  of  interpretation  for  the  object  Symbols  thus  came 
to  usurp  an  independent  character  as  truths  and  persons^; 
and,  though  perhaps  a  necessary,  they  were  at  best  but  a  dan- 
gerous path,  through  which  to  approach  the  Deity;  in  which 
*'  many,  mistaking  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  fell  into  a 
ridiculous  superstition,  while  others,  in  avoiding  one  extreme, 
plunged  into  the  no  less  hideous  gulf  of  irreligion  and  im- 
piety."** The  tendency  to  reaction,  produced  by  these  cor- 
ruptions, has  always  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  reformers,  whether 
prophets  or  philosophers,  to  break  through  established  forms, 
and  either  to  restore  the  wholesome  simplicity  of  original  be- 
lief, or,  at  least,  a  creed  more  in  unison  with  the  adyance  of 
knowledge,  more  intelligibly  founded  in  reason  and  nature. 
Such  was  the  true  mission  and  meaning  of  Mahomet  and 
Buddha,  of  Xenophanes  and  Zoroaster** ;  of  St  Paul,  who,  in 
his  address  to  the  Athenians,  complains  not  of  their  irre- 
ligion, but  of  their  superstition*^ ,  and  desires  to  replace  their 
polytheism  by  a  higher  pantheism**.  These  great  reformers, 
as  well  as  the  Hebrew  prophets,  deeply  felt  the  intellectual 
mischief  arising  out  of  a  degraded  idea  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  and  they  claimed  for  their  own  God  an  existence  or  a 
personality  distinct  from  the  objects  of  ancient  superstition. 
They  disowned,  in  his  name,  the  rites  that  had  been  offered  to 
him,  and  the  symbols  and  images,  images  of  *'  abomination" 
and  '*  jealousy,"**  wliich  profaned  his  temple.  They  were  thus 
led  expressly  to  deny  the  most  cherished  boast  of  their  country- 
men,  the   authenticity  and  antiquity  of  their  laws,   and  the 


**  Euseb.  Pr.  Bv.  i.  9,  10. 15.  20.  The  "  99\v4t9t  «rA«»f}*'  is  here  described  as 
originating  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  proTe 
the  assertion  of  a  modem  writer,  that  "  Europe  owes  its  alphabet  to  the  onlj  nation 
which  in  remote  ages  preserved  itself  from  the  use  of  symbols."  Donaldson,  New 
Cratylus,  p.  50. 

**  Plut  Isis  and  Osiris,  67.  *•  Strabo,  xvi.p.  761. 

^'  Acts  xTii.  ^*  Comp.  Joseph.  Apion,  i.  12. 

*'  Psalm  Izxriii.  58.  Eiek.  yiii.  3;  xziiL  89;  xliv.  7.  Jerem.  zxiiL  11; 
YiL  11. 
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parity  of  their  early  worship*".  Impressed  with  this  important 
tiuth,  they  were  issensible  to  danger,  and  were  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  and  apparently  superhuman  influeuce  to  utter  their 
convictions.  In  tlie  ardour  of  their  beneficent  enthusiasm, 
tfaey  imphcilly  believed  the  burden  which  overmastered  their 
tninda  and  prompted  their  utterance  to  be  a  revelation  of  divine 
tmth.  They  were  not  aware  that  the  mind  is  most  secure  when 
least  self- confident,  and  that  the  real  essence  of  tlieir  mission 
was  not  to  replace  one  hallucination  by  another,  but  to  con- 
vince it  of  its  proneneas  to  self-delusion,  and  to  recall  it  from 
ooofounding  its  own  imaginations  with  reohties.  They  saw 
not  that  the  utmost  which  can  he  effected  by  human  eSbrt  is  to 
snhstitute  impressions  relatively  correct  for  others  whose  false- 
hood has  been  detected,  and  to  replace  a  gross  symbolism  by  a 
purer  one.  Every  man,  without  being  aware  of  it,  worships  a 
conception  of  bis  own  mind ;  for  all  s)'mbolism,  ns  well  as  all 
language,  shares  the  subjective  character  of  the  ideas  it  repre- 
sents. The  reverential  feehng  which  constitutes  the  rehgious 
sentiment  is  guided  by  a  true  and  eternal  instinct;  but  the 
modes  or  forms  of  its  manifestotion  are  incomplete  and  progres- 
tivB ;  each  term  and  symbol  predicates  a  partial  trutlt,  and 
imperfectly  describes  the  relation  of  the  worshipper  to  the  wor- 
ihipped;  remaining  always  amenable  to  improvement  or  modi- 
fication, and,  in  its  turn,  to  he  superseded  by  others  more  correct 
tnd  comprehensive.  Hence  the  limits  of  idolatr}',  or  false  wor- 
Aip,  are  as  di£6cult  to  determine  as  those  of  insanity.  It  be- 
criminal  only  relatively  to  the  condition  imd  capabihties 
B  mind  which  practises  it.  The  sin  it  involves  is  a  ein 
I  knowledge,  or  against  intellectual  caution";  it  is  the 
MnioDnding  the  symbol  with  the  tiling  signified,  the  suhsdtu- 
ticin  of  a  material  for  a  mental  object  of  worship,  after  a  higher 
<piiitualism  has  become  possible;  it  consists  in  an  ill-judged 
prtference  of  llie  inferior  to  the  superior  symbol ;  it  is  not  so 
Bwch  a  traitorous  desertion  of  the  Almighty,  as  on  inadequate 
V.  26.     Peul.  ixni.  17.     Ei.k.  ii.  8.  10.  21.    AcU  vii.  42. 
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and  sensual  conception  of  him ;  for  the  mistaken  woiBhipper 
acknowledges  no  higher  power  than  that  before  which  he  bow^ 
and  the  Baal  whom  he  substitutes  for  Jehovah  is  still  to  his 
imagination  God.  The  same  god  may  be  honoured  under  in- 
numerable forms  or  names,  eaoL  of  which  may  have  its  value 
in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  the  worshipper,  and  the  fitness 
of  the  adopted  denomination  to  suit  itself  to  the  actual  capa- 
city of  his  mind.  "  All  idolatry,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  only  com- 
parative, and  the  worst  idolatry  is  only  more  idolatrous."  The 
conception  of  Deity  varies  with  every  grade  of  civilization;  and, 
as  every  mind  must  be  regarded  as  less  than  sane  in  comparison 
with  the  Supreme  mind,  so  every  religion  may  be  said  to  be 
idolatrous  in  so  far  as  it  is  imperfect,  and  to  substitute  a  feeble 
and  temporary  idea  in  the  shrine  of  that  undiscoverable  Being 
who  can  be  known  only  in  part,  and  who  can,  therefore,  be 
honoured  even  by  the  most  enlightened  among  his  worshippers 
only  in  proportion  to  their  limited  powers  of  understanding  his 
perfections.  The  true  essence  of  idolatry  is  a  lethargy  of  mind, 
and  the  arrest  of  its  development  through  an  ignoble  subjec- 
tion either  to  the  senses  or  to  authority.  But  the  sterility  of 
the  desert  is  no  disgrace  to  the  Arab.  It  is  not  the  ignorant 
savage,  poor  in  resource  and  in  opportunities  of  enlightenment, 
who  is  the  most  culpable  idolater;  it  is  the  indolent,  the  sen- 
sualist, the  sentimentalist,  the  man  of  taste  or  routine,  who, 
sacrificing  his  reason  or  his  sincerity  to  conventional  forms, 
languishes  over  a  superannuated  symbol,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  aids  of  civilization,  deliberately  abandons  the  great  end  of 
his  intellectual  existence. 

§8. 

ORAL    SYMBOLISM. 

"  Wisdom,"  as  professed  by  the  ancient  priest,  by  the  He- 
brews, and  other  ancient  nations,  consisted  in  "  Knowledge  of 
God ; "  a  knowledge  manifested  in  a  correct  appreciation  of  his 
attributes  and  relations  to  mankind.    These  attributes  and  rela- 
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tions  were  expressed  in  audible  foons  as  well  in  visible  ones :  the 
priest  danced  round  the  altar  or  idol,  muttering  a  hymn  or 
chaimt  to  accompany  the  sacrifice',  and  the  duty  of  "  praising 
and  magniEying  the  Lord's  name,"  continued  for  ever  to  com- 
prise a  lajge  part  of  religious  theory  and  practice.  The  most 
ancient  mode  of  addressing  ilie  Deity,  or  of  "  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"'  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  rehearsal 
of  the  divine  attributes  and  titles,  "  afoKaMu/^tvoi  m  ras  9iuy 
ow^iaTa,"'  such  as  may  still  be  found  in  the  Veda  hymns,  the 
Orphic  fragments,  and  the  Zendavesta  *. 

Magic  virtue  was  attached  to  the  pronooncing  the  divine 
names  in  proper  form  and  order';  an  acquaintance  with  them 
being  on  essentia]  part  of  that  divine  knowledge  by  which  the 
soul  might  be  lifted  up  to  heaven".  The  invention  of  such 
names,  and  the  recapitulation  of  tltem,  were  exclusively  the 
prerogative  of  tlie  priest ;  the  honour  of  a  god  might  he  esti- 
mated from  the  number  of  his  titles',  and  the  endless  variety 
of  theological  names,  as  well  as  of  rituahc  forms,  corresponded 
to  Bs  many  observed  or  imagined  manifestations  of  liis  presence 
in  nature.  The  earlier  Hebrew  names  of  God  are  all  signi- 
ficant ;  they  are  cliiefly  descriptive  of  power ;  El  being  com- 
monly interpreted  the  "strong;"  Schadai  the  "mighty;"  the 
Godof  Melchisedecistlio  "  strong  exalted ; "  Elobim,  probably, 
means  tie  "revered;"  the  "fear  of  Isaac,"  being  the  God  of 
base.     Abraham  calls  on  the  name  of  "  Jehovah,  the  Eter- 


'  1  Kingi  njn.  36 — liumllj  "  bopped  or  Iwped  round  the  ilur."  Birnld, 
Aifeaaf  M  GMchiclite,  p.  <6. 

■  Smim.  xd.  S3.  '  Diod.  S.  L  ch.  S2. 

■  The  ■'  iwuJn  "  of  (hs  FeriUiu  (Herod,  i.  133.  Flat  Iiii  and  Oiirii,  ch.  G2). 
■ad  the  Pksii  i>f  the  Oceeki  (IlUd  i,  4T2),  probabty  aomewhal  rescmblinfl  in  5ljle 
Ar  dr*  cU^oggei  of  Heiiod.     Qointil.  In>L  x.  1.    Tbeopb.  ad  Anlol.  p.  117. 

■  Oogen  a^,  CcU.  i.  p.  19.  *  lunlil.  de  Mjat.  vii.  t,  5. 

'  Dm  "nyrionfDiDiii"  cuth  wu  involtrd  in  nuaei  u  en d leu  M  her  powen. 
nM.Ut4nd0iirii.CS.  Frocl.  in  Tinue.  4.  Hymn,  Apolto.  D.  S2.  Ceie*.  18. 
Ir^nrh  Thean.  920.  Plut  1164,  uid  hence  Artemii  begi  ot  Jove  to  grut  hei 
"laljiujuiT,'  thM  the  n»]r  become  equal  to  her  brother  Fhiehui.  Callim.  in  Art.  T. 
nii  *M  pnfaabi;  the  origia  of  the  "  T>Vx;L.}.ia."  condemned  M>ti.  tI  7. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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nal/"  who,  at  the  time  of  healing  the  bitter  waters,  became 
"the  healer/'*  as,  on  other  occasions  "the  Saviour;""  "the 
Redeemer;"''  and  "  the  Judge." '^  On  the  other  hand,  tha 
servants  of  the  Lord  were  forbidden  to  name  the  gods  of  the 
heathen'*;  and  the  same  superstition  which,  in  other  oountdes, 
made  certain  mysterious  names  unpronounoeable'^,  either  firom 
general  religious  awe,  or  a  fear  lest  the  power  of  invoking  tlie 
god  by  name  should  give  an  advantage  to  enemies'*,  caused  the 
Hebrews  to  carry  so  far  the  Levitical  prohibition  of  blasphemy", 
that  they  feared  even  to  utter  the  "terrible  name"  of  Jehovah. 
Other  names,  said  the  Rabbis,  imply  God's  attributes,  but  this, 
the  Hamphorasch  (separate  name),  reveals  his  essence". 


§9. 


RELATION   OF   PANTHEISM  TO   PERSONIFICATION. 

Every  form  of  religion  contains  the  two  aspects  of  the  popu- 
lar and  the  philosophical,  variously  united  or  contrasted. 
Theological  philosophy  is  perhaps  only  another  name  for  Fan- 
theism  ;  yet  the  pantheistic  hypothesis,  in  which  the  univeree 
was  conceived  to  exist  only  as  an  expansion  of  the  Deity,  was 
itself  no  more  than  a  deliberate  reasserdon  of  the  great  mystery 
apprehended  by  the  earliest  religious  sentiment^  in  which  God, 

•  Genes,  xxi.  S3.  •  Exod.  xr.  26 ;  xxiu.  26. 

*•  2  Sam.  xzii.  3.     Isu.  xlui.  8.  **  Psalm  xix.  14.     ItaL  xUy.  S. 

"  Jndg.  xi.  27.     1  Sam.  xxiv.  15. 

"  Exod.  xxiii.  13.     Josh,  xxiii.  7.     Psalm  xri.  4. 

'«  "  A^|Ji»r«"— comp.  Cic  de  N.  D.  lii.  22.  Dav.  Herod,  ii  61. 182. 170.  Crm. 
Symb.  i.  895.     Dion.  Hal.  i.  68.  p.  172. 

**  Hence  the  Romans  kept  the  name  of  their  own  god  a  secret,  Imt  endcaTWind 
to  seduce  the  gods  of  other  nations  to  quit  their  native  worshippers,  so  that  emtar 
ally  Rome  became  full  of  foreign  gods.  To  this  day  many  of  the  loww  ckates  i> 
Italy  are  unwilling  to  tell  their  name  to  a  stranger. 

*•  Levit  xxiv.  16. 

>*  Jerome  to  Psalm  yiii.  Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  12. 4.  Phflo,  de  Yit  Mot.  ffl9. 529. 
Origen  in  Gels.  I  24. 
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nan,  and  nattire  were  vaguely  blended.  It  foUowe  that  the 
best  religions  philosophy  la  a  simple  exercise  of  faith,  since 
inysteTies  can  never  be  comprehended,  and  with  every  attempt 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  metaphvBical  telescope  the  notion 
of  God  only  becomes  more  evanescent  and  obBcure.  Pantheism 
indndes  many  varieties  of  refinement ;  it  may  blend  God  with 
Nature,  or  raise  Nature  to  God ;  it  mav  he  materiaJism  or 
idealism,  spiritualism  or  personification.  For  personification,  if 
not  immedintetv  present  at  the  origin  of  religion,  is  at  least 
«lo»ely  connected  with  it ;  the  mind  requiring  the  imagery  of 
the  senses  in  order  to  develop  its  conceptions,  and  the  symbol 
of  man  himself  being  one  of  the  must  obvious  and  satisfactory 
means  of  doing  so.  Spiritualism  is  itself  only  a  higher  per- 
sonification, since  all  we  know  of  spirit  is  tlie  thinking  faculty 
of  which  we  are  self-conscious,  and  whose  estemal  existence  we 
infer  from  comparison  and  analogy.  Hence  tiie  idea  of  Deity, 
whether  removed  from  the  world,  or  pantheistic  ally  identified 
with  it,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  assume  that  noblest  form  of 
svmbolism,  personification ;  "  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
think  there  is  divinity  in  wood  and  stone,  in  birds  and  serpents, 
and  Dot  in  man  ;  man  who  is  most  Godlike  when  good,  most 
diabolical  when  wicked." '  All  religion  presumes  a  relation 
to  iome  external  power,  and  throughout  all  its  forms  may  be 
observed  two  contradictory  tendencies ;  on  one  hand  tlie  desire 
to  exalt  and  extend  the  idea  of  such  a  power  through  tlie  whole 
range  of  the  universe ;  on  the  other  to  confine  it  within  the 
limits  of  an  indixdduahty  suited  more  closely  to  respond  to  our 
own  imaginations  and  sympathies.  Balanced  between  these 
extremes,  the  mind  never  abandons  itself  entirely  to  either. 
Neither  pure  Pantheism  nor  pure  felichism  ore,  strictly  speak- 
ing, possible.  The  religious  development  of  the  mind  has 
BDmetimes  been  divided  hypothetically  into  the  tlu^e  consecu- 
tive states  of  fetichism.  polytheistic  personification,  and  mono- 
theism :  the  first  defined  to  be  a  deification  of  external  nature 
in  ila  separate  parts;  the  second,  the  reference  of  the  object  of 
I  PUl.  Minoa.  SIS. 
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worship  to  the  standard  of  the  worshipper ;  the  third,  the  re* 
cognition  of  a  sole  existing  cause  external  to  the  world.    It 
would  be  more  true  to  say  that  all  the  three  states  or  stages 
supposed  to  have  been  consecutive  have,  in  reality,  existed  in 
all  times  together,  though  in  different  degrees.     Differences  of 
culture  have  introduced  no  new  element,  but  only  new  fonns 
and  modifications  of  what  existed  already.      If  fetichiam  be 
understood  as  a  worship  of  things,  merely  as  things,  without 
the  least  apprehension  of  ulterior  meaning,  it  would  scaroely  be 
too  much  to  say  that  it  never  existed  unless  in  the  imaginatioiifl 
and  reports  of  African  traders  or  travellers  unable  to  describe 
accurately  what  they  did  not  themselves  thoroughly  under- 
stand.     All  fetichism  may  be  assumed  to  be  more  or  less  sym- 
boUcal,  and  all  symbolism,  however  complicated  or  polytheistio^ 
to  have  its  share  of  Pantheism  and  monotheism.     Assuming 
that  nature  was  deified  before  man,  that  all  religion  was  fiist 
suggested  by  external  objects,  that  the  symbolism  so  acquired 
is  never  so  pure  as  to  be  absolutely  beyond  the  risk  of  con- 
founding the  sign  with  the  object,  we  are  involved  in  a  seem* 
ing  contradiction  when  asserting  on  the  other  hand  that  thero 
can  be  no  fetichism  without  some  feeling  of  symbolism,  that 
the  tendency  to  personify  existed  long  before  the  development 
of  a  deliberate  polytheism,  diat  man,  in  short,  never  entirely 
abrogates  his  rational  nature,  and  even  in  his  lowest  degrada* 
tion  has  a  glimmering   consciousness  of  an  unseen  external 
agency  giving  mystical  importance  to  the  stone  or  block  whioh 
he  seems  to  worship.     It  is  the  development  of  this  indistinct 
but  ever-present  feeling,  rather  than  the  creation  of  it,  which 
constitutes  his  religious  education.     In  the  endeavour  to  form 
an  image  of  such  an  independent  agency,  he  follows  the  most 
obvious  analogies,  attributing  to  the  rude  symbol  more  and 
more  of  his  own  form  and  feeling,  imtil  in  the  retrospect  of 
ancient  superstition  he  conceives  its  superannuated  relics  to 
have  undergone  a  metamorphosis,  as  Niobe  was  said  even  ailer 
her  transformation  to  weep  for  her  children',  and  the  changes 
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of  Proteus  and  of  Vishuou  were  supposed  to  have  ceased  on 
their  taking  the  shape  of  man.  Beligion  acts  the  counter- 
p«rt  to  the  mlDd's  progress  in  self- interpretation.  Man's  self- 
OOOtlsciousness  reflects  liim  first  as  an  organic  being,  afterwards 
■B  B  moral  and  intelligent  one.  Exaggerations  of  the  bodily 
bctUties  of  size,  strength,  or  beauty,  suggest  the  first  forms  of 
Tolg*!  personification ;  tie  Deity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an 
nident  copy  of  the  human  shape,  endowed  with  those  "  parts 
tad  pks^ons"  whirh  could  be  reconciled  with  the  more  spiri- 
Wal  representations  of  the  New,  only  through  the  theological 
ioeaiae  of  "Accommodation."  He  is,  moreover,  a  distinct, 
ririble  Artificer,  external  to  tlie  works  of  creation  nhich  he  suc- 
oeaiTely  forms,  examines,  and  approves.  To  the  adlierents  of 
■his  rude  personahsm,  every  form  of  Fantheism,  or  spiritualism, 
would  have  seemed  unintelligibie,  evanescent,  and  atheistic; 
bsDoe  the  problem  of  tlie  Atheism  of  Thalea*,  and  the  Chris- 
tian complaint  of  the  materialism  of  Greek  cosmogony*.  The 
first  Greek  philosophies  were  a  reaction  against  these  degrading 
news;  but  while  endeavouring  to  avoid  tlie  personifying  ex- 
treme they  became  maleriahstlc  or  morphological,  making  tlie 
world  a  universal  element  ratlier  than  a  universal  Being.  Yet 
the  idea  of  force  and  of  life  inseparable  from  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  divine  always  tended  to  revert  to  the  only  avail- 
able types  for  its  expression,  and  to  become,  according  to  tlie 
prevoihng  degree  of  mental  culture,  either  a  moral  ruler  or 
fttlier,  or  that  gigantic  physical  organism  comprehending  male 
■ad  female,  heaven  and  earth,  which  was  the  earliest  and  sim- 
plest expression  of  the  pantheistic  feeling.  It  was  from  this 
half  mystical,  half  homelv  and  sensuous  feeling  that  in  the 
BUand  development  of  thought  the  rival  powers  of  intellect 
wad  aense  commenced  their  divergent  operations ;  in  one  direo- 
tioD  flowed  the  rich  stream  of  symbolism,  from  the  separalion 
of  tbe  original  hermaphrodite  and  tlie  intermarriage  of  earth 
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and  heaven'  to  the  complicated  creations  of  polytheudc 
mythology,  on  the  other  a  more  spiritual  expressicm  of  Pan- 
theism keeping  pace  with,  the  march  of  intellectual  self-oon- 
sciousness,  which,  if  employing  symbolism,  employed  it  ad- 
visedly, confining  it  to  its  proper  function  of  ezplaaatoiy 
illustration.  The  philosophical  PantheiBt^  though  opposed  to 
the  popular  mythological  forms,  might  by  an  exercise  of  in- 
genuity reconcile  their  use  with  his  own  convictions.  Bowing; 
like  Socrates,  before  the  idol,  he  might  reserve  his  real  venera- 
tion for  the  universal  and  invisible  spirit  revealed  only  in  its 
effects;  and  being  himself  enabled  through  the  expedient  of 
the  emanation-doctrine  to  reconcile  plurality  with  unity,  and 
satisfactorily  to  acknowledge  the  mystery  of  the  wodd  as  a 
faith,  if  not  to  explore  it  as  a  problem,  he  might  tolerate  the 
religious  use  of  fEmciful  imagery  in  order  to  express  what  was 
otherwise  inexplicable  to  the  multitude,  without  fearing  or  per- 
haps foreseeing  its  liability  to  abuse. 

We  often  hear  complacent  self-congratulations  on  the  re- 
cognition of  a  personal  God,  as  being  the  conception  most 
suited  to  human  sympathies,  and  exempt  from  the  mystifica- 
tions of  Pantheism.  But  the  divinity  remains  still  a  mystery 
notwithstanding  all  the  devices  which  symboUsm,  either  firom 
the  organic  or  inorganic  creation,  can  supply,  and  personi- 
fication is  a  symbol  liable  to  misapprehension  as  much,  if  not 
more  so,  than  any  other,  since  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
a  mere  reflection  of  our  own  infirmities,  and  to  suggest  to  oar 
minds  in  regard  to  the  Deity  the  same  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions which  cause  such  frequent  disappointment  in  regard  to 
our  own  familiar  acquaintance  and  kindred.  Objections  to 
Pantheism  not  only  imply  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian objector  as  to  the  nature  of  his  own  creed^,  but  as  to  the 
point  in  dispute.  Pantheism  is  in  some  measure  felt,  if  not 
acknowledged,  by  all  men.  It  is  no  more  open  to  the  charge 
of  materialism  than  a  personifying  creed;  since,  if  the  one 
blends  God  with  Nature,  the  other  virtually  confounds  him  with 
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n  part  of  Nature.  By  an  inevitable  associatioD  of  ideas  the 
elements  of  idealism  and  materialism  are  always  more  or  less 
united,  and  the  difficulty  Celt  by  the  advocates  of  a  spiritualistic 
belief  in  excluding  the  Deity  from  participation  with  the 
material  produced  those  seeming  contradictions',  which  caused 
Plato  lo  complain  of  tlie  mnterialism  of  AnaxngoraH',  those 
inevitable  paradoxes  of  the  senses  and  of  tlie  understanding 
which  still  afford  a  grovmd  of  auperuilious  comment  to  critics 
who  would  demand  from  the  creed  of  the  Hindoo  that  logical 
confiistency  which  on  the  inscrutable  tlieme  of  Deity  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any,  not  even  in  their  own".  The  elements  of 
pereonifi  cation,  oswell  as  Pantheism,  are  in  all  Nature -worship. 
A  bams  of  Pantheism  porvades  the  polytheism  of  Greece",  and 
erefy  pantheistic  system  betrays  more  or  less  of  the  irresistible 
tendency  lo  personification.  Their  unconscious  union  may  bo 
found  in  the  oldest  Vedas,  whose  hymns  were  poetically  said  to 
have  been  "milked  out  of  the  elements,"  meaning  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Nature  at  an  age 
indefinitely  remote.  These  liymiis  are  invocations  to  the 
Deratas,  to  the  same  elemental  powers  which  were  the  earliest 
objects  of  worsliip  to  the  Persian"  and  to  tlie  Greek'*.  The 
air,  the  sky,  the  clouds,  the  circle  of  the  horizon",  have  each 
an  aXT&j  of  figurative  titles  as  separate  persoiiifioations ;  the 
fire  (Agni),  for  instance '^  is  drawn  in  a  chariot  with  red  horses, 
uid  addressed  as  "  king,  assembler  of  the  gods,  son  of  strength, 
sacrificer,"  &v.  It  has  been  conjectured,  from  certain  legendary 
hints  in  the  Zendavesta,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
religious  schism  between  the  Iranian  races  of  Persia  and  of 
India  was  the  pronenesa  of  the  latter  to  personify  those  "  de- 
TAtaB,"  or  divinities,  which  the  former  indignnntly  denounced 
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as  Deves  or  devils  in  human  shape  ^^  Yet  the  spirit  of  thtf 
Vedas,  as  understood  by  their  earliest  as  well  as  most  recent 
expositors^',  is  decidedly  a  pantheistic  monotheism;  the  many 
divinities,  numerous  as  the  prayers  addressed  to  them,  ere 
resolvable  into  the  titles  and  attributes  of  a  few,  and  ultimately 
into  the  One.  The  machinery  of  personification  unconsciously 
assumed  by  the  first  worshippers  of  Nature  was  afterwards 
philosophically  understood  to  have  been  a  mere  expedient  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  language;  and  ''devotional  re- 
flexion"'^ justly  considered  itself  as  only  interpreting  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Mantras  when  it  proclaimed  that  in  the  begin- 
ning ''  nothing  was  but  mind,  the  creative  thought  of  him  '^ 
which  existed  alone  from  the  beginning,  and  breathed 
without  afflation."'*  The  idea  suggested  in  the  Mantras  is 
dogmatically  asserted  and  developed  in  the  Upanischadas.  The 
Vedanta  philosophy,  assuming  the  mystery  of  the  ''one  in 
many*'  as  the  fundamental  article  of  faith,  maintains  not  only 
the  Divine  unity,  but  the  identity  of  matter  and  spirit — the 
unity  which  it  advocates  is  that  of  mind ;  mind  is  the  univenal 
element;  the  one  God,  the  great  soul,  Mahaatma*^.  Grodis 
indeed  the  material  as  well  as  efficient  cause,  and  the  world  is  a 
texture  of  which  he  is  both  the  web  and  the  weaver.  He  is  the 
Macrocosmos,  the  universal  organism  called  Pooroosha,  of 
which  Fire,  Air,  and  Sun  are  only  the  chief  members.  His 
head  is  light,  his  eyes  the  sun  and  moon,  his  breath  the  wind, 
his  voice  the  opened  Vedas.  As  a  thousand  sparks  fly  firom  a 
single  fire,  so  the  thousands  of  creatures  firom  God ;  as  the  web 
issues  firom  the  body  of  the  spider,  hair  and  nails  firom  the 
skin,  and  grass  firom  the  earth,  so  the  All  proceeds  from  Brahm. 
Yet  it  is  only  the  difficulty  or  rather  impossibiUty  of  expressing 
in  language  the  origination  of  matter  fi*om  spirit  which  gives 
to  Hindoo  philosophy  the  appearance  of  materialism.     Form- 
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less  himself,  the  Deity  is  present  in  all  forms;  liia  glory  is  dis- 
played in  the  universe  as  tlie  image  of  the  sun  in  water,  which 
yet  is  not,  the  luminor}-  itself.  All  materiiil  agency  and 
ice,  the  subjective  world  of  the  Eleatic  "  iofa,"  are  to 
extent  phantasms,  ilie  notional  representations  of  igno- 
;  they  occupy,  however,  a  middle  ground  between  reality 
■nd  non-reality ;  they  are  unreal,  because  notidng  exists  but 
Bnhm ;  yet  in  some  degree  real,  inasmuch  as  tliey  constitute 
KD  outward  manifestation  of  him.  They  are  personified  as 
Prakriti,  Nature ;  or  Sakli,  the  Energy,  or  manifested  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Supreme,  hy  tlie  sensuous  allegorized  into  his 
Consort;  by  the  philosopher  subtilized  into  Mstia,  which,  bow- 
ever,  IB  not  the  mere  abstract  notion  of  "  lUueion,"  but  its 
source ;  a  self-induced  hypostasis  of  the  Deity,  under  which  he 
presents  to  liimself  the  whole  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature, 
the  actuality  of  the  moment,  the  diversified  appearances  which 
successively  invest  the  one  Pantheistic  spirit.  The  object  of 
divine  knowledge  is  to  overcome  the  illusion  produced  hy  the 
consciousness  of  individuality,  and  to  anive  at  the  conviction 
of  the  oneness  of  the  soul  with  God,  so  that  man  may  feel  and 
affirm  with  certainty  "I  am  Bralun."  The  identification  of 
matter  with  mind  which  confounds  our  notion  of  substance, 
and  which  under  a  modified  form  has  been  so  far  countenanced 
as  a  speculation  even  hy  modem  experimentalists  as  to  give  a 
strong  check  to  tlie  self- sufficiency  of  the  simplest  ontological 
inferences  from  sensuous  appearance,  was  boldly  adopted  by 
Pormenides  and  Vyasa "  as  tlie  basis  of  the  oldest  faiths,  or 
religious  philosophies  of  the  world. 

§  It). 

DEVBLOPMENT   OF    PERSONIFICATION — GREEK   SCULPTtRE, 

The  personification  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  in'esistible 
iendenoy  exemplified  fi*om  the  idol  of  the  savage  up  to  the 
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metfqphorioal  langaage  of  philosophio  Panthdam,  mmy  take 
place  in  two  aenses;  either  in  connection  with  the  outward 
form  of  humanity,  or  with  its  inner  life  or  intelligence.  The 
latter  is  the  personification  of  philosophy;  the  fonnor  m  higher 
kind  of  symbolical  fetichism,  which  would  probably  not  have 
continued  to  maintain  its  ground  in  an  age  of  comparative 
civilization  but  for  the  countenance  it  obtained  through  the 
progress  of  Art.  The  feeling  which  would  deify  the  beaotifid 
existed  among  the  Hindoos  and  Hebrews  as  well  as  among  tho 
Greeks^;  but  among  the  former  it  was  overborne  by  another 
tendency,  that  wish  to  blend  in  one  expression  a  great  vaziety 
of  theological  ideas  which  made  the  idols  of  Egypt  or  India 
elaborate  metaphysical  enigmas,  a  sculptured  library  of  symbols 
instead  of  a  gallery  of  art.  On  the  other  hand,  Greece  as  well 
as  India  had  its  symbolical  temple- dieology ;  its  sacred  snakes 
(oiKoypof  opif) — its  two-headed  and  three-eyed  statues— its  oenti- 
mani  and  chimaeras,  and  its  first  efforts  of  sculpture  and  of 
song  were  more  metaphysical  than  graceful;  but  either  fitom 
the  self-neutralizing  effect  of  conflicting  forms,  the  natontl 
tendencies  of  the  people,  or  the  circumstances  of  their  external 
history',  the  development  of  religious  imagery  fell  into  Iha 
hands  of  men  in  whom  the  character  of  priest  was  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  artist;  in  other  words,  art,  from  the  servant^ 
became  the  mistress,  the  teacher,  or  even  the  constitutor  of  the 
religion  in  whose  aid  she  had  been  employed.  In  this  sense 
the  great  poets.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  were  said  to  have  been  the 
''makers"  of  Greek  Theogony*;  and  successive  improvements 
in  the  plastic  art,  really  due  to  the  skill  and  genius  of  the 
sculptor,  were  received  as  new  revelations  from  Heaven*.  All 
symbolism  was  originally  automatic  and  unpremeditated;  so  that 
the  first  images  of  the  gods  were  said  to  have  fallen  from  the 
sky,  and  the  earliest  artists,  or  rather  personifications  of  sacer- 
dotal symbol-making,  such  as  Daedalus,  Thoth,  or  Hephaestusy 
were  looked  upon  as  either  wholly  or  in  part  divine.     Yet  th^ 
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influeiice  of  the  priest  was  uot  absolutely  extinct ;  die  Ergostins 
Bud  Arrephori,  the  ministera  of  the  peplus  of  Athena  or  the 
Urcb  of  Cerea  continued  their  traililional  observances ;  sacer- 
dotal offices  were  hereditary  in  o«rtain  familieB,  nor  were 
Demeter  or  even  Zeus  ever  completely  severed  from  the  ele- 
ments. But  the  sacerdotal  influence  was  counterbalanced  by 
another  of  a  more  generally  congejiial  kind';  for  the  Greek 
utist  was  himself  a  sort  of  hierarch  of  Nature  emancipated  from 
the  strict  subservience  to  precedent  commonly  inherent  in  the 
sacerdotal  spirit,  amd  enjoying  to  some  extent  that  privilege  of 
inventing  and  modii^-Ing  rehgious  sj-mbolism  usually  accorded 
only  to  ila  earliest  founders.  He  employed  the  privilege  rather 
in  the  selection  and  chastened  expression  of  conceptions  than 
in  the  grotesque  accumulation  of  tliem ;  anticipating  in  regard 
lo  forms  that  mental  process  which  the  Platonic  philosophy 
ipplied  generally  to  ideas.  Yet  he  was  not  a  mere  inventor  of 
oniamenial  postures  and  forms,  for  the  very  beauty  of  the  form 
consisted,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  appropriate  expression  of  an 
idea,  partly  indeed  derived  from  tradition,  yet  partly  too  from  a 
profound  study  of  Nature,  as  well  in  her  moral  meanings  as  in 
the  gieneral  law  by  which  she  seems  to  have  been  influenced  in 
ber  representations  of  them,  so  that  art  was  kept  alive  by  the 
soul  which  prompted  it,  and  in  the  copy,  as  in  the  original,  the 
ides  of  ornament  was  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  beauty 
■nd  juMnesB  of  the  thought. 

Early  art  was  a  substitute  for  literature ;  and  the  origin  of 
icolpture  was  prepared  in  that  necessity  of  the  mind  by  which 
oatural  objects  had  been  invested  immemorially  with  an  ap- 
propriate emblematic  meaning.  Among  the  first  symbols  of 
Deity  were  those  fabled  ancestoi's  of  mankind,  trees  and  stones. 
To  an  attentive  mind  even  stocks  and  stones  may  bo  made 
instructive,  aud  be  used  like  any  other  cipher  or  sound  to  raise 
ilie  thouglils  to  religious  contemplatiou.  The  worship  of  stones, 
freqaem  among  all  nide  tribes,  was  especially  so  in  Arabia, 
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f^.  to  bf  (tjlod  the  Epic  < 


n  propcrlj. 
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Phoenicia,  and  other  parts  of  western  Asia,  where  several  indi- 
vidual stones,  as  those  of  Pessinus,  of  Emesa,  and  of  the 
Caaba,  have  obtained  historical  celebrity*.  Emblematio  stones 
were  worshipped  in  Greece  down  to  the  days  of  Paosanias^ 
and  were  appealed  to,  in  the  practice  of  the  Arabs  and  Romans  \ 
as  a  monumental  attestation  of  oaths  and  compacts.  Zmi- 
Schaddai  and  Zuriel  appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  for 
the  Hebrew  God",  adopted  conformably  to  the  custom  of  the 
reUgious  East'  as  a  family  patronymic ;  and  the  emphatic  way  in 
which  Jehovah  is  often  addressed,  as  **  the  Rock"  or  "Stone"  of 
Israel,  seems  to  indicate  something  more  than  a  mere  poetical 
metaphor  ^^  this  natural  comparison  easily  generating  a  corre- 
sponding form  of  worship  by  the  conversion  of  an  idea  into  a 
rite".  Meteoric  stones  were  said  to  have  been  "  invented"  by 
the  God  Uranus''  to  be  made  objects  of  human  devotion;  they 
were  imagined  to  have  once  existed  in  the  heavens  as  stars,  in 
consequence  of  their  falling  from  the  air",  and  were  therefore 


*  Theophrast.  ch.  zri.  Photint,  Cod.  242.  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort.  4.  Zo^gi^ 
Abhand.  p.  22".     Apollon.  Rh.  ii.  1176.     Herodian,  Hist  r.  8. 

'  Herod,  iii.  8.     Apuleius,  De  Deo  Socrat.  v.  p.  127,  Hildebiand. 

•  Numb.  i.  6;  u.  12;  iii.  35.     2  Sam.  zxii.  2,  3.  32;  xziiL  8. 
'  Lucian,  Pro.  Imag.  27. 

'*  Conf.  Genes,  xlix.  24.     Deut.  xxxii.  4.  18.  SO,  31.  37.     The  other  epithet, 

shepherd/'  in  the  former  of  these  passages,  is  evidently  not  arbitrary,  but  taken 
from  the  habits  of  a  pastoral  people ;  the  close  analogy  of  mythus  and  ritual  ia  ez« 
emplified  in  the  sacred  stone  of  Delphi,  as  in  the  emblematic  torches  of  Ceres. 
Clem.  Alex.  Str.  i.  418.     Hes.  Th.  499.     Paus.  x.  24 ;  ix.  88. 

"  The  Messiah,  who,  as  Jehovah's  earthly  manifestation  or  representatiTe  suc- 
ceeded to  many  of  his  symbols,  became  the  "  anointed  '*  comer  stone.  Psabn  cxmL 
22.  Daniel  ii.  34,  35.  Matth.  xxi  42.  44.  1  Cor.  x.  4.  Qfr6rer,  Urchnst  iL 
420.  When  it  is  said  (Roth,  pre&ce  to  Nirukta)  that  religious  dogmas  are  usually 
deriyatives  from  ritual,  not  its  sources,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  an  opinion  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  the  rite  itself,  of  which,  however,  the  rite  is  often  the  only  re- 
maining record. 

"  &t9s  ov^atft.     Euseb.  Pr.  Kv.  i.  10. 

'3  "  Arrn^  ctt^»rirnt:*  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  10.  21,  Heinichen.  Hence  Bcetylos 
is  a  son  of  Heaven,  Euseb.  ib.,  and  is  represented  as  flying  through  the  air.  Pho- 
tius,  p.  1061.  1063. 1066.  Stones  were,  therefore,  emblems  of  thoee  Titan  Uranides, 
whose  prototypes  eidsted  in  the  sky.     (Burip.  Crest  ri.  975.    Phosnissse,  iii.    Dieg. 
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presumed  to  be  ensouled  with  a  divine  or  celestial  intelligence  ", 
One  of  the  most  expressive  and  universal  symbols  of  the  Deity 
waa  6re,  tlio  all- vivifying  and  all-coosuming  element  borne  in 
the  van  of  the  Persian"  Rjid  Hebrew  armies",  and  for  ever 
burning  in  the  tt-mple  of  Nnrao,  tlie  Athenian  Prytaneum,  and 
oa  the  Levitical  altar".  Stones  were  reverenced  as  the  mvste- 
noas  depositaries  of  fire— of  the  spark  struck  from  the  rock  by 
the  Persian  Houslieng;  and  it  was  prohahly  in  this  sense 
chiefly  tliat  tliey  received  the  name  of  "  Bethels""  or  "  houses 
of  God'*,  who  was  supposed  to  be  actually  resident  and  in- 
dosed  within  them".  Henee  the  practice  of  pouring  oil  over 
tliem ;  and  Heraclitus  compared  image  worship  to  talkiug  to 
"houses,"  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Christians  supposed 
evil  spirita  to  lurk  under  heathen  statues".  In  tlie  "Bethel" 
or  meteoric  stone,  the  idea  of  celestial  fire  was  mingled  with 
that  of  terrestrial,  and  many  fanciful  analogies  connected  these 
earthly  symbols  with  the  nobler  fetichism  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
The  Greeks,  who  in  tlie  most  ancient  times  worshipped  the 
benvenly  bfidiea",  worshipped  also  rude  stones"".  The  thirty 
stoDes  at  Fharffi  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  and  the  pyramidal 
figure  of  Jupiter  Meihchius",  had  probably  an  astronomical 

Uot  iL  nil  10.     Comp.  Odyu.  riii,  186),  and  which  wen  Toniiied  ai  itanea  b? 
Cmu.     HeL  Tb.  469.     Camp.  IfiT.  SS2. 

"  "  aA.  •c^ox.k  "— Eiueb.  Fr.  Et.     "  Religjoin  lilex  "— Claudkn.  Bapt.  Proi. 
i»l,   Th»  homed  Aihloreth  or  Aslarle  heni^f  coDiecmlei  in  Tyfe  the  felleo  raei™, 
bcb,  i.  10.21,  iind  hei  emblems  of  iloraud  itono  are  often  united,     Fclterin,  Kec. 
).nb.  S4,  andciuT.  9. 
"  Cnitiai,  iii.  3;  r.  3.     Anmiaiioi  Marcell.  niii.  S. 
"  Dcuk  ii.  3,     Eiod,  lir.  21.    Puilm  liTiii.  8. 

"-Lit  H*,unv  w„i>,  ./,»«."     Orph.    Pmg.   vi.   13.     Anlonin.  Lih.  eh,  lii. 
^«aa.  Dion.  vi.  17i.    Comp.  Biod.  iiiv.  10.  IT.     Deul.  iv.  12.  24.  Us.    The 
■■fell  too  irere  inppoted  to  b«  of  a  fieiy  naluce.     See  Pulm  civ.  4. 
■  ImvA.*.  '*  PlBto,  FhiEdrui,  246.     (ienet.  xiviii.  IT.  22. 

*  IniobiDi.  L  SB;  vi.  18.  Clem.  Alei.  Prolrep  p.40,  Polt.  Stiom.  418,  wid 
Ul  plDtBirb,  Aldb.  34.  Qn.  Earn.  61,  p.  2T9.  Spmhom  la  Cillima.  in 
Wt.  FtUad.  r.  33,  39— UiUlei,  ArchHDlogis,  es.  Ciad.  S.  xvii.  49.  Eiod. 
tm.il. 

SiBM.  Pel.  Odav.  ch.  irti.  "  PUlo,  Cretjl.  39T. 

'  hu.  tii.  22.  3.  "  Pkui.  ii.  S.  S. 
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significance ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pole  sonnonnted  by 
the  sun's  disc  worshipped  by  the  Pceonians^,  and  the  stone 
pillars  called  in  Phoenicia  "Hamanim"  or  ''sun  images," 
sometimes  topped  by  a  flame  or  globe '*.  Upright  posts  or 
pillars,  whether  of  stone  or  wood,  were  among  the  most  ancient 
symbols;  they  represented  the  divine  attributes  of  firmness, 
order,  unity,  the  power  of  stability  or  regeneration**.  The 
obelisk  was  rich  in  meaning ;  it  was  the  sun  s  prolific  ray,  the 
phallus,  or,  astronomically,  the  pole  or  spindle  of  the  sky*; 
the  pyramid  being  only  a  more  gigantic  obelisk,  typicid  of 
God's  mountain,  the  Atlantean  fabric  of  the  universe,  of  which 
the  pinnacle  is  the  Lord's  house  or  throne*,  while  the  lower 
parts  are  full  of  dark  and  intricate  passages*,  through  which 
the  disembodied  spirit  fulfils  the  labyrinth  of  its  migrations*^. 
The  universe,  the  real  dwelling-place  of  Gk)d,  of  the  son,  or  of 
fire,  was  expressed  on  coins  by  an  asterisk  within  a  square*; 

**  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  viii.  8.     Comp.  Herod,  ir.  103. 

*  The  illuininated  column  as  an  emblem  of  divinity  expressed  fteftdfiuCne«  and 
light ;  to  iirrwf  »«}  fuufMv  r»u  Qfu  ^mt.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  41Si)  "  Bo^k. 
pillars/'  adds  Clement,  "  were  worshipped  as  m^ti^/iMTm  of  GK)d  before  the  formal 
establishment  of  image  worship,  and  of  this  nature  were  the  pillan  of  fire  mi 
cloud  which  led  the  Israelites.**  The  spires  of  our  own  churches  with  their  balls  and 
cocks,  the  latter  the  "  ri^ri»«f  •^it"  emblematic  of  the  sun  (Aristoph.  Avef— 
Payne,  Knight,  Anct.  Art  s.  104),  are  derived  from  these  ancient  symbola.  Rre,  at' 
cording  to  the  Pythagoreans  (Pseudo  Plut.  de  Plac.  Philos.  ii.  6),  was  symbolised  by 
the  pyramidal  form.  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  14.  Comp.  TimsB.  Loer.  de  Anim&,  pi 
654,  Gale,  and  as  to  the  symbolical  relation  of  the  Phallus  to  fire,  Flut,  in  Titl 
Rom.  ii.  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  2. 

^  Hence  God  is  "  the  rock.*'  Dent  xxxii.  4.  2  Sam.  xxii.  2,  82.  Psala 
xviii.  81 ;  xxviii.  1,  and  Christ  his  earthly  vicegerent,  the  "  comer  stone.**  Acts 
IT.  11.     Matt  xxi.  42. 

*  Ar^MTf.  Creuz.  S.  ii.  188. 192.  Pkto,  Rep.  x.  13,  p.  617.  Arati,  Pkeett. 
22.     Plin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  14 ;  xxxviii.  8. 

^  IsaL  ii.  2 ;  xl.  22.     Psalm  xcvii.  9 ;  cxiii.  4. 

**  Plato,  Phsedo,  61,  68,  65,  Wyttenb.  Crens.  S.  ii.  113.  sq.  Herod.  H.  148* 
As  to  the  labyrinth  and  its  meaning,  Virg.  Mn,  v.  588,  and  Creuz.  S.  IL  118. 

'*  Hence  tombs  were  made  into  the  forms  of  pyramids,  obelisks,  or  pballL  Gonip- 
the  account  of  the  remarkable  sepulchral  towers  near  Tartosa,  and  the  fluted  pyv^' 
midal  tombs  of  the  Tecidis,  in  Kelly  s  Syria,  pp.  47  and  124. 

^  Payne,  Knight,  Ancient  Art.  s.  96. 
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a  variation  of  the  same  hieroglyph  produced  the  labyrinth,  which 
ns  described  by  Herodotus,  with  its  twelve  halls  lying  over 
gainst  one   another,   eeeme  to  represent  the  houses  of   the 
Zodiitc,  03  the  Cnossian  or  Delitrn  dance"  would  be  the  tor- 
tnoas  path  of  the  stars.     In  the  coofusion  arising  out  of  the 
use  of  symbols,  the  emblem  of  God's  habitation  was  easily  mis- 
taken for  God  himself;  or  rather,  thnt  which  in  ft  more  ad- 
ranced  stage  of  thought  was  separated  from  God  was  in  the 
firel   processes  of  symboliani    confounded  with    him,   whether 
dimJoished  to  a  stone  or  magnified  to  a  moantain,  such  as 
Mount  Argantlioniiis  in  Spain,  Atlas.  Argteus,   or  Olympua, 
Meh  of  which  was  at  once  the  slirine  and  the  Deity".     The 
mda  Btone  or  altar",  the  dwelUng-place  of  fire",  wliich,  being  a 
ij^K)]   or  image  of  the  Deity,  was  at  first  called  aftor  his 
seemed,  in  the  advance  of  personification  and  reflec- 
ao  longer  fit  to  represent  him ;  the  rock-boni  spark  was 
into  the  Mithras  Diorphus  of  the  Persians";   and 
w  Heetia,  alone  among  the  Greek  Pantheon,  was  left  as 
of  the  "  house  of  the  ^ods."  "     Yet  the  gods  of  statuary 
poetry,  though  in  point  of  form  so  dilTerent  from  the  ori- 
l^tdi  symbols,  and  from  the  physical  beings  they  represented*", 
wntinued  in  many  respects  unchanged ;    the  material  was  the 
Mmo,  a  substance  the  least  susceptible  of  decay*',  the  form 
vieUed  but  to  slow  and  cautious  innovntiuns,  and  it  was  only 
^  degrees  that  the  divine  unity  expressed  by  one  stone  or 
[iilai",  or  the  dualism  represented  by  two",  underwent  that 


'  FliL  Hm.  21. 
"  Onnx.  Symb,   i 


L  2S8-    liai.  li.  1.     PBt^i. 


.24. 


'  Comp,  pBjne,  Knighl,  Ancier 
'D  8ii(  !■  nr;ai.     Gvrgnini 
"  ■  dw  ««.,.■■     PUlo,  Phndi 
'Vnn  quiun  liiBm  intetlige  tarn 
*fh.\B.  Ubi,  p.  B3], 
'  Oacn.  to  Iiai.  tt.  20;  xliv.  14,  15. 
'  Viad.  Nem.  x,  115. 
"  Sscli  u  the  Jupiwi  Mrilichiui  and 


"J«dg.ti.21;xiii, 
l.g.91,>ndG«iei.ixx1ii.2 
Ul.  J.  371.  Staliiu  Tbeb.  i. 
217.    Orid,  Put.  Ti,  295. 


"  Nee  to  mliud 
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transformation  of  the  artist  which  was  either  limited,  as  among 
the  Egyptians ^^,  to  certain  prescribed  types,  or  yirtaally  eman- 
cipated, as  in  Greece,  by  the  subordination  of  theological  ideas. 
In  the  latter,  the  shapeless  blocks  called  Herms  assomed  more 
and  more  of  the  human  form;  until,  according  to  the  adage ^^ 
men  appeared  literally  to  have  grown  out  of  stones  and  trees. 
The  circular  disc  of  the  sun,  appended  to  the  Paeonian  pole,  has 
a  rude  resemblance  to  a  human  head^;  the  first  development  of 
the  arms  assumed,  as  in  the  curious  Numidian  figure  of  Baal- 
Hamon*^  the  cruciform  shape;  the  rude  post  became  a  bust, 
to  which  were  superadded  the  distinctions  of  sex ;  the  legs  were 
divided^,  at  first,  as  in  Egyptian  art,  stiffly,  afterwards  with 
greater  fireedom*';  till  at  length  Jove  was  allowed  as  it  were  to 
walk  forth  out  of  the  block  ^^:  the  age  of  Dsdalus  began", 
and  the  finished  statue  appeared  to  have  issued  out  of  the  ori- 
ginal pillar  or  pedestal  on  which  it  was  mounted,  as  the  human 
goddess  Atergatis  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Ascalon  stand- 
ing upon  the  body  of  her  chronological  predecessor,  or  mother, 
the  fish-deity  Derceto*'. 

two  poles  representing  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Sparta,  a  figure  tdll  preterred  in  the 
astronomical  sign  GeminL  Plut.  de  Amor.  Prat  1.  Comp.  Euseb.  Pr.  Br.  i.  10. 8. 
Herod,  ii.  44.  111.  121.  Creuz.  Briefe,  39.  1  Kings,  vii.  15.  Lncian,  De  Dei,  8. 
xvi.  28.  We  may  add  the  two  pillars  erected  in  firont  of  Solomon's  temple,  and 
those  of  the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Qaza,  for  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where  tlie  qmr- 
terly  reviewer  of  Bunsen's  Egypt,  p.  163,  found  his  "  open  style  of  cduninar  archi- 
tecture/' and  his  "  pairs  of  columns  at  considerable  intervals  from  each  other." 

**  Plato,  Laws,  ii.  656.  239,  Bek. 

"  Odyss.  T.  163.     Comp.  Matt.  iii.  9.     Virg.  Geoig.  i.  68. 

^  Winkelman,  Geschichte,  i.  1.  9. 

*^  In  the  museimi  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  figured  in  Pt  8,  Fig.  21  of  Oeae- 
nins'  "  Phcenician  Inscriptions,"  s.  57. — Ghillany,  "  Menschenopfer,"  p.  680. 

^  Comp.  the  story  of  the  leg-tied  Zeus.     Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  62. 

^  It  would  seem  as  if  men  feared  lest  the  free  use  of  legs,  as  in  the  in^t^nfift  of 
the  Samian  Juno  (Athenseus,  672^),  would  enable  the  god  to  run  away  from  theniy 
and  consequently  the  first  "  Daedalean  "  statues  were  chained.  Note  to  Plato's 
Meno,  p.  97,  Variorum  Ed.  p.  78.     Comp.  Pans.  iii.  15.  7. 

»•  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  62. 

*■  Plato,  Hipp.  Major.  282.     Pausan.  ix.  8. 
.    "  Creu«.  Sym     il  Pt.  2.  tab.  i.  Fig.  7.  tab.  ii.  Fig.  10. 
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§    11. 
GREEK  POETRY, 

The  first  efforts  of  poetry,  as  of  sculpture,  were  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  gods.     The  muses  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon 
were  originally  from  Pieria,  the  country  surrounding  the  foot  of 
Thessalian  Olympus  \  which,  as  the  revered  site  of  the  oldest 
£olian  civilization,  became  ever  after  mythologically  sacred  as 
the  habitation  of  the  so-called  "  Olympian  "  or  poetical  divini- 
ties'.     Human  reason  has  been  said  to  be  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  progressive  character  which  it  owes  to  the  use  of  memory 
and  language ';  and  the  Muses  were  beautifully  imagined  to  be 
daughters  of  Memory  *,  the  only  power  through  which,  in  the 
infancy  of  literature,  the  acquisitions  of  thought  can  be  recorded 
and  preserved.     The  barbarian  Lycurgus,  like  the  Persian  ad- 
nraary  Afraaiab,  the  representative  at  once  of  ignorance,  ste- 
nlity,  and  winter,  tried  in  vain  to  extirpate  those  **  nourishers 
of  the  soul/'*  who  accompanied  with  their  songs  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  God  of  Nature";  inextinguishable  germs  of 
civilization  whether  native   or   derived  were  implanted  on  the 
aoil  of  Greece ;  the  lesson  of  the  Muses  was  learned  by  the  rude 
abepherd  of  Boeotia  ^,  and  in  its  connection  with  religion  became 
precursor  of  the  more  abstruse  harmonies  of  philosophy  *.     The 

'  Het.  Theog.  62.     Strabo,  z.  471. 

'  Heyne,  De  Religione  Musanmi,  Gottingen.  Trans.  Tom.  viii.  an.  1786.  Comp. 
Kvrip^  Bacchg,  569 — "  iw  r»n  «'«Xv)i»l^<riy  OAi//»«'«t/  tatXmfutt  iv^«  wr  O^tut 
*<^>fi(fl»»  rvMtytw  )i*3^  MtfvrMif,  evfttyiv  tn^t  ay^mrmt.  '* 

'  Ungnage  itself  being  an  artificial  memory.  Archbp.  Whately,  in  the  Athenaeum 
*Hm,  p.  1040.     Max.  Tyr.  Dis^  xvi.  307. 

*  Est.  Theog.  53. 

'  **  Bfutrufmt  ^tfxw"     Orph.  Hymn,  75. 
'Sophocl.  Antig.  965.     Iliad,  vi.  130.     Died.   S.  iu.  55.  64;  i.  16.  18;  iv.  4. 

^B,  Abhand.  p.  13. 

*  Het.  Th.  26. 
'  ** 'Ar  fiXtrt^mi  «vrvf  ^ytrmt  fuu^t»nt'*    Plato,  Phsedo,  p.  60*.     Strabo,  z, 
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first  hieratic  poetry  was  an  unpremeditated  inspiration,  including, 
under  the  disguise  of  a  narratiYe  of  human  action,  the  ima- 
ginary deeds  of  gods  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  uniYerse. 
It  received  its  first  outlines  from  those  ancient  theological  pro- 
fessors who,  with  justice,  were  styled  the  ^*  Sophists  of  anti- 
quity," '  since,  whether  their  dogmas  were  clothed  in  the  forms 
of  poetry  or  in  mystic  solemnities  and  oracles,  whether  speaking 
as  seers  of  Nature  or  as  inspired  prophets  of  the  Muse,  they 
rather  aimed  at  that  which  should  possess  plausibility  among 
their  immediate  cotemporaries,  than  for  the  attainment  of  such 
a  standard  of  truth  as  should  bear  the  test  of  experience'*. 
The  first  philosophers  were  theologers,  and  the  first  theology 
was  poetry.  To  the  hierophants  of  Dodona  or  Samothrace, 
the  bards  of  Apollo,  or  of  Bacchus",  must  be  ascribed  the 
first  attempts  to  give  an  authoritative  standard  of  expression 

•  Plato,  Protag.  816**.     Herod,  ii.  49. 

>•  Aristot  Metaph.  ii.  4.  12.     Plato,  Sophist  242.  (182.  Bek.) 
"  Such  aa  Linus,  Pamphus,  Olen,  bards  and  probably  personatioiis  of  ApdDs; 
and  Thamyris,  Tiretias,  Melampui,  Bacchic  priests,  or  sophists;  namely  of  oomss^ 
apocryphal  as  individuals  (Cic.  N.  D.  i.  38.     Herod.  iL  58 ;  It.  85),  with  no  matt 
pretension  to  authenticity  than  those  of  Hermes,  Zoroaster,  or  Brahma,  yet  really 
representing  various  Orphic  or  sacerdotal  schools.     Orpheus  is  the  most  gmend  and 
important  of  these  personifications  of  theological  tradition,  including  appaisntly  boCk 
the  Bacchic  and  ApoIIinic.     The  common  story  of  Orpheus  is  only  a  form  of  thai  sC 
Dionysus  Zagreus,  descending  to  the  shades  to  recover  Eurydice  or  Perse^ions 
(Eurip.  Rhesus.  969),  bitten  in  the  heel  by  the  autumnal  serpent.     Like  the  voeal 
Hemnon,  the  son  of  Calliope  died,  or,  as  shown  in  the  orgies,  was  torn  in  piooes,  and 
his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  at  Libethra,  at  Dinm,  and  within  the  precincts  of  Delphi.   A. 
recent  work  (Smith's  Dictionary  of  Mythology,  art.  Orpheus)  treats  as  oontradictocy 
the  testimonies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  one  admitting  the  exittenee  qf  Orpheos,  the 
other  denying  his  personal  extsteTicef  both  of  which  may  easily  be  roceiTed  and 
reconciled.     Of  course  it  is  not  the  "  so-called  "  Orphic  poetry  (r«  wTi  tvfurm  Vt^fmm 
Aristot),  the  spurious  product  of  Pythagorean  syncretism,  already  denoimeed  by  Hflro* 
dotus  (ii.  68.  81),  or  the  still  later  forgeries  comprised  in  that  now  extant,  Intl  only 
the  name  and  general  character  of  the  dogmas  which  can  pretend  to  high  antiqiiity- 
(Joh.  Philoponus  in  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  848.)     The  name  of  Orpheus,  Uko  that  of 
the  Hebrew  sages,  Enoch  or  Daniel,  and  perhaps  also  the  Greek  Pythagofaa,  miu^ 
have  possessed  an  established  reputation  which  it  was  worth  while  for  later  pretep' 
ders  to  assume.    Had  Orphism  been  a  mere  recent  institution,  why  should  Enripide* 
have  attached  the  idea  of  learned  antiquity  (Hippolytus,  958)  to  what  arose  almo^ 
within  his  own  memory  ?     The  name  of  Orpheus  differs  from  that  of  Rnmolpa^ 
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to  the  innumerable  symbols  and  legends  wlioae  early  existtmce 
I  is  sufficiently  uttested  by  the  influence  they  exeited  throughout 
Hlb,*ho)e  career  of  poetry  and  even  of  philusopby.  Homer 
^^H^ielf,  from  the  many  tlteological  ailusions  discoTemble  in 
^Jp  poems,  was  called  an  Orptiic  follower",  and  Hesiod  is 
properly  classed  among  "theologera"  by  Aristotle".  Little 
can  be  inferred  ftom  the  Homeric  silence  as  to  mythi  which 
might  have  been  unknown  in  the  district  where  the  poet  lived, 
or,  if  known,  were  uacongenial  to  the  apirit  of  hia  aong'*. 
For  ilie  Epic  style  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  hieratic,  out 
of  nhich,  in  n  certain  sense,  it  grew ;  and  the  myatic  stories 
of  Dionysus  and  Demeter '"  were  unsuited  to  the  joyoua  vein 
of  the  artist  whose  legendary  materials  were  alwaya  in  sub- 
servience to  the  aim  of  poetical  efi'ect.  The  sUiriesof  the  olden 
lime  became  diveawd  of  their  import  as  rehgious  mysteries  when 
they  were  told  for  the  object  of  amuaement '",  tmd  formed  into 
pictures  to  fill  up  a  blank  in  tlie  recollections  of  the  paat.  But 
between  the  age  of  pure  unconscious  allegory  to  that  of  pure 
ejric,  between  the  first  figurative  hymns  to  the  elementa,  such  as 
the  Kpeeimen  attributed  to  Famphus  in  I'ausanias,  to  that  of 
the  Homeric  stories  and  personifications,  an  interval  of  perhaps 
man^  centuries  was  filled  up  by  a  series  of  poems  "  of  an  inter- 
mediate character'",  which  were  probably  more  figurative  and 
significant  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity  ".     The  singing  of 

Haanu,  ftc,  only  in  being  man  frcqiifntl)'  rcferrfd  to  ai  a  theolagical  nutboricj 
(hiu.  ii.  30:  iii.  14.  Enrip.  Rh«ua.  911.  Strabo,  i.  4T1);  it  hu  the  ritual 
and  dogma  attoclied  In  ibii  time-conHcniled  name  wbirh  Ononmcriim  imderlook 
Is  ainplii;  aod  inlerpolate,  and  with  which  the  diipened  Fytbagiireaiu  nmiUgu- 
■atcd. 

"  Diod.  S.  i.  96. 

-  Heupb.  ii.  4.  12.  Conf.  xiii.  *.  Hellanicus,  Stun.  p.  107.  Vii^.  KeloB, 
^71. 

■•  Conf.  Miiller.  MythoL  p.  S8,  lran.1.     Kleine,  Bchrifi,  flS,  BO. 

»  KUIct,  K1.  Sekrift,  p.  Bl.  '■  Ha.  Theog.  55. 

"   Hend.  ii.  S3.  t<l.     Ariitot.  VnH.  i.  i. 

'*  More  Ml,  pnhablj,  than  cTcn  the  Honitric  hTinlu.  Tau*.  ix.  30,  nd  fin.  Her- 
nmn  and  Creoier,  Briefc,  pp.  15,  Ifl. 

»  Ormi.  Sjmb.  i.  26.  T4. 
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the  Muses  at  the  Olympian  banquets,  with  Apollo  for  their  cho- 
ragus,  may  be  supposed  in  part  to  reflect  the  practice  of  the 
heroic  age  when  the  bard  was  summoned  to  do  honour  to  the 
feasUngs  of  chiefs  while  the  chorus  danced  *' ;  but  it  was  also 
an  expression  of  the  music  of  Nature,  whose  movements  are 
separate  and  subordinate  to  the  author  of  its  harmonies.    In 
course  of  time  the  deeds  of  men  were  intermingled  with  those  of 
gods,  and  the  stream  of  legend,  enriched  by  incidents  borrowed 
from  familiar  ceremonies  and  events,  assumed  a  more  imposing 
and  connected  form  as  Gigantomachies,  Titantomachies,  or  He- 
racleas,  or  in  the  eventful  stories  of  Argos,  Thebes,  and  Troy**. 
Yet  even  in  these  the  religious  element  continued  greatly  to  pre- 
vail over  the  liistorical;  and,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  Homer  or  Hesiod  themselves  understood  the 
meaning  of  many  of  the  stories  they  reported  '^  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  actual  structure  of  the  Greek  Epic,  combining 
ingenious  enigmas  with  brilliant  pictures,  is  explicable  only  on 
the  supposition  of  a  physico-riligious  groundwork  gradually 
transformed  into  the  state  in  which  we  find  them  through  long- 
continued  eflfoits  of  intermediary  and  forgotten  bards.     Tha 
clearest  indications  of  the  character  of  the  '*  pre-Homeric  "  poetry 
are  to  be  found  in  Homer  himself,  in  the  firagments  evidently  ot 
cosmogonical  import  which  have  been  stereotyped  in  the  ma- 
ture Epic,  such  as  tlie  weaving  of  Penelope  and  the  Nereids,  the 
punishment  of  Juno  hung  among  the  clouds,  or  of  the  Titans 
confined  in  Tartarus,  the  cestus  of  Aphrodite  binding  heaven 
and  eartli,  the  visit  of  Minos  to  Zeus,  or  of  Zeus  to  the  ^thio- 
pians,  or  tlie  golden  chain  suspended  by  the  father  of  gods  and 
men  firom  the  sky '".     If  we  ask  why  Dionysus  is  driven  into  the 

^  HeB.  Thcog.  40.     Iliad,  i.  604.     MUller  s  Greek  Litcratoie,  p.  22. 

*^  A  Titantomachy  is  aBcribed  to  MuBeeus  (Schol.  ApoUon.  Rh.  iiL  1178),  and 
the  pre-existence  of  such  poems  is  assumed  when  Homer  supposes  the  battles  of  tb^ 
ancient  gods,  as  well  as  the  adventures  of  Hercules,  &c,  to  be  already  knowD. 

**  Tet  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  believe  that  Homer  or  his  hearers  were  entirely 
unable  to  feel  the  allusions  which  so  greatly  enhance  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  b>* 
subjects. 

*'  Iliad,  XV.  18.     Compare  the  idea  of  the  stone  suspended  from  Olympoa,  Schol* 
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9ea  by  Lycnrgus,  or  why  Bellerophon  becomes  unexpectedly 
baud  by  the  gods  and  cundemned  to  wander  on  tlie  Aleian 
plun,  an  answer  is  not  to  be  directly  obtained  from  Homer, 
but  from  the  analogous  import  of  the  stories  which  drove 
other  gods  into  exile  or  captivity,  which  made  Cadmus  a 
slave  to  Mars,  or  Mara  to  tlie  Aloidte,  which  forced  Her- 
cules to  abandon  human  society,  Zeus  to  have  recourse  to  the 
hundred-armed  ^gason,  or  caused  the  wanderings  of  lo,  tlie 
Argonauts,  or  Ulysses'*.  We  may  often  see  how  the  laborious 
exploits  and  perambulatiuas  of  the  sun-god,  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  the  human  race,  and  in  consideration  of  wliioh  ho  is  pitied 
by  the  effeminate  Ionian  Mimnermus  ",  have  in  course  of  time 
been  shaped  into  a  divine  legend,  and  eventually  lowered  to  the 
level  of  humanity  as  an  heroic  tale" ;  how  his  diversified  appear- 
ances in  time  and  space  have  been  separately  personified  as  an 
array  of  attendant  genii,  or  have  placed  him  in  seeming  contra- 
diction and  hostility  with  himself  Among  these  transforma- 
tions the  element  of  historical  truth  has  been  hopelessly  ob- 
tetmd  or  lost,  and  so  all-absorbing  has  been  the  mythical  pro- 

BwiifcOrMl.  B83,  and  the  effigy  of  ArtPmis,  " «niyx'#"'""  l'*""-  vi"-  23.  S- 
Ci«p,  uL  16.  2,  Ths  hesrenljF  bodist  being  utnelimet  BUppoted  to  be  ailached  to 
Ik  iplwte  of  hesTeD,  Bomctiniei  hung  from  it ;  tbe  InlMr  lymbol  wu  cuiilj  cbanged 
iw  1  punUhmenl  when  ila  origlnEil  toeiuiing  WM  no  longer  underalood. 

*  OdvM.  xviii.  IB  i— on  the  Aleian  plain,  UKhold,  VDrhallo,  i.  261.  Volcker, 
JlpMu.  ]T3'^.     Comp.  (lie  Corybni  " ift/urkmrni,"  Orph.  U.  iiiviii.  i. 

■  Png.  8.     Oairf. 

■  TonleUonpien-iJie,  wie  die  g»n«e  Thcogonie,  in  epiithen  GeiranilB  gleichuim 
Uiliiniirt  anftrelcn.  Die  Thaten  und  Wandeningen  dei  SonniMigDitei  lum  Ueile  dm 
■■ufaengcKblHhtetaatenioinaien  leratbeitm  tich  in  Polge  der  Zeit  lu  einer  goiter 
lipildc,  odei  such,  weiin  lie  auf  meKhliche  berorn  licb  ubertragen,  in  einer  Hel- 
taage.     V.  Bohlen,  Indien.  I  13U. 

Hu  Uchle  DJcbl  'liber  dm  ewige  Brtcbeinon  der  Sonne  und  dpi  Mondes  in  alien 
■jUwlogiicben  dmtongen.  Nicht  die  Einseiiiglteit  der  Erkliirer,  londern  die  nibig 
pftlmeBetnicblangdermeitten  Xwnen  tlythen  und  Attribute  Voniebnier  Katioiml- 
(i^nihren  DBwiUkniiichaufjenebeiden  Himmclakiirper.die  >ich  al)  die  Urgciller 
<n  BobcheD  meUBchm  darbicten.  Die  groue  balftc  der  Vielgiitterei  entwickelt  lirh 
naidbitaaa  den  ■tiriboten  diner  (ww.— Bnttnuum,  Uj^bol.  ii.  TO, 
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cess  that  even  the  main  incidents  of  the  story  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  as  authentic,  even  alliances  and  military  expeditions 
being  found,  on  examination,  to  refer  to  physical  phenomena*'. 
Among  the  many  symbols,  whether  objects  or  actions,  which 
served  the  ancient  bard  as  illustrations  of  the  coarse  of  nature, 
we  find  the  permanence  of  the  world,  or  its  vicissitudes,  de- 
scribed as  a  succession  of  births  or  of  murders,  a  weaving  or  a 
journey,  a  hunting  match  or  a  voyage.  Thus  the  ship  Argo, 
built  by  ''  Argos,"  the  details  of  whose  adventures  may  have 
had  their  basis  of  fact  in  the  obscure  migrations  and  navigation 
of  the  MinysB  of  lolcos,  as  aHerwards  they  were  undoubtedly 
modified  and  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  geognt- 
phical  knowledge,  is  originally  the  "  world  renowned,"  "  vessel 
of  Osiris  or  Nature,  in  which  the  sim  performs  his  diurnal  or 
annual  course;^'  its  commander,  the  husband  of  Medea-Here  **, 
must  be  an  equivalent  of  Zeus",  who  wooed  her  at  Corinth", 
attended  by  the  twelve  deities  who,  in  other  legends,  travelled 
or  fled  with  him  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia";  and  the  cosmical  na- 
vigation  with  twelve  or  fifty  rowers,  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  the  weeks  or  months,  like  that  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  or  of  Actoon  s  lioimds  **,  is  the  annual  expedition  of 
the  deity  to  bring  back  the  golden  fruits  of  Aries  or  of  time.  An 
often-recurring  story  told  how  earth  withheld  her  increase,  and 

"  Miiller  Gr.  Literature,  p.  13. 

"  "  Um^ifAtXttfWM/'  i.  e.  in  song.     Nitisch  to  Odyss.  xii.  70 ;  vol.  iiL  vi.  87^ 
Uschold,  Vorhalle  i.  834. 

»  Diod.  S.  iv.  53.     Plutarch,  Isis,  ch.  22. 

»  Comp.  Odyss.  xii.  70.  Schol.  Eurip.  Med.  1876.  Diod.  S.  !▼.  55.  Alias, 
v.  H.  V.  21.     PauB.  ii.  3.  6. 

^'  Jaaon  or  Jasiua.  Comp.  Bitter's  Vorhalle,  p.  395,  the  Zeus  Actseus  worthipped 
on  Mount  Pelion  where  Jason  was  brought  up  (Muller,  Orchomenus,  248,  244.  260* 
Eustathius  to  Odyss.  xyiii.  246),  related  to  Mars,  and  to  Hermes. 

**  Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  xiii.  74. 

*»  Comp.  Plato,  Phaedrus,  247. 

^  Compare  the  number  of  the  bulls  of  the  Sun  (Odyss.  xii.  180),  the  PkeadaP 
rowers,  the  servants  of  Arete  and  Penelope,  in  the  Odyss.  vii.  108.  The  Argonaat^^ 
like  Jason  himself,  were  personifications  of  the  Sun-God. 


how  a  victim  wbh  required  to  eatisly  the  goda  ".  The  penalty 
detnanded  by  Nature  appears  to  be  cither  the  death  of  a  man, 
rat  exile  to  a  distant  shore,  or  the  golden  or  purple  ram  bom  of 
Poseidon  and  Theophane  '*,  who  either  voluntarily  offered  bim- 
«lf,  or  was  brought  hy  Hermes  or  Zeus  as  a  ransom  or  pledge 
of  security"  for  Fiirixus.  The  bull  was  the  appropriate  victim 
to  PoBeidon  or  Pluto,  the  ram  to  Aries  or  Zeus  Laphystius. 
Each  year  requires  its  own  ceremony  of  atonement,  and  the 
mme  divine  necessity  doubly  personified  in  Ino  or  Juno-Ne- 
phele",  who  of  old  deceived  Ixion,  and  who  drove  the  Atha- 
nustides  from  their  home,  again  in  her  milder  aspect  led  the 
Cretheids  of  lolcos  in  their  search  after  tlie  hist  treasure  of 
wealth  and  life,  yet  once  more  at  the  close  of  the  expedition 
chuiged  into  the  avenging  Erinnya"  who  murdered  her  chil- 
dren, and  insUtuled  the  sanguinary  rites  of  the  Corinthian 
Acnea  *'. 

Bat  a  Btitl  more  common  symbol  of  cosmioal  vicisaitude  was 
that  which,  long  before  it  was  adopted  ae  a  problem  by  Hera- 
cUtOB,  had  been  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  Persian  and  other 
AaiatJc  mylliologies " — war.  War  was  called  "the  Father  of 
ibe  Universe,"  *'  and  the  changes  of  sympathetic  nature,  sup- 
posed to  be  reflected  in  the  affairs  of  men,  had  been  uncon- 
Kioasly  blended  with  them  in  the  legendary  quarrels  of  Ilus 
ttd  Tantalus  *',  of  Hercules  and  Laomedon,  of  Ninus  and  Zo- 
rotster.  The  precedent  of  Nature's  eternal  conflict  was  imitated 
in  the  ritual  of  rebgions.    We  may  refer  to  the  elemental  battle  of 


■■  KOUer,  Orchom.  ISO.  1S7. 


"  Hjg.  fob.  Sand  1S8. 


■  Hae,  TliHiiuto,  Demodire,  Alhpne-Aia.  Hedm  wotd  bj  Zeua.  Schol.  Find. 
(ILiiii  H.     Apollon.  ah.  i.  14.     ApoUod.  i.  0.  8.  3,  &c.     Paul.  iii.  21.  E. 

*  L  e,  Ufita  bcnelf,  Ihe  Clboniui  aapnt  of  the  Deilj,  diicovDrrr  of  poiuns, 
UUmfaot  Ctbonwn  perK>ni6calioni,  luch  u  Ilu»  MemBiidei,  in  Thsipralia.  Coinp. 
iM.  k  Apallon.  iii.  200. 

"  Mlllltt,  Otihom.  26i.  Diod.  8.  iv.  54.  Sthol.  Eurip.  Msd.  10.  1376.  Pbui. 
^i-i.     Philintnt,  PL  740. 

T,  Totlulle,  p.  m.     PlaW,  la-wi.  ill.  835'.     Amob.  in  Gent,  i.  G. 
l^niAvw  .riirn  ir«T«(."  •'  Tieiict  to  Lj-cophr.  366. 
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the  Titans,  or  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapith®,  to  the  title  of  Osiris 
as ''  ^Tparniyoi"  ^  to  the  mimic  dances  of  the  Salii,  the  Amazons, 
or  the  Lihyan  maidens  of  the  lake  Tritonis,  the  combat  by  which 
Mars  was  inducted  to  his  temple  at  Fapremis,  the  symbolical  war 
of  Eleusis  ^^y  and  many  other  instances.  If  it  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  tale  of  Troy  is  a  mere  elemental  war  or  calendar  of  the 
seasons,  since  it  is  impossible  to  disprove  the  intermixture  of 
reminiscences  of  actual  events  ^^^  many  of  its  incidents  and  cha- 
racters are  clearly  symbolical ;  and  the  entire  story  can  now  be 
treated  only  as  a  sacred  legend,  a  drama  of  religious  strife  re- 
flecting the  supposed  operations  of  Nature  *'^y  held  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  Aphrodite  Aineias  (Anaids?),  or  Ephippia,  or 
Diana  Orthia^*,  virtually  one  with  Artemis-Helena,  the  epic 
"  cause "  or  heroine  of  the  matured  story.  The  greatness  of 
Troy  was  a  creation  of  poetry ;  it  was  a  divine  city  (Ixioj  'ifn), 
its  capture  a  divine  event  ^*.  It  was  probably  connected  with 
that  ancient  Pelasgian  mystery  of  the  elements  in  which  Posei- 
don, the  ancestral  god  of  the  Acheean  colonists  of  Asiatic 
iEolis,  offered  violence,  under  the  horse  form,  to  Demeter,  seek- 
ing her  lost  daughter*"*,  Persephone-Luna**,  upon  which  the 
irritated  deity  became  changed  into  an  Erinnys,  as  Helena,  too, 
seduced  by  Hermes- Cthonius  as  Paris*',  when  the  Neptunian 
horse  had  been  placed  upon  the  Trojan  acropohs*',  appeared  as 
an  avenging  fury  in  Vesta's  temple  **,  the  "  bane  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia,"  **  yet  still  capable  of  assuming  the  form  of  "  the  alm& 

**  Plutarch,  law,  ch.  22.  **  Horn.  H.  Ccpm,  267. 

**  Heyne,  de  fide  retatis  Mythicse.  Gottingen  Transactions,  14.  119.     Tet  the 
office  of  Mythus  is  not  to  relate  facts,  but  to  give  to  opinions  the  form  of  fiicts. 

*'  "  Belli  Simulachra."     Virg.  ^n.  t.  686.  596.  674.     Scrvius  to  v.  602. 

"  Plutarch,  Theseus,  16.     CreU«.  Symb.  iii.  829. 

^'  Eurip.  Cyclops.  286.     Eustath.  to  Iliad  iv.  46,  p.  444. 

"  Paus.  viii.  25. 

*'  Identical  with  Helena,  Eurip.  Helen.  1668.     Orest.  1662.     Isocrat  HdeD' 
Enc  27. 

"  Paus.  iv.  80.  2.  »»  Horn.  Odyss.  viii  611. 

M  ^schyl.  Agam.  726.     Virg.  ^n.  ii.  673.  610.     In  the  Iliac  table  she  flies 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite.     Museo  Capitolino,  vol.  4.  pi.  68.  p.  352. 

**  Paus.  X.  12.  1. 
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parens"  of  ^neas".     The  city  built  by  the  element"  whose 

existence  is  mysteriously  dependent  on  the  bones  of  Neptune's 

hTOurite,  PelopB,  at  once  the  palladium  of  its  safety  and  token 

of  ita  ruin ",   fell  through  the   ui a tru mentality  of  the  emblem 

which  mode  Pelops  victorious",    the  liorae,  now  lypicul  of  the 

watery  close  of  the  seasons  '",  and  the  years  of  the  duration  of 

the  strife  in  allusion  to  the  aneifnt  division  of  months  equalled 

those  of  the  conflict  of  gods  and  Titans",  end  the  number 

of  the  heroes  instrumeutal  in  the  catastroplie  ".     The  events  of 

the  Odyssey,  another  tale  of  solar  circumnavigation  which,  both 

in  its  entirety  and  in  its  details,  was  already  allegorised  among 

the  ancients ",  might  have  found  their  parallel  among  many 

uialngoas  memorials  of  Greek  tradition  if  the  latter  could  have 

found  their  poet ".    It  abounds  with  physical  and  cosmogonical 

alluaiotis  current  in  the  poet's  time,  though  not  perhaps  under- 

Blood  by  the  generality  of  hia  hearers.     Much  of  its  machinery 

«M  doubtless  takeu  from  earlier  Argonautics  and  Nostoi,  the 

UUer  being  chiefly  founded  on  speculative  ideas  respecting  the 

disappearance  and  backward  course  of  the  sun.  To  understand  it 

Re  should  bear  in  mind  the  tlieory  according  to  which  the  earth 

is  ID  island  or  disc,  like  that  of  Achilles'  shield,  surrounded  by 

the  water  of  Oceanua  " ;  and  that  the  disappearance  of  the  sun 


liom   Pindar  addi  a  third 


732.  Bolhe. 


'  Tiig,  Md.  ii,  B81.  602. 
'  B;  ApoUo  and  Neptune,  i.  e.  fire  and  wMer; 
■nbitRI,  Macai,  pmbsblj  meRning  Bailh.     01.  vii.  39. 
"  VolelcT,  Japetui,  p.  3t)'J, 

*  Actonlutg  to  JEuhylua,  nt  Uig  telting  of  the  P1«i«t«.     Again, 

*  The  m,  the  "  imfniilfnl,"  thr  end  of  the  tun'a  diuroat  and  uddubI  cam 
Bb«  th«  dath  of  Hmnlei  in  the  cmlaur's  coat,  of  JGdlput  at  Colonoi  "  Uippioi 
Tkneu,  Hj-niliu,  Bnu,  /tc,  drowned  in  the  lea.  Camp.  Od;u.  tiii.  £11,  and  tl 
"^  of  Hippolei,  MeUnippoa,  &c.     Muller,  Eleine,  Schrift  ii.  p.  Z9. 

'  Apollod.  i.  2.  1.     Ui9.  Th.  eSS.     Diod.  8.  ir.  64. 
'  Dud.  lii.  IS.     Hemunn,  Briefe,  p.  20. 

*  Cmuet,  BrieCe,  pp.  121.  128.  126,  *e, 
C«ap.  Oreuier,  8]^b.  iii.  383,  ipoikiDg  of  the  Elfeotian  legend  of  tho  destruclir: 

1  of  OtUrrh&e. 

i.  2,  ^  7,  -i. 
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on  one  side,  followed  by  his  reappearance  on  the  other,  neces- 
sarily presumes  some  unseen  path  of  communication  from  west 
to  east ;  for  example,  the  nether,  or  ''  backward  flowing" 
ocean  **.  At  midsummer,  when  the  nights  are  shortest,  the  son's 
movement  in  azimuth  makes  his  path  bend  northwards,  and, 
the  sphere  of  night  being  thus  contracted,  it  might  be  conceived 
that,  from  an  elevation,  such  as  the  lofty  fortress  of  the  Lesstry- 
gones  '^f  it  might  almost  be  possible  for  the  eye  to  discern  that 
point  to  the  north-west  or  east  where  day  and  night  salute  eadi 
other  ",  and  where  the  Horse  preside  over  the  gates  of  heaven**. 
In  consequence  of  this  notion,  the  land  of  Circe,  daughter  <^ 
Helios,  reached  by  Ulysses  after  a  long  navigation  westward,  is 
identical  with  the  dwelling  of  her  brother  ^etes  in  the  east^  the 
scene  of  the  "  choruses  of  Eos  and  of  the  sun's  rising."  **  In 
this  way  arose  the  double  tradition  as  to  the  Argonautic  navi- 
gation  to  the  Libyan  seas  and  to  the  Euxine^';  the  existence 
of  an  isle  of  Erithya^*,  of  Cimmerians  and  ''jostUng  rooks"  both 
in  the  east  and  west ;  the  sailing  of  Hercules  in  the  golden  cop 
of  Helios  from  Mauritania  to  Perke,  Perge,  or  Thrace^';  ihe 
supposed  crescent-form  of  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans  '*,  and 
the  corresponding  apportionment  of  -Ethiopia'*.  One  of  the 
most  striking  incidents  in  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  as  in 

**  "  A^J^0ff40t."  Odyss.  XX.  64,  or  the  cave  of  Cacns,  or  of  the  Gaikn  Zeni^ 
through  which  the  bull  was  drawn  backward ;  or  the  tubterrene  pass  through  whidi 
Proteut  returned  ''  like  a  mole/'  from  Thrace  to  Egypt : 

"  Ni^/iv  imX.tt^tn$  ttTftivrwt  itmv^mf 
KtvifM^ft  <»  0K^ttyyt  nr^Mif  fivji^wf" 

(Lycophr.  Com.  122.) 
the  houae  of  Proteus  being  the  house  of  Hades.    Eurip.  Helen.  62.  69. 

•^  Odyss.  X.  86.  ••  Hes.  Th.  748. 

••  Iliad,  ▼.  749.    Od.  xxiv.  12. 

^  Odyss.  xii.  4.  Miiller,  Orchom.  270.  sq.  ^etes,  husband  of  Hecate  (SchoL 
ApoUon.  iii.  200),  is  king  of  the  underworld,  where  the  confines  of  night  and  day 
are  confounded.     Comp.  Mimnermus  in  Strabo,  i.  47. 

»'  Herod,  iv.  179.  "  Orph.  Argon.  1061. 

"  Steph.  Byz.  '*  Uckert,  ii.  2.  p.  5. 

»»  Odyss.  i.  23. 
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those  of  several  other  heroes,  is  his  descent  to  Hades.     Many 

of  the  legendary  elements  in  the  account  are  supposed  to  have 

been  derived  from  the  scenery  and  local  ceremonies  of  Thes- 

protia^^    But  the  original  blending  of  the  realm  of  the  sun 

irith  that  of  the  shades,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  as  well  as 

the  poem  were  founded,  must  have  been  mythical  or  ideal. 

When  Ulysses  sets  sail  from  the  isle  of  Circe,  the  latter  probably 

a  peroonificadon  of  the  boimdary  of  the  horizon  of  the  upper 

world,  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  objects  she  had  pointed  out,  the 

"  honse  of  Hades  and  of  dread  Persephone,"  in  order  to  consult 

the  blind  prophet  Tiresias  ^^.     With  tears  he  launches  his  dark 

Teasel  on  the  sea,  '^  stg  aha  Jiay,"^'  and  after  sailing  all  day  with 

a  favourable  wind,  he  arrives  at  sunset,  ''when  the  world  is 

wn^t  in   gloom,"   at  the  boundaries  of  the   ''  deep   flowing 

Oceanos,"  ^*  and  the  city  of  the  Cimmerians,  whose  darkness  is 

never  dispelled  by  the  sun  throughout  his  diurnal  course  from 

rising  to  setting.     He  there  evokes  the  dead ;  then  sails  from 

outer  ocean  back  into  the  sea,  ''  daT^ixa-a"  and  when  he  returns 

to  the  Circean  isle,  whose  site  had  been  so  clearly  fixed  in  the 

west**,  he  finds  there  the  gates  of  morning  and  of  Aurora '^ 

It  may  thus  be  inferred  that  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  is  a  picture 

of  the  navigation  of  the  sim  through  the  under  world,  the  path 

afterwards  followed  by  the  spirits  of  the  suitors.     His  crew  are 

iddressed   as   ''twice  dying"  (3«(rdavf£f)  ;•'   and  perhaps   the 

number  of  repetitions  of  the  mysterious  visit  to  the  "  meadow 

of  Asphodel"  may  be  raised  at  least  to  three;  the  first  being 

the  detention  of  the  hero  with  Calypso,  "  Concealment,"  i.  q. 

Leto,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  or  of  Atlas  whose  post  was  on  the 

extreme  verge  of  day  and  night  "^;  and  a  third  instance  his 

Bibode  with  the  Phaeacians,  from  whom  he  returns  to  consum- 

Diate  his  vengeance  by  the  destruction  of  the  suitors  on  the 

"  Miller,  Mythol.  862.  eq.  Tnmsl.  297.     Paus.  i.  17.  6. 

"  Od.  X.  491.  «  xi.  2. 

*  n.  la.  •»  MiiUer,  Orchom.  272. 

"  ai.  4.  ••  xu.  22. 

"  ^.  748 
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great  anniyersary  fesdyal  of  Apollo.  The  land  of  the  heaven- 
horn*^  Fhffiacians,  remote  and  unassailahle  hy  man",  called 
Scheria  *',  where,  as  in  Elysium  '^,  reigned  an  eternal  harvest 
and  an  eternal  spring  **,  and  where  Halios  and  Laodamas  (man- 
queller),  i.  e.  Helios  and  Pluto,  hurl  to  and  fix>,  ''among  the 
clouds/'  the  hall  of  Polyhus'^  a  hall  douhdess  identical  in 
meaning  with  the  vast  discus  used  by  Ulysses — 

is  a  representadon  of  the  starry  heavens,  the  area  of  the  alter- 
nate revoludon  of  the  solar  disc,  or  rather  die  under  hemisphere 
beyond  the  bounds  of  ocean***,  through  whichj^in^a  darkyessdl, 
Ulysses  in  deathlike  sleep,  like  Helios  in  Mimnermns**,  is 
conyeyed  at  nightfall  to  awake  at  day-break  in  Ithaca  **.  The 
palace  of  Alcinous,  ''  radiant  as  sun  and  moon,"  **  is  said 
to  be  close  to  the  dwelling  of  Minerva's  fadier*^;  its  braasen 
walls  (xaMcfo;,  or  Toxuxa^^of  ou^avof),  coyered  with  an  azore  en- 
tablature, are  guarded  by  the  immortal  dogs  of  Hephaestus'*; 
within,  golden  figures  (hov^oi^)  bear  the  torches  of  night",  and 
the  Pheeacian  princes  enjoy  a  perpetual  feast**. 

"  *'Ayx'^«#i."  Comp.  Odygs.  xix.  279.  Schol.  ApoUon.  Eh.  ir.  992.  Stun. 
Frag.  Acusilai. 

•*  **  Very  distant/'  it  is  particularly  mentioned  "  from  BuboBa "  (vii.  821) ;  pro- 
bably because  Eubcea  passed  for  the  extreme  east,  as  Scheria  for  the  commeDcemeoi 
of  the  lower  world  in  the  west. 

*•  Odyss.  vi.  8.  202.  204.  They  had  been  removed  from  "  Hypeieia  *  by  the 
di?iue,  but  since  deceased,  "  Nausithous,"  vi.  4. 

•^  lb.  iv.  667.  "  vil  118, 119. 

■•  viii  870.     Polybus,  a  title  of  Hermes— ;t '•»'•*• 

••  Hes.  Th.  749.  •'  Frag.  viii.  Gaisf: 

••  Odyss.  xiii.  80.  85.  74.  119,  &c.  »^  vii.  84. 

•*  vii.  29.     Comp.  205,  i.  e.  the  brazen  heavens.     Iliad,  i.  426 ;  viii.  876.  898. 

»*  lb.  91. 

»•  The  Titans,  too,  are  "  mtu^ti  •i/^«w«»mi."     Orph.  Frag.  viiL  40. 

"  lb.  100. 

••  lb.  99.  Comp.  Plutarch,  de  Plac.  iL  17.   Diog.  Laert  vii.  145.    Anacreon,  xix.  S* 
i.  e.  the  feast  of  terrestrial  exhalation.     Porphyr.  de  Antro.  11.    The  bathing,  danc- 
ing, and  singing  of  the  Phaeacians,  coupled  with  their  alleged  inferiority  in  wreftfix>8 
and  pugilism  (viii.  246),  seem  to  intimate  the  stars  rather  than  the  genii  of  the  »o^ 
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The  general  result  of  the  poetio  development  in  Greece  was 
to  reduce  to  some  degree  of  iiniformily  a  vast  variety  of  scat- 
Wred  mytbi".  Pollticd  confederation  had  helped  to  bring  the 
irorships  of  the  varions  goda  into  closer  contact.  "  Amphic- 
tyonic  sacra  and  national  sanctuaries  were  formed;  and  the 
ancient  hardio  schools  cooperated  with  these  external  influences 
by  estabhshing  a  confederation  of  the  gods,  in  which  indeed 
many  an  earlier  worship  was  cast  into  the  shade,  and  many 
u  time-honoured  deity  brought  down  to  a  lower  rank." '".  The 
evolutions  of  the  d\-nasties  of  gods,  like  those  of  the  physical 
oniveTse,  were  represented  in  epic  style  as  a  series  of  battles, 
ending  in  the  victory  of  estabUshed  personifications.  Yet  these 
conquerors  were  metaphysically  the  kindred  and  children  of 
those  whom  they  displaced,  and  in  many  cases  seem  to  have 
differed  from  them  only  as  more  distinctly  personal  and  dra- 
matic. The  foundation  of  the  theology  of  the  Epic,  as  of  all 
rtligioas  expression,  was  the  Pantheistic  feeling,  a  modification 
of  it  however  which  contemplated  nature  as  full  of  gods  rather 
than  of  God '°' ,  and  which,  without  denying  its  unity,  deHghted 
more  in  contemplating  its  infinite  varieties.  This  rehgion  of 
the  fancy  may  he  presumed  to  he  meant  by  the  "nameless 

•t  iBUipntsl  by  Cuhuld.  (Vurhalle.  ii.  261,  >i{.)  The  Phsncimie  bad  been  ex- 
fOBi,  when  in  "  Hjpcreia,"  to  the  ontio^uicn  a»d  vipleuceB  of  the  Cyclgpei,  wbo 
wot  Orongei  ihu  ihcniKtvei,  nnd,  on  tbi>  account,  they  bod  been  remaied  (o 
'Sditria,*  bj  the  now  deceued  Nauiilhoui,  ion  of  Fixeidon,  who,  u  emblem  of  the 
nun.  >*  gcnenJ  author  of  repoi*  and  reiloration  to  Ibe  beaienly  powen  (Comp. 
Iliad.  I  403 ;  TiiL  140.  4S5,  &c.)  The  feel  of  ihe  PhsBcinn  youth  move  iviih  ad- 
ainhle  rapi<tity  and  pnciilon  to  the  divine  muiic  of  Demcdocui,  and  llifir  unei- 
apW  ikill  in  nBiigation,  which  they  place  al  the  lerrice  of  all  who  apply  to 
1^  Ibr  aMutance,  belonga  in  greet  mcMure  to  their  chnnacd  Teiieli,  ihoK  "  ani- 
■tUd  being!  "  (£«>  •«(■).  which  know  ibeir  deitiDcd  port,  iteering  of  ihemielvea 
■nWi  luddei  or  pilot  (riii  65G),  acquainted  well  with  every  coait  and  people  in  their 
••!,  tbnogb  wrapt  in  gloom  and  vHpoura,  and  crouing  the  abyu  awiflly  and  iilently 
Wvwn  evming  and  •nmus. 
"  KoilM,  Hjlhol.  212  (truia.  162). 

■  n.  SOS  (or  878). 

■  "  nun  irlat*  et«..'"  Niwieh  (to  Odyii.  vol.  i,  pp.  15,  16),  uyg  "  Der 
'Wlmmu  in  der  Qriechcnwih  aetil  nicht  einen  Wellgejit,  loiidern  or  trUI  die 
**tBll  Geirter." 


I 
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gods"  attributed  by  Herodotus *"*  to  the  Pelasgi,  an  expression 
seeming  to  imply  that  the  feeling  had  been  to  a  certain  extent 
analysed,  but  that  the  analysis  had  not  been  finally  or  delibe- 
rately completed;   it  had  not  been  reduced  to  distinct  con* 
ceptions  or  to  the  regular  forms  of  art      The  epic  treatmoit  of 
theology,  consisting  in  a  reduction  of  diversified  materials  to 
system,  presumed  a  previous  process  of  disintegration  and  the 
local  elaboration  of  traditions.     As  the  language  of  Greece  was 
split  into  many  dialects  "^  so  its  religion  had  assumed  a  variety 
of  local  forms ;  these,  gradually  intermingling  with  each  other 
through  increased  intercourse,  were  still  more  brought  into 
connection  by  a  race  of  poets  whose  utterance  was  compara- 
tively free  from  rehgious  restraints,  and  who  afterwards  adopted 
more  or  less  unreservedly  the  office  of  professed  theorists  or 
expositors,  until  mythology  became  a  complicated  web  whose 
source  it  was  difficult  to  unravel  in  proportion  to  the  success  of 
these  artificial  combinations.     It  was  said  to  have  been  Dea« 
calion,  the  great  ancestor  or  god  of  the  ^olian  tribes,  the 
presumed  father  of  Amphictyon,  or  the  Amphictyonic  league  *•*, 
whose  renown,  spread  over  all  the  countries  from  Epirus  to 
Athens,  accompanied  the  migrations  of  the  tribes  who  wor- 
shipped him  *°*,  who  first  established  the  worship  of  the  twelve 
great  gods,  the  same  as  those   afterwards  canonised  by  the 
Dorians,  or  by  Hercules  *°^,  recognised,  that  is,  by  general  con- 
sent of  the  later  Greeks,  by  the  confederates  at  Olympia  **",  or 
by  the  twelve  Attic  curiae.     A  Scandinavian  legend  describes 
poetry  as  a  liquor  composed  by  mixing  honey  with  the  blood 
of  a  giant  who  had  been  suffocated  by  his  own  wisdom,  and 
proceeds  to  tell  how  the  mead  so  made,  with  the  inconsiderabb 
exception  of  a  driblet  caught  up  by  ignoble  poetasters,  was 


'"  Bk.  ii.  ch.  62.  »"  Iliad,  il  884;  ir.  487. 

>•*  Paus.  X.  8. 

••»  Comp.  Hellanici  Frag.  Sturz.  pp.  71,  72.     Schol.  ApoUon.  Eh.  il  584;  ffi- 
1085—6.     Herod,  i.  56.     Stiabo,  ix.  432.     Bitter,  Vorfaalle,  895.  397. 
•«  ApoUod.  ii  7.  2.    Schol.  Find.  01.  v.  10. 
••»  Find.  01.  X.  69. 
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appropriated  by  the  gods.  Deucalion  is  probably  himself  a 
symbol  of  the  chief  god  whose  worship  he  founded,  his  bods 
beiog  SODS  of  Zeus  "" ;  but,  sini^e  ol]  deities  in  human  minds  and 
moaths  are  but  imperfect  and  fiigitive  conceptions,  it  is  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  institution  ascribed  to  tlie  god  was  in 
reality  the  work  of  the  intelligence  inspired  by  him,  that  tlie  poet 
created  the  conception,  rather  than  that  the  conception  created 
itself.  It  was  probably  through  the  popularity  of  the  bards  of 
Pieria.  where  Orpheus  sang  and  was  buried '"",  and  where  the 
AloidEB  first  sacrificed  to  the  Muses"",  that  the  results  of 
poetical  arrangement  were  placed  by  general  consent  on  Tbes- 
sslian  Olympus.  Homer,  who,  as  well  as  Heaiod,  was  reputed 
a  descendant  from  Orpheus,  that  is,  a  scion  of  the  old  stock  of 
rhraeian  inspiration,  naturally  referred  bis  pantlieon  to  the 
original  mountain  of  the  Muses ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  devo- 
lutioD  of  song  from  Pieria  to  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  its  forms  of 
expression  had  changed.  The  minstrel  hod  become  separated 
from  the  priest'",  and  the  songs  composed  to  amuse  the  chiefs 
■t  their  banquets  were  very  different  from  those  which  had  of 
i  ^proceeded  fiT>m  the  groves  of  Dodona  or  the  valleys  of 
Poetry,  no  longer  a  mere  instrument  of  religious 
noQ,  had  become  a  cultivated  art.  The  opulence  of  the 
r  tnties  supplied  that  present  ease  which  could  repose 
'  yet  enthusiastically  among  the  contemplations  of  the 
rand  the  encouragement  given  to  poetical  genius  by 
B  descended  from  the  renowned  heroes  of  the  mythic  age 
i  the  bard  to  select  a  theme"'  most  flattering  to  his 
among  ancestral  traditions  and  recollections.  In 
(  of  chivalrous  deeds  suited  to  this  piupose,  the  gods 

•  Bsrip.  Ion,  63.    Apollod.  i.  T.  2,  7. 

•  Pwu.  It  28,  SO.    Apollod.  i.  iii.  2. 
"  JlpoUod.  i.  T.  t.     Hejnr.  d.  11*1.  Mniiar.  Commonl.  Golting.  vol.  viii.     H«. 

I    ^«g.S8.82. 

"'  JJlbsogh  priuU  vera  Hill  looked  up  (o  wiih  deterenw  in  the  Homnic  age 
■'Al|k  H,  r.  76.     Odju.  iviL  SS4),  it  has  bcmi  supposed  Ibal  (be  Ucatmnit  of 
^lod  Liodd  indJHite  a  brencb  betvmn  prirtli  and  pocli,  ^t. 

tap.  AriMopb.  Prngi,  loss.  ^^^| 
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were  made  to  take  their  share  in  the  general  excitement  of 
human  enterprise,  and  eventually  became  a  mere  machinery  to 
support  or  account  for  heroic  action^  being  themselves  repre- 
sented as  heroes  of  a  higher  class.     As  in  the  artificial  de- 
velopment of  the  epic  style  single   adventures,   such  as  the 
stories  of  the  wooden  horse,  or  of  the  strife  of  Ulysses  and 
Achilles"',  were  formed  into  groups  and  rounded  into  a  whole 
to  satisfy  curiosity,  so  the  names,  habitations,  and  functions  of 
the  gods  began  to  take  the  form  of  an  organised  doctrine  or 
system  reflecting  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  heroic  age,  con- 
necting each  romance  by  familiar  imagery,  but  at  the  same 
time  becoming  more  and  more  estranged  irom  the  theosophy 
or  mysticism  of  its  origin.     The  genial  spirit  of  Homer  is  as 
averse  to  the  mystical  as  to  the  melancholy,  and,  looking  to  the 
finished  Epic  independently  of  its  preparatory  stages,  it  would 
seem  as  if  in  its  earliest  developments  poetry  had  receded  most 
widely  from  its  original  form  and  objects.     In  the  so-called 
Homeric  hymns,  particularly  in  some  of  the  shorter  ones"*,  we 
may  indeed  still  partially  see  the  process  through  which  re- 
ligious poetry,  the  hymnology  descended  fix)m  Thamyris  and 
Fampbus,  had  quitted  its  primary  aim,  and  how  the  invocation 
to  the  muse  or  god  had  become  a  mere  adjunct  or  introduction 
to  the  tale  of  human  action  "^.    The  gods  were  thus  humanised 
as  their  gift  of  song  was  secularised,  and  the  traces  to  be  found 
in  Homer  of  the  old  hieratic  forms  are  but  incidental  results 
of  the  scrupulously  reverential  treatment  of  traditions.  Through 
the  principle  of  association,  many  divinities  who,  unknown  to 
the  first  worshippers  of  the  nymphs  of  Libethra  had  taken 
their  places  in  the  train  of  Zeus,  were  limited  in  their  prero- 
gatives and  dwellings ;  the  superior  gods  being  generally  con- 
fined to  the  upper  world,  while  Hades  was  restricted  to  his 

"3  Odyw.  viii.  73. 

*'^  Eyidently  incomplete  in  themgelyes,  as,  for  instance.  Hymn,  zxxi  18 ;  zxxiL 
18,  where  the  h3min  closes  with,  ''  Beginning  with  thee,  I  now  proceed  to  sing  o£^ 
the  heroes  about  whom  poets  are  wont  to  sing,"  &c. 

"*  Comp.  Odyss.  yiii.  499.     Hes.  Theog.  48. 
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proper  dominioii "',  and  others  whose  functions  stood  more 
aloof  from  military  or  political  action  were  either  passed  over 
in  comparative  silence,  or  transformed,  like  Hermes  and  tlio 
Cyclops,  from  migratory  beings  into  the  ministers  of  a  sta- 
tionary  one.  Every  story  became  a  centre  round  which  kin- 
dred roytlii  were  arranged,  and  in  which  local  personifications 
were  absorbed  or  subordinated'";  and  the  humanizing  and 
externalizing  process  of  the  Epio  art  somewhat  resembled  ihat 
in  which  a  conquering  nation  takes  the  venerated  idols  of 
another  in  order  to  enrich  its  museums  or  to  ornament  the 
sqaores  of  its  capitals.  So  that,  closing  a  long  succession  of 
poetical  effort  by  which  mythology  was  remodelled.  Homer 
mif^bt  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  "create  Greek  theology," 
■9  the  code  of  Justinian  created  the  civil  law,  by  forming  a 
coDTeoient  and  popular  summary  of  its  contents,  which  con- 
tioued  for  ever  after  the  standard  of  authority  and  reference, 
In  the  genuine  Epic  the  conceptions  of  the  gods  are  as  far 
Amoved  from  the  hieratiB  form  as  the  busy  life  of  the  heroes 
from  theological  speculation.  But  between  the  Ufe-hke  Epic 
and  the  sombre  Orphic  style,  between  the  picturesque  and 
eveotlnl  romance  in  which  the  gods  are  the  mere  machinery  of 
afatunon  drama,  and  ilie  mystical  symbols  of  theological  meta- 
pbyncs,  there  must  have  been  many  varieties  in  the  treatment 
of  religious  legend  tending  to  reduce  its  fragmenlary  materials 
to  the  consistent  and  positive  forms  in  which  they  were  found 
lij  Homer.  The  Epic  bad  been  already  cultivated  to  a  con- 
nderuble  extent  in  Greece  proper  before  the  establishment  of 
the  colonies  which  brought  it  to  maturity,  and  the  rude  Orphic 
« priestly  strains  out  of  which  all  Greek  poetry  was  a  develop- 
ittent,  must  be  supposed  to  have  continued  their  w 
w  siaiely  pteans  in  the  original  country  of  the  Musea,  espe- 
cially in  B(Eotla,  so  rich  in  ancient  temples,  traditions,   and 


"Htm.  B 
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ceremonies'''.  Very  different  from  the  joyoiu  and  Bensaous 
tone  of  the  Homeric  Epic  was  the  feeling  of  the  Boeotian  or 
Hesiodic  songs.  Instead  of  a  confident  self-abandonment  to 
impressions  of  the  beautiful,  a  serene  contemplation  of  the 
chivalrous  actions  of  the  past,  the  Boeotian  bard  seema  op* 
pressed  with  a  painful  sense  of  the  difficnltiea  and  phvations  of 
the  present.  Poetry  with  him  is  indeed  an  art,  yet  not  so  much 
an  ornamental  as  a  useful  one ;  its  chief  object  is  to  diaaemi^ 
nate  the  rehgious  feeling  which  may  teach  men  to  bear  the  ills 
of  hfe,  or  the  maxims  of  civil  and  domestic  wisdom  whioh 
alleviate  them.  Beyond  tliis  it  might  prove  a  solnce  to  the 
careworn"",  and  the  bard,  though  often  suffering  the  iron 
tyranny  described  in  the  fable  of  the  nightingale  "^  might  yet 
hope  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  the  will  of  his 
arbitrary  masters  ''\  He  describes  his  "  call"  or  appointment 
to  the  office  of  minstrel  by  the  Muses  during  one  of  thdr 
excursions  from  Pieria  to  the  Boeotian  Mount  Helicon,  wh^e 
it  was  their  custom  to  go  forth  through  the  country  by  night 
singing,  as  in  the  house  of  their  Olympian  father,  the  deeds 
and  generations  of  men  and  gods,  both  the  actual  gods  of 
Olympus,  and  the  primitive  Powers  of  Nature.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  they  accosted  the  shepherd  Hesiod. 
accompanying  the  investiture  of  the  laurel  bough,  the  insignia 
of  his  poetic  office,  witli  an  address  '"*  seemingly  implying  the 
unstudied  and  original  nature  of  the  inspiration  which  they 
gave,  and  also  the  serious  character  of  this  peculiar  school  as 
opposed  to  otliers  admitting  a  freer  play  of  fancy"*.  The  claim 
of  originality,  however,  must  be  limited  to  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  school  or  the  personal  endowment  of  the  indi- 


"•  Muller,  Greek  Litt.  80,  81.  "•  Theog.  t.  65. 

^^*  Works,  202.     Comp.  176.  '^^  "  Bm^iXut."    Theog.  80,  90.  iq. 

•"  Theog.  V.  26. 

•23  **  Ye  country  shepherds,  sunk  in  sloth  and  sensuality,  it  is  true  we  often  tdl 
falsehoods  resembling  truths,  yet  we  know  too  how  to  utter  troths  when  it  pleM^* 
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ndnal  poet.  The  geBeral  forni  of  the  "  didnctic  Epic"  is  a  con- 
linuation  of  thai  ancient  eaoerdotal  poetry  wliicb  legend  describes 
Ba  originally  imported  by  ihe  Muses  from  the  Thracian  north  ; 
its  materials  are  no  inventions  of  the  j^olian  BcBOtians,  but 
either  derived  from  the  prolific  stores  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  the  Thracians,  Minyans,  and  Cadmeana,  or  filled 
op  out  of  the  more  distinct  and  matured  ideas  which  were  the 
gmeral  result  of  the  continuous  developmeots  of  the  Epic. 
The  Muses  who  originally  settled  in  Boeotia  were  declared  by 
the  poet  Mimnermus  to  have  been  not  the  nine  daughters  of 
Zeus,  but  the  three  children  of  Uranua  '".  It  was  these  elder 
deities  who  sang  liie  marriage  song  of  Harmonia'"  and  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  Pierian  Aloidie,  who.  in  a  remote  age 
long  anterior  to  tlie  time  of  the  commencement  of  Asiatic 
oolonization,  might  he  said  to  liave  begun  the  religious  strain 
which  Hesiod,  not  probably  uninformed  of  the  later  cotem- 
porary  tnomphs  of  ihe  Asiatic  Epos,  more  artificially  and  suc- 
cessfully continued.  The  attribute  of  Orphic  descent  applies 
more  specifically  to  Hesiod  than  to  Homer.  Tlie  former 
rapresoDts  Orphic  thought  in  a  more  transparent  dress;  his 
poetry  is  but  the  vehicle  of  his  religion ;  he  addreeses  not  the 
easy  Ufe  of  tho  lonians,  but  &  social  condition  of  hardship,  and 
probably  of  oppression,  in  which  the  only  resource  of  the  weak 
beyond  patient  endurance  was  in  appealing  to  tlie  broad  prin- 
siplaa  of  justice,  and  in  upholding  the  terrors  of  reUgion. 
Hence  the  sacerdotal  and  oracular  style  of  Hesiod,  his  pro- 
ftnninn  nf  ih~  hjmn  "°  while  using  the  language  of  the  Epie, 
his  treatment  of  the  labours  of  the  year  as  depending  on  the 
Didinances  of  heaven,  his  directions  for  the  superstitious  ob- 
»rvanc«  of  omens  and  seasons,  and  particularly  his  intimation 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  inspecting  demons,  and  of  the  inevitable 
iMribution  '*'  of  the  gods  "'.     It  waa  in  tlie  same  feeling  that 


F»iu,  ix.  29.  2.  "■  Pai 

Comp.  Th«g.  3T,  dc.     Worki,  855, 

"Cii."    Wotlu,  187.  251.  708. 

Ulcici,  Deicliiclite  del  Hellen.  Dichlkunit  vi 
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the  poet  reverted  to  the  old  themes  of  Boeotian  song  as  ena- 
merated  in  the  prefatory  address  of  the  Theogony,  that  ol 
divination'''",  and  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  divine  nam^ 
offices,  and  successions.  The  spirit  of  an  older  theology 
in  which  the  world  was  represented  as  regenerating  itself,  in 
the  coniiision  of  ohjects  with  ideas  made  the  birth  of  a  ne^ 
conception  appear  as  the  birth  of  a  new  god.  In  order  to 
connect  and  reconcile  the  bewildering  variety  of  traditions, 
a  relation  of  sonship  was  assumed  between  the  older  and 
younger  beings,  and,  as  the  world's  youth  overcomes  its  agei 
the  latter  were  inferred  to  have  conquered  and  banished  theii 
parents.  In  this  way  arose  the  "Purana,"  or  heroic  Theo- 
gony, relating  the  divine  histories  and  generations,  either  inci- 
dentally among  details  of  human  prowess  as  in  Homer,  or  as 
in  Hesiod  addressed  to  a  peaceful  and  superstitious  audience, 
to  whom  the  most  important  object  of  information  was  the 
nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  gods''®.  Many  poets  had  already 
tried  their  skill  upon  the  same  materials  before  the  BoeotiaD 
school  of  bards,  who  had  transplanted  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
bones  of  Orpheus  from  Pieria  to  homonymous  sites  upon 
Helicon  and  Parnassus,  succeeded  in  giving  to  mythology, 
considered  as  a  mere  religious  theory,  the  permanent  forms  oi 
art''^*.  The  attempt  at  system  still  remains  incomplete  and  dis- 
jointed in  proportion  to  the  distinctness  with  which  we  can  yet 
see  the  hieratic  character  of  the  materials ;  the  unity  consisting 
only  in  an  external  adoption  of  the  Epic  style,  and  in  ascribing 
the  evolution  of  the  religion  of  the  day  to  a  continuous  series  oi 
genealogies  and  battles. 

§12. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GREEK  GODS. 

No  writer  on  mythology  is  sceptical  enough  to  assert  it£ 
memorials  to  be  without  meaning,  nor,  on  the  other  hand^  sc 

»s»  V.  38.  »^  Comp.  Theog.  429,  430,  aq. 

131  MuUer,  MythoL  305  (372).     Heyne,  on  Hesiod,  in  the  (Jdttingen  Tian* 
actions,  vol.  xi.  1779. 
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crednlous  as  to  claim  to  possess  an  iofnllible  key  for  the  solu- 
tion of  its  puzzles.  Mythology  is  poetry ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  the  truth  of  the  reintirk  thnt  q  fBiniliarity  with  anti- 
quity and  a  feeling  cullival«d  by  endeavouring  to  place  our- 
selves in  the  situation  of  the  children  of  the  world,  and  by 
ibandoning  the  mind  to  the  natural  impulses  they  tried  to 
express',  may  suggest  analogies  really  connecting  the  various 
forms  of  thought,  and  reliable  illustradons  of  the  earliest  his- 
lory  of  the  mental  ivorld.  There  are,  however,  some  general 
infer«Oce9  which  may  be  considered  as  independent  of  imagina- 
tion, and  among  the  best  authentieated  is  a  general  presump- 
tion as  to  the  presence  of  a  substratum  of  physical  meaning,  it 
being  certiun  tliat  the  action  of  external  nature  on  the  mind 
was  religion's  first  prompter,  expositor,  and  corrupter'.  The 
genealogies  of  the  gods  are  allowed  to  be  a  physical  account  of 
nature':  tlie  natural  philosophy  or  rather  behef  of  a  rude  age 
preserved  in  the  form  of  narrative;  a  theory  succinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscription  of  the  mythical  repository  of  ApoUo- 
dorus,  affirming  it  to  contain 

In  regard  to  Greek  mythology  this  physical  character  is  em- 
phatically attested  by  its  best  writers.  Plato  makes  Socrates 
wy'  that  "  the  early  Greeks  esteemed  those  only  as  gods  who 
ire  still  worshipped  by  most  of  the  barbarians,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  earth,  the  stars  and  the  heaven ;"  an  opinion  con- 
Brmed  by  the  impressive  formidaries  of  adjuration  preserved  in 
uwient  poetry';  for  the  antique,  as  Aristotle  obsen-es",  is  ever 

'  "  Sue  |[«inue  BcBriitcning  taek  d?in  Mj'thologen  kanm  fehliTi  darf."  Hiil^i^r, 
tllnie- of  Creoar.  Gotling.  Qel.  Ann.  1825.  Crtuiet,  Brisfe,  p.  89.  «[.  Thi. 
■  adnitled  lo  b*  tme,  btcii  by  Lobeck  (iglaoph.  p.  1T9),  who,  however,  declarei 
ta  it  wu  •'  neier  guilty  nf  taking  n  nnp  on  PamBSBiii." 

'  BM.  8.  i.  11.     PhUo  de  Confim.  Lmg,  394.     Clem.  Alei.  Protr.  22.     Wirf. 

All, 

*  "  «i>nM  ln>iH>r  ™.  «t-.."     Schol.  Hei.  Th.  Pr. 
'  Cmijliu,  867'.     Comp.  CrcM.  Sjrol.  iv.  481. 

'EoM.  nSid,  iii.  2Tfl.      ftchrl  Pntn.  SB.     Soph.  £<l.  Tyr.  661.     Paj-ne 
^Wi,  Anet  Art,  «c.  217. 
'  ketaph.  i.  3.  a. 
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lad  sfc  >j«iik.  m  eke  mtssL  Bolemn  of  all 

saactioDi^  Anstode 
sniiikr  teadmoDT  to  the 
•Uing,  that  the  euiiesi 
reie  panthenlic.  When, 
hftTe  Made  their  tows  to 
Mnkohur  nuates  to 
Ukfci*.  Ube  zaeAnxsf  »  ituki  ibej  inToked  the  ekoK&tB  or  othef 
HACxnL  vbj-rv^cs  viu>.^as  nkiririny  the  atmlMites  of  the  Bemg  or 
B<m£«  ftd^incS6ed  as  saictly  indhidiul :  ther  wonhipped  them 
a&  povers.  xK't  as  p^rsoots ;  the  hnmaaizmg  prooeaB  had  not  as 
Trt  been  cccnpWteii:  aoii  the  ^[^lortioniDeiit  of  ftppropiiate 
officer  and  departments  to  each  of  the  tenants  of  Olympu, 
nominaliT  made  bj  Zens',  bat  m  nalitr  bj  the  poets,  had  not 
jet  been  thought  oi.     The  I>dtT  was  ieit,  as  in  the  Yedas'*,  to 


mmd  tkmt  tJLt  difimit^  ^mf-rtA<%dg  £%d  swrrmtmdt  tit  ukoit  ^  ««ter«.     Tke  reH^ 
indeed,  it  fibvloulj  istrodaced  for  ibe  ^ipm  of  prrwaiHny  tke  ■aldtad*^  eaJbic- 


ing  the  Iav«,  ar.d  be&eftirf  h;i3in  Ue  :  fi?r  tbrr  pretend  that  tliete  beinga  are  in 
lianiui  fenn,  az;d  resemble  otiier  *^-tt»*>    and  ther  mkh  otkcr  tkinga 


upon  and  umilar  to  these.  But  x4  anwcg  theae  imTtionn,  aaj  one  ae|iaimciag  the 
rest  retains  onlr  the  nnt.  tu..  that  ther  esteemed  the  first  existencies  {m^mt)  to  be 
gods,  he  will  think  it  to  hare  been  di-rineiT  nid :  and  that,  as  tt  b  pcnbaUe  that 
ererr  art  aod  philosopbr  has  often  been  inrented*  and,  after  anaiBiiig  tba  atmott 
limit  of  possible  perfection,  has  again  perished  and  been  lost,  be  might  inlier  that 
these  opinions  are  precious  relics  fbrtonatelr  preserred  oat  of  the  fragments  of  aa- 
tiquitT  up  to  the  present  time.  Of  the  opinions  <^  onr  fisthers  and  of  the  earliest 
of  mankind,  thus  much  onlj  is  known  to  os."  Metaph.  xL  8.  s.  19.  p.  236.  B^ 
Comp.  Raraision,  toI.  i.  pp.  103.  197.  The  onlj  difficoltr  in  the  psisnga  is  ta  de- 
termine the  relation  of  the  word  *'  •irmr  which  Gottling  (PrefiKe  to  Hcsiod,  p.  48) 
would  wrest  from  its  plain  meaning.  The  subjects  referred  to  are  the  heaTttily 
bodies  and  the  spheres  or  epicycles  supposed  by  astronomers  to  be  the  caniai  of  their 
morements.  The  •uru  would  thus  be  in  the  first  place  the  bodies  themselTes; 
secondarily,  the  principles  or  causes  acting  on  than,  called  "f*^,**  "  mmnnTrnt 
mtTuUf'  and   "  ^^atrmt  •vsmt" 

•  Herod,  ii.  52. 

•  Hesiod,  Th.  74.  112.  885.     ^schyl.  Prom.  237. 

'*  The  best  commentary  on  the  much  canvassed  passage  in  Herodotus  is  the 
Veda. 
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bo  one.  though  multiform ;  His  unity  was  not  as  yet  so  broken, 
nor  the  varieties  of  his  manifestations  so  definitively  fixed  oa 
to  bo  subjected  to  that  process  by  which  the  mind  devises  bd 
individual  name  for  every  thing  wliich  it  has  once  clearly  per- 
odved  and  acknowledged  to  be  distinct.  The  Felasgian  Zeus, 
BB  collective  divinity  of  natural  religion,  may  have  been  in  part 
analogous  lo  the  being  whom  the  Persians  adored  as  tlie 
"v&alt  or  eirclc  of  heaven,""  an  idea  which  philosophy  after- 
wards endeavoured  lo  restore"  in  order  to  counteract  the  fan- 
tastical creed  invented  by  the  poets.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  some  soch  reminiscence  survived  in  the  theogonio 
series  under  the  name  of  Uranus,  in  Hesiod  still  a  part  of 
Nature,  who.  like  Brahma,  had  no  known  temples  or  almrs'", 
and  whose  worship.  Uke  that  addressed  In  China  to  the  corre- 
sponding name  of  "  God  of  Heaven,"*"  was  yet  unmixed  with 
the  gross  symbols  of  superstition.  For  though  predicates  may 
often  be  seen  tlieoreticolly  severed  from  the  personifications  to 
which  they  belong,  and  cannot,  in  their  isolation,  be  presumed  lo 
have  been  objects  of  worship,  yet  tliey  indicate  real  conditions 
or  modifications  of  the  ideas  connected  with  tlie  personifications, 
and  catmot  he  considered  as  arbitrary  inventions  of  the  poet  con- 
usteDtly  with  the  confidence  ever  reposed  in  his  authority". 
Tha  Theogony  seems  to  blend  three  distinct  cosmogonic 

*>  Btni.  i.  131.    Cnnp.  Eira  i.  2. 
<■  AriMOt.  HeUpb.  i.  S.  2.     Euiipid.  Frag.  Incerl.  i,  2. 

"  tTnnui,  placed  by  ApoUodonu  i  1,  at  lit  heul  of  a  dynssty,  and  rHkonid  ■ 
nonal  king  bj  the  Euhemeriit  DiodoiUB  (iii.  66),  did  uot  escipc  imlirety  Ihe  pcr- 
•mifying  Ivaitocy  of  the  pD«ti.  u  may  b«  iwn  in  Ihe  word  "  irtturit,"  eiprcuing 
Ui  cMuiection  with  Osa  (Tbeog.  ITT);  fae  hiU  been  compared  lo  ihe  Indian  Va- 
Noni  (Laooi.  tnd.  A.  L  T58),  and  la  "  Hiranya,"  a  piediiste  of  Bralima,  ttho  in 
Hkdin  legend  i«  tnotilalrd  by  Sirs,  aa  Uranna  by  Cnmua.  Guigniaul,  R.  i.  S43". 
Hi-  MS.  Soiiietimea  thp  name  ii  derived  from  ■»'(>,  "  (ha  1o(ty ;"  Hermann  trsni- 
Wlaii  "goperni;"  anolher  elymology  ii  that  from  "IWi  *'>«  «o"«e  uf  "  light-" 

"  Tien.  Dens  or  Zviu  ii  the  Sanicrit  Djsua,  heaven  ;  whence  SLbdiu  or  Jantia, 
Kaai.dea,  &e.  Jupiter  or  Dieipiter  ia  reproduced  in  Dicntpkti,  a  luune  of  Indiu. 
Iawd'*  Ind,  Antiq.  I  765. 

"  QUtling  obienea,  truly,  that  if  Phececydef,  Acnaitaua,  and  BumFlai  had 
ftn^t  the  Iheogwny  the  mere  inten^oo  of  a  poet,  thcj  would  not  havo  taken  « 
■>«i  paiu  lo  iDUrpret  il  <Pnf.  p-  xli") ;  il  vi-ma  iiicon^iatcnt,  nheci  lir  nflerwotde 
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principles,  each  attended  with  its  corresponding  tndn  of  gene- 
rated beings ;  first,  the  births  from  Greea,  Erebus,  and  Night, 
or  upper  and  under  darkness,  followed  by  those  of  Styx, 
Leto,  &c.,  according  to  the  notion  of  Cthonian  religion  that 
darkness  preceded  day,  and  that  all  things  arose  out  of  the 
depths  of  earth,  "yai»)f  KivBfxaiv'"  secondly,  the  generations 
from  water,  virtually  the  progeny  of  Poseidon  "  ysvi6xiof" 
agreeing  with  the  "  Oceanic"  theory  mentioned  in  Homer,  and 
of  which  the  first  and  most  striking  example  is  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite  out  of  the  sea,  virtually  including  in  her  own  person 
all  Melian  nymphs'*;  and,  thirdly,  the  system  more  familiarly 
known  which  eventually  overshadowed  what  had  preceded  it, 
attributing  universal  parentage  to  Zeus,  who  thus  supersedes 
all  other  ancestors,  and  becomes,  even  in  Homer,  superior  to 
Oceanus  himself".  Urania*',  Nike'®,  Helios,  are  repro- 
duced among  his  descendants  as  Tritogeneia,  Aphrodite,' 
daughter  of  Dione,  Apollo,  Perseus,  &c. ;  he  "binds"  the 
older  gods,  or  rather  absorbs  their  attributes,  especially  their 
generating  power,  and  the  Homeric  Zeus  and  Hera  sleep  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  Cestus  which  had  of  old  cemented 
the  union  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Other  beings  had  existed 
and  given  birth  to  successive  generations ;  but  Zeus  was  the 
first  who  exercised  a  moral  power,  or,  as  Aristotle  says'*, 
"reigned."  These  varying  cosmologies,  however,  are  not  so 
inconsistent  as  they  at  first  appear.  If  we  consider  the  close 
connection  in  Grecian  idea  between  the  depths  of  earth  and  of 
sea,  the  intimate  relation  of  Poseidon   to   Pluto'',   Poseidon 

describes  (p.  xlvi.)  the  whole  plan  of  the  poem  as  a  political  manoeuvre,  and  makes 
the  "  Titan  "  gods  a  device  of  the  "  ancient  inventors  of  mythology,"  in  order,  by 
relating  their  conquest  by  Zeus,  to  give  greater  respect  to  the  authority  of  kings. 

••  Volcker,  Japetus,  821.  324.  «»  Comp.  Iliad,  xxi.  196. 

'•  Th.  350.  >•  384. 

*  Metaph.  liii.  4. 

*'  Powers  often  personified  as  one ;  for  iustance,Tin  Dionysus,  Neleus,  Eumolpus, 
&c.,  and  whose  attributes  are  locally  confounded,  as  at  Onchestus,  Colonos,  Pylus, 
&c,  the  horse  and  bull  being  sacred  to  both.  Poseidon  is  father  of  Periclymenuf 
i.  €.  Pluto.     Apollod.  i  9,  9. 
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l>eing  said  to  close  the  brazen  doors  of  Hades *^,  and  Hades  to 
descend  and  reascend  through  the  waters  of  Poseidon*';  more- 
OTer,  that  Oceanus  as  well  as  Pontus  are  sons  of  Gsea,  it  will 
not  be  doing  much  violence  to  the  feeling  of  the  poet  if  all  the 
Hnes  of  generation  be  resolved  into  two,  the  Uranian  or  su- 
pernal, and  the  Cthonian.      The  first  **  existences,"  however, 
are  neither  Zeus  nor  Uranus ;  but  Chaos,  Geea,  and  Tartarus. 
The  earliest  creative  developments  are  from  below,  from  the 
depths  of  Tartarus,  where  are  the  sources  and  foundations  of 
the  world**.     Uranus  is  but  a  secondary  personage ;  he  owes 
his  existence  to  his  wife  Gaea,  and  his  generating  power  is  soon 
extinct.     Many  of  the  children  of  Gaea  are  independent  of  a 
fiuher;   those  engendered  by  Uranus   are   "hated"   by  him 
'*  from  the  beginning."  and  immediately  hid  from  his  presence, 
60  that  even  these  (the  Titans),  like  the  children  of  Rhea,  may 
be  said  to  owe  their  birth  almost  exclusively  to  their  mother**. 
6«a,  called  by  iEschylus  and  Pindar  the  "All-mother,"  the 
"  common  parent  of  men  and  gods,"  is  synonymous  with  Cthon 
orCthonia**,  with  Rhea*',  and  with  Demeter**;  the  Titan  sons 
of  G«a  are  in  -^schylus  sons  of  Cthon  *^;  Gsea  is  first  and 
oldest  of  Cthonian  powers'®;  the  terrene  includes  the  sub  ter- 
rene ;  Cthonian  and  Catacthonian  are  the  same,  even  Tartarus 
being  sometimes  a  part  of  Geea'*.     Gaea  is  mother  of  Uranus 
for  the  same  reason  that  night  brings  forth  day ;  and  the  share 
taken  by  Uranus  in  developing  the  Titanic  beings  and  meteoric 
agents  described  as  previously  hid  within  the  womb  of  earth", 
wems,  when  considered  in  connection  with  their  immediate 
concealment  and  unexplained  escape,  to  be  only  a  mode  of 
intiniating  their  alternate  nature  as  belonging  in  part  to  the 
^pper  world,  though  originating  and  generally  dwelling  in  the 


'  Tbeog.  782. 

^  Hymn  to  Ceres,  xxxriii.  381.     Orph.  Argon.  1192. 


**  T.  809. 

"  Comp.  V.  168,  159.  479.  626.  884. 

*  Plterecyd.  Stnrz.  p.  40. 

^  Comp.  V.  479. 

*  Ptti*.  il  85.  4  ;  iii.  14.  5. 

»  Prom.  206.     Knm.  6. 

*  iichyl  Pen.  Bothe,  598.  607. 

=»'  V.  841.    Comp.  119.  721.  786. 

*  ▼.  140.  505. 
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lower".  It  would  thus  appear  as  if  the  oldest  materials  em- 
ployed by  the  author  of  the  Theogony  belonged  to  a  worship 
characteristically  Gthonian,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  Helios 
himself  became  father  of  a  raoe  of  infernal  beings,  his  proper 
dwelling  continuing  to  be  in  those  *'  sacred  depths  of  dark 
night"  where  lived  his  mother,  wife,  and  children^;  the  world 
of  shadows,  to  which,  on  a  memorable  occasion'*,  he  threatens 
to  retire.  There  arises  afterwards,  however,  another  generating 
element,  which,  if  secondary  in  succession  or  position**,  even- 
tually becomes  of  first-rate  importance.  All  the  ornaments 
and  institutions  of  civilization,  the  Muses  and  Hor»,  Arts  and 
Graces,  begin  with  the  reign  of  Zeus.  The  Muses  are  his 
daughters ;  his  praises  are  the  theme  which  they  especially  love 
to  sing  upon  Olympus'^.  He  is  appointed  to  his  office  by  the 
advice  and  authority  of  Gsa",  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
virtually  her  son",  though  his  Titanic  nature**  is  but  feebly 
perceptible  among  the  multitude  of  his  loftier  moral  attcibntes. 
For  he  is  a  universal  and  eternal  being  as  well  as  a  speoifio 
or  generated  one;  he  brings  into  Ught  ('* tg  pctof  ayrtf") 
the  world  which  lay  hid  within  the  body  of  Cronus**,  and 
it  is  observable  that  his  inviolable  decrees  anticipated  his 
birth*'.  The  youngest  birth  of  Time*'  is  thus  resolved  into 
a  superior  and  elder  Zeus,  the  Homeric  father  of  all  gods**; 
his  being  sums    up    that  of   his   brothers*^,   and  it  would 

^  Hence  too  the  Titans  are  called  "  Cthonii"  (Hes.  Theog.  697),  thoogli  thii^ 
in  Hesiod,  was  not  their  sole  character. 

^  Stesichori  Frag.  3.     Mimnermus  in  Strabo,  L  47.     H«  Hymn  to  H«rmas,  68. 

3*  Odyss.  xii.  383.  "  v.  47. 

"  V.  11.  36.  47.  *'•  626.  884. 

^  V.  479.  Comp.  on  the  identity  of  Bhaea  and  Geea,  Schwenk'i  Andentnngeo, 
p  92.  sq. 

^*  As  when  in  the  Iliad  the  other  gods  threatened  to  bind  him,  in  the  story  of  his 
being  put  to  flight  or  concealed,  and  the  reports  as  to  the  possible  termination  of  hit 
empire. 

*•  ▼.  495.  626.  "*  V.  465. 

*^  478.    Comp.  137.  **  Iliad  i.  534 ;  xiii  866. 

*^  V.  455.  And,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  Apollo  in  the  "Furies"  of 
iBschyluB,  his  sisters  also  (Bum.  594.  Bothe) ;  and  in  truth  Athena  if  anothtf  Hen 
or  Demeter,  as  Demeter  is  only  a  form  of  Gsea. 
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%eem  ba  if  Uranus,  the  ancient  "  poreDt,"  the  real  father  of  the 
Muses'",  had  vaoiahed  only  to  reappear  more  potently  and  im- 
pressively under  the  name  of  him  to  whom  he  relinquishes  his 


THE    GIANTS    AND    TITANS. 

The  Giants  and  Titans  belong  to  the  same  order  of  physi- 
cal beings,  bat  they  represent  them  differently';  they  are  the 
powers  of  nature,  separated  and  indivi dualized,  which  in  Zeus 
or  Cranus  are  united.  They  return  to  that  earth  out  of  which 
they  were  produced,  yet  often  break  loose  from  their  prison, 
llireaten  to  make  good  their  claim  to  the  supernal  domi- 
,of  their  father.  The  Homeric  giants  underwent  the  same 
transformation  as  did  the  Homeric  goda ;  they 
no  longer  recognisable  as  genii,  hut  a  race  of  men"; 
as  being  autochthonous,  the  mighty  men  of  the 
time';  the  barbarian  predecessors  of  the  Hellenes,  re- 
by  a  more  civilized  oge  with  mingled  fear  and  wonder, 
>,  though  in  a  sense  intimately  connected  with  the  im- 
gods',  owed  no  obligation  or  allegiance  to  tlie  modern 
of  Olympus'.  Yet  they  were  more  than  ordinary  mor- 
ah;  they  were  "  ffioif  Em^irmoi,"'  intermediate  between  the 
hamm  and  divine  natures',  like  the  Persian  Gins,  or  the  lotuns 
(ekniantal  genii)  of  the  North,  and  they  at  last  became  iden- 
tified with  their  brother  Titans,  who  battled  against  the  Gods 


CMpp.  SOT. 

Comp.  Work.,  viii.  ST.  2*3.  <72. 


'  flu.  In*  ind  Onrit,  ch.  26.    Stnbo,  i 


'  Niuwb  to  Odju.  ii 
Bo.Tb.So. 
'  Tutid  to  Ho.  Veiki,  142. 
^jii.  11.  107. 
•.n«g,  112. 


Eurip.  Phteninffl,  1ST.     P«m.  vi 


Numb.  xiii.  83, 
'  OdjM.  i».  25 
'  Comp.  Qtnei 


Qeiiea.  ii.  t. 

i.    Hymn  Apollo,  2TB. 
vl  1.  LXX. 


h  the  ^M 

J 
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in  the  fields  of  Phlegra  or  Thessaly*.  The  Titans,  said  to 
have  been  among  the  first  subjects  of  Pierian  song^  are  moie 
easily  seen  to  denote  physical  beings  or  deities ;  though,  for 
that  very  reason,  they  are  but  Uttle  noticed  in  the  Homeric 
epic,  and  are  there  treated  as  exclusively  Hypotartarean,  or 
Cthonian.  On  the  other  hand,  cosmogonical  theory  appears  to 
have  held  the  word  Titanic  as  appUcable  to  any  physical  or 
moral  power  conceived  to  have  been  efficacious  in  produciog 
the  actual  order  of  the  world,  -^ther,  therefore,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Titan *^  and  so  were  the  sun  and  stars".  The 
Titanic  list  of  Hesiod  comprises  many  members  entirely 
irreconcilable  with  the  Homeric  Titans,  such  as  Hyperion, 
''  walker  on  high,"  a  name  of  the  sun  in  Homer;  Oceanns, 
the  encompassing  waters'*;  Phoebe,  the  moon,  a  common  pre- 
dicate of  the  sister  of  Phoebus;  then  there  are  the  "  bright" 
and  the  "burning,"**  the  "king**,  the  ancient  Delphian 
Themis,  or  Geea**,  and  the  poetical  Mnemosyne,  mother  of 
the  Muses.  "  This  list,  formed  of  six  male  and  six  female 
Titans,"  says  Miiller'*,  "  was  probably  the  invention  of  some 
Pierian  son  of  the  Muse,  who  wished  to  represent  the  general 

*  *'  T0V(  Tiyaitrms  Ttrmvttf  atftfimt^^t  »vf  *P»^aufA  Efi^tt  ^aurn.'*  Prooop.  Gaaem. 
in  Lennep's  Theog.  v.  185.  Comp.  v.  207.  Heyne,  Apollod.  ch.  2.  Theoph.  ad 
Autol.  ii.  6. 

•  Hes.  Theog.  45.  '®  Karsten'g  Empedodes,  v.  186. 

.    "  Virg.  ^neid.  iv.  119  ;  vi.  725.  "  Iliad,  xxi.  195.     He».  Th.  337. 

'^  Cseus,  perhaps  that  son  of  Apollo  who  gave  his  name  to  the  isle  of  Ceot* 
Etym.  M.  p.  460.  Creuz.  Syrab.  i.  32".  Steph.  Byz.  ad.  v.  Eurip.  Helena,  889. 
Lennep's  Hesiod,  Th.  274.     Schoman  de  Titanibus. 

**  Crion  or  Crius,  probably  identical  with  the  mythical  "  kings "  of  Corinth  and 
Thebes  (Steph.  Byz.  Ephyra),  or  the  Baal  or  Moloch  of  antiquity  (Comp.  Pind. 
Nem.  iii.  17.  Pott,  Etym.  Forschung,  ii.  272).  Cronus,  says  Plass  (Urgeschichts^ 
i.  118),  in  opposition  to  Buttmann  ("  Mythologus,"  ii.  31  note.  Comp.  Phereeyd. 
Sturz.  p.  42°),  is  certainly  not  "  Chronus,"  Time ;  but  the  two  wordi  were  soob 
confounded,  and,  if  the  Greek  Cronus  be  the  Asiatic  Moloch  (Movers,  Phoeniikf, 
262,  263.  Bottiger,  Ideen.  i.  219.  225.  sq.),  time  was  certainly  an  element  in  tkft 
conception  of  his  character  as  "  Ancient  of  Days,*'  and  in  the  form  of  an  old 
under  which  he  was  represented  (Buttman,  ib.  33"). 

'»  ^schyl.  Prom.  207.     Eumenid.  2.  Bothe. 

'«  Mythol.  307.  (375). 
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economy  of  nature  as  emanauiig  from  the  cooperalion  of  l»ea- 
ren  and  earth,  in  the  sacred  number  of  twelve  persons."" 

The  real  meaning  of  the  word  Titan  had  been  already  lost 
in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  and  therefore  can  now  only  be  a  topic 
of  fniiUess  dispute,  some  believing  its  BignificatioQ  to  be  "  do- 
minion,"" others  "divinity.""  or  heaven'",  while  others 
moke  it  a  dcsignalion  of  subterrene  powers,  from  Titala,  an 
"Id  ■woi'd  for  earth".  This  last  etymology,  tliough  well  suited 
to  the  Homeric  Titans,  as  Cthonian  gods",  would  ill  agree  with 
the  ehariicter  of  several  members  of  the  Hesiodic  list,  who  are 
tU  children  of  heaven  as  well  as  earth;  and  the  name  seems 
to  have  been  received  by  tlieorists  aa  representing  gene- 
ndly  the  elemental  emanations  of  the  divinity  of  Nature"', 
■hoiD,  as  if  in  dissatisfaction,  he  appeared  to  absorb  back 
ijsin  into  himself",  thus  putting  forth  a  half-formed  world, 
fluctuating  between  the  real  and  the  changeful,  (Rhea,)  until 


IVvi'i  nxio,  pp. 

"  Hesych.  Toc. 
I  itmii  by  B6llig<!t 
-317, « 


re  moDthi,  Ihe  Herculean  kboun,  &c,     Comp.  Wytlenbai 

iS.  304. 

Trn-E,     Pott.  Elym.  Fomh.  ii.  272.    "Tilanei 

a  be  (be  eqniviilenl  nf  "  A.nsk»"  in  FhceniL-ian. 


p.*7. 


in  Theaulian 
Cmnp.  Ideen. 


"  Tin*,"  K  name  of  Ood,  or  of  Japit*r,  in  Elniacan,  whence  Ncptina, 

1^  &c,  atsA  pcrhipi  "  Denu,"  luppnidl  to  be  the  Trojiin  word  far  God  (Dion. 

^  68),      CoDip.   Tilhonui,  Tennci,  Tonnenui,  &c      Pnui.  bt.  26.     Karnie, 

»  UAundo,"  p.  Ifll.     Oerhanl.  "  Qotiheiten  der  Elroiker,-  p.   27.  n.   39. 

1.  P.  as.     UUlIer,  Etmik.  ii.  43.     Onmn]'*  Myth.  i.  175. 

',  Iriih,  Mill  n  aiinikr  word  in  Chineie.     Toan,  Welih  for  lire.     Camp. 


i.  735. 
L  B.  lit.  57; 


illw,  MytboL  3T4.     Tokker".  Jipelui.  2aS. 

I  "iir.T.«{.<'  "xf"'""  >"  He..  Theog.  6B7, 

:.  dvmani  a(  the  wateri  and  of  tlie  earth.  Iliad, 


I 


'!.».  Qaa,  th^ni,  Thyeftn,  Zeni,  &c.     Coio.  TheoH.  157.  459.  17».  890. 

"  Tboi^  167.  "  He  hid  thsm  u  Ihey  were  bum,  nor  lulftrcd  them  to  coma 
W  iata  Lhe  ligbl."  Milllcr  (Kleine  Sehriften,  ii.  p.  18),  approve!  "  cine  Anucht 
mA  4cr  die  Heinchitft  del  Tiunen  tine  Zeit  bueii-hnet,  in  welche  ilrenge  Naliir 
«Mb»mdi  jkeit  in  friedlieher  Vereinignng  and  nihigem  Glpichgiwicht  aller  einHlnen 
Uiku  wallcie,  aber  alle  Freibeit  und  WiUkUhr,  kU«  individuelle  Penonllchktril 
^■^tliTlT*  WeKD  entfemt  vai." 
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the  latter  beoame  bound  to  the  principle  of  '*  aooomplishment" 
and  stability,  (supposed  by  Hermann  to  be  indicated  by  Cio* 
nus,  i.g.  "  Perfious,")  from  whose  advent  the  fbims  of  Being 
and  of  Thought  seemed  to  have  obtained  their  average  per 
manence.  It  has  been  remarked  above  **,  that  the  history  of 
the  gods  is  the  history,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  world,  voi 
that  Hesiod's  theogony  might  equally  well  be  called  cosdo- 
gony.  The  Titanic  cosmogony  of  the  Greeks  may  repieteot^ 
by  a  sort  of  personification,  the  successive  emanations  of 
oriental  metaphysics,  in  which  the  forms  of  life  at  fint  lay,  ai 
it  were,  asleep,  within  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal,  until  the  9- 
parition  of  Bhagavan,  with  a  thousand  heads,  gave  him  pomr 
severally  to  incorporate  and  to  develope  them  ^.  It  aeems  to 
denote  a  time  in  the  world's  history,  or  rather  in  that  of  wsA 
when  the  world  was  only  beginning  to  be  separated  from  Deitfi 
and  when,  as  in  the  Veda  gods,  the  aggregate  forces  of  ooi- 
mical  necessity  were  but  hesitatingly  distributed  into  distinct 
departments.  Thus  may  have  been  formed,  not  delibenitety 
but  unconsciously,  these  first  Greek  gods,  who,  firom  poweis  or 
conceptions,  were,  by  poetry  and  poetical  feeling,  gradually 
transformed  into  persons,  and  who,  from  being  the  aggregata 
of  the  universe  itself,  became  afterwards  the  personified  ances- 
tors of  its  population  and  phenomena*^.  They  were,  no  donbti 
at  first  viewed  as  benevolent,  or  "  givers  of  good,"  similar,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  giants,  though,  like  the  latter,  susceptible 

«»  p.  68. 

^  The  Sohar  atteinpta  to  illustrate  the  myttery  of  aiitetypal  cr«ati(m  by  nlaAi% 
to  Gknes.  xxxvi.  81,  stating  it  thus ;  Antequam  Senior  Seniorum,  occultof  oeeal- 
tonun  (the  hidden  God),  efformaret  figurai  regis  (that  is,  of  the  Macrocoimic  Adn 
Eadmon,  through  whom  the  world  acquired  stability),  principium  et  finis  non  Mli 
Sculpsit  ergo,  et  proportiones  instituit  et  expandit  ante  m  Telum  quoddam,  et  ia  e» 
Kulpsit  et  certi  proportione  distribuit  reges  et  formas  eorum,  ted  n^a  nibttUtnuiL 
Id  ipsum  est  quod  scriptum  extat,  Qenes.  xxxvi.  81,  "  Isti  sunt  reget  qui  ngnaraal 
in  terrSl  Edom,  antequim  regnaret  rex  super  filios  Israel."  Omnia  ista,  qua  icalptft 
sunt,  nee  substiterunt,  nominibus  suis  Tocata  erant,  nee  tamen  sabttitenuit  Qm« 
deseruit  eos,  et  occultavit  se  prse  illis,  Ice     Gfr&rer.  Urchriat,  ii.  4. 

*'  Hymn,  Apollo,  Pyth.  168. 
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of  a  moral  Uanafonnntion",  helpful  deities,  generally  Hpeaking, 
who  iicard  and  grouted  men's  prayers'".  They  had,  do  doubt, 
bh  bistoripol  element, ^ough  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  its 
D&tnre,  or  to  reduce  it,  even  hypothetically,  to  a  wmplo  or  single 
eauBe.  None  of  tbcse  beings,  nor,  indeed,  any  legendary  per- 
sonage, can  be  said,  strictly  speaking,  to  baye  been  the  mere 
oreation  of  a  poeL  The  poet  only  adopted,  connected,  ampli- 
fied, and  to  the  senses  explained,  what  already  bad  a  real 
exiftance  in  common  acceptation.  Hesiod,  and  his  Pierian 
predece«80T3,  inserted  into  their  theogonic  list  ideas  already 
fUDiliar,  and  gave  them,  as  theoretical  antecedents,  a  place  oltin 
to  that  which  they  already  occupied  in  popular  feeUng.  The 
inferenoe,  that  the  Titans  were  never  worshipped,  must  he  eub- 
JBol  to  this  Umitalion.  The  title  of  "  flfioTtfioi  Seoi,"  '•  prior 
gods,"  COD  hardly  have  belonged  tii  them  by  the  mere  arbi- 
trary asaignment  of  the  poet*";  and  v/hf.a  the  gods  of  the 
IMid  ratify  their  oaths"  by  adjuring  these  "  heavenly  powers," 
of  heaven,"  they  must  be  presumed,  according  to  a 
principle'",  to  have  thereby  acknowledged  their 
relative  eminence  and  antiquity. 
lived  a  Titan,  a  reputed  brother  of  the  Sun,  a  sort  of 
tins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sicyon";  another,  Any- 
been  foster-father  of  Hera  in  Arcadia"*;  the  "  good 
of  Marathon,  and  the  Titan  Prometheus",  were  n 
in  the  Titanian  land"  of  Attica.  These  testimonies, 
title  of  hoi,  seem  to  discountenance  the  general  denial 
rfiny  trace  of  Titan  worship".     There  were  altars  of  Pro- 

'  Tb»  taitliborn  "  giant  "  at  Eabsn,  Tiiyut,  i*  laid  Id  hikve  btcn  of  tlwir 

SohiiL  Odj»>aL  321.    SdioL  ApoUon.  Eh.  1.  1128. 
'  Uai.  Vltg.  1  BPd  3. 

■  C™p,  Ulillrr,  Mythol.  374  (37B).    «Khyl.  Eumen.  fl57. 

■  IW,  T.  B»8  ;  lir.  273.  278.    Comp.  Genn.  iiii.  Ifl. 
L  Mcupb.  i.  3.  6—"  T<^'~TBTi.  y.f  T,  <rtnByTmn:  fxt  )•  n  t-^— 


i.  11.  B. 
*  BuUL  id  Had,  li'.  29B 

'  miwr,  Hjiboi.  p.  srs. 
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metheus  in  Attica  andArgolis;  Themis,  and  her  Titanic  sac* 
cessor,  Phoebe,  had  been  worshipped  at  Delphi**;  the  citadel  of 
Cronus,  a  notion  either  founded,  or  aPleast  curiously  paral- 
leled, in  the  mystical  physiology  of  the  East",  was  still,  in  an 
external  sense,  unassailed  in  Hesperia  and  Libya,  and  through- 
out all  the  colonies  of  Phcenicians  as  yet  beyond  the  reach  of 
Hellenic  enterprise *^     The  Eleans  sacrificed  to  Cronus  on  a 
mountain   at  the  vernal  equinox^*,   observing  the  periodical 
atonement  supposed  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  ritual  of 
Nature  in  Uie  golden  age,  when  the  Curetes  officiated  as  his 
ministers^'.     His  name,  like  that  of  his  brother  Titans,  con- 
tinued to  be  attached  to  mountains  and  rivers  where  his  wo^ 
ship  had  been  forgotten ;  for  the  attributes  and  offices  of  the 
Titans  were  replaced  and  absorbed  by  a  different  class  of  deities, 
and  the  very  reason  for  classing  an  anomalous  power  among 
the  exiled  race,  was  because  his  ritual  had  become  generally 
obsolete**.     Yet  even  Earth  had  her  temples  at  Athens,  ^Slg®, 
and  Sparta  **,  and  a  mysterious  solemnity  was  still  attached  to 
the  name  of  Uranus  *^     It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  the 
worship  of  Titans,  of  beings  supposed  to  have  either  repre- 
sented the  whole  of  Nature,  or  its  forces  or  parts,  could  haye 
generally  coexisted   with   that   of  particular  personifications. 
Yet  the  two  systems,  though  cotemporaneously  incompatible, 
may  have  prevailed  in  a  certain  sense  successively.     The  semi- 
personification  of  a  Titan  may  have  formed  a  real  transition  to 
the  personal  agents  of  epic  poetry,  from  the  mystical  or  Orphic 

^  iEschyl.  Bum.  6. 

*  "  K(»f»v  rv^rif " — see  particularly  the  14th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Bnoch.  L 
LyduB.  iv.  38.  Movers,  Phoenizier,  258,  259.  312.  Daumer,  Feuer  u.  Xolodi 
Dienst.  p.  20.  Of  this  all  Titan  architecture  was  an  imitation,  for  Gronni,  like  tilt 
Phenician  Sidyk,  or  Egyptian  Pthah,  was  the  Demiurgus  or  consummate  artificer 
of  the  heavens.     Eurip.  Frag.  Sysiphus,  i  34.     Plutarch,  de  Plac.  L  6. 

*»  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  17.  Creuz.  p.  562.  ♦»  Paus.  vi.  20.  1. 

**  Paus.  V.  7.  4 ;  viii.  2.  1. 

43  t(  (^y   a/Liav^art^xi   ytyoiiaa$v   at    rifiaif   n   xaj   vatraTo^i*  ijiXiXmtm^',  fttTK 
^Tdtrttt  t»s  irif«»  Ko^fctf.'*     Plutarch,  de  defect.  Orac.  21. 

**  Paus.  i.  22 ;  iii.  11.     Soph.  Antig.  338. 

*^  Lennep's  Hesiod,  Th.  102. 
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view  of  higher  anliquity,  Biid  tho  pOBition  occupied  by  the 
Titans  iit  Hesiod  may  he  a  correct  representation  of  their  me- 
taphysicnl  fuid  historical  charncter,  as  conDecting  the  present, 
or  heroic  age,  with  the  elemental  and  "  nameless  "  worship  of 
the  past.  Their  personality  belongs  ratlier  to  the  more  modem 
religion  of  Greece,  their  existence  lo  its  earliest  feelings  and 
thonghta.  They  had  not.  indeed,  as  n  class,  been  objects  of 
general  worship  prior  to  the  Olympian  powers  ;  many  of  them, 
however,  had  been  worshipped  severally  and  locally,  and,  in  tlia 
aggregate,  they  were  a  miscellaneous  tribe  suited  to  include  a 
variety  of  anomalous  beings,  either  tlie  superseded  local  deities 
of  Ancient  Greek  or  Phoenician  nature  worship,  moral  and  me- 
taphysical conceptions,  or  occasionally  certain  foreign  deities 
seeming  lo  be  analogous  to  them  in  natiure  ",  and  separated  by 
■  scarcely  definable  inlervnl  from  heroes  or  demons".  All 
these  were  "  Titans,"  us  being  divine  persons,  yet  differing  both 
in  natare  and  position  from  the  poetical  gods,  and  representing 
the  efforts  of  a  series  of  poets,  both  before  and  after  Hesiod. 
to  give  a  plausible  commencement  to  the  modem  god  world,  and 
to  inclnde  in  n  single  theory  all  the  lamificntions  of  popular 
belief.  The  gods  of  a  suppressed  tribe  or  earlier  date  were 
(naembered  eitlier  as  heroes  or  Titans,  and  the  distinction  is 
often  rather  accidental  tlian  real.  There  were  two  possible 
ms  for  banishing  Cronus  to  the  west ;  one,  because,  by 
►  dynasty  of  Zeus,  in  other  words,  by  Hellenic  power,  the 
hip  of  the  Phoenician  Moloch,  the  nearest  modem  repre- 
itioD  of  Cronus,  was  really  confined  (o  tho  Western  Medi- 
and  secondly  and  chiefly,  because  in  theological 
i  a  bnniBhed  pod  fi)IIowod  the  course  of  the  declining 
that  extreme  bourne,  "  Utipina  raiHt,"  where  the 
I  region  was  ideally  confounded  with  tlic  luider  world. 
n  those  traditionary  Titans  had  lost  their  supernal  domi- 
li  and,  from  whatever  cause,  either  their  original  Cthonian 

PSupb.  B}>.  VK.  Adann, 

ID  the  fin  ttm.  perwnilied  a*  "Hjm',"  n  mtleil  ■  "Titm"  inn  of  Eiurth. 
'.     Slpph.  Bji.  8vHf. 
VOt.  I.  U 
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cbaroctfiT,  tlie  astronomical  vicissitudes  of  t)ieir  career  as  Na- 
ture Gods,  or  the  oxteraal  circumstauces  which  in  part  obti- 
tfimled  their  worsiup,  had  been  obliged  to  find  an  asylum  in 
the  world  of  shadefl".  they  gradually  assumed  more  or  less  of 
B  sinister  aspect  as  adversaries  of  the  more  explicit  and  popu- 
lar goda  who  had  virtually  banished  them.  Transcendent  power 
or  skill,  whether  exhibited  in  human  ingenuity,  or  on  tlic 
grander  scale  of  nature,  seems  in  on  early  stage  of  myihicul 
development  lo  be  generally  invested  with  an  ambiguity  of 
aspect  which  may  be  easily  misinterpreted;  so  that  the  Tel- 
chines  were  sometimes  benevolent  mechanics,  sometimes  mis- 
chievous magicians'";  killing  Apis,  and  revolting  against  Sac- 
chus  they  united  the  demoniacal  with  tiie  divine".  Cironni- 
stances  in  the  case  of  the  Titans  gave  greater  prominenoa  to 
the  evil  aspect;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  consistency,  it  not 
became  usual,  in  speaking  of  a  Titan  whose  traditional  chi- 
racter  was  unquestionably  good,  to  say  be  was  an  exception  to 
the  general  rebellion  of  those  beings",  whose  mytliical  malig- 
nity was  in  exact  analogy  with  that  of  the  giants,  the  one  having 
warred  on  Cronus,  as  tlio  other,  in  later  times,  on  Zeus". 
like  many  of  our  own  elves  and  evil  spirits,  which  are  only 
the  discarded  gods  of  our  Fagan  ancestors,  these  originally 
cosmical  agents  were  tlius,  with  some  seeming  escepdons". 
degraded  into  powers  exclusively  fiendish  or  "Hypotartarean"; 
and  in  the  spirit  by  which  the  impostures  of  the  Buddliists  were 
translated  by  Marco  Polo  into  diabolical  miracles,  and  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  became  the  demons  of  the  Jews",  tlie  name  of 
Titan  was  apphed,  first,  it  is  said",  by  Onomacritus,  to  those 
emissaries  of  Typlion  who  tore  in  pieces  the  body  of  Osiris  or 
Dionysus  Orpheus,  when  Pallas  rescued  the  bleeding  heart, 

<■  tliad,  lir.  QT9.     fKhrl.  Prom.  21S.     Bolhe.  Tlieog.  6D7. 
»  CreoK.  8.  iii.  IE.    Stmbo,  liv.  664.  >•  QuignaDl,  U.  ii.  377,  280. 

•'  Serv.  »d  ^n.  it.  119.  '■  Scrv.  ib.  vi.  580. 

■'  Such  na  ihe  Orphic  Hemic.     Hci.  Th.  42i. 

»  "  nmtm  tl  tui  rw  !/»•  iai/uum  ;"  ujt  Ihe  Fulin  icvi.  5.      The  nune  B«]- 
ubub  it,  perhapi,  an  inatance  of  the  umc  Mndenc]-.     Hovtn,  PhaGniiia,  2 
»  Mikllpr,  Mythnl.  3111,  Irani.  31B.     Diod.  S.  iv.  6. 
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and  Apollo  buried  the  collected  fragmenttf  on  Parnassus.  It 
should  however  be  observed  that  the  iunovation  applies  to  tiie 
use  of  llie  name  only,  not  to  the  idua,  which,  ns  in  the  muti- 
lation of  Uranus,  was  already  faniihar  among  the  symbols  of 
Nature- worship ;  that  Cronus  ruled  peaeefiilly  in  the  far  West 
over  the  heroes  who  had  revered  him  on  earth",  and  that  his 
compeers,  themselves  originally  the  physical  dispersion  they 
were  afterwards  made, to  cause,  had  become  permanent  tenants 
of  the  shades  through  the  establishment  of  tlie  reign  of  Zeiiti. 


WAR  OF  THE  TITANS. 
The  Centimanes,  Cyclops,  and  TiUms  are,  tlieologioally 
speaking,  only  varied  forms  of  each  other  aa  children  of  the 
elements,  hidden,  hound,  or  absorbed  by  their  mysterious 
parent,  and  capriciously  restored  to  the  upper  world  to  suit 
ihe  change  of  conception  or  purpose  of  the  poet.  The  parent, 
vho  virtually  unites  tlie  characters  of  Uranus,  Cronus,  and 
Zeus  under  the  general  name  "  wariif,"'  allies  himself  witli  the 
one  in  order  to  go  through  the  drama  ofawnr  in  order  to  establish 
bis  kingdom  by  conquering  the  otlier.  In  the  pragmatical 
teoae  of  the  genealogist,  Zeus  is  youngest  of  divine  persons'; 
yet  reoily  he  is  older  tlian  his  brothers',  older  limn  Cronus,  and 
the  world'.  He  is  represented  as  an  eternal  being  who  ruled 
ercn  before  Ids  birtli ;  for  tlie  oracles  of  heaven  and  earth 
pTen  to  Cronus  respecting  his  children,  are  the  "  behests  of 
Zeus,"'  He  was  once  threatened  with  the  imprisonment  of  his 
predecessors";  but  the  same  physical  confederates  who  assisted 

*  On  K  nppiHitiDn  bere4flcT  to  bo  alluded  to,  Ihnt  the  Croniati,  golden,  and  beroic 
Vtn  TiMiutljr  the  nme,  (he  laltcr,  with  iti  lUrlu  of  the  bniliar  intetcoune  ot 
pdi  ud  men,  being  th«  Epic  tertian  oC  the  theologiea!  Ides.  OSIlIing'i  H»iail,  Th. 
Ul.   Works,  111,  189.     Iliid,  xiT.  279.     Bultmao,  Mylhol,  ii.  33.  63. 

'  Tkeog.  I.  602.  617.  '  TheiiK.  13T.  467, 

'  Ui»d,iiii.  366  i  xr.  aOl.  •  Orph.  Fmg.  ri. 

"tWWS-  •  Iliad,  i.  399, 
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liim  against  the  Titans  enabled  Itiin  to  defeat  the  malice  of  his 
new  fldversaries,  uiid  to  ret«in  his  poetical  aupreraacy.  He  was 
mnde  by  the  Orpltici  to  perform  the  same  mysterious  process  of 
self-development  tiscribed  by  older  bitrds  to  Cronus,  the  "  all- 
swallowing  and  all  restoring," '  and  to  contain  lienven,  earth, 
and  sea  witliin  himself.  It  was  necessary  thnt  tlie  poet  should 
be  able,  in  a  plausible  way,  lo  sliow  by  what  means  the  victo- 
rious god  was  enabled  to  supersede  liia  predecessors,  the  "  com- 
panions" or  diversified  manifestations  of  Cronns*.  If  Cronus 
reigned  of  old,  llie  analogy  of  human  affairs  of  course  implied 
n  dethronement ;  and,  an  gods  could  not  die,  a  banishment  or 
imprisonment.  In  carrying  out  too  the  dramatic  scheme, 
it  was  inevitable  that  tlie  idea  respecting  the  nature  of 
Titans  should  tmdergo  a  change  assimilating  them  more  closely 
to  the  Homeric ;  hence,  in  ilie  later  part  of  the  poem,  tliey  are 
called  "Cthonii;"*  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  suub 
beings  as  Hyperion  and  Oceimus,  Themis  and  Mnemosyne, 
constituting  essential  parts  of  the  physical  and  moral  world, 
and  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Olvmpian  Gods,  sliould  have  dcUbe- 
rutfly  been  allowed  to  remain  among  tlie  enemies  who  attacked 
them.  The  great  iustrumeuts  of  cosmogouical  development 
were  strife  and  love.  These,  represented  by  tlie  familiar  sym- 
bols of  Mars  and  Venus,  had  been  the  two  immemorial  factors 
of  creation,  the  twin  daughters  of  Night.  The  birth  of  Eros" 
was  tlie  condition  precedent  to  tlie  commencement  of  genera- 
lion,  and  tlie  mutilation  of  Uranus,  in  which  the  symbols  of 
hostihly  and  sterility  were  united,  was  followed  by  the  birth  of 
the  Furies,  and  was  the  earliest  precedent  of  feud  personified  in 
"  Eris"  with  her  numerous  and  disastrous  offspring".  The  poet 
of  the  great  cosmological  strife  of  Troy,  tliat  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  close  connection  between  human  loves  and  htmian 
misfortunes",  if  he  does  not  enter  into  the  details  of  preced 


Orph.  Hjmn,  12,     Comp.  ThMg.  S90. 

"K(»»-^.,  .."■«."    Th«g.  861. 

•  V.  697. 

'  ..  120. 

"  Theog.  22B. 

.■    axhyi.  ch«ph.  wr. 
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quarrels,  betrays  by  several  alluaious  au  acqutiiiitatice  with  tlieir 
existence.  He  speaks  of  tbs  Titans  as  pinced  by  Zeus  in  a 
brazen  dungeon,  as  deep  below  earlli  as  eartli  is  below  heaven ; 
and  the  tlireat  denounced  to  Mara'"  corroborates  the  seeming 
iiidmalion  of  some  ancient  feud  among  the  gods  as  the  cause 
(if  tlie  imprisonment  War,  tlie  most  energetic  scene  of  human 
action,  was  the  favourite  subject  of  the  epic.  Several  wiu's 
ure  described  by  the  theogonist  as  having  been  waged  by  Zeus 
before  the  final  establishment  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  attempt 
lo  wind  up  antique  cosmogonical  materials  into  an  epic  cata- 
strophe is  everywhere  conspicuous,  even  in  tJio  etymologiciJ  sig- 
niGcBQCy  given  by  Hesiod  lo  the  name  Titan  ",  the  making  the 
Titan  war  a  retahalion  for  the  cruelty  of  Cronus",  and  still 
more  in  later  compilers,  who,  leas  regardful  of  theological  pro- 
fundity than  of  a-sllieticnl  propriety,  endeavoured  ta  supply 
from  arbitrary  invention  what  they  thought  defective  in  the 
Btory  as  a  consecutivo  series  of  events  and  persons.  Hence,  in 
Apollodorus,  Uranus  is  no  longer,  as  in  Heaiod,  a  part  uf 
nature,  but  the  original  personiiied  occupant  of  tiie  seat  after- 
wards assumed  by  Zeus;  tlie  Centimanes  and  Cyclops  alone 
ire  concealed  or  bound  by  liim,  else  it  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible for  their  Titan  brothers  to  have  taken  part  in  his  muti- 
lation and  detliTonement.  The  completion  of  this  act,  accom- 
panied by  the  descent  of  fertilizing  dew  from  heaven,  and  the 
msuing  birth  of  Aphrodite  vrith  her  girdle,  emblematic  of  tho 
continuing  harmony  of  which  Eros  was  the  germ,  is  in  the 
older  Theogony  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
•cries  of  Titanic  developments  or  generations;  wliich,  so  far 
from  being  impeded  by  ilie  "  hvputaj'tarean"  imprisonment  of 
ll»  parents,  are  but  a  continuation  of  the  births  of  prolific 
Out  of  the  Titans  issues  universal  being;  first,  the 
(•inily  bom  of  Pontus,  Oceanus,  and  Tethys ;  next,  tlie  hea- 
'wlf  bo<lies,  the  progeny  of  Theia  and  Hyperion,  of  Krios, 
™HOB,  and  Phoehc,  personifications  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
I  descend  from  Cronus  and  Bhen.  men  from  the  loins  of 
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Japetus;  acd  from  Tliemis  and  Muotnosyno  ate  bom  in  due 
time,  though  not  until  after  the  eBtabliBhmeDt  of  the  reign  of 
Zeus,  the  Korm  and  Muses,  i.  e.,  t)ie  institutions  and  adorn- 
ments of  BociftI  and  spiritual  life.  Ab  Aphrodita  the  type  of 
woman,  or  theogonic  antecedent  of  Pandora,  the  celestial  em- 
blem of  love,  »eemed  often  to  change  into  an  Eris  or  Erinnys  ", 
so  war  changes  into  her  sister"  peace,  and  becomes  tlie  pre- 
lude to  fertjlily  and  harmony.  Chaos  reigns  only  while  wnr 
continues.  Tlie  generations  of  Zeus,  nmoundng  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  worid  both  physJctd  and  moral,  proceed  only 
when  after  a  long  series  of  conflicts  tlie  peaceful  order  of  his  reign 
has  begun  ";  and  when  Here,  borrowing  the  cestus  of  harmony, 
visits  tlie  mystic  grottoes  of  Lemnos  in  order  to  make  a  con- 
federacy with  the  children  of  Night  for  renewing  tlie  long- 
interrupted  intercourse  of  the  ancient  pareuls  of  Nature  in  tbe 
arms  of  her  consort  on  Gargarus". 

§   15. 

JAI'ETUS   AND    PROMETHEUS. 

Man  being,  according  to  the  prevailing  idea,  autochthonous, 
bom  out  of  the  elements,  it  followed  that  the  parentage  of  lueu 
as  well  as  gods  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Titan  sons  of  heaven 
and  earth',  and  that  Jupctus,  tlic  Greek  patriarch  after  tbe 
common  genealogy',  should  rank  with  Cronus  luid  Rhea,  The 
fatliers  of  the  worid  were  of  course  fathers  of  mankind,  and  in 
mythical  language  the  first  of  men  is  often  identical  with  the 
first  of  Gods;  thus  Agamenanon  was  understood  to  be  a  per- 
sonification, either  Carian  or  Amyelajan,  of  Zeus',  and  Hermes- 
Cadmus,  to  be  the  builder  not  only  of  Thebes  but  of  the  Universe. 
In  the  same  way  Japetus,  tho  husband  of  Asia,  in  other  words 


"  Klaann,  MawM,  ],  41. 

'■  Theog.  881. 

I  'tiiwrifin  Hrij»  r{>)u>H.     Orph.  I 


'■  Theog.  22*,  225. 

•  IlUd,  lir.  308.  351. 

i.  1.    Camp.  Hymn  Tylb.  ApoUo. 


'  Hm.  Frag.  Golll.  29,  31.     Pind.  01.  ii.  80. 
■■  Clem.  Al«.  Protr.  xi.  p.  32.   Poll.   D«hi.ld,  Vuthalk,  i 
Oiihom.  313. 
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a  name  supposed  to  be  ABiatic*,  and  wliioli  became  proverbial 
in  Greece  OS  expressing  tbe  liigUest  antiquity*,  has  been  con- 
jectured to  be  the  god,  tlie  "  father  Jah,"  of  the  Caueasiftn 
tribes',  the  saioe  supreme  power  who  occaaionally  assumes  the 
lUlied  Dames  of  Jasion,  Jasus,  Jason',  and  who  was  naturally 
conibunded  with  liis  presumed  equivalent,  Zeus'.  Japeius  has 
iJs«  been  compared  to  the  ludian  Brahma,  nt  ouco  man  and 
Uod,  under  his  title  Pmjapiti,  "Lord  of  Creatures,"  a  title 
belonging  eillier  to  God  or  to  the  first  and  most  intelligent  of 
ihe  beings  made  by  bim,  rcsemhUng  the  Creator  himself  iu 
form,  and  like  bim  exercising  extensive  dominion".  A  nearer 
porBllel  may  perhaps  be  found  iu  the  Arcadian  "^pytus"'" 
■  suiname  of  the  deity  at  Tegea",  and  ancestor  of  the  Mes- 
genian  kings'*.  As  husbaud  of  Themis,  (the  eartli,  or  its  dark 
recesees.)  "  Japutus  is  God  of  heaven,  or  Uranus'*,  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  duubting  him  to  be  the  same  who  appears 
as  pntrinrch  of  the  North  in  Hebrew  tradition  " ;  for  the  He- 
biews  habitually  appropriated  the  conceptions  of  the  nations 

*  BhWr,  Tarlu]!*,  p.  457.     Herod,  iv.  IS.  •  Arulaph.  Cloudi,  eSS. 

*  Japctoi  fer  JapiUi,  i.  ;.  Deui-patci,  or  Dieipiiei.  Battmiui'B  U,vthoL  i.  224. 
brid,  Onchiciile,  Iimel,  i.  S30.     Comp.  Weiike,  Pnnnetheiui,  p.  SBD. 

*  Sm,  DoTJci  for  Shi.     Comp.  Diod.  S.  v.  18. 

*  Jsras,  <.  jr.  i>  Zcai,  u  f.tthec  of  Amphion.  Pherecyd.  Vmg.  iivL  p.  21D. 
■bmb.  Sep".  Ham.  Oiju.  x't.  252.  Or  Jntrni,  na  hnabiuid  of  Mtdca-Hcra.  Comp. 
laiW,  Oiehom.  260.  276.     Juidn,  xlii.  3  ;  or  MnlFa-Arlemis,  Uiod.  ic.  SI,  S'2. 

*  Omo.  L  26.     Prolm  lili.  6.     2  Ejdrai.  vi.  4, 

■  "Father  of  oinhl'"  "  Pain.  viii.  47.  3. 

"  Called  "  *p)-lidEB."     Pttiii.  iv.  3.  5. 

"••T»imu,"  Hincrt.  The  "Dnrt;"  Ihe  oiacle-giving  godil.M  frum  Ulow. 
Difk.  a.  78.  Diod.  S.  v.  07— hence  repreunted  wilh  her  eyei  bouud,  or  ilccping- 
WiB^lnaui,  Denkmnle,  L  2.  6.  p.  405,  ISmo.  ed.— wife  of  AiLbduu,  or  "Tham- 
■Mi'MTb^uto.    UUUcr,  Uirhom.  164.  >q.     Cnmp.  Crauz.  Ham.  Briefe,  34. 

*  Sebd.  Aiml.  PhmiL  254.  A  nnmc  perhaps  fonned  like  Jnnns,  Juno,  Diana,  Sc. 
hm  Btrm.  FoTKh.  it  SOB  ;  and  if  go,  the  ihort  menlian  of  tlie  Tiuna  in  Uonici, 
"'^Btatmnd  OnDiu,"  wonld  comttly  indicate  the  receiied  order  of  boingi  who 
Mnded  Zeus. 

"  He  precede*,  initead  of  following,  Dcucslion,  the  Greek  Koah ;  thiTefore.  ot)i 
^•Ute  (ProawthcDi,  p.  301),  Jnpelua  ii  nn  mare  Japhct  thnn  HuAai  is  Medea, 
'<^  Juan,  or  Miwct  Muireui.     Comp.  WvlBford  <in  the  English  languiii;.',  p.  137. 
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with  wliom  tliey  came  succesHirely  in  contncl",  and  many  pane 
of  Lhe  Fentateucli  are  now  well  understood  to  be  of  much  later 
dnle  than  is  usually  soppoaed",  "  tienealogy,"  says  Valcker". 
■'  is  the  only  clue  throug-h  the  labyrinth  of  mytholt^cal  in- 
quiry ;  and  if  every  roythuB  once  had  n  meaning,  so.  ton,  heA 
every  genealogy,  however  in  itself  conirodicLory  or  impro' 
hable.  The  genealogy  of  Prometlieus  supposes  him  either  to 
be  first  pnrenl,  or  at  least,  the  earliest  birlli  of  nature.  He  is 
Bon  of  JapetUH  and  Clymene,  or  of  Eurj'medon  and  Here, 
nephew  of  the  all-tatiicr  Oceanua",  and,  if  Jtipetus  be  Uranos, 
is  himself  a  Urauid  like  his  reputed  brother  Atlas'*.  His 
mother's  name  chants  from  Clymene  to  Themis,  or  earth, 
two  expressions,  says  j^schylus,  for  the  same  idea"  ;  or  again 
to  Asia,  or  Here,  p^e^^o^B  to  her  marriage  with  Zeus";  his 
wife  Pandora,  another  name  of  earth  ",  or  of  Nature's  mother, 
is  said  to  have  been  ancestress  of  the  Greeks  by  Zeua  ",  whose 
intimato  connection  with  Prometheus  is  hinted  in  their  mp- 
terious  dependence  on  each  other  in  ^schylus^ ;  she  is  daugh- 
ter and  also  mother  of  Deucalion,  and  being  wife  both  of  Pro- 
metheus and  of  Zeus,  it  would  seem  as  if  all  three  personages 
were   considered   as   substantially  identical".      Again,    Pro- 


n  of  ths  0.  T.  acc^uati  to  Oreek 


lebrevs  until  lb« 


"  Sec  inntanccs  of  n] 
Volckcr,  jRpediB,  317°. 

"  For  Giamplf,  the  nnmo  Jann  eould  not  lutve  resiched  Iba  1 
luniaa  cotoniei  lL<d  Mbiined  celcbrilj.     K.  O.  Mliller,  Crchsn.  p.  9S. 

"  Jnpelni,  12». 

'•  ApoUod.  i.  1.  S.     Udib.  11.  {.  SOI.  Sie.  302. 

»  Piod.  R  iii.  eo.     H)g.  f.  Prn-f. 

'■  Prom.  Bolbc,  2U8.  Dciu«t«  Imd  l!ie  name  erf  Tbcmii  in  Areadin.  Puia.  liiL 
S5.  i,  and  al  Pdphi,  Thcmii  wai  nicceianr  of  Gks.  £Kh)-l.  Bnm.  2.  Wetckcr, 
Tril.  *].  Id  Iho  hjmn  in  the  DeJiaD  Apollo  (13*),  Themii  underwkei  the  o(B«  af 
nurw  lo  the  um  of  Lalona. 

••  BchoL  Iliad,  xlv.  205. 

"  Eehnl.  Ariitoph.  Aiei,  671.    fiomw,  Epigr.  7.     Beijch.  ad.  ». 

"  Hauod  (Lfdoi  dc  Mem.  4)  Ireati  Pondoia  aa  Hhca,  making  her  hubud 
panOlgl  with  Croou»  or  Uranus. 

"  JUcbyl.  Prom.  Bothe.  748.  Comp.  (IB7. 

"  Bchol.  Apollon.  iii,   1086.     Hit.  Frag.  GiiuL  30,  SI.     Hfnce  HtllM  i> 
of  Zfui.      Eurip.  Mrlanippt,  Png.  2. 


'  HcllcD  ia  N^^ 
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mellieus  is  father  of  Isio-Io",  and  even  of  Zeus  himself" ;  so 
that  his  character  as  a  personificatiou  of  the  Supreme  Bmng  13 
fully  borne  out  id  genealogies,  which,  if  to  be  rehed  on  for 
nothing  else,  are  at  loaat  authentic  records  of  the  opinions 
of  their  authors.  Tlie  starling  point  of  human  geDenIogie» 
vas  commonly  occupied  by  ti  god.  The  paternal  relation  of 
Prometheus  to  Deucalion  is  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Hesiodic  "  Hcioi,""  the  oldest  Greek  Heroogony  known  to  us, 
and  was  probably  mentioned  in  the  songs  on  wliich  vas  founded 
the  Deucahoneia  of  Hcllanicns ;  but  nothing  is  more  gratui- 
tous than  to  liuiil  the  nge  of  a  story  to  that  of  the  writer  who 
happims  to  be  the  earliest  reporter  of  it.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  merely  arbitrary  choice  which  plnced  I'romotlieus  at 
the  head  of  Hellenic  genealogy  in  Pthiotis,  Thebes,  and  Athens ; 
and  the  only  reason  why  the  legend  of  the  Japhetidte  can  be 
supposed  to  occupy  its  present  place  in  the  Theogony,  a  poem 
confined  to  the  recital  of  gods  and  demigods",  is  ilie  poetical 
necessity  tliat  the  divine  powers  descended  from  Uriinus  should 
be  finally  disposed  of  before  tlie  empire  of  Zeus  could  be  pcr- 
m&itetitly  established,  ^schylus,  therefore,  committed  no 
innovation  when  he  designated  Prometheus  as  "a  god;"  and 
lAotantius  mistakes  the  conception  of  his  character  both  as  a 
god  and  as  a  man,  when  he  urges  an  objccijon  equally  appli- 
cable to  Nimrod  and  oilier  Scripture  personagos.  Ihiit  llie 
creation  and  the  penal  cataclysm  were  improbably  compressed 
■within  the  limits  of  two  hves".  It  is  more  easy,  however,  to 
assert  the  general  divinity  of  Prometheus  than  lo  particularize 
il  Had  ho  been  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Homeric  Epic,  he 
*ould  probably  have  been  placetl  among  the  "  Hypotartarenn  " 
powers  in  association  with  Japetus  and  Cronus.  He  was  ao- 
'^Tdingly  described  in  poeti7  as  a  Titan",  the  nearest  approach 
^bich  the  heroic  muse  could  with  propriety  make  towardc  the 

**  Clem.  Alii.  Stnni.  p.  322*.     PIntanfa,  tiu  ud  Oairif,  3,     Iiiri.  Pn>g. 
*■  Ljdiu  ia  Heni.  Roltiei,  p.  22S.  ■*  Schol.  Apollon.  iii.  1038. 

*  Goiiling.  Pmf.  iiY.  and  in.i.  "   D*  Orig.  Error,  ii.  10.  p.  UC. 

"  S«phoc!«,  Miip.  Celoo.  SB.     Eurip.  Fhtcni...  1120.     I"n.  155. 
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EpcdlicatJOD  of  a  nature-god.  "Titan"  beoanie  afterwards  a 
lille  proper  lo  the  sun",  that  lumioary  being  first  and  most 
conspicuous  among  t)ie  sjmbols  of  nnture  norahip.  Apollo 
and  Hercules  are  both  in  this  sense  "  Titans ; "  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  thiok  that  tlie  Oi'phic  livmn  infringes  the  technictl 
precision  of  tlte  old  tijeology  when  it  addresses  the  T^tu 
Cronus,  the  "  all-cunning,"  the  "  all- gen  era  ting,"  as  "  «»w 
[If D^mfltu. " "  Prometheus,  as  parent  or  child  of  univenal 
uatnro,  is  more  piulicultirly  culled  tho  "Fire-Dearer,"**  ilia 
giver  of  light  and  heat,  ftud  even  of  life  and  intellectual  atUdn- 
ments  to  mankind".  In  the  Veda"  there  are  three  giwl 
gods,  the  Fire,  tho  Ai)',  and  the  Sun,  inhabiting  respecdrely 
the  earth,  the  middle  region,  and  tbe  heavens.  Promethtnu 
brought  down  lo  earth  the  fire  of  heaven,  and  in  the  earliest 
poetical  philosopliy  of  Greece  of  ivliich  its  mythology  was  in 
some  Inspects  an  anticipation,  a  similar  notion  was  &xpre!u<cd 
dogmaiictdly  in  the  belief  that  tbe  "  ffiyai  wofof,"  or  sptiiigs 
of  subterranean  fire,  are  nourished  by  meteoric  agents  and  by 
solar  heat  '*.  It  is  moat  natural  to  suppose  that  the  inventiuu 
or  "  stealing"  of  fire  by  the  Titiin  god  Prometheus  primarily 
indicates  tlic  comniunieatiDii  of  heat  mid  warmlli  Irom  heaven 
to  eartli  by  the  sun,  that  immemorial  object  of  Greek  wor 
eliip*",  that  type  of  divine  munificeuce  whioh  for  ever  bestows 

»  Orph.  Argon.  BI4.     Hjinn,  ui.  2.     VirB,  ^n.  iv,  lla. 

"  Orjiii.  U.  li.  1,  nnd  isiii   3.  ■'  lb,  jtii.  7. 

"  Soj.h.  Mi.  Colon.  65.     "  niftVi  ©"<■" 

"  Apollod.  i.  7. 

*■  Limen,  Ind.  Ant  L  TOS.  In  tho  Aitaivjn  Biiihmnna  ihe  fire  of  tbe  earth  ii 
Agni ;  celMtiot  lire,  Viihnau. 

"  E>  i.  TM|  ..X**.!  T»  >■(  ru;  nftTMi.  Sinipl.  ie  CieId.  P.  1S8.  Orph.  Fng. 
viii.  ir.  Lncret.  ii.  5B1.  Slrabo,  xi«.  fl28,  ipniki  of  the  kindliug  ol  the  Cm»- 
keknunieiie,  or  Solfetnra  frnm  the  tkj,  ind  tbe  kibib  idea  is  eipreMed  in  the  Wmy  •( 
Mpm  in  FoQEiniu.    JIcl  Tbeng.  G05. 

"  Plato,  Lnw.,  ..  2.  Cmlyl  p.  33.  Wii.kelmfln,  Allegotie,  eh.  ii.  t  135.  Tbe 
tmdiliaDol  baunlf  of  bumaniied  )(ih1«,  inch  ni  Promelheu),  Oain't,  and  Jemthecd,  ii 
H  tommenlarj-  on  tbe  phjuunl  iniiniikencc  of  the  Sun.  ll  wu,  probaUj-,  ihrengh 
iIki  tune  iden  th»t  Ljciu  mid  Cheiinaren*  (Buuimcr  und  iviiitcr)  came  to  lie  childrrn 
of  rromelhcui.     (Tmum,  Lyti^hr.  136). 
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iu  benefiu  wiihout  being  itself  dinuiiished  or  impovorislied. 
And  aa  ligl>t  aud  heat  were  supposed  to  be  nourished  by  jhok- 
ture,  and  Lo  produce  oil  tilings  by  union  wicli  it,  his  wile  is  eii 
oceanic  nympb,  and  so  also  is  bis  mother,  its  the  fire  god  of 
Egypt  is  son  of  the  oceanic  Nile*'.      The  exercises  of  miming. 
wresdiog,  dancing,  hurling  the  discus,  ifcc.,  on  solemn  occa- 
sioDS,  derived  ilieir  primary  and  religious   import  from  the 
rerolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  of  which  they  wero  sym- 
bols*'; the  earthly  forms  of  the  gods  were  made  to  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possible  those  ascribed  lo  iliom  in  the  eky,  and  there- 
fore Demeter,  Artemis,  and  Dionysus,  as  well  as  Hepbiestus 
imd  Prometheus  at  Colonos*'  were  figured  as  torch-benrers, 
the  celebrated  Attic  torch  race  held  in  honour  of  some  of  these 
ddlieB  being  presumably  meant  to  represent  the  sun's  light 
bom«  unextinguished  and  un  con  laminated  from  eoal  lo  west. 
The  in%'entton  of  iire,  attributed  in  Egypt  to   Ptiinli,  was  by 
lbs  Ar^ves  ascribed  to  Pboroncus"  ;  and  it  naturally  followed 
thit  I'horoncus  and  Prometlieus  should  bo  identified  in  the 
pareulnge  of  Jo".     The  Titanic  divinities  of  nature  were  all 
lienefactors  of  mankind'";  the  correlated  gods  Prometheus, 
Hcphestus,  and  Athene,  were  accounted  to  have  supplied  them 
•iih  arms  and  aria;  and  as  Sjlenus,  the  father  of  the  firma- 
Bnai",  describes  to  his  audience  the  origin  of  the  univei*ae  ", 

I  Uranus,  first  king  of  men,  is  also  their  earliest  in- 
or",  so  Prometheus  is  father  of  arts  and  civilization,  and 
in  B  higher  sense  bis  mythical  otfice  of  bringing  forth 
k  out  of  the  head  of  Zeus".     Tliia   higher  meaning 


fa  V.  D.  iii.  22.     Diod.  8.  i.  1 
iK.S.    Ovid,  Hh.  t.  T&e. 
"U**^,  VorhaUe,  ii.  pp.  70,  71. 


Suidut. 
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Ueliol.    Sebol.  Ambux.  nd 
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however,  as  well  as  the  many  tr^irions  of  the  astrological 
knowledge  of  the  snn-god,  however  obvious",  were  only  secon- 
dary applications  of  a  legend  originally  physicnL  Promelhene 
is  master  of  wisdom,  in  the  same  sense  as  Hermes  or  Atlas", 
that  is,  as  the  all-pervuding  spirit  ofnaturti".  But  ilic  phy- 
sical conception  appears  under  two  aspects,  the  complicuud 
symbolism  of  tlie  original,  and  its  poetical  udaptatjons  or  mela- 
iBorpboses. 

Prometheus  is  not  an  Homeric  deity,  his  attributes  nearly 
coinciding  and  being  absorbed  in  those  of  Hermes  and 
Hephaistus**,  as,  for  instance,  in  opening  the  head  of  Zeus", 
nrrangiug  the  ofBces  of  the  gods,  perfonning  ilieir  commands, 
and  distributing  tlieir  gifts  to  mankind'",  HcpliEestus,  ns  well 
as  Prometheus,  was  patron  of  the  Athenian  guild  of  pollers: 
both  were  fire  gods  assoi-iated  in  llio  riles  and  temples  of  die 
Ceramicus  ns  in  general  tradition";  and  the  story  of  Pro- 
tnetbeus,  the  mnn-maker,  may  havo  been  founded  in  a  real 
mytliicol   conneciioii  between   the   son  of  Cl\iuene  and  tiK 

"  Ckero,  Tm-'.  v,  3.    Bctr.  to  Virg.  tel.  vi.  i2. 

'•  fineid,  i.  741. 

"  n»Ta  lym  HH(,     Comp.  An»x.  Ftogm.  8.     Iliad,  ii.  185. 

"  Thiu  Ilcnnei  advitsi  Dcuoiliun  lu  Ihruw  Ibc  iIoik  ■  which  Iwcune  own ;  Pl«' 
metbeD*  to  build  Ibn  ark.  Apultud.  i.  7.  2.  Ucnnci  U  protNtur  uid  beneSKttc, 
"Itirmt  tuii,"  "  ifinHn  "  (0}rmn,  Ili-nn.),  nurellu  Prnmctlieiu,  and  alfo  "li&iit'' 
{Phi>.  vii.  27.  1),  ■  robber,  "  \wimf" — ••  iyimf  ^M»"-llke  Hcreolci,  lh>  d*- 
Tonnir  or  robboi  of  bulli,  Pnimi^lhoui  it  *'  ncriliccr  of  Ihr  bull ")-  Comp.  the  AlO' 
dkn  pi'iWinMicalion,  "Bauphagoi"  (Vant.  viii.  S7.  11.),  n  ion  of  Japetni  kUbd 
for  offering  riolence  to  Arlemi*.  Frntuethcni  uid  Hemei  hnxe  excluBvely  iht 
epithrl  "iiiiuiiTa,"  whence  the  AFokHinn  hill  deriied  iU  nvi»,  nnd  it  maj-bt 
ubed  whelher  the  eponjTnm  "AoKiu"  i»  not  Bl)-mologit»lly  dm  with  CWu^ 
who,  like  Hirmci  (Hon.  H.  U.),  drrw  the  bnlli  LKkwnrd  lo  hi»  cavero;  iCemf 
Buttnun'i  Lnilojiiii,  Tr.  pp.  73,  74.)  a  nainr  pnUibly  conuHtcd  with  "Caeeu," 
and  denoting  the  Cthnniui  cliancler  of  ihi  pnwi^r.  rr»nieiheat,  tappnaed  to  hire 
been  originallj  a  precticate  nf  the  Pel.iigian  Hertnei,  ii  at  ones  admitled 
wide  reUlionj  nf  tbo  Litter. 

"  Sihol.  Pinrt.  01.  Tii.  6fi. 

"  Prom.  88.     Pblo,  Prgt.g  321'.  322', 

■'  Pnut   i.    14.   6.      HnrpoLmL    vni.   K.»"i™,.      .tsthyl.    Prom.   SO. 
p.  53S. 
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demiurgic  Hermea  or  Heplitestus".  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  tliis  demiurgic  choiactcr  is  tbo  antique  monumen- 
tal  altar  of  the  academy  neiir  Athens,  in  which  Prometheus 
appeared  associated  in  a  triad  witli  llephtestus  and  Athene", 
Prometlieus  being  represented  as  tlie  older  and  superior  power, 
Heplicestus  ns  secondary.  Now,  Bince  Athene  waa  said  to  have 
iDtfrmorried  with  celestial  fire,  and  to  have  thus  become 
mother  of  Apollo  °' ;  it  waa  probably  llio  superior  Prometheus 
of  Apollodoms,  corresponding  witli  the  first  Vulcan  of  Cicero, 
son  of  Uranus,  who,  as  celestial  Are,  was  deemed  worthy  to  be 
partner  of  the  goddess  who,  according  to  the  common  story, 
rejected  the  advances  of  HepliEestus.  In  tlio  Erechthoum,  the 
consort  of  Athene,  here  answering  to  the  Proserpina  of  Cicero, 
was  Hermes;  and,  in  Boeotiau  legend,  Prometheus  was  con- 
nected with  Dcmeter,  and  called  "one  of  the  Cabiri.""'  The 
Ctbiri  were  usually  reputed  to  bo  "sons  of  Hephrestus"; 
ihey  were  objeuta  of  secret  or  Cthonian  worship,  being  two, 
ibree,  four,  or  a  larger  number,  whose  correlatives  aniong  the 
better  known  deities  were  conmionly  assumed  to  be  Pluto, 
fiemeter,  and  Cora,  Hermes  Casmilus"  being  associated  with 
thna  aa  a  fourtli.     They  were  givei's  of  good  things,  of  the 


"  Ctmp.  argiuiiMit  lo  Ovid,  Metam.  1.  vul.  ii.  p.  IS.  Bun.  Creui.  BriRfc,  p. 
IH.  Karip.  Fmg.  Bnrn<^,  14,  Yijlcker,  Japetui,  p.  310.  Tlie  probleiD  ii  not 
Wlj  liBw  PromeUieui  came  lo  he  imn-nuiker,  but  how  hi  became  patron  of  poltiTi ; 
bBd|kl  have  bfcome  maanialier  as  pntron  of  the  Ccnmicua;  hut  il  ia  ol  liiul 
^mDj  ponibto  Ihnt  he  become  patron  of  tte  Ceinmicua  lu  man-maker,  i,  t.  u 
'    "    peGod. 

*  Apolliidonu,  id  Scbol.  2dip.  Colon.  EI5.     Fnua.  i.  30.     Polemo  in  B>rpocint, 

ntlnpu. 

"  Cie.  N.  D.  iii.  22,  23.  Livy,  nii.  10.  She  wju  mother  of  the  Carjbuitei 
^  BiHoa,  of  Erichthnniiu,  b;  Hrphsilni  or  Qermea.  Again,  ihe  wu  daughter  of 
^"«heti»-Zeu»,  and  liiler  of  Ilet-beinu.     Plalo,  Criliaa,  109, 

'  ftm.  ix.  25.  E. 

'  BfaMTu  «  T'TWMi.      Photioi.      Phcrecjd.  Stun.   p.  141.      Hend.   iii.   37. 
I^li,121l.  12S1, 
'  ^Mniloi,  J  'E^n  BuMuvi,    Tietiei,  Lycophr.  162.    Ftati.  Crgeicluchtl,  L 
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fruits  of  the  earth'*,  the  three  principal  divine  hypostases  co- 
operatiag  to  prodnce  fertility  and  harmony.  Demeter  was 
at  Samothrace  as  at  Thebes  their  mother  or  chief,  and  Cicero 
may  liave  Iieen  as  well  justified  in  giving  the  name  of  son 
of  Cftbinis  to  Dionysua"  as  to  Hermes"".  The  Ithyphnllic 
Hemiea  of  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  Pelasgian  niysteiies  of  Samothrace  and  Lemnos; 
Lemnos,  the  Tolcanic  Aithale",  where  the  sacred  Some  stolen 
by  Prometheus  called  not  only  art  but  nature  into  being, 
where  HephteBtus,  like  Prometheus,  a  son  of  Here,  was  on  hia 
descent  from  the  sky  entertained  by  Thetis,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  celestial  career  (ct/^a  i'  bcmm  KaraSivTi)  commenced  a  fresh 
course  of  labours  in  the  oceanic  cavenis "'.  There  dwelt  tbe 
Sintians,  n  wild  and  problematical  race,  forging  arms  under 
the  direction  of  the  god  of  fire"*,  aud  there  probably  wers 
united  the  attributes  of  Arcs,  HephiBstus,  and  Hermes  t 
demiurgic  powers,  a  comhinaiion  secmiugly  alluded  to  in  the 
mystery  sung  by  Demodocus",  for  tlie  God  of  nature  is  n 
Proteus  assuming  every  elemental  form,  and  every  variety  of 
character.  Much  of  the  imagery  of  the  lost  drama  of  the  Pro- 
metheus  "sri/f^ofix"  is  known  to  have  been  taken  ftom 
Lemnos".  Immediately  beneath  the  volcano  Moschyloa  ainod 
the  town  of  Hepfatestiaa  and  the  lemple  of  the  fire-god": 
while  the  flame  issuing  from  earth,  air,  and  sea,  at  once  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  tlie  mauy  meanings  attached  to  the  motlxr 
of  HephiEslus",  and  tlie  various  names  of  the  wife  of  Pro* 

"  HcDcs  "  ayXna  luf*  Ki^UfH."  Oqih,  Argaa.  2t.  SchoL  Find.  OL  liU.  Ti 
Aljnilni  in  Dinn.  Itat.  i.  23.    Lubeck,  1209. 

"  De  N,  D.  iii.  23     L.  Lydui,  82.  "  Pherecjd.  Frag.,  81.  p.  1*1,  Swn. 

"  Twtaw,  L;cophr.  227,  460.    Hitucb  lo  Odju.  viii.  283. 

"  Iliad,  i.  563  i  xviii.  396.  iq.  Comp.  Cieiuer,  Briefe,  p.  190.  lUking  1^ 
dnrLi  uf  Eroa  (Aiutcr  Od.  4fi),  »  well  at  ibfl  anni  of  Acbillei. 

"  Odfu.  Tiii.  £78.     Uelluiici  Frag.  S6.  p.  92,  Stun. 

"  Odjti.  Tiii.  812.  "  MUUcr,  K1.  SchritL  il  <3. 

"  Aeciiu  in  Viiro,  L.  h.  vi.  82. 

'-'  UcK,  Uic  nil  (IT  the  outh,  liiing  in  a  teent  chamber,  iiuucuiblc  to  >U  vt^i' 
eodi.     Hind,  lir.  163. 
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^^^^■fa".  HeplifflstuB  was  maiTicd  to  Cabira,  a  daughter  of 
^^^^Bn-god  PruteuB,  or  to  tlio  ocean-bom  Aplirodite,  aud  it 
P^Hb  aeem  us  if  in  the  nssociatioa  of  the  fire  spirit  witli  tho 
'  sea  nyniph  it  was  intended  to  intimnte  the  genial  alhimce  and 
cooperation  of  fire  and  water  in  nature,  as  in  the  simihir  stor)- 
of  tlie  escape  of  Dionysus,  "  xi/piyivn(,"  into  the  arms  of  Thetis 
or  Eurynome'*.  "  The  brilliancy  of  fire,"  says  the  Genius  in 
the  Zendavesta'",  "proceeds  from  the  brightness  of  God." 
The  stirring  the  forges  of  tlie  Cyclops  preceded  in  imagination 
tho  rolum  of  spring",  when  fertilizing  warmtli  seems  to  rise 
out  of  the  boaoin  of  moisture,  and  when  the  fiery  Dionysus  is 
yearly  bom  of  the  thunderbolt  descending  on  Semele  or  Gcea". 
In  symbolical  observance,  the  sacred  fires  of  the  altars  of 
Delphi,  Athens,  and  Rome,  were  rekindled  not  from  another 
fire",  but  from  the  sun's  beams  concentrated  in  a  brazen  re- 
flector*". The  opinion  intimated  by  tlie  rite  that  eaithiy  fira  is 
originally  kindled  from  the  sky",  recurs  in  the  legend  of  the 
precipitation  of  Hephtestua  from  the  verge  of  heaven '",  so  that 
the  prize  which  Prometheus  stole  from  Hephtestus  ciime  ori- 
ginally from  Zens".  It  was  the  practice  of  many  nations, 
particularly  the  PhtEuicians  and  Egyptians,  to  celebrate  the 
renewal  of  the  year  and  of  tlie  sun  by  n  Jubilee  of  illumi- 
nation".    An  annual  ceremony  of  this  kiud   took  place  at 


"  Gfraow,  Fuuloni,  be. 

"  Ilud,  iL  130.  Creiit.  3.  JT,  JO. 
Comp.  Fatphvi.  de  Aiilr.  11,  and  note, 
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"  Ardibehtwbi.  Zend.  p\.  3,  pp.  142.  116.  180.  191 ;  pt. 

"  Honce,  Od.  L  4. 

'  Apollod.  Frogm.  2».  Didot.  Comp.  Stmbo,  liii.  828. 

**  "  Bimagc  "  lire,     Leiit.  x.  1. 

"  Plauich,  Nutn*.  Cbm.  Alei.  Strom,  v.  S63.  Tliii  pr 
Bmm,  when  the  holjr  fire  ii  nlit  at  St  Peler'i  frani  tha  inii 
SaOrt  Sandiy. 

"  Acdiu,  Fng.  PhilDct.  ^tchyl.  Didot  p.  100. 

•*  nUd,  i.  6SI. 

"  Btuud,  Wutki,  51,  but  cum[  VL-  Ihcog.  505. 

"  Aij^Hj^auK.  Herud.  ii.  62.  Creui.  .Sjmb.  ii.  T6r>. 
27.  I.     Jmrph.  Anli<|.  i\\.  7.  7.     Ewnid,  Anhang  K^  (IrKli'i 
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Leinnoa ;  dunag  nine  days  all  fire  througlioiit  l)ie  island  vm 
extingtuHhed,  and  in  the  mean  lime  a  eacred  vessel  had  been 
dispaUibed  to  bring  new  6rc  from  the  nltar  at  Delos,  which 
after  tlio  close  of  a  general  lustration  of  tlie  island  was  div 
lribut«d  among  the  inhabitants,  and  called  the  "  commeace- 
meot  of  a  new  Hfe."  The  preparatory  ceremony  of  purifica- 
tion and  atonement  addressed,  it  is  said,  to  CtlioniaD  powera, 
gavu  rise  to  a  number  of  legends  to  explain  it.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  an  the  dreadful  tragedy  of  the  murder  by 
women  for  which  Leranos  was  notorious"",  and  which  made  tho 
"Lemnian  woes"  a  byword  for  deeds  of  horror.  The  Len- 
nian  women,  jealous,  it  was  said,  of  the  violated  honour  of 
Hephoestus,  bod  neglected  the  altars  of  Aphrodite,  and  the 
goddess  in  revenge  made  them  odious  to  their  husbands.  The 
men  took  Tbracian  concubines,  and  were  then  murdered  by 
their  wives,  witli  llie  exception  of  king  Thoas,  father  of  Hypa- 
pyle,  who  cither  hid  her  father,  or  placed  him  in  a  ship  or  tA 
(A3fvat),  in  which  he  was  conveyed  safely  to  Tanris  or  to 
(Enoe".  The  avenging  Aphrodite  in  this  account  is  pro- 
bably one  with  Hypsipyle,  afterwards  married  to  Jason,  and 
witli  Medea,  whose  magic  art  is  occasionally  substituted  for 
the  power  of  tlie  angry  goddess  in  producing  the  catastroplie. 
The  Lemnians  worshipped  a  goddess  called  Lemnos.  Cliryse, 
Myrina,  or  Athene  Jasonia",  who  served  with  human  victims  in- 
fected with  serpents'  poison  the  foot  of  Philoctetes.  and  since  tba 
notion  entertained  of  the  Deity  is  to  many  purposes  tlie  Ddt; 
itself,  might  by  residents  in  a  pestilential  climate"  be  called 
the  true  source  of  the  hereditary  curse  or  calamity  of  their 
isiaad".     The  same  jealous  power  who  now  befriended  JasoD 

"  Philmtrat.  Hemit.  lii.  H.  p.  7il.  -  lb.  7*0.     JEKkyl  ChcEph.  621. 

Bh.  i.  022.    Schol.  Eurip.  Hecubn,  875. 
178,  208.    Dnr,  J.  386.    OrehDin.  296,  31>7- 


"  Hyg.  F«b.  xt.  p.  60.    Apollo 

■•  CDtnp.  Mullcr,  Kleinc  Schrift. 
Schol.  Apollon.  i.  773.    Pkuti.  viii.  33,  2. 

"  Thucjd.  iu  (7. 

■  T"  "  An/ktm  ■■•■;■"  «j>«,  >iii«^  u  ©m". 
rhoniu.  81 1.     Thtre  viu  h  similar  proT»l>  a*  (o 
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^^^^HMHteaDsed  the  misibrtuDes  of  the  house  of  Athamas, 
^^^^^^^^^dfl  presided  over  the  fall  of  Troy,  when  the  emblem 
^^^^^^^^  had  reached  its  citadel,  and  when  his  serpents  had 
iestroyed  Lnocoon".     She  murdered  her  children  at  Corinth, 
yet  afterwards  made  them  immortal,  and  averted  a  pestilence  by 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  Demeter  and  the  Lemnian  nymphs". 
Demeterhereeif,  who  at  Thebes  gave  the  mysteriousdeposit  to  Pro- 
metheus the  Cabirus,  (vafaxaraBymf!,)  was  angered  by  Poseidon, 
and  coDceahng  herself  in  a  cavern  destroyed  by  her  absence  the 
J     firoits  of  the  earth" ;  but  Pan  discovered  her  Arcadian  retreat,  and 
||     Zeus  at  length  prevailed  on  her  to  return  through  the  interces- 
I      aion  of  the  ParcfB,     Cicero  saya  justly  that  the  mysteries  were 
I      rather  a  revelation  of  the  processes  of  physical  nature  than  of 
"     the  nature  of  the  gods'*.     Nature  is  for  ever  oonceahng  or  de- 
stroying her  children",  and  murderingher  successive  husbands'^. 
The  revolution  of  nature  may  be  called  the  abduction  of  her 
health  or  beauty,  and  the  cause  of  the  calamity  may  be  sup- 
posed   to    be    either   the    transgression   of    the    eaplor",    the 
seretity  of  the  Deity,  or  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  itself.     Woman, 
iherdbre",  or  women  in  general™,   are  a  common  mythical 
worce  of  human  woe"";    hence  tlie  massacre  of  the  sons  of 
£gyptns  was  by  Euripides  compared  with   the   tragedy   of 
LcmnOB'",  as  withllmt  of  the  Thracion  Tyrant  blinded  through 
lux  avidity  to  seize  the  hidden  treasures  of  Polydorus.     The 
bbolous  Amazons  are  said  to  have  imposed  on  men  the  tasks 
of  women,  to  have  maimed  and  made  slaves  of  them"".     The 
ton  itself  was  maimed,  enslaved,  or  killed,  in  the  stories  of  bis 

"  Hnn.  Mja.  viiL  SH.    Tirg.  £a.  ii.  012. 

'  SchoL  Find.  OL  xiiL  74.     UuUer,  Orcfaom.  267.     Wclcker,  TrilifH,  230. 

"  Pnu.  iliL  42.  2.  ••  De  N.  D.  i.  *2. 

"  Oonp.  Fiiu.  iL  8.  8.    Ahhni,  Scyllii,  lu. 

"  Ootnp.  Xlkn.  V.  H.  vii,  I. 

"  tn*,  Th;c*Mi,  Farii,  AgatDcanon,  Hennei.ClHoniui,  kc 

*  Helum,  Psndoni,  iGnipf.  Clylamneitn,  kc. 

*  Duuidei,  Mieiudei,  Troadd,  led  bj  HecnU-Hecabe,  &c 
"  Ddjn.  D.  427,  '"'  Hwuh.  874. 
V-SM.  8,  u.  4S. 
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mytbioal  representatives,  whether  &  single  hero,  under  Uie  name 
of  Memnon,  Tenagce,  Hercules,  itc,  or  separate  personificaiicms 
of  weeks  or  months,  as  the  suitors  of  Hippodamia  or  of  Pene- 
lope, the  children  of  jEgyptus,  Lycaon,  or  Niobe'"'. 

But,  in  order  to  account  for  nature's  perpetuation,  one  of  the 
intended  victims  was  usually  permitted  to  escape.  Lemnos  had 
two  characters;  it  was  the  friendly  asylum  of  the  Argonauts, 
rich  in  wines  sent  to  tlie  Achieans  before  Troy,  as  well  as  a 
land  of  pestilence,  the  inhospitable  and  dangerous  coast  shiumed 
by  prudent  navigators'"*.  It  hud  the  double  character  of  iis 
Deity,  Aphrodite- Myrrh ina  or  Artemis,  whose  aspect  in  ritual 
was  often  in  direct  contrast  with  tlie  deUneations  of  the  Epic. 
I^emnoa  was  a  city  of  the  Amazons,  that  is,  it  was  not  only  a 
place  where  females  were  treated  deferentially"",  hot  was  one  of 
the  many  seats  of  the  worship  of  Ares  and  of  Hecate  or  Arte- 
mis Tauropolos'";  a  worship  in  which  a  chorus  of  women  re- 
presenting the  daughters  of  Mara '",  or  champions  of  the  moon, 
presided  over  the  symbolical  deatli  of  the  year-god,  as  when  the 
daughters  of  Peliaa  killed  their  aged  father  at  the  moment  when 
Medea  (Artemis-Luna),  on  pretence  of  addressing  a  prayer  co 
the  moon,  raised  from  the  palace  roof  the  torch  ^gnal  to  ihein* 
vading  Argonauts  "".     Legend  seeks  the  foundation  of  a  knomt 

>*■  Ibe  moon  al  ila  liiing  may  be  (aid  to  bg  the  drath  of  tbc  auD,  u  tin  ibb  •( 
Hit  moon  during  the  dnf.  Tfae  numeruui  nameB  given  to  the  iun  and  moan  would, 
of  conne,  miJtiply  the  niunbor  of  ihcae  ijlegorical  murderi,  Dachold.  Toth. 
ii.  310. 

"*■  Iliad,  iiJT.  763,    Soph.  PhilocteL  301.  '"  Apollod.  i.  9.  IT. 

"*  Ujrriiuia.  Welcker,  Tril.  500.  CoIJed  "  mXinuf/^Hc,"  "the  moch  bnol- 
ing."  Iliad,  ii.  814  ; — hence  wife  of  Arei'Tboas.  UKhald  givea  a  diflmnl  nuM 
far  there  being  a  cilj  of  the  Atnamna  in  Lemnoi  (Vorhalle,  ii.  209.  30C)  ;  and  dif 
ficultiM  have  ariien  owing  to  the  local  wonhip  of  [he  moon  and  the  ideal  lite*  of  iu 
riling  and  letting  being  confounded  in  legendi.  According  to  Eprengel  the  moon  i* 
called  "Haia"  in  the  language  of  the  Tcherkeuei.  Camp,  Daboia,  Toysge  en 
Caucaae,  i.  p.  IGO. 

""  Diod,  iL  45.  48, 


■  Diod.  iv.  62.     The  I 


le  procetding  is  in  Virgil  l^n.  vi  fil2.  iq.)  ntlribiile* 
IB,  who  betrayed  her  huiband,  Deiphobui,  lo  the  Oreeka,  and  who  w>^ 
■  confouaded  with  Uedea,  u  wife  of  Achillei.      SchoL  Lycopbr.  '. 
Patu.  iiL  IS.  11. 


L  Lycopbr.  U^^H 
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custom  in  some  imaginary  liiatory ;  and,  tbe  less  obvious  the  real 
meaning  of  tlie  rite,  the  more  striking  the  contmst  it  makes 
with  the  attempted  explanation.  The  mystery  of  the  "  Lemnian 
woe"  was  accounted  for  by  a  massacre  of  men  committed  by 
women '",  as  elsewhere  by  a  single  woman"";  tbo  sacrifice  of 
Calydon  was  a  consequence  of  the  original  offence  of  CEneus, 
the  yearly  lament  of  Corinth'"  a  continuing  expiation  for  tbe 
mtirder  of  the  cliildren  of  Medea.  In  each  case  the  real  cause 
of  sorrow  was  the  death  of  nature,  (Thoaa,  Arohemorus,  Dio- 
nysus"',) the  intermission  of  her  fertility,  the  extinction  of  her 
torch,  for  tlie  gods  fled  from  Lemnos  in  consequence  of  the 
mBseocre"*,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Bacchic  torch  hy  Lycur- 
gna  "*  is  only  another  way  of  telling  the  old  tale  of  the  death  of 
one  Cabirus  at  the  hands  of  his  brothers"'.  Tiie  torch  expires 
with  tbe  god,  whose  altars  ore  rekindled  on  bis  re- appearance, 
and  the  alternation  of  the  Bacchic  drama  is  kept  up  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Hypsipyle  in  Lemnqs  and  Arcadia"",  as  well 
as  in  tbe  double  character  of  Tboas,  now  victim  of  the  Lemnian 
Msnades,  and  again,  as  tyrant  of  Thrace,  offering  human  vic- 
tims to  Diana  Taurica  until  his  career  is  ended  by  Apollo's  son, 
aod  presumed  brother  of  Orestes ' ".  Lemnos,  the  "  rugged  seat 
ofHephte»tus,""'was  also  the  "  rock  of  Hermes."  "'  The  latter 
god,  called  Saos  or  Samos  at  Samothrace,  and  who  also  gave 
his  name  to  Imhroa'"",  was  the  great  deity  of  Thrace,  the  re- 
puted ancestor  of  its  kings'" ;  and,  after  the  usual  practice  of 
Breek  and  Roman  writers  in  the  interpretation  of  foreign  mytho- 

'^  "Ot^rmrm.,"  tranilBted   "■>J;mt««."  by    Herodolut,   it.   110,   bihwoti  la 
*«nsHi{u,"  ihe  Utjibulc  of  thr  Amoioni  in  the  IIIbiI,  ri.  166.     Comp.  Deiuueini, 
Enucle,  Htlancira,  ClyliemnetUa,  Eripbylc,  &<;. 
'"  Odpt  ii.  38*.  1"  Bnrip.  Meden,  1382. 

"■  r«ii>.  TiL  18.  fl.    ApoUod.  ULe.  4. 
"  Wefcker,  Tril.  218.  '"  Anlig.  904. 

'■  Wdcker,  251,  262.     Comp.  ihf  Iwo  bullocks  ilnm  bj  HenneB.     H.  H.  IIT. 
"•  Fmi.  iu.  8.  *. 

"  ChtjHt.  Hjg.  Pftb.  121.    BcboL  ApoUon.  I  604. 
"  D™.  p.  632.  "•  "  £{,,»„  X,,,,."    Mtch.  Agam.  234. 

ti  HinwDHt    Stepb.  Bfi.  ad.  v. 
"'  BiTOd.  T.  7.     B»ebr'«  now. 
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logy'",  was  compared  to  the  "  Wodan"  of  the  Celts  and  Teu- 
tons. In  Celtic  and  Teutonic  Thrace  ^^,  a  name  which,  before  it 
was  limited  by  Herodotus  to  the  boundary  of  the  Ister,  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  designation  of  countries  to  the  north, 
Hermes  appeared  in  many  respects  the  nearest  parallel  to  the 
local  god ;  and  may  afterwards,  by  the  subdivision  of  his  person, 
have  been  the  fittest  agent  to  represent  the  Supreme  Being  in 
the  Promethean  drama  of  ^Eschylus.  The  theatre  of  this 
drama  is  as  widely  extended  as  the  divine  character  whom  it  re- 
presents; for  Prometheus  is  king  in  Egypt"*,  and  in  Scythia*"; 
his  habitation  is  in  Peloponnesus,  or  Locris,  on  the  Paropa- 
misus  or  Caucasus.  On  Caucasus  he  may  only  have  been  re- 
stored to  his  true  home''*;  for  it  is  observable  that  the  name  of 
Zeus,  and  also  that  of  Minerva,  were  unknown  to  the  Cauca- 
sians '*',  possibly  because  their  places  were  filled  by  personifica- 
tions whose  attributes  were  inconsistent  with  those  of  their  sup- 
posed Grecian  equivalents.  From  Caucasus  and  the  Tauiic 
Chersonese,  a  land,  like  Lemnos,  inhabited  by  Sindians  or 
Sintians,  where  the  Titan  god  passed  the  sea  upon  a  boll  '**,  as 
Phrixus  on  the  ram,  an  eminent  writer  **•  has  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  progress  of  a  beneficent  Deity  whose  symbol  was  the 
sun,  and  who  seems  to  have  united  the  attributes  of  Hermes 
and  Zeus,  of  Prometheus  and  Hercules.     Whether  as  Coros'** 

'"  They  explained  a  foreign  god  by  referring  to  the  corresponding  personificatian 
in  their  own  Pantheon,  mentioning  the  foreign  name  only  where  they  could  find  no 


native  analogy.     They  admitted  themselves  to  be  puxzled  only  when,  as  in  the 
of  the  Dis  ^sculapius  of  Sinope  in  Tacitus,  the  &cets  of  the  divine  aspect  seemed 
to  have  no  one  predominating  side. 

•»  Strabo,  p.  804.  "*  Diod.  S.  i.  19. 

>''*  Schol.  Apollon.  Rh.  ii.  1252. 

'^  It  is  well  known  how  often  the  place  of  the  exile  of  a  god,  as,  for  example,  of 
the  Titans,  Hephsstos,  &c.,  is  in  reality  his  native  home.  Comp.  Lennep.  to  Hes. 
Theog.  p.  301.  A  similar  exile  would  apply  to  Hermes-Cthonius,  allied,  like  Jams, 
to  a  telluric  Demeter  or  Hecate,  in  Greece  called  Persephone.  Comp.  Cic  N.  D. 
iii.  22.  p.  607,  Creux.     Herod,  v.  7.     Propert  il  2.  11.     Tacit.  Hist  ir.  88. 

>''  Schol.  Apollon.  Rh.  ii.  1249.  •»  Orph.  Argon.  1060. 

i«  Ritter,  Vorhalle  Eur.  Gesch.  pp.  876.  881,  &c. 

»*  Ritter,  ib.  p.  89. 
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or  Aristsus,  Wodan  or  Buddha,  Prometheus  or  Poseidon,  he 
taoght  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  and  paved  the  path 
of  commerce  along  tho  sun's  course  from  the  Tanais  and  Borys- 
ibenes  to  the  coasts  of  Iberia'".  But  under  all  its  yarieties  of 
name  and  personification  tlie  divinity  of  nature  sinks  from  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  into  a  stale  of  humihation  or  dissolution, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  Prometheus  were  a  fitumblJug -block  to 
Lactantius,  who  with  unaccountable  inconsistency  could  not 
believe  that  a  being  undergoing  a  cruel  punishment  could  by 
any  possibility  have  been  a  god'".  Yet  it  is  in  this  very  cir- 
cumstance that  his  character  is  most  distinctly  marked  as  a 
nature-god ;  he  is  subject  to  the  same  accidents  of  temporary 
banishment  and  eclipse  as  the  solar  light  which  is  hia  proto- 
type'"; he  is  chained  in  Hades  or  on  Caucasus,  and  even  his 
grave  was  shown  at  Argos,  or  the  Locriau  Opus'".  Ho  under- 
went the  fat«  of  many  other  Deities  whose  characters,  morally 
as  well  as  phvsically,  were  aoalysed  or  changed  according  to 
the  fancy  of  their  worshippers,  and  who  like  tlie  Hindoo  Nsird- 
man  or  Nareda'",  fluctuating  between  the  celestial  and  tlie 
TiiaQic,  needed  only  to  be  subdivided  in  order  to  seem  trans- 
formed. When  jEthalides,  the  son  of  Hermes,  who  filled  in 
relation  to  the  Argonauts  the  same  office  as  Hermes  to  the 
gods,  is  described  as  having  received  from  his  father  the  privi- 
lege of  being  alternately  in  Hades  and  with  men,  in  the  upper 
and  the  lower  world,  he  is  merely  made  to  perform  the  alternate 
office  of  his  prototype  or  parent  as  originally  suggested  by  the 
nvolntion  of  nature;  and  a  similar  change  is  recorded  in  the 
story  of  Prometheus,  the  probable  equivalent  of  the  same  Deity, 
when  represented  as  either  bound  hke  Cronus,  tortured  like 
Phiaens,  or  associated  with  the  watery  Poseidon  in  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Colonos'",  where  CEdipus,  blinded  rather  by  the  gods 


*■  Diod.  8.  IT.  IB.  '"  D« 

•»  Cenp.  LuriMi'l  Frani.  ch.  18.  '^  Fn 

"  Cma.  Sjmb.  i.  iOfl. 
"•  NuMd  from  the  "god"  Colonoi  Hippotei 
00.  «&.     Ccmp.  Bitur  Torhalle,  pp.  Gl.  33S,  kc. 


Orig.  Brr< 


^ity«."      Soph,  (Ed.  Colon 
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than  by  himsel/'*',  descended  to  the  ahades '".  However  defective 
or  obscnre  the  attempted  explanstioDB  of  his  story  &oin  the 
legends  oftho  Brahmins  und  Buddhists"*,  it  is  at  least  olear  that 
the  notion  of  ft  suffering  deity,  of  one  who,  tortured,  blinded, 
or  imprisoned,  might  represent  tlie  physical  speculations  of 
his  worshippers,  and  as  a  penitent  their  ascctie  practices, 
was  widely  spread  from  India  westwards,  in  the  stories  of 
Jemsheed,  Henoch,  or  Cronus'",  and  tlie  chorus  in  ^scfaylua 
describes  the  wide  area  tlirough  which  diversified  nattons, 
Scythians,  Asians,  and  Arabians,  bewailed  the  dying  or  declining 
Titan'".  Chained  to  his  pillar,  Prometheus  appears  as  a  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  union  of  asLral  and  earthly  feticbism,  a  Hermes 
Lithinos,  and  his  crucifixion"",  a  form  of  punishment  in  which 
the  intention  of  saoriBce  mingled  with  that  of  an  execution'", 
may  remind  us  of  the  self-inflicted  penance  of  Simeon  Stybtea 
standing  with  arms  outstretched'"  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
ultimately  leaving  liis  bones  to  become  the  palladium  of  Antioch. 
The  real  character  of  Prometheus  was  forgotten,  bis  symbols 
were  made  tbe  instruments  of  his  imaginary  pimishmenl,  and 
his  pride  and  downfall  turned  into  a  moral.  In  the  temporaty 
reverses  of  his  physical  career  he  was  supposed  to  he  sufferiug 

'"  Burip.  Phcen.  871. 

'-*  Iliad,  liti.  IS.  Hci.  Tlieog.  SOB.  Soph.  CBd.  Colno.  5S  and  1590,  uil 
Scholia.     P»iiwn.  i.  30.  2. 

"*  Aitter,  Vorhalle,  *62,  *e.  The  ubiij  avaet  of  penoni  and  pUwi  eninillj 
miKrit.  «.  (/.  "  3pargapiUiF»," — Swargapilor — king  of  Ihe  Agalhyni,  &t.  Hwod, 
ir.  T3.  TS,  comp.  i.  211,  affurd  curiaui  ivjdince  of  early  comniaiiil;  of  langvi^  and 
ideu  bctwFfn  Alia  Dud  Burnpg.  HeDCe  Bttcmptt  haie  betn  mnde  lo  eipluD 
F^p^leIheu>  from  thg  Punuiu,  as  "  Panuneilit'hiii,"  the  Supmne,  ■  tillp  of  Indn  or 
BnhmL.     Laiicn,  Ind.  A.  i,  TTl.    "  Fnunst-htn,"  k  name  of  Seii.     SltUr,  ib. 

"•  Pi.  Flut.  dc  FIdt.    fiudun  Otagr.  Minor,  iL  p.  II.    Steph.  671.  t.  legiuni. 

I"  Prom,  40J.  Bolhe. 

lu  "  Traaiverbtraiin;"  in  Cicero.  "  Srmifntin,''  Ludan,  Praraeih.  Toi  L  p. 
1S6,  &c 

'**  The  crou  being  bd  ancient  emblem  of  the  aim,  and  cniciGiion  a  form  of  nit' 
Mcrifiie.  Payne,  Koighl,  Anct.  An.  pp.  48.  88.  98.  161.  IM,  &c.  Qhilluir«- 
HenKhenopffT,  S27.  GSO. 

'*'  In  aacriiice,  the  victim  becomea  identified  with  the  Deity,  and  the  gait  wtt  ^ 
nid  (Bolb'i  Pnbce  to  the  Nirukla)  to  have  attained  heaven  b;  Mcrilidn;. 
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the  vengeance  of  heaven  for  presumption,  in  company  with  his 
fellow  Titans,  like  Brtilima,  the  world -sunk  emblem  of  intelli- 
gence, or  the  Scandinavian  fire-spirit  Loka.  He  was  bung  in 
chains  lite  Nimrod'",  or  like  Bali,  the  rebellious  giant  of  llie 
Puranaa'"  consigned  by  Vishnou  to  the  infernal  Patala. 


m  §  16. 

SACH    aOMERIC    DEITY    CONSIDERED    AS    A    LOCAL    GOD. 

Mythi  are  but  extreme  instances  of  that  inverted  vision  which 
Bees  the  objective  in  the  snbjeutive,  and  which,  more  or  less,  in- 
fects all  human  notions.  They  express  the  general  aspect  of 
the  extemid  world  through  the  internal  thought,  and  doubtless 
reflect  man's  life  and  actions  as  well  as  physical  phenomena, 
Bat  mytholog)'  is  not  history,  nor  can  it  by  any  modem  pro* 
cess  be  transformed  into  history.  Fact  has  been  too  closely  in- 
volved with  opinion,  the  impressions  of  successive  ages  too 
thickly  crowded  into  one  story,  to  admit  of  being  now  restored 
with  exactness  to  their  proper  respective  forms.  But  these  im- 
pressions and  opinions  are  grouped  round  a  central  metming, 
-which,  by  comparison  with  other  analogous  stories,  may,  in  its 
generality,  be  recovered,  thus  reconverting  gods  into  Titans, 
Titans  into  powers,  or  into  parts  of  that  notioual  imagery 
which  was  the  "  wisdom"  of  antiquity.  It  is  only  when  viewed 
rather  as  a  record  of  opinion'  than  of  events,  that  the  study  of 
mythology  becomes  a  really  important  part  of  that  of  history, 
iDHking  up  for  vagueness  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  range 
which  displays  the  conceptions  of  centuries  at  a  glance,  and 
exhibiting  in  the  clearest  light  those  causes  which  from  the 

'"  Job  roriiL  31.     Corap.  Osun.  Tbes.  toe,  Cheaii. 

"*  HuulCiDUle  punuhmcDl  ii  deicribcd  «  a  clots  ing  of  th«  lock,  wbich  encUipt 
b  vithin  it*  rift  (Oei,  Bathf),  u  in  modern  Arabiiw  romance  tbe  giant  Baliihbonl, 
■Ij  resdiDg  aloud  llie  inKripiian  upon  tbe  pUlni  on  Mount  Oaucuiu,  pro- 
•entence  of  itctnol  cliBinl. 

ri  HikllcT,  ipeaying  of  Ihe  Kor}-  of  the  Argonsuti  (Orchum.  SSO), 
BtitolbBd],  Tetbaniien  wir  nicfal  dm  der  titbit  gnind  do  MTihua  nichl  «n  hii- 
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earliest  times  to  the  present  have  most  seiioosly  impeded  the 
free  development  of  mind,  and  the  intellectaal  struggle,  of 
which  the  very  anomalies  which  perplejL  the  pragmatical  and- 
quary  are  often  the  most  interesting  and  instnictive  examples. 
The  popular  forms  of  polytheism  were  a  lowering  of  the  mys- 
terious feeling  of  multiplicity  in  unity  calculated  to  fit  it  for  ge* 
neral  reception ;  these  forms,  however,  did  not  arise  out  of  any 
such  a  systematic  subdivision  of  the  attributes  and  offices  of  the 
Divinity  as  an  artificial  theogony  would  suggest*,  for  the  opera- 
tion is  never  premeditated,  but  from  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  same  circle  of  ideas  has  been  treated  in  die  traditions  of 
difierent  localities  and  tribes.  The  diversified  materials  thus 
prepared  were  gradually  wrought  into  a  system  through  the  po- 
litical connection  of  the  Grecian  states,  aided  by  long-continued 
efibrts  of  poetry,  which  brought  a  number  of  local  gods  into  one 
federative  assembly  similar  to  the  improved  forms  of  human  as- 
sociation. Each  tribal  or  local  worship  had  a  character  of  ge- 
nerality, and  exhibited  more  or  less  prominently  every  known 
attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But  the  peculiarities  of  na- 
tional temperament  or  occupation  had  lent  to  particular  legends 
a  special  direction,  and  the  syncretism  of  a  later  period  assigned 
a  limited  individual  character  to  each  of  the  members  of  its 
Pantheon,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  local  colouring  in 
which  they  were  found.  The  war  or  death-god  Ares  seems  to 
represent  the  fierce  characteristics  of  the  Thracian  or  Scythian 
symbol  of  the  scymetar,  who  built  up  a  temple  out  of  the  skulls 
of  his  murdered  victims  ^  and  the  personal  efieminacy  of  Aphro- 
dite, as  well  as  her  emblems  of  the  dove  and  fish,  are  reflected 
from  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Cythera.  The  legend  sung  by  Demo- 
docus  accompanied  by  the  starry  dances  mimicked  by  the  twink- 
hng  feet*  of  the  Phceacians  is  the  divine  amour'  of  the  Samo- 

•  -ffiBchyl.  Prom.  287.     He«.  Theog.  886. 

^  Stesichorns  in  Schol.  Find.  01.  xi.  19.     Meunius  to  Lycophri  937.     Burip. 
Here.  Fur.  391. 

*  Schol.  Ambroa.  to  Odyis.  viu.  266.     Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  i.  182. 
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thraci&n  myBtery,  involving  the  same  idea  of  universal  generfl- 
tion,  from  the  alliance  of  harmony  and  discord,  which  afterwards 
received  a  philosophical  or  dogmatic  form  in  the  systems  of 
HeracUtus  and  Empedocles.  The  Here  or  Despasna  of  Samoa 
or  Argos  retaining  only  in  feature  some  of  the  characteri sties  of 
her  supposed  rival,  the  ox-eyed  lo",  in  her  Homeric  form  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  vindictive  jeeilouBy  asoribed  to  her  in 
preceding  Heracleas,  and  betrays  only  incidentally  her  wider 
significancy  in  the  story  of  the  anvils,  the  wearing  of  Uie  all- 
binding  ceatus,  the  confederacy  with  sleep,  in  that  of  her  being 
received  and  nurtured  by  the  powers  of  tlie  sea,  as  Zeus  had 
been  by  those  of  earth'.  The  Hermes,  "  Epiovwot,""  of  Homer 
faintly  preserves  the  characteristics  of  the  nomian  or  ithyphallic 
god  of  the  Samothracian  or  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  elsewhere  de- 
scribed as  son  of  heaven  and  earth,  creator  and  lord  of  life", 
whose  touch  converted  into  gold  the  fleece  of  the  ram  of 
Phryxus'",  and  who,  himself  taking  the  ram  form",  became 
the  vernal  lover  of  Persep hone- Penelope ",  and  the  Cthonian 
Hermes,  Ericthonius,  or  Piutus,  at  Athens'".  In  the  character 
of  this  latter  personage,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Athenian 
pftrrfiai  '*,  he  seems  to  approach  that  union  of  intellectual  with 
physical  power,  of  the  Arcadian  Fan"  with  Cadmus,  which 


*  Rintltli.  10  IHon.  Perieg,  02.  110, 
'  Ilnd,  liT.  20i.    Camp.  Het.  Theog.  179. 
'  The  "  banntwui." 

'  Put.  ti.  20.     Cicero,  N.D.iii.  23.     Iiiiuid  Oairii,  12>nd  11.     Herod.  iLGI. 
Ca£  OdjH.  nii.  342.     Creuz.  S.  S.  S35. 
■  Apollan.  Kb.  ii.  lUT. 

"  Hfrawi,  "CriophoToa,"  repreunled  probnblf  bjr  Clyuet  iuaiog  oat  of  the 
Cjdgp't  Ota,  home  upon  B  nun.     Odju.        132.  5S0. 
"  Paul.  i.  38. 

"The  Rcond  Bcnn«  of  Ciwro,  oiled  "mjluw."  identical  with  Jaaion,  and 
Ww  «f  Plulut,  bj  Dtmeui  or  Cerei;  u  Mi-nuty,  or  Hennc*  by  Dura,  or 
''^Iniw,  wai  blher  of  Eleuui,  or  Proicnlui.  (Oomp.  Ouigniaul,  Rel.  ii.  STl. 
^Wn  uid  PirKphoni!  wen  often  identified.  Herod,  ii.  IBS.  Fuu.  *iii.  37.  3.) 
"  Giigniut,  Bel.  ii,  717. 

"  Hbo,  Ci«jL  108".     Creuier.  Symb.   iii.  p.  296,     Woo,-r  of  Penelope  under 
■^■nsfagwt,  >.  I.  ITIjuet.     Comp.  LucUn.  Deor.  Dial.  >ol.  i.  p.  2fi9.  22. 
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caused  him  to  be  compared  with  the  Egyptian  Thoth  '*,  FoT 
the  author  of  laws  and  letters,  who  flies  into  Egypt  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  his  correlative,  Argus -Panop tea  ",  is  the  theo- 
retical compartBon  of  e  god  originally  Felasgian  with  the  Egyp- 
tian  hieroglyph  of  the  united  force  and  wisdom  of  Nature  pre- 
siding over  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night.  The  conunence- 
menta  of  the  process  of  incorporation  by  which  the  separate 
conceptions  of  different  tribes,  as  the  Sun-God  of  the  north 
of  Thessuly,  tlie  lo-Hera  of  Argos,  or  the  Poseidon  of  the 
J&geAH,  were  brought  to  meet  upon  the  Homeric  Olympus, 
consisted  probably  in  minor  and  hmited  confederacies,  when, 
from  motives  of  mingled  policy  and  superstition,  individual 
cities  or  states  gathered  into  a  cycle  the  gods  of  its  subject 
tribes,  in  order  to  cement  their  union  by  community  of  wor- 
Bhip  '* ;  and  hence  the  establishment  of  political  communities 
was  attributed  to  mythical  persons  whose  names  are  emblems  of 
deities  '*.  But  it  was  the  poets,  beginning  with  the  bards  of 
Fierio,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  a  religion  more  widely  na- 
tional in  the  conception  of  Olympus ;  and  of  a  system,  in 
which  the  character  of  each  divinity  was  made  to  bend  to  the 
requirements  of  the  whole,  while  it  preserved  in  a  great  measure 
its  local  propriety "".  Yet,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
mythical  and  poetical  development,  on  element  of  monotheism 
continued  to  be  preserved ;  and  it  ia  chieflv  from  the  general 
and  paramount  character  of  each  local  god,  however  afterwards 
individualised,  that  so  much  confiiaion  and  compleidty  seem  U> 
prevail  through  the  crossing  and  intermingling  of  mythical 
titles,  ofBces,  and  attributes ;  for  the  dramatic  separation,  itself 
necessarily  imperfect,  still  remained  problematical  in  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  traditions,  and  the  remnants  of  universal  nature- 
worship  survived  in  each  legendary  specification.     Thus,  Hera 

"  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  22. 


"  Schol.  Burip.  Pbiniiw.  1131.     Uaciob.  Zean.  p.  317, 
•  HUller,  Mylh.  p.  ISO.     Cnmp.  Orchoni.  210. 
"  Ocropj,  Tbe«eiii,  Hcrculei,  Sc,      ~  ~ 

"  MUllw,  Myth.  181  (or  211). 
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is  confounded  with  Arteoiis  aod  Aphrodite  as  Lucina";  aa 
Dione,  or  aa  daughter  of  Demeter  ",  she  reBemblea  both  Aphro- 
dite and  Persephone",  the  Demeter  Hcrcyna  of  Lebadea^',  or 
the  Argive  ProsymnB,  wlio  declared  death  preferable  to  life'*; 
and  she  beara  the  same  character  when  wounded  by  Hercules", 
cff  wedded  to  Jove  in  the  caverns  of  Cithteron.  Like  Minerva 
St  Athens,  or  Apollo  at  Corinth",  she  contends  for  empire 
with  Neplune  at  Argos";  and  her  statue  by  Polyoletus  held 
the  mystfiriouB  pomegranate  tasted  also  by  Cora  in  Hades '". 
Her  presence  is  felt  among  the  Athamantides  as  an  avenging 
power  when  Nephele  retires,  and  as  alternately  protector  and 
persecutor  of  Jason  she  merges  into  the  general  circle  of 
Clhonian  worehjp,  blending  with  the  Demeter  wedded  to 
Poseidon  in  Arcadia",  to  Jasion  at  Snmothrace",  or  with 
the  Argive  or  Corinthian  Acrasa  worshipped  with  yearly 
ceremonies  of  mourning  and  expiation  ".  Under  the  general 
name  of  Artemis  was  included  a  wide  circle  of  Deities,  . 
from  the  magna  mater  of  Upper  Asiii,  and  the  many- 
breasted  symbol  of  Epbesus,  extending  to  tlie  Thracian  or 
Scythian  Bendis,  the  astronomical  hieroglyph  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  called  Tauropolos,  the  Amazon  of  the  Thennodon,  and 
the  Cretan  Britomartis.  The  Greeks  decomposed  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  Asiatic  Panthea  until  the  symbohcal  Eurynome, 
consort  of  the  primeeval  serpent "  who  ruled  before  Cronus, 
was  restricted  to  certain  peculiarities  of  her  worship,  and  as  tlie 
iEtolian  Laphria"  or  the  Arcadian  Calhsto  or  Atalanta,  the 
Hecate  to  whom  for  symbolical  reasons  the  dog  was  con- 
secrated,  became  the  huntress  of  the  hills  accompanied  by 

"  Ot.  Fail  ii.  Hi;  Hi.  265.  "  Faiu.  viLi.  42. 

"  QBigDianl,  Kgl.  ii.  008.     Comp.  Htrod.  jL  IGS,     Paui.  riii.  37.3. 

-  Uiillrr,  OreiiaiD.  148.  »  Herod,  i.  31. 

-  rii»d,  ».  302.  "  Pbu(.  ii.  1. 
■  P»Qi.  ii.  IB.  Guigninul,  B.  ii,  613,  -'  Paui.  ii.  IT. 
••  H.  Hippia.  P«m.  v.  Ifi.  4. 
»  Sarip.  Ucdea,  1370.       "  efn.ii 


'  Pfliii.iT.  31.6,7.  18.  8. 
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dogs  *^,  and  the  Delian  sister  of  Apollo  sung  by  Olen.  The 
Homeric  gods  are  phantasms  which  change  or  vanish  when  they 
pass  beyond  the  magic  circle  of  the  art  which  created  them ;  and 
though  the  veil  of  personification  never  entirely  eclipses  the 
background  of  significancy  in  which  all  divine  beings  approxi- 
mate and  melt  into  one  another,  to  a  superficial  eye,  and  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  dramatic  illusion,  the  disguise  is  impene- 
trable and  complete.  They  alone,  who,  by  confinonting  the 
original  mystery  became  versed  in  Pantheistic  speculation,  were 
able  to  make  the  rigid  and  as  it  were  opaque  forms  of  poly- 
theism transparent,  to  connect  its  antitheses,  to  pursue  them 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  technical  forms  whose  exact  history 
it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  recover,  and  thus  to  resolve 
Geres,  Venus,  and  Persephone  into  the  generality  of  idea  which 
embraced  them  all  **. 

§  17. 

ATHENE. 

Generally  speaking,  the  class  of  deities  of  which  the 
Athenian  Pallas*  was  the  type,  are  only  variations  of  Here, 
Artemis,  or  Demeter;  nature  Goddesses,  altering  with  the 
course  of  events,  and,  in  Athena,  elevated  proportionably  to 
the  conceptions  of  a  philosophic  people.  When  the  idea  of 
Zeus  was  subdivided  into  a  variety  of  persons,  it  was  natural 
that  the  sacred  marriage  of  the  Divine  Father*  should  be  as 
often  repeated,  and  that  in  each  personification  he  should  find 
a  suitable  ally  in  a  corresponding  modification  of  his  original 
consort,  Urania,  or  Geea ',  who,  in  the  Lacedaemonian  Here, 

^  Comp.  Pans.  y.  19.  1.     Plut.  Ibis  and  Osiris,  ch.  xiv.     Greus.  S.  ii.  526« 

»•  Apuleu,  Metam.  11.  ch.  ii.  and  v.  pp.  764  and  768,  Oud.  984  and  W8,  WX- 
debrand. 

1  Pallas  Ahvatfi.     Muller,  Elcine  Schriften,  ii.  186^ 

^  Paus.  X.  12.  6.     Herod,  iv.  69. 

^  Cthonia.     Pherec.  Stun.  40.  sq.,  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  iBther,  or  Zentf- 
Eurip.  Frag.  inc.  1  and  178.     Vacknaer,  Diatr.  vi.  p.  60.     Plato,  Phaedo,  Wyt't'. 
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like  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  was  crowned  with  towers ',  and  whose 
worebip  wfts  alternate,  i.e.,  equivalent  or  identical  with  that  of 
Elensinian  Ceres  '.  Hence  would  arise  many  different  aspects 
or  hypoatases  of  female  Nature,  or  of  Gata,  among  whom 
intellectnal  Athens  would  naturally  claim  tlie  loftiest  for  its 
patroness.  But  as  Zeus  was  not  at  first  the  pliilosophical  god 
of  the  Platonists  and  Stoics ',  so  Athena  was  not  originally 
Thenoe',  the  personification  of  wisdom,  hut  rather  the  con- 
servative power  of  physical  Nature  *,  the  protectress  of  Ulysses 
and  Hercules  cosmically  understood,  the  rescuer,  like  Isis,  of 
the  ditjeela  membra  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  remains  of 
Dionysus  '.  Attended  by  the  Agrauhan  nymphs,  the  daughters 
of  Cecropa,  she  was  a  rural  goddess,  perhaps  once  their  motlier ; 
and.  it  may  be  added,  that  oommon  mother  of  gods  and  men 
still  familiar  at  EUs  '",  nor  even  at  Athens  or  Sparta  forgotten  ", 
■whom  Sophocles  felt  authorised,  conformably  to  the  received 
Theogony  ",  to  call  "'  most  supreme  of  deities,  and  mollier  of 
ZeuB  himself.""  The  "purely  etliical  character"  which  a 
recent  work  "  pronounces  to  be  the  primarj'  idea  of  Athena, 
cut  become  so  only  by  a  gratuitous  inference  &om  the 
popular  presentments  of  her  character  under  the  peculiar 
limitBtioDS  of  the  Olympian  or  poetical  Pantheon;  it  being 

p.S4.  Creui.  8. 1  i9,  SO.  13fl.  .Siciiyl.  Suppl.  697.  Muller,  H;th.  Tr.  ISS. 
Gf-Koorotropboa.lawliuaiErii^hthonxutlirilHLcriBcdd.  Saiclu,s.T.  Paiu.  I  22,23; 
iiL  11.  6.     Qaa-Eurjiteniot  at  £gse.     Pant.  vii.  25.  8. 

•  QioigTuaul,  K.  ii.  596.  601.  *  Sen.  id  TLrg.  £n.  iy.  GS. 

•  Plato,  Phaeb.  18.     Procln*  in  Craljl.  lut.     Plntarch  dc  Stoic.  Ecpug.  38,  39. 

•    '  Plow,  Cniijl.  i.  407.  ■  Pfoclu.  inCraij-l.  BoiM.  117. 

'Mailer,  UjiW.  319. 

■  Pind.  Nem.  S.     Prag.  Interl.  Bofkh.  37.     Comp.  the  AFidAlian  mother  of  the 
OnritM,  MtiUer,  Orcbom.  173.     Paai.  t.  3,  3 ;  vi.  26.  2. 
"Mailer,  ib.  153.     Paai,  i.  22.  3;  Hi.  11.  8;  x.  12.  5. 
"  Pioi.  i.  31.  2. 

"  Soph.  Antig.  3S8.     PhilwWt.  392.     .Eichyl.  Choeph.  121,  Bloom.    Enrip. 
N'  ('tirrt.  yil  1.     Fng.  Incerl.  \H.  1.     Hippol^  601.     Diog.  L.  u.  TG,  Me- 


"  ftsilh'i  CUii.  Diet 


"  Aih»n 
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now  genemUy  admitted  by  mytholo^sts,  that  religioD  was  wile- 
rior  or  paramount  to  artUicial  poetry,  and  that  its  legends,  as 
physical  symbols,  preceded  the  spiritual  or  moral  applicBtions 
of  them  '*.  The  "  daughter  of  Zeus,''  it  is  true,  was  not 
"mother"  of  Erectheus,  but  only  "  nurse  of  the  child  brought 
fortli  by  Eartlj,"  '"  that  polyonymous  mother,  whom  Euripides 
calls  Hesda",  and  who  was  the  great  deity  of  the  northern 
tribes,  bolli  Scythian  and  Phrygian  ".  But  in  the  very  differput 
representation 3  of  Athena  in  local  ritual,  which  could  not  have 
arisen  after  her  conventional  character  had  been  fixed  in  the 
epic,  she  appears  as  a  genius  presiding  over  hirib  and  mar- 
riage '" ;  and  her  alhance  with  Hermes,  Hephrestus,  or  Pro- 
metheus, each  of  whom  may  in  this  relation  he  regarded  as  the 
supreme  Deity,  is  the  great  mystery  concealed  behind  her  exo- 
teric form'".  The  Minerva  of  the  Acropolis  of  Troy",  who 
there  acts  the  part  of  an  angry  demon,  or  At6,  threatening  the 


"  "  Ei  liBnn  kBinem  cweifet  unlerliegrn  daie  ia  Durchichnitt  gcnnmiiicn  die  in 
euUur  nuigi^nicklin  VDrtU'lIungcn  die  lllern  lem  miiMcii." — "  Festjtrbtanthe  nnd 
locBlmythim  in  ilireni  lUMmrDmhnnge  mil  dcr  natni  der  einiigni  LiuidKhaflni  nud 
den  jBhreueiten  ruhin  CFtfenW  Kuf  einer  TnrheiTMbeDd  phjiiichcn  QrundUge, 
wUiTend  die  ipBter  herKhcnd  geirordene  Vortlellung  aouchlieiliFh  geiitig  iit,"  la. 
HUller.ib.  pp.222,  223.  MytW.  213.352.  TraDil.  239.  "  Bi  iai  cine  wuge- 
mscbte  Sache,  iau  die  nmehannngcii  der  Kiteittn  Volker  welche  uiH  betandcn  in 
Spnche  nnd  Religion  uberliefcrt  lind,  je  boherei  niter  ste  habcn,  dellD  mebr  uf 
du  Sinnliche  baiicn  und  damit  venrachwn  find,  je  welter  bIwt  die  Coltur  fiul- 
tchreilet,  um  >o  mebr  >icb  Ton  den  Binnlichen  elementen  pmancipiren  and  la  nia 
geiitigcn  Voritellungen  gestaltBn.'" — H.  D.  Mljller,  Beilnig  iiber  Ara,  1848. 

"  '  0>  rrr'  Atun-lff^'t.  im,  #>-yi>i-ii;,  nii  li  Ci'^(*i  '{"'f'      nimd,  ii.  617. 

"  Prag.  Inc.  178. 

••  Btrabo,  M.  MS.  Herod,  iv.  69.  The  Mit™,  or  PcniBii  Arlemii,  Horod.  L 
181 ;  Creui,  Symb.  i.  229,  parnlleled  with  Miner™  by  Plutarali,  Tit.  Artaien.  Ap«- 
toria,  or  Ail«™,  in  Sj-iU,  and  on  Ibe  Lake  Hieotia.  Rilter  Vorhalle,  71.  31«.  The 
Athene  to  whom  Xenes  Mcri6ced  in  the  Troad,  Herod,  rii.  43;  Pint.  Hi.  Lneall.: 
Diod.  B.  T.  77 ;  nnd  to  whom  human  viclims  were  sacrificed.  Find.  01.  cviii.  S. 

'•  At  "yt,,rm,.-    Milller,  Ki.  Behrift.  ib.  153.  Burip.  Ion,  469.  Pb<eni«.  1060. 

"  e.  I).  The  Hene  wooed  by  Hermea  ii  Athene,  Apollod.  iii.  14.  3 ;  ao  of  Eupo- 
lemia,  Penelope,  Ac.  Aa  Agraoloa  lbs  wai  wedded  to  Man,  ai  Helena,  or  Athn, 
to  ThewDi,  or  PoKidon,  fcc. 

•'  Iliad,  Ti.  68.  23T  :  Yirfi.  Xn.  ii.  166 ;  Milller.  Kleinc  ScliriFtni,  p.  206. 
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rein  of  her  worshippers",  to  be  tiverted  only  by  liiiman  vio- 
tiins",  was  probably  related  or  equivalent  to  the  Berecynthian 
mother*',  or  to  the  "  Idsea"  mater  married  to  Teacer,  the  Pal- 
ladium of  her  sanctuary  bemg  afterwards  claimed  for  the  temple 
of  Hestia,  or  Vesta,  at  Rome''. 

This  goddess,  who  though  not  the  only  one  who  bed  a  tem- 
ple at  Troy",  seems  to  have  been  its  chief  deity'",  was  a  sitting 
figure,  upon  whose  knees  Hecuba  and  her  attendants  laid  the 
shining  peplus",  similar,  probably,  in  fonn  and  character  to 
ibe  Khea  or  Hera  of  the  Phasis  described  by  Arrian'",  and 
compared  by  liim  to  the  statue  erected  by  Phidias  in  the  Me- 
troon  at  Alheus.  Her  Palladium,  a  wooden  block  or  figure"", 
probably  phallic",  and  whose  ubiquity  indicates  as  many  sites 
of  kindred  Pclasgian  worship",  was  sometimes  supposed  to 
have  dropped  lirum  heaven,  like  the  image  of  the  Epliesian 
goddess,  at  others  to  have  been  conveyed  by  Dardanus  from 
Samotbrace",  where  Pelasgian  or  Thracian  fetichism  seems  to 
have  borrowed  the  aid  of  Phtsnieian  art,  and  where  the  female 
member  of  a  Cosmical  Triad  was  acknowledged  under  various 
names,  as  Harmonia  or  Axiocersa**. 

"  The  bone  wu  Irnined  b;  ibc  ait  of  Pallni,  "divina  Falladta  arlej"  (Tirg. 
Ma.  3;  Ilkd,  k.  71;  Od;u.  viil.  492;  MUller,  Kleina  Schiift.  ii.  200;)  and  the 
■BpCDla  wbs  deilroycd  Laocoon  lake  reruge  id  her  temple. 

"  MulW,  Orehran.  182. 

■  Scmbo,  I.  488.  473.  Virg.  ^q.  ii.  296 ;  ix.  258.  In  jKneid,  ii,  567.  691 , 
Hdeos,  Apbrodile,  and  Yeats  blend  si  an  Briiin]'>  chunking  to  Venua  Uiaaia. 

"  Dion.  Hil.  i.  68.  Ovid.  Pail.  ti.  421.  431.  HejTip,  Kmura.  ii.  to  «n.ii.348. 
tW.     Btnn,  Phmcjdu,  195.     Welclter,  Triiogie,  224. 

-  Ifind,  T.  148.  "  Kilter,  Vothalle,  202. 

*  nkd.  n.  62.  273.  378.  603.    Creui,  BrieTe,  32.  34. 

"  Feriploi,  PonL  Bniin.  ed.  Hudsun,  p.  9. 

"  "  Ax>ifMvi<m>  fuffufui — r«(  irin  ru/iffifiKui,"  TmI««,  Lycophr.  36fi. 

"  Cntuer,  8.  ui.  338.  "  Milller,  "  Palla*- Athene,"  i.  10  mi  62. 

■■  Dion.  Hal.  L  66,  69. 

"  Diod.  S.  T.  48.  Comp.  Qerhntd'j  ubnlar  view  of  Polaigian  llieology  in  Cramer, 
&.  iu.  154  1  and  tbe  inlimale  connection  of  Ibe  crurl  litei  of  Chiyie,  tfae  grand. 
daaghta  of  Lviaon,  ai  performed  at  Leiunos  and  the  neighbouring  iilanda,  with 
tk«e  of  the  Athene  of  tbe  ThhuL  Dion.  Hal.  i.  33.  HikHer,  ub.  i.  p.  178.  206. 
Kana,  L  q.  Cora,  Miiller.  Orcbom.  p.  MB,  note.    Comp.  p.  432  ;  Welckir,  Tol.  167. 
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It  was  under  an  analogous  form,  as  Mother  of  the  Umyeiisei 
that  Athene  was  associated  with  the  Pelasgian  Hermes  of  the 
Ereotheimi,  or  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens'*,  though 
the  ith3^hallic  symbol  was  there  decently  concealed  by  myrtle 
boughs,  in  deference  to  the  more  refined  idea  of  the  modem 
goddess.     For  the  warlike  character  which  she  possessed,  long 
before  she  became  a  lover  of  wisdom**,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  peculiar  dances  of  the  moon  in 
Libya "^j  since  even  Aphrodite  was  sometimes  armed**;  and  a 
nearer  and  more  general  parallel  may  be  found  among  the 
Amazonian  worshippers  of  Artemis,  or  Ilithya**,  the  reputed 
founders  of  several  Ionian  cities^,  whose  queen  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Theseus,  and  who  once  fought  and  fell  on  Attic 
ground*^ 

The  physical  strife  of  light  and  warmth  against  the  powos 
of  winter,  night,  and  inundation,  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  religious  legend,  and  was  often  celebrated  in  em- 
blematic contests  and  dances,  in  those  of  the  Fabii  and  Qmn- 
tilii  at  Rome,  as  in  the  virgin  combats  of  the  lake  TritoniSi 
menacing  gestures  and  wild  outcries  ^^  being  employed  to  assist 
the  efibrts  of  the  labouring  deity  to  overcome  his  opponent 
The  idea  of  Amazons  is  supposed  to  have  originated  firom  the 
unusual   deference   paid   to  women  among  several  tribes  ac- 

"  On  the  connection  of  Hermes  with  Brimo- Persephone,  comp.  Plutarch,  Isii  sod 
Osiris,  ch.  xii.  De  &cie  in  orbe  Lanae,  27,  28.  Pans.  viii.  81.  1.  Cic.  N.  D.  iii< 
22.     Pans.  i.  27.     Herod,  ii.  51 ;  v.  82.     Horn.  Iliad,  ii.  549. 

"  Plato,  Tim»us,  2i\  Yirg.  iBn.  ii.  175.  PUto,  Critias,  110.  p.  152.  Bek.  Me- 
nexenus,  288. 

"  Herod,  ii  170  ;  iv.  180. 188.     Miiller,  Mythol.  69.  116. 

»  Paus.iii.  28.  1. 

»  Creuz.  iiL  2.  578,  sq.  Uschold,  Vorh.  i.  61.  Herod,  iv.  116;  L  19.  Thncyi 
i.  6.  Artemis  of  the  Golden  Sword,  Herod,  viii.  77.  Pallaa  of  the  Oolden  Spetf; 
Eorip.  Ion,  9. 

*^  Callim.  Dian.  237.     Pans.  iv.  81.     Strabo,  xi.  505;  xiv.  633. 

*>  Herod,  ix.  27.  iBschyl.  Bum.  626.  Plutarch,  Thes.  26 ;  Heyne  to  Apollod- 
ii.  5.  9.  The  belt  of  Hippolyte  is  as  the  cestui  of  Aphrodite,  the  great  bond  of  cof 
mical  harmony. 

«  *' OksXyyn,*"  Iliad,  vi.  801.    Herod,  i.  172  ;  iv.  94. 189.    Pind.  Pug.  Inc.  H^- 
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counted  barbarous",  every  thing  contrary  to  estahliBbed  cub- 
tom  seeaung  as  a  kind  of  prodigy".  The  Greeks  discovered 
Amazons  wherever  tiey  saw  men  governed  by  a  female,  or 
women  doing  die  usual  work  of  men*'.  But  there  was  anotlier 
elemeut  in  the  conception".  Worship  takes  its  form  from  ordi- 
nary habits.  The  worship  of  the  patron  deity  of  the  Amazons, 
Artflinis",  was  celebrated  by  a  war-dance  performed  by  females. 
Wot  was  the  principle  of  Nature,  and  it  was  fit  that  the  personi- 
ficatioD  of  Nature,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  her  rehgion, 
should  have  a  warlike  dress".  The  name  of  a  god  or  of  his 
worshippers  was  easily  metamorphosed  or  multiplied  into  that 
of  B  patiiarch  or  nation,  when  Uie  religious  rites  enacted  in 
mimicrry  of  tlie  contests  of  the  elements  were  viewed  by  mytho- 
]o^  as  records  of  events.  The  deity  of  the  Amazons  was  the 
Annenian  and  Cappadocian  Artemis,  Anaitis,  or  Athene-Asia", 
called  Enyo  by  Straho ",  to  whom  wurhke  dances  were  per- 
foimed  by  the  Hierodouloi  of  Gomana,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
CavBter.orThermftdon,  and  ontheTrojan  Acropolis;  her  name" 
often  recurring  along  the  coasts  of  Tlu'acc,  is  probably  only  a 
different  form  of  the  mountain  Adraslea  of  the  Idsei  Dactyli", 
snd  of  the  Chryse-Pallaa,  or  Aphrodite -My  rin  a  of  the  Lemniau 
Archipelago". 

»  W«kker,  Trildgie,  isafl,  iq.  «  Jtram,  mi.  22. 

'"Plilni  HnitidEe  ynMiHtitfMTiiifmi,  ngua  AmuDDum,'*  F.  HeIb,  L  IB,  19. 
a.  45,  te;  iii,  53,  Gfi.  Soph.  (Ed.  Culon.  33n.  Herod,  iv.  110.  US. 
I  lo  hate  dittroycd  the  practice  and  the  race.  Diod.  B,  iii.  55,  p. 
Bui  the  baiii  of  fact  an  which  the  idea  wa>  niaed  may  be  poMiblf 
fO  mhtk^Bg.  Doboii,  VoTUKe  niilour  da  Cbucih,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
■  Cmm.  Symb.  ii.  p.  6Ti°,  672.  "  Diod.  ii.  46. 

*  Hot  and  Apbradit«  wen  lemelimei  armed,  u  well  u  Athene.  Paul.  iii.  24. 8. 
■P«u.iiL18.  6;  24.5. 

*  liL  G3G;  Camp.  Uoven,  die  rhmiiier,  624. 

*  OJSmntlr  written,  Aneitii,  Anoia,  Anie,  Creui.  S,  iL  351.  Euitalhiua  to 
■K  iS.  189,  p.  402.  PluUreh.  in  the  account  of  Bjlla'.  dream,  compareB  her  lo 
'^  Meea,  to  Hbori,  nnd  to  Bellona  (Bnj'o),  with  whom  Minerva  it  auociated  in 
'^  JM.  f .  333,  u  in  the  reniral  of  the  Omolitia  at  Thehei  and  Orcbotnenoa. 

*  Sdnl.  ApoUon.  i.  1120. 
"""  I,  B8e.   Kleine  Schiift.  iL  178.  206.     "Athene  Lemnia," 


I      '  KUUr,  Dor.  i  p.  B 
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All  the  reputed  abodes  of  Amtizoas,  id  Libya  and  Argolis, 
in  Bceoiin  and  Attica,  in  the  moimt&ins  of  Fonuis,  or  the  Sct- 
thian  altars  of  Tauropolos,  were  under  the  patronage  of  on 
Athene  or  Artemie-Enyo",  or  some  similar  being,  whose  chief 
antitype  in  nature  was  the  moon,  and  whose  rites  were  cele- 
brated by  women  acting  the  part  of  men,  as  those  of  the  sod 
by  men  clothed  in  tlie  garb  of  women".  It  was  probably  t 
continuation  of  the  same  idea  which  married  Helena,  tbe 
"  many-mated,""  as  well  aa  Hippolyto  to  Theseus,  as  also 
to  Paris  at  the  Isle  of  Cran&e,  which  connected  "Tritm" 
with  Ares",  and  placed  llie  Trojan  horse  and  the  Braoio- 
nian  Artemis  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis  *'.  Attic  l^end, 
like  tliat  of  many  other  Greek  states",  opens  with  the 
strife  of  Athene  with  Poseidon,  or  with  the  waters,  for 
empire  over  the  soil.  Like  Artemia-Hecabe,  or  Hecate,  riw 
has  the  two  aspents  of  the  Nature  God.  alternately  benigoant 
and  malign,  the  consen-ative  power  of  the  Pelasgian  Demetel, 
whose  relation  to  Artemis  was  known  to  ^schylua**,  oocaaioti' 
ally  changing  to  an  Erinnj-s  or  Gorgon,  the  distaff  commuted 
into  the  ^Egia",  the  golden  staff  of  youth"  for  the  tbrestcQ- 
ing  spear".  She  assisted  the  Greeks  during  the  strife  agaisA 
Troy,  but  frowned  on  them  when  successful";  and  the  eiffl 
is  said  to  have  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  beareu  at  her  biithi 
until  she  laid  aside  her  arms".   The  two  aspects,  united  in  ha- 

"  Iliad,  T.  333. 

"  "ScmiTiri  QkUi,"  Sil.  lul.  ivii,  20.    Ckui.  8.  ii.  672. 

••  "n..»^.»T^«,"  Lyeophr.  143.  "  Mailer,  Kl.  Schrift.  IM, 

••  P«u.  i.  23.  9. 

■  Fftu.  ii.  IS.  S;  ii.  22.  6;  ii.  30.  G.    Comp.  Wclcker,  Tnl.  2SS.     NaSrl. 


°  Herod.  iL  IBfl.   Pnu«.  ii.  22.  2. 

"  ApalW.  iii.  12.  3.  S.  S.     Diod.  Frag.  Weu.  610. 


p.  837;  1 


1  Hind,  V 


Enstiili.  M  Diad,  T 


i.  387. 


"  Odyw.  ic 

"  "  PuTOMnqne   fcnoa   hutamqae    tremeDlera." 
Athene- Lap hria,  ScIidI.   Lycnphr.  3SS. 

•*  OdjM.  ill  13S,  acting  u  the  Erinnjiconiequen 
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idf,  are  parted  in  her  attribnles  or  attendants  °* ;  Pandro- 
IOb",  the  "  all-hedewing,"  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  infant 
Erechtheus,  the  type  of  all  succeeding  priestesses  who  fed  the  em- 
ttlemtttic  serpent  in  the  crypia  of  the  Erechthenm,  and  Aglauros, 
the  "  sharp-eyed,"  the  "hright,""  the  terrific  wife  of  Ares, 
regaled  with  hnman  victims  °*.  United,  the  two  comprise  in 
Athena  that  nature  which  presents  to  the  soul  tie  alternative 
offered  to  Gyges  by  the  wife  of  Candaules'",  whose  unveiled 
beatity  causes  alarm  or  madness,  and  cost  Tiresias  hie  sight", 
but  gave  supernatural  acuteness  to  the  eyes  of  Diomed";  in 
inns  she  represenla  its  terror  and  its  strife";  her  spinning"  is 
the  peaceful  testnre  or  succession  of  pliysical  events",  and  her 
iroimd,  like  that  of  Adonis,  is  the  emblem  of  Nature's  tempo- 
rary decay".  It  was  in  this,  her  cosmical  or  universal  cliarac- 
W,  that  she  piped  to  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  Dioscuri",  and 
by  the  sun  betame  mother  of  tlie  Corybantes".  In  the  Ho- 
neric  scale  she  is  daughter,  not  wife,  of  Zeua;  but  in  old 
[oaiaii  theogouy  slie  appears  to  have  been  wife  of  his  equal, 
ar  superior,  the  first  Pthah,  or  son  of  Uranus",  thus  be- 
roming  Mother  of  the  Sun,  or  of  tlie  Ionian  Apollo". 

"  eAoL  AiiKoph.  Lysttr.  439.     P«u».  i.  27.  3.     MiiUer,  Kl.  Schrift.  ii.  HO. 

■  Muritd  U  Qumei.  fiw  "Hene"  u  only  b  rediiplication  of  Pandrowii;  PoUni, 
OlMn.  ToL  S.     According  to  Alcman,  (Frag.  17,)  >bc  wiu  dnnghter  of  Zeiu  and 

■  AtLnie  "  i^tiifmn,"  Pmu.  il  24".  "  Mailer,  ib.  140, 1*7. 

••  Herod,  i.  11.  "  Callim.  HjmD.  646.  588.  "  Ilkd,  r.  127. 

"  A»  "  Brn,"  OdyH.  ilL  189. 
"  Ai  "  fyi."  or  nithys,  the  Wwier  of  Dutiny. 

*  Ctvu-  8.  il  530,  G21.     The  powei   vbo  in   Nature   retemblei   tbs  dmneetie 
[Kn  of  the  ditOifr  by  lie  henrth,  Odyn.  vi.  305,  but  wboio  di«off  i*  the  uii  « 
rtnnnof  the  world;  Aniliu,  22.     PUw,  Phadnij,  217.     Creoi.  S.  ii,  p.  188;  a 
KjtlucBl  npiodDctioa  of  Metii  or  Thcmia.    Lenncp,  to  Sea.  Theog,  S23. 
"  P™.  Tiii,  28. 

"  Ai-'Alhene-Aiia,"  Pmi.iii.24.6.  Cr™.  iii.  312.  362.  Bchol.Puid.Pytb.ii. 
127.  Lnciu,  Hetnit  L  p.  226.  Procl.  in  Cntyl.  Boiu.  ]  1 3. 
"  "Sou  of  the  Eim,'  Strabo,  i.  472 ;  elsewhere  aoni  of  Cybcle,  Diod,  8.  iil  Efi. 
"  Oiuto,  N.  D.  iii.  22.  Creui.  p.  Ge9.  Symb.  iii.  31S.  Plato,  Eutbydem.  4S3, 
(^)  rnUbly  u  chief  of  the  Lemnaa  Cabiri.  Herod,  i.  67. 
*  AfoUod.  iii  14,  6.  8ckol.  ApoUon.  il  1249.  Clem.  Alex.  Proir.  p.  24.  Pmi.. 
Q   2 
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The  idea  of  her  being  bom  from  the  head  of  Zeua  was  pro- 
bably a  relic  of  panLheism,  and  of  the  ancient  physical  con- 
geption",  bo  flir  justly  estimated  by  philosophical  interpreters, 
representing  her  as  that  clear  and  invigorating  tether,  the  Irae 
sister  of  the  fire-element",  sublimed  from  terrestrial  evapora- 
tion"'; the  subtle  material  of  the  luminaries  of  the  sky";  the 
female  and  superior  heaven  imagined  by  tlie  Egyptians**,  from 
whence,  rather  than  from  her  supposed  Neptunian  origin**,  fihe 
derived  those  azure  eyes  of  the  "  Glaukopis"  of  the  Troad", 
which  "fearfully  glared"  on  her  chosen  heroes".  She  was 
celestial  fire  as  opposed  to  terrestrial  (Hepheestus),  personified 
by  the  theogonist  as  the  similarly  independent  birth  of  Here"; 
she  alone  knew  the  keys  of  the  thunderbolt",  and  might  her- 
self be  compared  to  the  sgis  which  she  brandished  in  her  flight 
through  spare",  the  Hue  ethereal  shield  which  bore  the  Gor- 
gon's head. 

If  among  her  relations  was  still  included  that  of  earth,  it 
was  not  the  cavernous  ground  beueath  the  Acropolis,  bnt  Ota    ,| 

IfUllcT,  Kleine  t^chrift.  ii.  231),  admitting  the  analogy  of  Alheos    Ca  the  Egjr      | 
tisn  Niilb  iniiated  on  bj  CreuiEt,  partictilarly  in  the  ceUbrmted  inKriplion  M  8A      ' 
"  The  frnit  which  I  bore  ii  iho  San,"  conttDdi  thM  other  points  of  approiimstioD, 
(luh  >■  the  8i>ddna  riding  on  the  crocodile  at  Athent,  and  the  "  Alhene-Snitii"  of 
Atgoi,  Tere  lubgequent  to  [be  ibeoij  of  the  Snitkc  colaninlioii  of  Atbeni  pv 
pounded  by  TbeDpompni,  or  Anaxiinenei,  in  the  Triaranoa. 

•'  HUller,  Kl.  Schrifl,  p.  234.  Welcker,  Tril,  278.  Lyd.  de  Hem.  iii.  24,  p- 
120.     Macrob.  Sat,  iii.  i,  p.  422. 

"  Plain,  CritiM,  109.     Ptolag,  321. 

"  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  146;  in.  B,  10.     Stohs.  Kel.  Phyi.  Tol.  i.  p.  ElO.  E34.     PW       J 
de  placit.  Phil.  ii.  IT.     Lucan.  i.  415.  I 

■•  Eanten'tXenophann,  p.  lei.  165.    Hence  Minerva  Ales  at  T«g«al  Etnd.  L      I 
69.    Hetych.  S.  V.    Odyu,  iviL  23.     Mliller,  C.  B.  177.  2B5. 

»  HorapoUo,  i.  ch.  12.     Creuier,  S.  i!.  277;  iii.  837. 

"  Paul.  i.  14.  ■>  MiiUer,  ib.  210.  236. 

**  Iliad,  i.  200.  The  "  tf/iM  mJifti  ■■■^lani  /i*(/t*(iM4t  ■■  uvyit."  Ariiupii- 
Clonda,  236.—"  flbereum  Terlicem  el  anmrnitaUm  cjui."_Aniob.  in  Gent.  iiL  )1- 
£lueb.  Pt.  Bv.  iii.  3,  ea  applied  to  the  moon.  Comp.  Hemateibnii  to  Laoan,  toI.  ^ 
p.  226.     Lydua,  de  Memibua,  p.  66,  v.  168.     Ljd.  de  Uenaib.  Hi.  30,  p.  126.  1«* 

"  Tbeog.  B36.  »  .Sichyl.  Enm.  763.     Serr.  to  Xu.  il  SM. 

"  Eninen.  362, — the  "  «A.«>  bi^iIh  " — the  "boUow  rouud  of  Cyatlua'a  i 
jierii^p*,  tbe  cDncaTs  bemiiphen  of  loa'i  cradle.    Eurip.  Ion 


f  Cyatlua'a  mH^H 
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Olympian  G»a  mentioned  by  Plutarch",  whose  temple  stood  by 
the  grave  of  the  Amazon  Ilippolyte",  "Hestia  seated  in 
^thcr,"**  the  pure  earth  in  the  pure  heaven  of  Plato";  or  else 
Bhe  ■was  the  raoon",  "  Selene,"  daughter  of  PaUas  and,  accord- 
ing to  Alcman,  motlier  of  Herse,  whom  the  Thessalian  women, 
adoring  a  Minerva  Budea",  attempted  by  tlieir  invocations  to 
unsphero";  in  tiiis  sense  preserving  her  intimate  connection 
with  Artemis,  and  blending  with  her  personified  attributes  as 
Aglauros,  ^thra,  Maira,  Auge°°,  &c.,  signifying  the  "  golden" 
or  the  "  bright."  There  was  a  seeming  inconsistency  when,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  dogma  wliich  ascribed  the  origin  of  all 
things  to  water  "",  the  parentage  of  Athena,  like  that  of  Hera"" , 
was  referred  to  Poseidon'"",  creator  of  the  horse  aa  of  the  ship 
the  winged  horse  of  the  waters'",  who  once  reigned  alone  over 
the  swamps  of  Attica,  thence  called  Poseidonia'",  as  Bceotia 
was  Ogygia'"';  an  hypothesis  which,  rather  than  the  fanciful 
notion  of  Plutarch'",  may  have  been  the  reason  why  Phidias 
placed  the  dragon  symbol  at  the  feet  of  the  statne  in  the  Par- 
thenon'**, just  as  Venus,  Cupid,  and  Apollo '",  with  Arion, 


"  Tit.  ThM.  ch.  26.    Paoj.  i.  18.  T. 
**  An  ■ugT?  Artemia,  or  nDtiihetical  Here  wv^ 
"  Eoiip.  ?rBg.  a.  1.  * 

••  Aniob,  in  Gent.  iii.  31.     Horn.  Q.  Hecc.  1 

TielH*  W  Ljcophr.  BIB.  Sehol.  II.  viii.  39  ;  and,  pcrhap.,  iJw  "  Auge,"  "  Hd- 
leti.,-  4c.  Cmp.  on  TrilogencU  MuUer,  li.  188,  189.  Porphyr.  up.  Eiueb.  Fr, 
S>.  iiLll.     Infr.n.  121. 

"  Bleph.  Byi,  ad  toc.  •■  Plnwreh  de  Defect.  One.  rh.  13. 

"  Mailer,  lb.  I6T.  17T.  ""  Iliad.  lii.  201.  '"  Paui.  yiii.  87. 

■■  The  »BcMid  MinervB  of  Cicero,  "orla  Milo;"  N.  D.  ilL  23.  Herod,  iv.  180. 
Pan*.  I  11. 

"  Pind.  01.  11.  86.  '"  Straho,  ]x.  397.    Soph.  (Bd.  Colon.  718. 

•"  Btabo,  U.407.  (*28Tch.)inBiEolia.  AlalcomtDC  waidaughlet  otlhewBler- 
nu  Ogjgu.     Paul.  ii.  33,  4.     HUller,  Orcham.  i'A2.  349. 

"•  Dr  l«d.  ch.  76, 

'"  Pana,  i.  24,  where  &  incred  lerpeot  waa  fed  on  honey.  Ariitoph.  Lyiiilr.  T. 
768.  P«jne  Knighl.  Anct.  An,  25.  Creua.  S.  iii.  340.  Atheiu  ii  hendf  atjled 
"  V—"--"     Ot*"'  H.  31, 

'*  Hrnm  Apalio,  t.  40O,     Uuigniaal,  U.  ii,  €33. 
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PidsmoD,  Sic,  are  Ben-bom  powers  viith  dolpMns  or  dragons 
amoug  their  symbols'^*.  But  the  inconsistency  is  onlytippftrent, 
for  even  light  and  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  said,  like  Vcnns 
Urania,  to  be  children  of  the  waters  as  well  as  of  heaven  ;  and, 
having  drunk  nourishment  from  their  all -generating  parent,  lo 
shed  in  return  their  "sweet  influence"""  on  man  and  plaal, 
and  on  all  the  children  of  the  gi'ound'";  on  the  earth-bom 
graseboppers  who  hvc  upon  the  dews  of  heaven,  as  well  as  an 
the  autochthonous  Erectlieidee  whose  ancestor  was  nursed  by 
Fandrosos.  Uroiiua  gave  birth  to  a  goddess,  who  rising  out  of 
the  sea-foum  as  Aphrodite,  the  Acidolian  mother  of  the  Cha- 
ritea'",  became  the  universal  source  of  life  and  generation"",  and 
might  he  called  cither  Urania  or  Eurynome  "*,  Mfetis,  Clyaene, 
or  Idyia,  in  short  all  the  Oceanides  in  one.  She  was  wife  of 
Prometheus,  the  Asian  goddess  (Athene  Asia,  or  Hedoiw) 
brought  by  the  Dioscuri  from  Colchis  to  Laconia'";  Rodeia,  tin 
Minerva  of  Lindus  worshipped  by  the  Danaides"*;  Perseisot 
Idyia  married  to  the  sun,  and  as  Dione  or  Maetis  to  Zeus'". 
The  idea  of  Nature,  or  of  a  personification  of  Nature,  bom  oat  ! 
of  the  waters  under  the  form  of  one  of  its  natural  products,  U 
a  fish  or  lotus  flower,  afterwards  gradually  assuming  more  and 
more  of  human  shape,  may  he  traced  from  India  through 
Assyria  and  Syria  to  Greece,  and  left  remarkabli?  traces  of  its 
passage  among  the  Scythian  and  Amazonian  population  of  ilie 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Mteotis'".  The  first  wife  of  Zeus, 
called  Thetis  or  Mffitis"",  "the  first  great  ancestor"  of  the 

'"  Comp.  Hymn  Apollo.  Bothc.  t.  133.     Athmiw)  eradlei  wen  heoM  om- 
mentrd  with  Krpenti.     Esrip,  loa.  26.     UUIIer,  K1.  Schrift.  u.  p,  IfiS. 

"■  "  Oi;^>i>  MX","  Soph.  (Ed.  Colon.  681.     Hence  the  notian  of  "  itw4nipfiB^ 
Uan" — "  rosrida  luna."  the  fonntain  of  Selens,  the  moon  drinking  from  the  mn.  br- 

'"  Heaca  the  joimg  of  unimala  ue  called  "  i;rii"  and  "  iftru."     HoUer.  HM 
SohrifL  JL  22B. 

'"  MUller,  OrchoiB.  175.  ■»  ■'  1..  x;»»»  Affdm..* 

'"  Theog.  351.  3iT.  907.  "*  Pint  iii.  18.6.;  iiiv.  6. 

'"  Herod,  ii.  182.     Apnllod.  ii.  I.  i.  and  6. 

'"  Apollod.  I.  3.  1,  I"  Bitlsr,  Voihalle,  p.  92. 

'"  "  cXiirrn  i.t.,  .,!w«."    Theog.  S87. 
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Orpbici'*',  from  whom  emanated  the  azure-eyed  TriWigeneia  of 
the  Theogony"",  was  daughter  of  the  Borysthenes;  mother  of 
the  Scythians  ond  of  the  Euxine'";  she  was  Apia  also  and 
Gtea'",  identical  with  the  Attic  mother  of  those  children  of 
Boreas  who  banished  tlie  Harpies,  and  niled  over  the  waters  of 
the  ^geaii  before  tlie  Argonauts'".  We  may  notice  hut  can- 
not pursue  the  complicated  hnks  of  comiection  between  the 
goddess  of  the  Budini  and  Geloni '",  the  Rhea  of  the  Phasis  or 
the  Propontis '"",  and  the  Thessalian  Thetis  or  Budea,  the 
Venus  Erycina  who  rescued  Butes  from  the  sea'",  the  daughter 
of  PoIUb'",  married  to  Dardanus,  the  Alalcomeneis  descended 
from  the  water  god  Ogygea,  whose  worship  retired  to  the  upper 
ooontry  before  the  inundations  of  the  Copaia"",  and  the  better 
known  divinity  of  the  Erectheum,  associated  with  Poseidon  and 
Berred  there  by  the  hereditary  descendants  of  Buto'"'.  If 
Poseidon  be  tmderstood  in  the  ancient  sense  as  the  god  of 
moisture,  life,  and  nourishment,  who  brings  forth  the  produc- 
tiona  of  the  ground'",  Athena  might  be  either  his  daughter, 
his  wife '",  or  his  parent '",  sharing  his  symbols  and  his  temple ; 
bat  she  repels  bis  advances  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  god  of 
tiie  nn  fruitful  sea,  patron  of  the  storm,  of  inundation,  and  of 
winter;    she  is  then  the  dry  land  rising  Ticloiious  from  the 

••  "rfMm  yuif>t."     Prag.  tL  IB. 

**■>.(.  Duighter  uf  [he  Ka-god  TriUm;  "Imw  lit.~  Herod,  it,  ITD.  Hu. 
Theog.  933.  The  bbulaiu  lake  and  dm  Tritgn,  affording  to  tha  ArgDDiinti  on 
tgn—  from  Ocisntu  (Uckert,  loL  L  pL  2,  p.  322.  ApoU.  Kb.  W.  le52),  ii  oJun 
pnbablf  to  Oceanui  himulf.     Faiu.  ix.  33.  6. 

™  Herad.  i<.  G.  66.    Buph.  Byi.  p.  13S,  n.  22.     EiuUlh.  to  Dionja.  F.  t.  163. 
lilur,  VotiMe.  16S.  i09. 
"  H«od.  IT.  69.    Kilter,  ib.  17*.  177.  ™  Pherecjd.  Fcag.  ix.  p.  IH. 

<■  A.  TiHtion  of  Helknic  origin,  Hend.  ir.  1D3. 
"■  Horod.  i».  78.     Orph.  ArgoD.  617. 
■*  ApolloD.  Kb.  ir.  917.     Diad.  ir.  196. 
■  "»>].■;■"  Thcog.  383;  cr  Ohrjie-Mjnhina. 

'■  lldlkr,  Orehoin,  122.  208.  '»  The  Eleobutadic,     Pam.  i.  2a.  6. 

■>■  "  r[.fip.  nrr....  i.  t«  yn,  ■»><i.>'t ;"  PIbL  Criliai,  1 13. 
"  {.  t.  u  Tritogentia,  mother  by  I'owidoa  of  Minyu  nnd  the  Argoiukuti ;  Taeti. 
IfWflu.  871 :  or  M  VeDiia  Erycina,  wife  of  Batct.      Diod.  iv.  19S. 
^  t.g.  of  Poteidon-Erechtheua. 
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waters  as  Astarte  or  Venus  Urania,  the  guardian  genius  of  ihe 
dangerous  promonlory '",  or  the  sea-bird'"  seen  from  the  cliffs 
of  Mogara  to  sport  on  the  dry  places  by  the  waters,  and  to  flj 
before  tlie  storm.  She  owns,  too,  the  bird  whose  eyes  pierce 
the  gloom  of  mghi"",  and  her  symbols  of  tlie  ram  and  olive 
are  the  bright  season  sui^ceeding  to  the  dark ;  tlie  latter  espe- 
cially, which,  nursed  in  warmth  and  drought,  antithetical  to  the 
Neptunian  horse'",  corresponds  with  the  Dove  emblem  of  her 
Asiatic  antitypes,  and  belongs  to  her  as  Hygea  or  Soteirs  "*, 
authoress  of  hope,  of  heahng,  and  of  peace"".  Though  in 
this  way  comprising  in  herself  Hie  two  foetors  of  nature,  love 
and  strife,  her  conventional  or  virgin  character  drove  tlie  former 
attribute  into  the  shade,  or  neutralised  by  blending  it  with  the 
other.  The  "^""f"  following,  as  with  the  irritated  Ceres,  so 
closely  on  the  amour,  seemed  to  alter  its  import,  and  the  curious 
Btory  of  the  wooing  of  Hephtestus  and  the  ambiguous  mate^ 
nity,  as  also  that  in  which  the  mortal  Creusa'*"  by'ApoUo 
becomes  mother  of  Ion  in  a  cavern  beneath  the  Acropolis,  are 
probably  but  attempts  to  reconcile  the  ancient  character  of  iJie 
goddess  with  the  new.  Greater  prominence  was  tlius  given  W 
the  martial  attribute,  and  tlie  sume  partiahty  may  be  seen  in  tlie 
usual  conception  of  the  paUadium,  which  uniting  the  spear  witli 
the  phallus,  the  emblems  of  generation  and  destruction,  seemed 
in  its  effects  to  be  ratlier  a  present  of  Ate  commemorating  the 
war  of  Troy  or  of  the  giants,  than  a  pledge  of  ihe  genial 
alliances  of  gods,  or  tlie  marriage  gift  of  Ghrj'se  to  Dardanus  "'. 

""  Ai  Bt  Cnidni,  KolLu,  or  th.  BcLronion  cUHi.    Pani.  i,  U.  12.    Herod.  TiiL  M. 

"*  M.  fuliia,  or  "  *•(••*,"  Ihe  coot  or  dWer.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  368.  Odjw.  i- 
3aO;  ilL  372.  Faiu.  i  &.  3;  ili.  S.  Sleph.  Bjt.  Axli,-.  Creiu.  S.  liL  S16.  33V. 
Artnnidori  Oneira,  ii.  IT.     UQllet,  K1.  Schrifl.  H.  183. 

'"  The  owL  Creiu.  8.  iiL  33S.  Comp.  Lerit.  n.  17.  The  bird  of  darknu*. 
AxaUpbiu.     Bnbo,  "  noctonnu,"  "  funanjuj,"  "  profiunu."— Ovid, 

'"  Herod,  riii.  66. 

'■  P«o«.  i.  as.  6  ;  -riii.  44,     Plntarch,  Pericl,  13. 

"■  Schol.  Ari.toph.  PluL  1054. 

'"  .*.  e.  Oiea.  Schol.  PluL  Euthvdem.  p.  303.     Kurip.  Ion,  11. 

"'  MslUr,  Kl.  Sfhrift.  iL  208"    Dion.  Hal.  i.  68.     SchoL  Iliad,  vi.  82.    Sdrt^; 
Ariitid.  Paoaili.  p.  320,  Dind. 
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The  moral  nttribmea  of  Atliena  were  nnturally  developed  out  of 
the  phTsicol.  Sbe  becfime  the  "Metis"  or  ffomirif  of  Zeus'", 
the  celestial  wiBdom  so  often  associated  witli  the  Bjiubols  of 
light  and  day,  and  as  demiurgic  iutelligence  was  invenCress  of 
arts'",  such  as  Hpinning'",  modelling'*',  shipbuilding'",  of  all 
art«  eeeming  to  claim  a  celestial  origin  and  to  require  ingenuity, 
which  distinguished  her  favourite  city;  preserving,  however,  in 
all  the  original  diversities  of  her  physical  character,  being  now 
as  "  Soi«ira,''  producer  of  the  olive,  associated  witli  fire'",  and 
now  patroness  of  the  horse  and  of  horsemanship'*',  connected 
with  Poseidon  atColonos"".  As  inventress  of  Uie  plough,  presid- 
ing over  the  agricultural  solemnities  of  Sciron  or  the  Rhorian 
plain'*",  her  aspect  undergoes  the  analogous  change  connecting 
it  in  30  many  ways  with  Demeter ;  she  is  then  the  suhtelluric 
power  confederate  with  Hades  at  Coronea'",  with  Trophonius"* 
at  Lebadea,  or  Hermes -E rich  thonius  at  Athens,  who  buries  for  a 
time  the  treasures  of  Ulysses'",  the  dark  Ceres  of  Phigalia'" 
with  symbols  compounded  from  brightness  and  gloom"",  re- 
quiring the  interposition  of  Zeus  to  induce  her  to  come  forth 
from  her  concealment'"  to  restore  fertility  to  the  earth.    Under 

'"  TiettM,  Lje.  359. 

'"  Mmervm  "  ErgaHB."  Psui.  L  2i.  3  ;  ii,  26.    Hei  Work.,  430,    Heiych.  ad.  T. 
■**  i.  r.  u  amha  or  Ilithjo.     Comp.   QaignuiDt,  Bet.  iii.  300,  307.     P»u.  TtL 
S,  B.     UUd,  Tiii.  386.     Odj-u.  xx.  72.     Ot.  Paiti,  ill  619. 

'"Odjw.Ti.  233;  uiii.  1S&;  e.  g.  the  Trojan  hone,  Odyu.  riii.  4fl3,  a  couni- 

■*  In  puticuUr  the  Aigo  or  Counoi.    ScbgL  Anit.  Phceo.  3i3.    Iliad,  i,  SI ; 
vt.  412.    Orph.  Arg.  67. 


B  Acaduny. 

'»  Hippie 

wHippeia. 

*  P™,  i.  BO.  i. 

'"  Plut.  PrK.  Conjug.  p.  425. 

'•'  M.  Iwni.,  ot  Silonuu    Mliller,  ^ 

r.  t.  192.     SlmbD,  i<. 

411.    Crcui.  8.  iii. 

87*,  376.    Amtid.  in 

Min. 

'"  Bermet  Cltonioi 
'"  OdjH.  xiilBfiB] 

;  "Beneath  a  .to 

ne."     1 

I  wemt  that  th 

etrensmicandgn.. 

Mr»*<>ftti.uid<iDU. 

vauJtj, 

cloied  by  <L  iton. 

B.     Uullei,  Orchom. 

p.  BSD. 

'"  H.  MeUin*. 

'"  I 

lerod.  1 

v.  180.     Pan..' 

via.  28  and  4-2. 

"  Bnmgri  M  A. 

ponuit  of  Poaeid 

on,  -h 

D   Ill»l    WduCfB 
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this  ospeot  she  Is  allied  to  Peraephone,  to  Ceres,  mother  of 
Erichthoniua  and  wife  of  Hermea  Cthonius,  or  Heplisestus '". 
The  fierce  Biomed  bore  Athene  in  his  chariot,  imd  carried  off 
the  Palladium,  aa  Hades  did  the  person  of  Persephone,  yet  he 
received  from  the  goddess  that  immortality  of  which,  in  hiB 
hands,  she  herself  seemed  to  be  deprived'",  then  assuming  an 
aspect  akin  to  that  of  Gorgo,  or  of  the  Pallas  or  lodama  whom 
she  slew.  Aa  her  attributes  became  exalted,  and  partook  more 
and  more  of  tlie  moral  change  of  which  the  Olympian  powers 
were  more  readily  susceptible  tlian  peraonifi cations  less  dis- 
guised, she  seemed  to  become  separated  Irom  inferior  alliances, 
and  as  daughter  of  Zeus  or  of  jEtber,  to  bestow  not  the  mere 
breath  of  life'*',  but  that  clear  oir  which,  spread  through  the 
mild  sky  of  Attica,  "trained  its  sons  to  wisdom's  noblest 
lore."""*  It  was  enough  that  Isia  should  suckle  the  children  of 
the  king  of  Byblus,  and  Demeter  could  accept  no  more  than 
the  office  of  nurse  in  the  family  of  Keleos ;  so  Athene,  a  wife 
in  the  older  legend,  in  the  heroic  or  improved  version,  is  only 
the  vestal  nourisher  of  Erechtheua,  or  of  the  child  of  Hercules, 
and  Gasa,  or  Atlliis,  Danae  or  Auge,  is  substituted  for  her  as 
parent'".  The  same  substitution  pervades  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Attic  genealogies;  tlie  birth  of  the  sun  is  transferred  to 
Greusa,  visited  by  Apollo  under  the  Acropolis'";  and  Pandion, 
son  of  the  first  Erechtheus  by  "  Pasitliea," '"  becomes  father  of 
another  Erechtheus  by  Zeuxippe'**,  liis  mother's  sister;  and 
being  himself  identical  with  Zeus,  as  Erechtheus  with  Eridi- 

1"  Fr<ip«n.  W.  4.  iS.    Ovid,  Triit.  til  1.  29.    Iduan.  L  CSS.    Fnu.  ix.  Si.  L 
'"  A*  Duue,  H.  Chalciicca  impriuned  by  Acriuiu.      Peneiu  ii  bmigU  q 

bj  Polfdectet  (Hsdei)  at  3Eripbu(,  in  Uinerra's  Icmple.  MilUer,  a.  i,  ITl  >■ 
Comp.  161). 

"*  A.  Ancmotii.     Paiu.  ii.  33.  1.     Lucian,  From.  3. 

■■  Burip.  Med.  82B.     Plat.  Tim».  24  c. 

"'  Hyg.  P.  A.  ii.  13.  Hifld,  ii.  S47.  "Tha  Esrth-borD,"  and  therelan  I**- 
Comp.  Herod,  i.  78;  riii.  85.     ApoUod.  lii.  4,  10. 

'"  Comp.  Alhsiie,  "  ..t{J,«<tm."     Orph.  H.  31. 

"*  Qoddeti  of  all,  PaadU,  Hon.  Hymn,  32  ;  the  bride  of  ileep. 

"*  Minerva  Uippia. 
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thonius,  is  both  father,  son,  and  husband  of  Athene,  in  whose 
temple  he  is  buried.  Yet  the  exaltation  of  the  character  of 
Athene,  through  which  she  eventually  became  the  divine  wfovam 
pr  f  fevn<ri(,  however  intimately  connected  with  a  physical  notion, 
was  bat  a  development  of  the  spiritualism  which  had  always 
been  a  latent  eJement  of  her  nature,  a  germ  of  which  has  a 
place  in  every  rehgion ;  the  wider  physical  supremacy  which 
she  once  possessed  as  a  cosmical  power  being  ultimately  trans- 
ferred to  Zeus,  who  though  perhaps  less  ancient  and  prominent 
na  a  personified  conception,  and  strictly  speaking  not  entitled 
lo  be  called  "ancestral"  at  Athens'",  had  uevertheleas  a 
mythical  as  well  as  metaphysical  claim  to  he  esteemed  that 
great  parent  and  sovereign  ""  from  whom  Athene  and  Hephees- 
derived  their  consanguinity"". 


§   18. 


IDEA   OF  ZEUS.      MOTION   OF  A   SUPBEHE  BEING   IN 

LOCAL   GODS. 


The  relative  attribotes  of  the  subordinate  Olympian  powers 
tXB  thus  dramatic  reflections  of  their  physical  characters  mo- 
rally developed ;  each  waa  once  an  independent  physical  deity, 
and  the  universahty  and  omnipotence  which  the  individualising 
and  humanising  process  caused  to  be  thrown  back  on  a  mys- 
terious "  Aaifuiv,"  or  "  Destiny,"  once  belonged  to  themselves, 
and  to  each  of  them  as  local  gods.  But  when  tlie  divine  func- 
tions, thus  dramatically  dispersed,  came  to  be  comprised  in  one 
system,  analogy  required  that  the  moral  principle  of  govern- 
ment should  replace  that  of  monotheism  ;  and  that  the  various 
personifications  should  be  made  subordinate  to  a  cliief '.     The 

«  "  Falniu."     Plato,  Euthjdeitiui.  Hrin.  302.      Poreon.  ad  Enrip.  Med.  13H. 
"  Spanhfim,  ad    Aritwph.   PluU   10B5.     Michyi.   Pen.   505,     Agam.   327. 
Creiu.  ii.  p.  CSS.  6fiS. 
CriliBi,  109. 
Ariitat,  Folit.  i.  1,  end.     The  njing.  "the  gnvetnmenl  of  many  is  nol  good," 
becoic  agf,  eODlinurd  to  be  an  in  the  time  of  Homer.     Iliad, 
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name  of  Zeus,  Deue,  or  God,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
word  for  Day,  or  Light',  was  used  as  an  appellative  far 
many  of  the  local  gods  of  Greece,  such  as  the  Zeus  of  Dodona, 
the  Zeus  AcriuB,  end  Lycteus  of  Arcadia,  the  Laphystian,  and 
also  many  foreign  deities  analogically  rendered  by  the  same 
Greek  equivalent.  The  object  of  PeJasgian  worship  seems  to 
have  heeii  the  mysterious  and  equivocal  god  of  Pantheism,  in- 
cluding the  contrasts  of  Ught  and  darkness,  life  and  death, 

all  the  aspects  of  external  nature  more  or  less  united,  though 
always  tending  towards  specialty  through  the  prevalence  of  a 
pecuhar  mode  of  viewing  tliem.  The  being  so  conceived 
would  seem  to  have  been  virtually  the  triune  or  triophthalmic 
power  of  symbohsm ',  supreme  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  ai 
once  Uranus,  Poseidon,  and  Hades*.  His  worship  was  nol 
that  of  .^ther  or  Earth  exclusively,  still  less  of  any  of  the 
humanised  conceptions  of  poetry,  but  of  universal  nature,  com- 
prehending in  its  sole  divinity  what  Herodotus  calls  tho  various 
"  nameless  gods," '  or,  in  plainer  language,  the  as  vet  unper- 
sonified  names  of  its  constituent  "  mnai,"  or  parts'.  The  Aral 
personification  of  the  Universal  Being  seems  to  have  been  con- 

•  DiBipiter,Luceliiis;  for  KeuiisDipi:  "iubDio"and  "tub  JoT(:"are(!quitalBDii- 
LaiKO,  Ind.  Antiq.  i.  p.  765.  "To  those  who  rajly  underitand  the  word  Z«iu," 
■■;■  a  ScholUst  (TmImi  to  Lycophr.  1194),  "it  will  nol  appear  iliaDge  thai  hi 
ihould  hnie  manj  birthpUcfi,  ai  Crete,  Arcadia,  Thebea,"  &c. 

'  Fsui.  ii.  2.  imd  24 ;  Tui.  4S.  2.  MuUer,  Dor.  L  68.  Crcoi.  S,  ijl.  \9i. 
"T{i>ifi).i«  )i  ■  mtrii  (J  'E(^«(),  ■(  ttmiH,  U^*wt>h.  niyitt."  Tsetiei  ID 
LrcDphr.  680. 

*  Comp.  Fam.  u.  24.  ^Khjl.  Supplicei,  Wellauer,  147.  Saphod.  (Edipu 
T;r.  e03;  Colonie.  lflD6.  Iliad,  ii.  457.  Zciu  Omnui,  Zeui  Bnatiut,  ud  Zcu 
■'■*»«,"  "  ■>r<ijt:'»i«,"  or  "n;L«r,M."  Comp.  Het  Works,  416.  ProcL  ia 
Timn.  ii.  p.  95.  Cnui.  S.  i.  44.  Faiu.  iii.  19.  7.  Eckennui,  Lebibvch  d«  BeL 
L  41,  diatiuguiihei  Cronua  and  Zeus  aa  non-phy licat  piiwera  frum  tlmniu  and  On; 
but  all  that  ws  are  Jiulified  in  uiunuag  ia,  that  tbo  runner  hacc  a  more  diilincl 

personality  thui  the  latter. 
2. 
■  Comp.  iE«hjl.  82.  237.     He.  Th.  886.      "Ijodailes,"   Plutarth,   Da  a 
Delpfa.  9. 


iilee,      I'lulan^h,    D»  j^^ 
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current  nith  the  assigning  to  him  a  distinction  of  sex,  and  a 
parental  relation  to  mankind.  The  Scythians,  according  to 
Herodotus,  entertained  a  dualism  or  "  Sftcred  marriage  "  of 
Zeus  "  ff«Taio(  "  (father)  and  Giea',  similar  to  that  reported 
to  have  been  sung  by  the  Pleiades  of  Dodona,  and  the  early 
Hierophonts  of  Greece*;  Gtea  being  probably  correlative  to 
Metis,  Maia,  or  Hestia,  tlie  Scythian  goddess  mother  already 
spoken  of,  the  daughter  of  the  Borj-stbenea  and  mother  of  the 
Ponius",  who  may  through  this  channel  have  derived  her  title 
to  be  first  wife  of  Zeus  in  Greek  Theogony".  A  further  sub- 
division of  tlie  general  notion  was  effected  by  the  separation 
and  revolutions  of  tribes  spoken  of  by  ThucydJdes,  through 
which  the  many  forms  of  the  deity  ceased  to  be  "  nameless," 
and  began  to  assume  tlie  peculiarities  which  determined  their 
relative  places  in  mythology '".  The  causes  of  this  separation, 
said  by  a  Scholiast "  to  have  been  first  made  by  the  priests  of 
Mecone  in  Peloponnesus,  existed  wlierever  the  feeling  of  tlie 
multitudinous  aspects  of  the  one  God  tended  to  give  ritualic 
establishment  to  aa  many  niunes  t)f  him,  or  wherever  peculiar 
fonns  of  worship  gave  him  a  distinct  local  individuality.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  a  race  bordering  on  the  sea  may  be  imagined  to 
have  worsltipped  a  Poseidon,  a  Zeus  Pelonis,  or  Sthenius  ", 
while  inland  tribes  sacrificed  to  a  Fuunus",  lasus  or  Piasus'", 
'  HHod.  iT.  G9. 

■  Pku.  X.  12.  S.  Phtrecyd.  Stun.  p.  40.  Orpti.  Frog,  30.  Flut.  de  PlaciL 
L  6. 11.     Creuier,  B7I11.  iii.  161. 

■  "Ha  ym."  XkIijI.  SnppL  SST.  Stepli.  BfE.  p.  447,  Ma  being  h  luunn  at 
RIks.  "  Tmim  /otn;,  'Err.t.  >■  <;  Iff ti,"  &c.  Eurip.  Fnig.  Ine.  178.  Herod,  it.  80 ; 
Tjii.  65.  Hahte,  mother,  a  LettUh  ppithel  of  ihe  eanb.  £iltot'i  Vorhalle,  IGl. 
ISl.  Srimm'i  IC71I1DI.  20.  EuaUth.  to  Dionyi.  p.  163.  Steph.  B;l  136.  Hun. 
Hjvm.  Hen.  v.  ST.     Creoz.  Symb.  ii.  ISO. 

'•  Herod.  It.  fi2,  63.  80.  "  Hei.  Th.  3E8. 

"  Comp.  Bcnnann  ood  Creour,  Briefe,  p.  100,  at  ibe  end. 

"  Vm™.  (0  Iliad,  lY.  18. 

"  Crtxa.  8.  iii.  1B4,  D.     Herod.  TiL  12S.     Pnm.  ii.  32.  T;  xiay.  S. 

'*  Orid,  Put.  Y.  89.  The  Ilalian  Iribei  werB  allied  in  creed  at  well  u  langusRe 
to  Ihe  Oreelis,  and  iho  cooiinon  btuea  of  their  dirergeDt  ideal  majr  be  ainuned  to 
ha*e  becD  tbe  origiiul  oaei.    H'uUer,  Eleine  Scbriften,  iL  50. 

"  Smbo,  I.  021. 
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Erichthonius ",  or  Hermes- Pan.  Pmi,  the  foster-brother  or 
equivalent"  of  Zeus  Lyceeus,  protected  the  flocks  of  the  Arca- 
dian mouutnineer;  and  the  oak  became  the  oracle  of  Zeus 
"  Chaonius",  owing  to  its  uaefulnese  in  supporting  the  life  of 
the  aborigines  **.  For  though  it  be  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  gods  either  of  Greece  or  of  Egypt  were  ever  completely 
transformed,  in  the  miuds,  that  is,  of  their  worshippers,  into 
trees  or  animals,  or  to  assent  to  the  unfair  distributiou  of  Bot- 
tiger,  who  makes  the  oak  or  ohve  tree  of  tho  aucieat  Pelas^  a 
mere  brutal  fcticliism  in  contrast  with  the  astral  symbolism  of 
Asia" ;  yet  there  was  always  a  fetichiatic  imagery,  in  intelhgiblc 
relation  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  god,  which  continued 
to  grace  liis  temples  and  accompany  his  processions. 

Life  came  from  above  or  from  below ;  it  was  either  in  the 
warmth  and  raius  of  heaven,  or  rose  with  tlie  tree  or  founlajn 
out  of  the  ground.  There  was  therefore  a  supernal  and  a 
Clhonian  Zeus ;  the  initial  conception  of  the  "  sethereal," 
"  high- thundering,"  or  "  pluvial "  power  of  Homer,  the  Zeus 
Ceraunius  on  Ida",  the  fiilgural  god  of  Etruria,  the  Thor  or 
Taranis  menaced  by  the  arrows  of  the  Thracions  *' ;  and  there 
was  the  tellurio  power  worshipped  under  the  oaks  of  Dodonaby 
tlio  Selli,  as  in  the  forests  of  the  Celta",  the  giver  of  wealth  and 
food  from  below  ".  The  deity  worshipped  on  the  shores  of  the 
Egean  as  .^geon  or  Poseidon",  seems  in  the  west  of  Greece, 
in  Thesprotia  and  Fylus,  to  be  rather  a  mingled  conception  of 
'*  Comp.  £icbjt  AguD.  S6. 


e  Eiu.  Cim.  i. 


1  Catut.  Kix.  p.  34^K 


L 


"  ni»d,  ii.  BIT. 

"  Enphorion  in  Slephanus,  71 

"  Virg.  Ociorg,  i.  8.    SiL  Ilal.  ui.  SB.     PluUrch,  < 
Coriol.  3.     BuitBt.  to  Od.  xii.  S57.    Cnui.  ui.  183,  181. 
■'■yaV-  ^'K  KiKr.tiu  :<J.|).ii  );ki."    Mu.  Tyr.  viii.  S,  p.  1 

"  Idecn.  il  22,  &C     Ariitopfa.  Av»,  IdT.      Bnloithrn 
ScUab. 

"  Had,  Tiii.  IS.  7S.  170;ili.  25;.v.  87B;iTii.  CPfi.  ^Khjl.  Prag.  DidoHee^  • 

"  Herod,  It,  04.    Grimm'*  Myth,  153. 

'*  Cam,  B,  il.  8. 18.     Het  Pmgm.  61,  p.  218.     QKUl.  Ilisd,  xri.  233. 

"  Dii,  i.  a.  DiTCi,  Flului,  Opi,  Hidiu,  or  flcime*  Ki(}ai>,  Juion,  Ztus  riMtu^^ 
Paul.  iii.  IB.  7  ;  1. 12.  6.     Diod.  8.  v.  77. 

••  Bcbol.  Apotloo.  i.  S31.     Bustatb.  to  Ilmd,  i.  101. 
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the  eea  god  with  Hades  or  Fericlymenns ",  the  distribution 
lieiiig  attributable  either  to  the  accidentally  sombre  character  of 
local  siiperatitions,  or  to  the  mythic  idea  of  the  west,  both  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  being,  like  the  Atlantean  realm  of  Cronua, 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Ctbonian  God",  the  portal  of  the 
lower  world,  the  receptacle  of  the  past,  and  storehouse  of  the 
ftitoire". 

The  creations  of  polytheism  were  results  of  a  process  not 
merely  of  severance  but  of  combination ;  of  severance  in  regard 
to  the  original  unity  of  idea,  but  of  combination,  inasmuch  aa 
each  separated  person  liicad on  tended  to  absorb  and  inclose  a 
variety  of  analogous  symbols.  And  as  the  original  Dione- 
Proserpine,  daughter  of  Oceanua  and  Tethys,  differed  from  the 
Gsb  or  wave-bom  A starte- Aphrodite  of  the  east,  so  the  Pelas- 
gian  wttt«r-god  was  not  the  Libyan  or  Phoenician  Poseidon,  the 
power  nursed  by  the  Telchines,  and  appointed  to  his  office  by 
Cronus'",  but  Zeus  himself  in  another  form,  the  "Poseidon" 
who  became  allied  with  Here  or  Demeter-Erinnys  in  Ar- 
eadia",  or  as  Erichiheus  with  Athene-Polias  at  Athens",  the 
Boorce  of  generation  and  fertility ",  father  or  nursLng  of 
the  water-nymphs,  whether  descending  in  golden  rain  from 
heaven,  or  springing  upwards  from  the   lake   or  fountain'*. 

'  Fdwidon  and  Fluta  were  neorl;  relsled,  and  tlie  bone  wu  a  (yniboi  common 
to  bodi.  Both  an  included  in  tbe  name  Cljoicnoi.  Crrui.  S.  W.  239.  Luni  in 
Athinurtu.  i.  170.  Faut.  i>.  3G.  5.  The  entrance  lo  Ibc  under  world  ws«  henealh 
tbe  MS,  when  the  lun  ainki  in  the  erening,  ind  when  Pluto  cofried  off  Froierpine 
Willi  fail  inunoibtl  honei  (Hymn  to  Cerea,  38).  Hbdcc  FoKidon  ii  Hud  to  cIoh  the 
dam  of  Hade)  (Hei.  Theog.  T32). 

■  BxenipUfied  in  Echetui,  "tDan-deilniypr,~  Odyia.  iriij.  85.  118;  or  Ilu»  Met- 
Bertdea,  king  of  the  Theiprotian  poiton-land. 

"  Conip.  tbe  lUj-non  grare  of  Cadmua,  ibe  Sicilian  death  of  Hinog,  the  Het- 
■mui  defeat  of  Ibe  Thncian  Thamyrii,  &c.     Iliad,  li.  GSS.     Tirg.  Oeorg.  ill  486. 

■  Diod.  B.  I.  56,  69.  "  Faui.  viii.  25.  4. 

"  Hilller,  Klutte  SchrifL  ii.  142.    Piui.  i.  26.     Fliitanh,  YiC  Lycnrg. 
■■  "Amx^uK,"    "j.iH««,"  •■«»,."   Apollon.  Bh.   2,  3.      Faut.  iL   32.  8; 
Oretu.  Symb.  iiL  TS.  82.     Vdlcker,  Japetoi,  163. 

tL  sr.  BO. 


^^^84.1,  ib.  sr. 
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THs  beneficent  or  "  friendly "  Zeus ",  manifested  to  the 
aboriginal  Greeks  in  the  fertilizing  stream  of  that  river  of 
rivers,  the  Aclieloua  in  Tliesprotia  *•,  appeared  to  have  beer 
nsbered  into  the  world  as  a  new  progeny  of  the  Supreme  Bang 
at  Thebes",  where,  under  tlie  name  of  Dionysus,  he  added  the 
produce  of  the  vintage  to  the  "Aeheloian  cup;"  while  the 
Molochistic  wolf-god,  or  Zeus  Lyceeus"  of  the  Arcadian  Pe- 
laagi,  was  changed  into  the  legendary  adversary  of  a  milder  or 
purer  deity,  and  his  antique  symbolism  became  to  after  ages  « 
waming  example  of  the  punishment  of  cruelty  in  the  fate  of 
the  sanguinary  Lycaou.  Distinct  notions  thus  became  poeti- 
cally distinct  persons,  and  the  connection  of  the  derivative  idea 
with  its  source  was  intimated  by  the  symbols  of  fraternity  or 
parentage,  so  that  subordinate  personifications  were  from  a  real 
psychological  relationship  accounted  sons  or  brothers  of  Zens, 
and  Zeus  liimself,  with  Pan  and  Hermea,  became  children  of 
that  Heaven  or  j^ther  which  had  in  fact  been  a  part  or  maiu- 
festution  of  their  former  selves  ". 


NOTIOX    OF   THE    SUPREME    BEING    AMONG    HEROES. 

In  his  earliest  history  Zeus  seems  to  retain  his  name  only 
while  his  nature  is  fluctuating  and  obscure.  He  retires  before 
the  multitude  of  personifications,  reappearing  only  in  his 
specific  or  Olympian  character  to  fill  up  an  occasional  blank 
left  by  some  intermediate  process  of  transformation.  This  pro- 
cess was  that  already  alluded  to,  consisting  of  local  or  con- 
ceptiunal  analysis,  and  of  poetic  assimilation.  When  the  place 
of  a  Universal  Being  was  occupied  by  special  personifications. 


Paiu.  V 


.31.  2. 


"  Artemidor.  Otieiro,  iii.  43.     Hpi.  Ttitog.  340.     Enr.  Baecle,  GIB.  616. 
"  Lyiophr.  Cajmndra,  1191.     Clem.  Alei.  Prolr.  12. 

"  BlMwhctc  panlUled  by  Apollo  "  Imoymf,"  or  Ljcnrgai,  the  ibd  nodn  Aa 
Bgn  of  the  ' 


•  Cic.  N,  I 


li.  21. 
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it  was  inevitable  tliat  as  every  system  of  artificial  combination 
most  be  limited,  and  as  there  could  be  but  one  Zeus,  Posei- 
don, or  Fluto,  many  aspects  and  local  titles  should  either  be 
cunjbonded  among  loner  gods,  or  sink  into  the  condition  of 
heroes'.  For  mythology,  which  realises  conceptioDS  as  facta, 
re&lises  them  on  earth  as  well  as  on  Olj'mpus ;  giving  them  die 
forms  of  history  as  well  aa  those  of  theology.  All  nations 
claimed  God  for  their  champion  and  father ;  and  to  moke  good 
this  presumption  tlioy  more  frequently  changed  gods  into  men 
than  men  inio  gods.  That  inversion  of  view  which  in  Greece 
had  nssiuned  a  systematic  inveteracy  in  its  coarsest  personiiy- 
ing  form,  was  often  enabled  to  rescue  on  obsolete  deity  from 
oblivion  under  the  name  of  a  hero,  and  as  the  most  ancient 
coins  bore  the  stamp  not  of  a  human  monarch  but  of  a  god", 
80  uibol  deities  served  to  mark  national  distinctions,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  sort  of  heraldry  in  the  marshalling  of  traditions'. 
The  gods  Helios  and  Poseidon  share  between  them  the  genea- 
logies of  the  ^olians.  Ceyx,  son  of  Lucifer,  the  "Burn- 
ing,"* married  Alcyone,  the  sea-bird,  and  they  respectively 
assumed  the  names  of  Zeus  and  Hera*.  The  mamago  of 
PjTrha  and  Deucalion  baa  been  supposed  to  mean  an  alliance 
of  fire  and  water';  the  misfortunes  of  Athamos  are  the  tale  of 
the  dry  and  the  rainy  season.  jEoIus,  whose  name  would  seem 
to  imply  the  "varied"  god,  is  now  son  of  Poseidon,  now  of 
Hellen  or  Zeus ;  and  though  Uie  Homeric  Bulei  of  the  winds' 

'  In  «ngcbHchen  Heroemuinien  gn  nithl  wllen  locale  Beiniinien  Ton  Gottern 
tuAtn.     HUUcr,  Eleiae  Schria.  ii.  36, 
•  Payne  Knight,  Ami.  Art,  •,  H. 

»  The  Ljdiaa  ind  CBrian  Zcui  curried  the  bntllMie ;  the  Pelopidffi  Ihe  Qorgon, 
RdioL  Find.  01.  i.  37.  Comp.  xl  72.  Eurip,  Phcpniiia,  1138.  Iphig.  AnI.  357. 
fiKb;!.  SepUm.  Botbe,  309.  Baehr  to  Herod,  t,  66.  p.  113.  Creuur,  Briefs, 
19*.  lOB". 

■  Fniii  ■on*.)    He  tni  called  king  of  Trnchii,  or  Thnce  (Hei.  Scut.  06HL  3S6), 
inhditjr  u  the  Thracian  Area, 
•  Serrioi  to  Virg.  Georg.  i.  3S9.     Apollod.  i.  7. 
'  T«lcker,  Japetiu,  342. 

'  Aelot  HippotBde*,  i'.  (,  nn  of  PoHidoD  Hippiiu.    Seit.  to  Mo.  L  G2.    Comp, 
B;jw.  tb,  laS.     Or  of  Zeui,  Diod,  S.  iy.  67. 
TOt,  I.  B 
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may  be  still  moro  diverse  from  the  nalioDal  patriftrch  tban  from 
the  goils  of  Olympus',  yet  the  comparison  mtide  hetween  lliem 
by  later  writers  may  be  belter  founded  than  Miiller  pillowa', 
since  in  the  disU'ibution  of  the  elemental  world  among  the 
gods  of  poetry  the  winds  alone  were  left  without  a  specific 
president,  and  ^olus,  girt  with  his  wall  of  brass  (the  mcenia 
mundi),'"  might  not  unfairly  bo  recognised  as  a  eosmical 
being,  as  representative  of  the  year  and  father  of  the  twelve 
months".  Again,  Aloeus,  the  grandson  of  jEolus,  difl'ers  bill 
little  from  him  in  name  or  nature.  The  many  Intc^rpretations 
of  which  his  name  is  susceptible"  suit  the  physical  ambiguity 
of  his  character;  he  is  son  not  only  of  Poseidon  but  of 
Helios";  and  it  muet  be  presumed  that  the  Aloeus  of  Coiin- 
Uiian  genealogy  obtained  his  place  there  through  the  same 
cimnnel  as  Sisj-phus.  The  wife  of  Aloeus  becomes  mother  of 
the  Aloids,  in  whom  the  sun's  career  is  subdivided  and  op- 
posed'*; by  besprinkling  her  bosom  with  sca-waler";  bis  bro- 
tlier  ^etes,  son  of  Helios,  is  lather  of  Medea-Here,  whose  ab- 
duotion  is  similar  to  that  of  Helena  and  of  lo.  As  Aloeus  it 
Poseidon's  son,  so  the  sons  of  Aloeus  ("  Aloidse")  are  sons  of 
Poseidon.  From  Xuthus,  the  "golden  Light,"  descend  Acheus, 
i.e.  the  AchtBan"'worshipj)er8of^geon-Po9eidon;  andloniuU, 

•  Comp.  Odj-iB.  T.  2.     XiUKh.  ib. 

•  OKboaieou,,  2nd  Ed.  p,  132°. 

"  Comp.  HoL  Theog.  726.  TfiO,  Ili«d,  r.  750;  riii.  393.  Herod,  i.  1*8; 
" riix»  "«'  iE«*i»— wicijj^i;"  the  iky  wni  called  "bmMn,"  " ni.rx")^'^' 
Odju.  iii.  2. 

"  Heniclid.  Alleg.  Horn.  p.  215.  Schow.  Comp.  Odyii.  x.  5.  Apollod.  L 
7.  3,  4.  Similarity  of  niunt  may  gpiieratly  be  luiunipd  in  mjtfaalogj  to  mean  loiiie 
■ort  oftduitiljr.  "Dun  ubcihiupt  Helden  der  Mythiiehen  Welt  die  con  einign 
Biibm  und  Ttuten  rind,  weaa  lii:  anter  einem  Nuueii  unter  den  cencbiedcmten  uai 
nnvenragliebsten  UmftUuideo  eracbeiiteD,  deimocb  laeisl  dieBelben  und,  dies  dtuigt 
licfa  jedem  Beobncbtcr  aufl"     Butlmano,  Mylbul.  ii.  209. 

"  "  Man  of  the  ttt,"  "  man  of  the  threshing  floor,"  or  "  the  Sun."    Comp.  SchoL 
OdjH.  zi.  23T.  258.     Miiller,   Orchom.  380.     8thwenk'»  Andenlungo 
Creni.  8.  iii.  40. 

"  Pane.  ii.  1.  1,  and  6;  ii.  3.  8.  "  Hjg-  &li.  28. 

»  Odyu.  ri.  306.     Apollod.  L  7.  *. 
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collectively  personified  in  Ion,  husband  of  the  moon,  {"Helice"), 
the  -wtmderer  in  the  Zodiftc,  t.  q.  Hj'perion,  Amphion,  Paodion. 
If  Volker"  is  justified  in  assuming  that  a  quiilified  rehance 
miiy  be  placed  on  genealogies,  it  will  be  found  that  every 
standartl  deity  is  attended  by  an  turay  of  satellites  caiii)ectt>d 
or  descended  from  him,  reflecting  his  peculiarities  and  attri- 
butee.  Poseidon  is  repented  in  Ogyges,  ^geus,  Glaucus, 
Naaplius,  Hipponous,  HaJiiThotliios,  Nestor,  BelJerophon,  &c. ; 
Hennes  in  Cadmus,  Dardunus,  lasion,  Erichthonius,  Plutus; 
Plato  in  Clymenus",  Eurj-pylus,  Polydamas,  Polydectfls. 
Several  of  these  again  are  referred  back  by  ancient  testimony  to 
thfl  supreme  object  of  worship.  Cadmus,  for  instance,  some- 
times directly  as  well  as  indirectly  made  identical  with 
Hermes",  is  brother  or  eon-in-law  of  Zeus",  wedded  like  him 
to  the  empress  of  the  shades  or  of  the  world"',  the  bull-symbol 
teaching  arts  and  letters,  establishing  the  world  (Thebes),  and 
becoming  father  of  the  gods^".  His  nuptials  were  one  of  the 
most  ancient  themes  of  sacred  song";  his  desfropng  the 
dragon  of  Mtus  is  analogous  to  the  victory  of  Apollo,  of  Her- 
cules, or  of  Zeus  over  the  Titans,  draguns  being  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  Titanic  or  Typhonian".  There  were 
many  seemingly  distinct  personages  claiming  the  name  of  Zeus, 
There  was  a  eon  of  .^EtJier,  a  son  of  Cronus,  and  a  son  of  Pro- 
aetheas" ;  but  the  son  of  Prometheus  was  Deucalion;  and 

"  Hythotogie  Att  Japslijchen  Oetchlechtei,  129. 

"  Cljmemu,  (or  eiainplp,  wan  sUin  at  the  festivnl  of  Foiridon  at  OnchsMni. 
fan*,  ii.  37.  2,  and  comp.  Suidai  ad  T.     Fotu.  u.  3S.  S. 

"  Comp.  Gottling  ta  Hei.  Th.  S3T.  TuUea  to  L;copbr.  162.  219.  222.  Schol, 
Apollon.  Rb.  BIT. 

■*  Throngh  Buropa  and  Electra.    Comp.  Fnm.  ii.  8.  3. 

"  HacTDonU-PrDKrplna.  Comp.  Flut.  Biot.  23.  FauB.  ii.  19.  fl;  U.  16.  8. 
H&ner,  Kl.  ikhrift.  ii.  33. 

■  J.  *.  of  Cabin.    Slrabo,  172.    Muller,  u.  a.  and  Oreliom.  147.  453. 

■  Paoi.  11,  12.  3. 

**  Acuslai  Pisg.  Sturc.  35.  The  dragon  or  icrppnl  appeared  ta  be  a  tan  or 
•jfmbol  of  ibi  earth  and  underworld.     Hctod.  i.  78.    V(ilcker,  Japeliu,  p.  38, 

is.  D.  iii  21.    Lf  dm  de  Ueiu.  Bolh.  p.  226.  22S. 
R   2 
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since  it  was  a  common  practice  to  blend  the  dynasties  and 
genealogies  of  gods  with  tbose  of  men**,  Deucalion,  the  "  first 
king  of  men,""  who  reigned  in  Thessaly,  may  be  compared 
with  the  ancient  Zeus  of  the  Thessalian  or  Thesprotiaa  Do- 
dona",  whose  oracle  he  founded".  The  same  region  fi^m 
whence  came  the  notion  of  a  great  mother",  seems  to  have 
been  the  channel  through  which  the  primary  idea  of  Zeus 
passed  into  Greece  through  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  Here  may 
bo  traced  the  memorials  of  a  many-named  and  many-featured 
Being,  sometimes  resemhUng  Hercules",  sometimes  more  akin 
to  Dionysus  or  Poseidon'",  or  the  oriental  symbols  of  Vishnou, 
Oannes,  or  Ninus,  who.  as  representing  the  waters,  takes  his 
distinguishing  emblem  from  the  fish,  yet  at  the  same  time  gives 
[issurance  of  renewed  fertility  and  stability  by  the  pledge  of  the 
rainbow  in  the  sky,  or  by  tlie  impression  of  his  footstep  in  the 
soil.  Such  a  being  often  recurs  in  the  legends  of  Greece,  in 
Buto,  Ogyges,  Inachus,  Danaus,  and  Erectheus;  in  Boreas. 
the  appropriate  kinsman  and  ally  of  the  Attic  man-snake  " ;  in 
Hercules  identified  as  husband  of  Echidna,  us  in  many  other 
particulars  with  his  father  Zeus"  ;  and  again  in  Cadmus,  who 
slew  tlie  dragon,  yet  afterwards  became  what  he  had  destroyed. 
The  general  idea  of  a  god  rising  and  rescuing  from  the 
waters",  which  the  contracted  view  wluch  flouted  rather  than 
consulted  antiquity  once  imagined  to  have  arisen  from  scattered 
reminiscences  of  the  true  history  of  Noali",  reappears  in  the 

"  Herod,  ii.  m.     Lity,  Prajf.  "  Apollon.  Eh,  iii.  1088. 

■  Zeiu  Aclie!6o»  or  Phyxioi. 

"  Etym.  Magn.  AdoHuii.     Quigniant'i  Cnmier,  il  StO, 

»  Uetii.  Coup.  Herod,  it,  G3.  76.  uid  n.  •. 

"  "u/*  vm^jSi;.!!!  J>  ri^n  H;a*;iiB  r«v  vip  rt  Kbhihu'iii  tiisiuwriu,"      Dniil,  ID 
Scbol.  ApaUon.  ii.  1353. 

"  The  Scythian  PoMidon,  ThuDmindu.     Herod,  ir.  G9. 

"  P»ui.r.  19.  I;  Tui.  Sfl.  *. 

**  Herod,  iv.  S.     Diod.  S.  iL  eh.  *S,  p.  1C6. 

'  ii*i^ni(i«,"  and   "  Z«td(."     Arriao,   Eiped.   Alex.  i.  4  and  l^K. 


"«i^«."    Schol.  ApoU.  ii.  1161. 


'  Joieph,  Antiq.  i,  8. 
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Scythian"  or  Thesaalian  Patrinrch  landing  from  his  ark  at  the 
oak  of  Dodona  or  on  the  summit  of  tlie  mountftins  of  Greece" 
to  found  the  human  race.  The  site  of  his  kingdom  follows  llie 
migrations  of  the  tribes  descended  from  him,  from  the  Thea- 
saltan  worshippers  of  the  sea",  into  centml  Greece,  to  Par- 
□asaQH,  Opus,  and  Cynus;  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Athens",  and  to  have  there  founded  the  moat  ancient 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  containing  within  its  precincts  a 
fissure  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  were  imagined 
to  have  escaped*'.  This  deluge  happened  in  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  king  Cranaus,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  indi- 
genous inhabitants  of  Attica  were,  as  Herodotus  asserts  them 
to  have  been",  Pelasgiau  Cranai,  and  when  their  dialect  had 
not  as  yet  undergone  that  change  which  occurred  when  they 
passed  from  the  Pelasgian  denomination  to  that  of  Hellenes. 
This  change  was  again  referred  hy  genealogists  to  DeucoUon. 
Hellen,  his  son,  bad  three  children,  JEoias,  Dorus,  Xntbus; 
Xuthus  was  father  of  Achteus  and  Ion.  The  theory  implied  in 
this  genealogy  becomes  clearer  when  compared  with  another*', 
in  which  the  Patriarch  is  directly  identified  with  the  god,  and 
Hellen  is  said  to  he  nominally  son  of  Deucalion,  but  really  son 
of  Zens.  Deucalion  then  as  well  aa  Hellen,  for  Hellen  too  is 
made  a  Zeus  in  genealogy",  is  a  symbol  or  eponym  of  the 
many-sided  Pelaagian  nature-god,  the  tiadJtion  of  whose  death 
was  alone  sufScient  in  the  opinion  of  the  later  Greeks  to  con- 
Tert  him  from  a  deity  into  a  hero.  Ho  might  be  the  Zeus 
"Mafxin"  of  the  high  place  where  his  ark  was  stranded,  the 
Orestheus  of  j£toha,  the  power  to  whom  he  sacrificed  on  Par- 

"  Bultmann's  M.vthot  der  Sundllut  Mf  tbol.  L  191.    Locian,  D.  S.  12,  13. 
*  Apallod.  i.  7.  2.  5.    Bl^.  II,  p.  294.     Comp.  Jbhq  riling  fnim  llie  Awnnu 
Of  Etcdhi,  Titan  &iim  the  Bogpfaonii,  &c. 
"  Znu  Pclonu. 
••  Slrabo,  it  425.     Pani.  i.  18. 

"  Camp.  Find.  01.  ii.  78,  an  the  reabtorption  of  the  mien  by  tbe  art  of  Zciiu. 
«  Herod.  L  66,  57;  ii.  61 ;  ri.  137;  rii.  94.    Thticyd.  i.  2. 
**  Baiuth.  ad  Odfu.  i.  2.    ScboL  Apollon.  Eh.  i.  118,     ApoUod,  i.  7  j  ii.  7. 
"  Bntipid.  Helanippc,  Frag.  2.    Ennp.  Ion.  03.    Find.  Pjth.  ir.  191. 
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nassas",  or  to  whym  Phrisua  sacrifioed  the  ram,  either  the  im- 
personatjon  of  the  deluge,  or  the  sun-god  rescued  like  Perseus 
or  Dionysus  from  its  floods,  instituting  the  institutions  of  set- 
tled life  ofter  the  inundations  of  winter.  He  ia  the  god  dis- 
guised under  one  of  liis  attributes  or  tilles,  establishiiig  hia  own 
worship  at  Dodona,  and  instituting  the  duodenary  Pantheon 
virtually  contained  within  himself,  corresponding  with  the 
twelve  constituent  tribes  of  the  Arophictyonic  congress.  He 
was  founder  of  Hellenism,  as  being  the  divine  ratlier  than 
human  author  of  its  civil  and  religious  insdiutions,  and  for  tlie 
same  reason  ancestor  of  AethliuB,  "  the  wrestler,"  and  of  the 
Thessaliau  or  Attic  king  Amphictyon,  names  commemorative 
of  tliDse  federative  festivals  founded  on  community  of  worsliip 
which  were  among  the  chief  Hources  of  Hellenic  union  aJIsL 
nationality.  <^^| 

EARLY  GREEK  POPULATION. 

The  famous  dispute  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  pos- 
session of  Attica,  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Cecrops,  a  being  half  man,  half  fish,  was  said  to  have  been  de- 
cided under  the  authority  of  Zeus  eitlier  by  Cecrops  alone  as 
umpire,  or  by  the  twelve  gods  of  Olympus.  Such  stories,  even 
when  with  least  liistorical  pretension,  may  be  tlio  more  valuable 
as  intimations  of  opinion.  It  would  seem  in  the  case  adduced 
as  if  the  whole  of  the  later  Pantheon  were  placed  in  equation 
with  a  single  pnnlheie  emblem  disguised  as  a  patriarch  and 
paralleled  with  Zeus.  In  attempting  to  form  a  conception  of 
the  progress  of  the  theosopliy  which  Herodotus  calls  "  Pelas- 
gian,"  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  speculating  on  the  wide  est«nt 
of  the  denomination  which,  as  a  nebulous  halo,  indefinitely 
spreads  itself  round  the  elementary  centres  of  Greek  history. 
Ancient  Hellas  or  Pelaagia'  was  occupied  by  tribes  different  in 
name,  hut  impossible  to  distingTiish ;  lonians  were  Pelasgian  as 


■•  Schol.  ApoUon.  ii.  65fi.  1161. 
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well  as  jSloliiins*,  and  the  barbarona  races  which  in  later  times 
hovered  round  the  frontier  had  at  an  earlier  period  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Greek  aborigines".  The  jEoliiin 
Pelasgians  of  Ptliiotia,  the  anceatora  of  Fienis,  I'aTourite  of 
Apollo',  of  the  Aloidffi  who  chained  tlie  god  of  war,  changed 
sea  into  land,  and  founded  the  woirebip  of  the  Muses'*,  may 
themselves  have  been  Pierian  Thracians,  as  on  the  other  hand 
they  were  unquestionahly  Hellenes,  the  tomb  of  whose  eponytn- 
I  ous  hero  or  god  was  shown  at  Melitsea  on  the  Euipeus'. 
Again,  the  fusion  of  Pelasgians,  of  Thessalians',  and  of  those 
whom  Aristotle  thought  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  tribe,  the 
Helli  or  Selli  of  Dodona',  with  Tyrrheni*,  is  a  remarkable  link 
in  the  mass  of  coniiised  statements  implying  a  general  connec- 
tion of  the  abori^ual  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Itidy'".  The 
name  of  tlie  Tyuheni  was  partly  identified  and  almost  co-exlen- 
fiive  with  that  of  Pelasgian  itself".  They  were  huilders  of  the 
"valts  of  Athens  and  TjTins,  marauders  and  tyrants  in  the 
^gean  ",  once  holders  of  Attica,  and  to  a  late  period  in  occu- 
pation of  Lenmos,  and  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace'*.  They  were  reputed  to  have  been  connected  witli  the 
Cadmean  authors  of  arts  and  letters,  and  to  have  been  teachers 
of  religious  raysteriea  '*.  Their  name  occurs  in  tlie  genealogies 
ot  Ljditt '°,  and  their  power  extended  to  the  western  Mediterra- 
nean, which  they  are  assumed  to  have  reached  eitlier  by  crossing 

'  Hemd.  »U.  84,  B5.      Miiller,  Orchom.  121.  '  Slrnbo,  321. 

■  Apollud.  iiL  10.  2.  •  Paiii.  ii.  29. 

•Slnbo,  ii.«l,4a2.    H»n>d.  i.  68. 
'  Niebuhr'a  Bame,  Irani.,  p.  30,  ut. 

*  AHilal.  Hcleor.  i.  H.  23. 

•  Sthoi.  Venel.  U.  IlUd,  ivL  SSS. 

'■  MiiUer,  Orchom.  Appi.  1.     Camp.  Diod.  S.  ii 

*>  Sen.  to  Sn.  tiii.  BOO.    Dion.  HbL  J.  2fi.  28, 
^»>«k,  Krtw,  iL422.  *23. 

"  Hom.  Hjmn  Dionji.  tL  8.      Herod,  iv.  H 
^*aoL  Fmg.  5.     AtheiiffiUi,  iv.  U72  \ 

'■  Herod,  ii.  61.     Thoc.  i».  lOn, 

"  HttBd.  ib.  and  v,  01.     Plato,  Lawi,  p.  738.     Miiller,  Orehom,  it*.  4M. 

"•  Creiu.  Frag.  Hi>l,  p.  H7.  140.  162. 
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the  Adriatic**,  or,  according  to  a  not  altogether  inconsistent 
tradition,  since  both  might  have  heen  eqaaliy  founded  in  fact, 
hy  leading  a  colony  from  Lydia  to  Etruria".  The  ancient 
connection  of  Troes  and  Dardani  with  Tliracians'*,  and  even 
with  Ematliia,  seems  to  presume  the  continuity  of  a  race  of 
Thraces,  Trausi,  or  Odrysaj,  woraliippers  of  the  god  Tor,  Tyr, 
or  Targitaus, 

"Gelicii  qni  pneiidet  anu,"" 

connecting  Bitliynia  and  Phrj-gia  with  the  Itahan  Tyr- 
rheni,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  Uie  Scythian  TyritK, 
Tyragetffi,  and  AgathjTsi.  In  the  sense  of  a  common  origin 
there  may  have  been  a  real  foundation  for  the  theory  of 
Dionysius  that  tlie  Trees  were  of  Hellenic  extraction"".  The 
close  resemblance  of  Trojans  and  Greeks  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  Homer",  and  cannot  be  wholly  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  traces  of  national  individuahty  to  have  been 
already  obliteraied  in  the  sources  from  whence  Homer  drew". 
The  Troad,  which,  subsequent  to  the  far-famed  war,  was  a  pos- 
session of  the  Thracian  Treres",  continued  long  after  to  be 
tlie  seat  of  a  worship  analogous  to  that  of  Athena  and  Apollo, 
and  in  the  Ihad  Tros  is  son  of  Erichthonius,  while  Dardanus 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  repetition  of  his  father,  a  sort 
of  Hermes  or  Zeus",  The  opposite  coasts  of  the  Hellespont 
Beem  to  have  been  inhabited  by  kindred  races",  similar  in  cus- 
toms and  language,  and  interwoven  by  complicated  emigrationa. 
The  Homeric  relation  between  the  Trojans  and  the  great 
Pffionian  nation  on  the  Strymon",  who  sent  auxiliaries  under 

"  HeUanicm,  Stun.  108.     Dion.  H.  L  28.     Comp.  Mullfr,  ib.  p.  431,  432. 
"  HBrod.  L  84.     Hor.  Sat  i.  8.  1.     Tiicit.  Anns],  iv.  55. 
"  IL  ii,  844.    Slpph.  Byi.  Ariibc.    Stod.  v.  18. 

"  AoL  G«L  Y.  12,     Grimmi  Mjlhol.  i.  177,  178.    Weiiiianpl  to  Twil.  (fdnn.  9. 
11.200. 

"  " e>.liiHj>t>  M(x:nhr"     Dion.  HaL  i.  S2. 

"  Comp.  Virg.  £a.  viii.  12B.  133.  "  Ho«k,  Krela,  ii.  253. 

"  Stimbo,  rii.  673 ;  ilLL  BSfi.  (273,  Teh.) 

"  tliad,  IX.  215.  230.     Virgil,  ^n.  vii.  210. 

"  Slrabo,  lii.  684.  (183  Teh.)  "  IlUd,  iL  810;  iii.  14L 
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1  of  Pelagon,  is  explnined  by  the  story  of  a  great 
I  of  Mysians  and  Teucrians  who,  in  a  remote  age 
ClOBsing  the  Hellespont  from  Asia,  subdued  Thrace,  and  ex- 
tended themselves  as  for  as  the  Peneus  and  the  Ionian  Sea". 
The  Trojans  were  connected  not  only  with  this  distant  colony, 
bat  with  European  Thrace  generally.  Among  their  alhes  were 
Acamas,  Iphidamas,  Bhesus;  and  the  close  relation  intimated 
by  the  poet  ia  confirmed  by  many  collateral  circumstances  of 
identity  in  names  and  legends".  While  the  Pteonians  of  the  Stry- 
mon  announced  tliemselves  to  he  descended  from  the  ancient 
Asiatic  Teucrians'",  the  race  of  Cardanas  reappears  in  the 
remote  region  of  the  Thractan  Orbelus",  and  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  Illyria.  It  has  heen  hence  inferred  that  the  abori- 
ginal  population  of  Greece  and  Hither  Asia  was  a  connected 
race  spread  in  ante-historic  times  from  the  North,  and  tliat  the 
Tencri  and  Dardani  may  have  been  to  tiie  Trojans  what  the 
Pelesgi  were  to  die  Hellenes.  It  has  been  further  supposed 
that  the  similarit)'  of  the  ancient  Teucri  and  Dardani  to  aUied 
Pelaegic  races  gave  occasion  to  an  assumption  that  the  ah- 
ioes  of  the  Trood  were  themselves  Pelasgic,  and  that  hence 
I  the  theory  deriving  Dardanus  from  Arcadia,  "  where 
fas  first  grew  out  of  the  hlack  earth,""  i.e.  from  the 
itry  where  the  primilive  race  was  most  famiharly  known  to 
■riW  in  the  unaltered  individnaUty  of  its  original  character. 
Cudaous,  colemporary  of  Phiueas,  may  he  compared  with  the 
Lydian  lordanus,  whose  wife  was  married  to  Hercules,  as  Her- 
cules to  the  king  of  Mysia  and  Teuthrania",  whoso  son  ho 
wopts.  The  name  of  Dardauus  accompanies  that  of  the  mi- 
gntory  god  interpreted  according  to  his  varj-ing  aspect  either 

"  "AneropBtu."  "  Herod,  r.  12.  122 ;  Tii.  20.  7B. 

'.  g.  Aiiibe,  Xanthui,  the  lable  of  Hidu,  &c    "  Rci  Dardananun  Hidu,  qui 
^'Tsiain  tenuil."— Sen.  to  Virg.  jEn.  ii.  325. 

Bmid.  T,  13.      Comp,   the  eipretiion,  "  Inri^nfitrMi  rtn  x 
"^  *h.  122. 
'  *>M.T.<g.    Plin.M.  H.  iv.  1. 

"  Teuthrai,  Deiu  Tjr  1 
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aa  Mors  or  Hercules",  and  his  simultaneous  presence  in  Asia, 
Ilaly,  McBsia  and  Arcftdia.  can  be  understood  only  of  a  far 
wandering  race,  such  aa  ihe  Pelasgians  or  Tyrrheni".  The 
Dardani,  though  a  aavage  people  Hving  in  caves  of  the  earth, 
are  said  to  have  had  considerable  taste  for  music,  playing  on 
pipes  and  stringed  instrumenta'*;  and  the  migratory  Tyrrheni, 
once  the  tyrants  ntid  nrrbitects  of  Greece",  must  have  possessed 
in  tlie  East  as  in  the  West  a  superiority  in  knowledge  aa  irell 
as  power  which  made  their  various  settlements  in  tlie  Huropean 
peninsulas",  the  most  probable  "  Tarshish,"  or  Hesperia  of  the 
Canaanites.  In  the  Jigean  as  in  the  Western  seas",  the  T^^ 
rheni  are  associated  with  Phsnicians ;  Dardanus  is  said  tohftve. 
become  intimate  with  Cadmus  at  Samothrace",  and  Thasuft  » 
son  of  Poseidon,  accompimied  the  sons  of  Agenor"  in  tht 
search  after  Europa*'.  The  mythical  voyage  of  Cadmus  mm-. 
cles  the  ^gean  from  Rhodes  to  Santorin  or  There,  thence  to 
Samothrace  and  Thraee";  yet  the  traditions  associating  )m 
name  witli  Phosnician  traffic  and  colonization  are  by  no  meua 
irreconcilable  witli  the  presumption  of  his  being  a  theologioal 
personage  originally  Greek.  The  gods  followed  tlie  uigiMory 
habits  of  men,  and  Cadmus  and  Dardanus,  considered  as  hmiuii 
sovereigns,  were  obliged  to  pass  &om  laud  to  land  in  order  IQ 
explain  the  widely  spread  recurrences  of  the  ideas  and  pewj- 
liaritiea  of  their  people.  Discoveries  of  arts  were  not  tJie  JOBK 
invention  of  man,  but  gifts  of  the  Deity  associated  with  his 

"  Taiil.  Herm.  3  and  &.     Virg.  Ma.  riU.  103.  276. 

"  "Denai"  i«  Bid  to  be  Phrygian  for  God  (DioD.  Hal.  i.  78) ;  and  hj  ft*  •OW 
moa  cfasnge  of  r  into  !,  u  in  iiti(  for  water,  Deui  for  Qui,  bdiT  lor  nnt^  k  plW' 
■ibU  etiinology  might  he  deviied  to  explain  ite  word  Dardanui,  od!}'  there  an  of 
fortunately  at  leatt  two  other*  equally  la. 

"  Biraho,  vii.  319. 

"  The  worda  »;«•«  and  Toftii  were  mid  to  hare  been  inherilvd  &itni  lli«ni- 
PhilochoT.  Prag.  S.     Sleph.  Byi.  ad  tdc.     Dion.  H.  i.  2S. 

»■  Comp.  the  nnmei  Tarwium,  Torchonium,  Tarragona,  TartouBS,  Tanu  or  T*- 
rentnm,  Tamuiim.     Tcholt.  to  Mchi.  u.  4.  9. 

"  Herod,  i.  186.  "  Steph.  Bj«.  v.  Dardauoi. 

"  Voklier.  Japclui.  p.  88.     Cteuier,  Briefe,  105.  160. 

"  ApoUod.  iii,  1.  I.  »  Herod,  a  H;  iv.  147. 
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earliest  thoughts,  and  the  voyage  of  Cadmus  may  be  only  the 
recognition  of  on  analogy  between  the  indigenous  god 
(Hennes)  and  those  Phoenician  adventurers  who  seemed  to 
resemble  him  as  much  in  superior  knowledge  us  in  predatory 
Imbits.  The  transference  of  idea  would  be  easier  if,  as  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Pelasgian  deity,  tlie  secular  migration  was  concur- 
rettt  with  a  physical  or  ideal  one  :  for  as  tJie  Asiatic  adventures 
of  Orestes  or  BeUeropbon  rest  in  regard  to  their  historical 
dgnificancy  rather  on  independent  probabih ties'*  than  on  the 
particular  legends,  bo  if  it  were  not  for  the  direct  evidence  in 
Homer  and  Herodotus  of  the  presence  of  Phosnicions  in  the 
^gean",  the  voyage  of  Cadmus,  like  tliut  of  Danaus,  or  of 
Phoenii",  would  be  altogether  what  it  doubtless  is  in  part, 
a  mere  mode  of  representing  the  apparent  type  of  all  terrostrial 
colonisation,  Uie  sun,  advancing  from  the  east  witli  gifts  of 
mental  illumination  as  well  as  of  material  abundance,  and  end- 
ing Ids  career  by  dying  in  the  west".  A  similar  construction 
might  be  put  on  the  Lydian  (or  Phrygian)  colony  of  Pelops, 
who  though,  like  Cadmus,  originally  an  Achfcan  personifica- 
tion", was  made  to  share  with  Perseus  and  other  heroes  in  the 
representation  of  early  influences  supposed  to  have  been  exerted 
boat  the  Asiatic  coasts  upon  Greece.  These  influences,  how- 
Bver.  were  only  collateral  and  subordinate  to  those  wluch, 
attested  by  the  legends  of  Delos  oud  Delphi,  Dodona  and 
Olympia,  connected  the  physical  idea  of  tlie  sun's  return  out  of 

**  On  LycU  camp,  HokIe.  toI,  ii.  328.  The  migTBtiona  of  Orutu  probably 
rdate  u  tiut  of  Cunan  or  Achnean  wonhip. 

*■  PbH.  Drguchichte  der  HelUtiiiii,  L  S9.  100.  Herod,  i.  1.  Comp.  Joiephiu, 
iijam,  i.  12. 

■•  PhcEDii,  loo,  waa  inTentoc  of  the  »l|ib»b«t ;  he  win  nlio  father  of  Adonii  by 
Mjrriim  or  Alphnibxa  (Apollod.  iii.  11.  i),  and,  according  lo  Homir,  he  ifareateDed 
tB  lepeat  the  patricide  of  ibe  celebratod  Egyptian  lucd  wbieh  periodically  itumolatcd 
iu  pwenl  on  >  pile  of  myrrh.     (Herod,  ii.  73.) 

"  The  imagirury  gn't  of  Culniat  n-ai  on  the  Drilo,  in  the  diitricC  of  Djrrhv 
thinm  in  Illyri«  (ApoUon.  Rh.  iv,  617.  Tietaet,  Chil.  ir.  8»5),  Ifae  leemiog  limit  ot 
tbe  w»nderinga  of  hia  *D[ihipper«()). 

*  AuIchdh  Id  Sehol.  Find.  01.  1S7. 
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die  Nortli  vith  that  of  tlie  principal  channel  of  Greek  inum- 
gralion",  Thou^  PelasgUB  made  Tlirace  the  limit  of  hU 
nominal  sway",  Thraciana  had  long  before  penetrated  into 
Attica  and  Peloponoeaus,  the  son  of  Poseidou  and  Chione  had 
brought  a  Thratian  army  to  war  against  a  kindred  being  in 
Erectheua",  and  it  was  from  Thrace  that  originally  came  those 
Cyclopean  builders  of  Tiryns,  Argos,  and  Mycente*",  who  after- 
wards, from  a  concurrence  probably  of  Bpeculatiye  with  other 
reaflons",  were  referred  either  to  tlie  Lycian  land  of  the  sun's 
rising,  or  as  arbitrarily  dismissed  to  pastnre  their  herds  along 
with  those  of  HeLoa  in  Sicily.  The  Thracians  so  intimately 
connected  on  the  continent  with  Pelasgi  are  still  less  distin- 
guishable from  tliem  in  tlie  islands,  Co  wliicb  they  brought  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  and  where  the  two  races  are  described 
alternately  as  aborigines"*.  The  islands  were  thus  an  obvions 
link  in  the  connection  recognised  when  with  the  extension  of 
discovery  the  legends  of  Greece  found  a  pedigree  and  parentage 
in  analogies  traced  backward  towards  the  region  of  their  pro- 
bable origin";  the  priestess  of  the  Tauric  Artemis  is  said  to 
have  acknowledged  a  brother  in  the  son  of  Clytcmnestra  who 
earned  the  statue  of  the  goddess  into  Greece,  and  the  ascieiit 
affinity  of  the  Athenians  with  Boreas",  their  faithful  ally  during 
the  Persian  war,  was  euppoaed  to  have  originated  in  the  mar-* 
riage  of  the  Ercctheid  Oreillieia,  a  name  also  belonging  to  ths 
leader  of  the  Thracian  Amazons,  whose  worship  of  the  fint 

"  According  to  Herod,  (iv.  33)  the  Deliin  legend  wai  in  eract  eonfaimitf  wM 
[he  ungu  of  the  NDrthern  trib«t.  Comp.  Faua.  i.  31.  2.  Aliu.  T.  H.  iiU  L 
CaUim.  H.  Del.  2S4.    Elfm.  M.  Dodoouoi.     Find.  OL  iii.  28. 

"  ffitchyl.  finppL  230,  Bolhe.     Actiiitai  Fragin.  Stun.  iit.  p.  217. 

*'  Faai.  i.  38.  3.  "  BchoL  Buiip.  Orcit.  965  (or  086). 

"  Uichold,  Vorhalle,  ii.  S14. 

"  Herod.  Tii.  95.  Diod.  T.  GO.  81.  Stmho,  x.  116.  MUllu,  in  hi«  H7tlMil(«T  1 
(p.  94,  Tnuia.),  coirecti  hU  italement  in  the  "  OrchomcDiu  "  (p.  298),  which  it  il«>  ' 
auimadvened  on  bj  Wetcker,  Tiilngie,  p.  2D8. 

»  Mailer,  Orchom.  p.  305. 

"  AhemghalfDian,h»lfin»ke,  like  Cecropi  and  Erectheui.    Snpr.  p.  244,ilSS. 
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"homicide""  Lfid  given  its  name  to  the  old  criminal  tritunal 
of  Areopagus". 
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The  mythical  Thracians,  who  acted  bo  important  a  part  in 
the  traosmissioD  of  the  first  elemenla  of  culture,  are  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  as  well  as  interesting  problems  of  Greek  anti- 
quity. It  was  assumed  with  warrantable  pride  that  the  tra- 
ditional authors  of  poetry,  music,  and  religion',  must  have  been 
a  race  far  superior  in  civilization  to  the  hordes  since  known  as 
Tbracian',  though,  it  maybe  added,  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  attained  this  influence  and  celebrity,  unless,  like  the  later 
Thessali,  tliey  had  been  related  in  language'  and  habits  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  came.  Homer's  Thrace  has  a  double 
aspect ;  the  country  of  the  snowy  north '  changes  into  the 
fruitful  mother  of  wine  and  pasture',  the  den  of  Ares  into  tlio 
•ineyard  of  Maron,  son  of  Euanthes.  These  names  answered 
[o  the  two  principal  deities  attributed  to  the  historical  Thra- 
ciBDs.  Herodotus  mentions  a  Tlu-acian  triad,  whom  he  calls 
Ares,  Artemis,  and  Dionysus;  Hermes,  too,  had  a  pecuUar 
Torship,  and  was  considered  the  divine  ancestor  of  the  kings*. 
Area  ia  a  power  whose  angry  aspect,  hke  that  of  Apollo,  is 


L  Bothe,  S2G. 


1.(71, 


1.  iz.  S9,  2.  Tbueyd. 
fi,  though  bubuoiu  ii 
to  fbreign  bubuuni. 
**  Bwk,  Uber  die  Thrakiwhe  Spnchdi 
'  Iliad,  ii.  G ;  ii>.  S2T.  Conip,  Buri 
2;n,  (85. 


ilUn.  Frag.  18,  p.  57. 

Bwtc,  Dichikunit  dei  Hellenen, 

Hprod.  V.  3.     Conip.  i.  BT,  58  ; 

with  Uellenei,  might  «te«m 


e,  Halle, 
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represented  in  Lycargoa,  Bon  of  Dryaa',  in  Polymnestor,  Plei- 
Btoms,  Diomedes';  violator  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  hated 
by  bis  own  father*,  the  enemy  or  antithesis  of  Dionysus  and 
the  Muses'".  Artemis  is  the  great  mother,  or  Juno,  answering 
probably  to  the  Scythian  Estia,  or  Maia,  changing  occasionally 
into  Hecate",  and  generally  the  mnny-named  queen  of  Nature. 
Dionysus  is  the  vcmal  sun,  the  joyous  time  of  year,  (Eneus, 
or  CEnopion",  periodically  expelled  by  a  violent  adversary", 
or  dying  under  the  names  of  Polydorus,  Charops,  Oipheus, 
Buto,  &c.  In  ibe  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  the  God  whose 
residence  was  among  the  snowy  mountains  of  Thrace"  wsa 
exclusively  a  war  dsenion,  or  god  of  death,  the  appropriate 
patron  of  the  Brygians'*.  But  the  power  overwhelmed  by 
Athene,  or  chained  by  the  Aloidce,  the  Mamers  of  Rome,  or 
Samothracian  lover  of  Aphrodite,  was  originally  a  personiiioB- 
tion  of  Nature'"  whose  phpical  or  universal  character  under- 
went the  disintegrating  process  of  the  Epic,  and  whose  marua] 
ferocity,  humanised  in  Diomed,  Acamaf,  or  Thoas,  son  of  An- 
drffimon",  represents  either  the  notion  of  solar  force  producing 
the  deBtructive  beats  of  summer,  or  that  of  the  grave,  or  under- 
world, where  in  the  form  of  the  dragon,  said  to  have  been  liifi 
minister  or  progeny  in  Colchis  or  Bceotia  '*,  lie  watches  over  the 

'  Iliad,  ri.  131.  Comp.  Apollod,  i.  S.  2,  wilh  iii.  G.  1.  He  wu  aid  lo  iff 
hten  grandHii  of  Unn,  nnd  to  hare  htrn  wonfaijiped  by  Ihe  Edono.  fitnlM,  t 
722.     Zoegn,  AbhandlungFn,  p.  20,  (q.     facbjii  LfcurgiB,  ed.  Didol,  p.  17T. 

•  Behol.  PiQd.  Ncm.  x.  12. 

■  Ilind,  v.  8D0. 


'•  Soph.  Anlig.  SS3. 

"  Fbui.  ii.  30.    Schol.  Apollon.  iii.  167. 

"  (Enena-Dionjius,  both  buibuidi  of  Alth.-ea, 

"  Agnuns,  4  c. 

»  Ili»d,  ii.  B ;  liv.  227.    Odju.  Tiii.  8i 

'*  Cyili  Frag.  DidoL  p.  586  ".    Ilind,  li 

■■  Ooigninut,  Kcl.  ii.  642.  619. 

"  Sw,  ue.  ibt  "rapid"  lun.  Iliad, iii 
Tha  phisic  "ritimuyim  *>**■•>  lljrrin,"  I 
Han,  and  i>  probably  of  compaialivel;  late 

"  Scbol.  Soph.  Antig,  113.     Apollod.  iii 


i  of  thrt  grape.     Apoltod-lt 


301. 


328.    Comp.  pMhold,  Votlmlle,  ii.  (4. 
(he  hjBiB  to  Am,  meuu  the  planel 
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spring  of  abundance,  and  the  treasured  Jiopea  of  futnrity". 
His  nspect  clianges,  like  that  of  Apollo,  firom  a  deity  to  a  dai- 
mon,  author  of  pestilence  as  of  discord'",  and  husband  of  an 
Erinnya,  whoae  Coleliian  grove,  inclosed  within  a  sevenfold 
wall  guarded  by  Hecate,  and  unapproaohed  by  mortal  foot- 
Step",  is  an  evident  desoription  of  Hades.  Like  many  other 
Homeric  gods,  seemingly  Olympian,  or  exclusively  supernal, 
he  thus  becomes  on  ambiguous  or  Clhonian  power,  craving 
human  rictims,  hke  the  tj-ront  Thoas  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
or  else  a  prisoner"",  orvictim"*,  in  his  own  "  stony"  dominion, 
like  Lycnrgus  or  Polyphemus,  Phineua  or  Orion,  hound  or 
blinded  by  divine  interposition",  a  god  dishonoured  among 
gods". 

Except  as  adversary,  or  antitbcsis,  of  Cadmus,  Jason,  and 
Dionysus,  Area  seems  to  have  been  but  little  noticed ;  his  phy- 
sical attributes  were  distributed  among  other  divinities,  as 
Heroules,  Hermes,  and  Apollo,  and  his  name  is  ofl:en  absorbed 
in  those  of  heroes.  Tereus,  the  Thracian  sou  of  Ares  in  Pho- 
cian  legend'",  is  himself  the  destroying  god,  while  Eumolpus, 
caved  from  the  waters,  and  entombed  at  Eleusis,  performs  the 
part  of  Dionysus.  The  alternate  exile  or  chaining  of  Lycurgua 
and  Dionysus  by  each  other",  is  evidently  the  ever-recurring 

'  *'.  t.  Tbe  golden  deece,  Ihe  applet  of  the  Betpcrldet,  the  founuin  TUphoua, 
ftc  Camp,  H.  D.  Hiilter,  Beitiag  uber  Arcs,  p.  22,  &c.  The  dngon  being  eioblem 
both  of  dealmctian,  lU  in  the  caie  of  Pythau,  usi  of  lenaTaliDD,  u  in  thai  of  Mku- 
hptu,  Poljidui,  &c.     Apollod.  iii.  3.  1. 

"  Soph.  (Edip.  £.  190.     ,£)ch.  Choeph.^25. 

"  Orph.  AtgoD.  897,  908.  "  Horn.  I!,  v.  386.  "  Iliad,  ni.  *03. 

"  Compnie  the  eipreaiion  applied  b;  Sophoclei,  (Aniig.  9G5,)  to  Lyenrgua 
"  i^vj^tXtti"   "  nr^iii  Kara  ff^*Tti  It  ilt/M^"  with   the   "  iaifittra /laM^iprif  wtTfTirt 

•«»e.fl,"  inH««od,  Theog.777.    Iliad, -vi.  138.    Odyw.  ii.  382.  iTs!    Dioi's. 

j  a.«5. 

""Ari^M."  Soph.  (Ed.  S.  21 G.  Camp,  fechyl.  Eum.  691.  "  A<}ik  |3;>T«ri 
9m  txAmi  d«iT«."  Iliad,  ii.  ISS.  The  legendi  of  &iet  relate  chietljr  to  hia 
nothrow  nr  iatpritontDeal,  his  Iranifonnation  into  the  wintry  emblema  of  bear  and 
lA;  fet  he  wu  in  ■  leiue  alio  Zeiu,  orCod.  Thoo.  toArat.225.  BraUutheDea, 
OuuutS. 
"  Apollod.  iu.  1*.  3.  Conoo.  Narr.  31.  Photiu.,  p.  439.  Tjr.l 
"  Iliad,  T.  335 ;  Ti.  130.     Soph.  Antig.  955.     Serviui  lo  *n.  iu.  U. 
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antithesis  of  Nature,  the  -vicissitude  of  the  seasons,  Lycurgus, 
the  fierce  heat,  the  genius  of  deslmction,  "Aumot,"  "ixatfyoi," 
"  $fOTo>,niyo(,"  and  Dionysus,  fertility  rescued  by  Thetis,  the 
renewer  of  life  and  time,  deliverer  of  Nature  from  her  chains", 
the  emblem  of  spring,  whom  the  women  of  Elis,  Argos,  or 
Thebes"  summoned  to  appear  out  of  the  waters  "with  his 
oxen  hoof."  A  similar  physical  antithesis,  expressing  tiie  great 
outlines  of  natural  religion  under  the  symbols  of  govemmeut 
or  family,  pervades  the  legends  and  mysteries  of  Greece.  Con- 
ceptions fundamentally  the  same  are  to  be  found  in  the  Trini- 
ties of  Samothrace,  jEtolia,  Thclpusa,  Eleusis,  Athena",  aai 
it  may  be  added,  of  Etruria  and  Rome".  Everywhere  is  the 
same,  or  some  similar  scene  of  strife,  in  which  day  and  night  , 
summer  and  winter,  destroy  or  supplant  each  other.  Lycurgus 
banishes  Dionysus,  and  Dionysus  chains  Lycurgus.  The  Lion 
and  the  Boar,  Polynices  and  Tydeus- Area ",  emblems  of  the 
contrasted  setisons,  fight  in  the  Court  of  Adrastua**,  Adrastus 
who  at  SicyoQ  is  the  antithesis  of  Melanippus,  and  in  Pbiygii 
the  murderer  of  Atys.  The  sons  of  Crossus,  the  sons  of  Bo- 
reas and  of  Jason  ",  all  probably  represent  "  Dioscuri  "  of  various 
kinds,  paired,  or  opposed.  The  same  antagonism  occurs  iB 
the  Thracian  colonization  of  Naxos,  the  favoured  of  "St«- 
phylus,"  or  the  grape '",  where  Theseus  was  terrified  by  a  night 
vision  to  cede  Ariadne  to  the  local  god,  the  mystical  repetition 
of  himself,  where  Botes  drowns  himself",  and  the  Aloidie,  like 
the  QCdipodte,  perish  by  each  other's  hands.     Orpheus  takes 

"  Aw«(,     Creneer,  8,  ii.  619.     Gnignaut,  E,  iii.  fl4. 

■■  Pluurcli,  <ju.  Qras.  36.     Itia  and  0.  35.    Soph.  (Ed.  T.  and  Antig. 
BbhIiie,  1005. 

*  Camp.  OeThard's  table  of  Pckigiiu]  theognay,  in  Cremi;! 
S«ph.  (Ed.  Colon.  B6.     Paul.  viii.  25. 

"  Gerhard,  die  Goltheilen  der  Etrujlter,  p,  6. 

"  Hei.  Th.  749. 

"  Apollod.  ii.  5.  8.  »  ApoUod,  ii 

"  Harnd.  i.  34.    Acmilai  Frag.  20,     MuUer,  Ofchom.  2B». 

"  Schol.  ArijloplL  Pint.  1031. 

"  Diod.  a.  T.  GO. 
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up  the  lyre  which  Apollo  had  thrown  down",  aa  ho  i 
to  heal  the  wound  of  which  AriaUeus  had  been  the  cause", 
and,  in  hia  turn,  falls  a  victim  to  tlie  jealoiisy  of  a  telluric 
Dionysus  for  worshipping  the  rising  sun,  and  watching  for  its 
appearance  from  the  summit  of  Pangffiua  or  Olympus.  The 
idea  is  the  same,  when  the  physical  opposition  is  distri- 
buted between  three  persons  or  seasons  instead  of  two,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  share  of  Proserpine,  or  the  Prcetides,  allotted  to 
the  season  of  gloom,  to  Pluto,  or  to  Melampws '",  in  the  fratricide 
of  ihe  j£acidte.  Cabin,  or  Coryhtmtes" ;  or  when  the  two  con- 
trasted aspects  blend  in  one  personification,  as  in  the  dark  and 
white  Bail  of  Theseus,  the  rising  and  setting  hemispheres  of 
Hennes- Argus",  or  Thoas,  the  swift-footed  Ares  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, who  at  Lemnos  represents  the  fugitive  Dionysus,  or 
filanghtered  Zagreus". 

But  this  dualism,  or  strife,  is  always  subordinate  to  a 
third  power,  male  or  female,  in  whom  reside  the  sovereign 
prerogatives  of  arbitration,  heahng,  and  perpetuity,  and  who 
then  bears  tlie  legitimate;  fiinetions  of  Zeus;  he  punishes  the 
proud,  reconciles  discord,  brings  life  out  of  death,  and  main- 
tains the  regularity  of  nature*'.  This  supremacy  most  fre- 
quently attached  to  Zeus,  Athene,  or  Apollo,  occasionally  be- 
longs to  the  other  deities,  and  is  sometimes  even  given  to  per- 
sonages whose  rank  is  only  mortal ;  as,  for  instance,  to  Phi- 
neus,  who,  as  father  of  Polydectcs  and  Polydorus,  contaiua  the 
doaligm  in  himself;  or  in  the  tragedy  of  Pentheus*^,  where  the 

*  BMoM.  Gauit.  nit,  p.  19.     Xk1i}'U  Basuridn,  p.  ISO,  Didot 

■  Vug.  Otmg.  IT.  *6T.  "  Apollod.  i.  5.  8. 

-  *  tiaA.  Kern.  t.  12.    ApoUod.  iii.  12.  6.     Paiu.  ii.  29.    Clem.  Aici.  Prate.  12. 
t  Weleker,  Trilog.  252. 
nip.  PheenJM.  1116.     Comp.  .Itbalides,  ion  of  Hcnucs,  allowed  to  re»ida 
raly  Id  ike  nppCT  wid  lower  world. 

*  lie  TboBi  of  Lemno*  it  ion  of  Dionysm,  Apollod.  i.  B.  17-  Apollon.  Eh. 
I  US,  Ac.,  and  CKspca  to  (Eni«e,  the  island  of  "  Vine."  HU  daughter,  HypsipjU, 
■iftcnnudi  lUve  to  Lj'cuigui. 

"  Btcbyl  SuppL  ESS.     Again.  S53. 

*"  Pmliieu»,  tlie  dragon,  or  earth-born  ion  of  Kchion,  of  the  »eed  of  Ihe  dragon  of 
WL.  I.  a 
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expiring  yesr  is  torn  nsunder  by  the  BAcchanals,  headed  by  iU 
mother  under  the  form  of  Agave,  Cadmus  "the  great","'  the 
ancestor  of  Dionysus,  ussumea  the  office  of  superior  god  in 
recombiniug  the  scattered  limbs,  and  who  indeed  so  appro- 
priately, as  the  author  of  the  Theban  race,  who  first  introduced 
the  phallic  worship  of  Dionysus,  i.  e.  the  symbol  of  regenen- 
tion,  and  who,  with  his  coosort  Harmooia,  iiDally  became  the 
two  emblematic  serpents  of  tlie  caduceus  of  Hermes  "  ?  There 
are  many  mytliioal  names,  as  Phorbua,  Triopa,  lasus,  Cory- 
thus",  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  as  predicates  to  par- 
ticular gods,  because  they  belong  to  deity  iu  general;  and  the 
Thraoian  Zamolxis,  whom  the  Greeks  were  disposed  to  idenlifj 
with  Cronus  ",  includes  a  pantheon  in  himself  as  Ares,  Zagreus, 
Euphorbus-Pythttgoras  and  Hermes  Trophoniua",  Among 
the  inferior  gods,  the  office  of  paramount  decision  most  frequeully 
belongs  to  Apollo",  who  then  becomes  emphatically  the  "©wf 
TiurExxdvuv,""  or  supreme  divinity.  Apollo  Lycius,  orLycurgas, 
proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Olympic  discus,  or  orb  of  day^',  is 
in  this  sense  one  with  Ares  and  Zeusi  in  another  his  attributes 
absorb  those  of  Dionysus,  with  whomLycurgus  is  contrasied". 

ktet,  not  mortaJ,  or  womui-bom,  bat  like  ons  at  the  Giant  adTersaria  of  ttis  0«i>, 
(Buiip.  Boccbie,  fi32.  G7B.  681,)  a  nughtr  hero,  intant  on  ardaoiu  laboun,  deMiMd 
to  find  elenul  gloty  in  tbn  monomenta  of  the  Aj  (ib.  StiD).  He  wu  loro  tO  {<«■ 
b;  the  Hxnadea  an  Cithnron,  the  tetae  of  (he  death  of  Actipon  112S1),  lAa  U- 
lowing  the  Boll  ia  fem&le  djaguiw  (IMi);  hii  mother,  aa  s  prieMeu  (1103),  «■• 
Dame  Nature,  fint  attacked  him  b;  rending  Bva;  hia  ibonlder ;  and  bia  bead  WW 
boms  on  B  polo,  or  ibynui,  like  that  of  a  lion,  ttueogh  the  midit  of  Cilkann 
(1131,  net,  1204,  12eS). 

■°  Eurip.  Bacchee,  1200.  1S15. 

"  Euiip.  BwchM,  1320.  Tolcker,  Jopetui,  96;  >.  g.,  the  Coluam  of  tlu  Aloide 
or  DioKiuL    Hjg.  Fng,  23. 

*■  Com.  Schvenk'a  Hythol.  dei  Romer,  430.  Illgen,  Hymn  to  Apollo,  tfCi. 
SSL    Fuu.ii.23i  Tii.  26,  &c. 

**  Orenx.  Bjmb.  iiL  12.     Buttmann,  Mjitbol.  ii.  El, 

"  Coup.  Herod,  it.  B4— 98.  "  Iliad,  viiL  SO ;  mi.  209. 

"  Herod,  i.  eO.     ffiichyl.  Seplem,  G58. 

"  Plulaich,  vii.  Lycurg.     Herod.  L  SS.     Comp,  Stcabo,  toL  SSS. 

"  SchoL  AHitopb.  Equit.  G30, 
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Hia  omnipotence  is  dualistic;  he  ia  now  the  destroyer,  lord  of 
ihe  death -dealing  arrows  and  bow",  walkiiig  like  the  night", 
or  retiring  to  the  shades"  ;  now  he  is  Ptean  or  Pliorbas,  the 
bealer  or  noiirisher *',  defender  of  the  city  of  the  elements"; 
his  bow,  not  always  bent,  is  occasionally  exchanged  for  the 
lyre",  with  which  tlie  usually  fierce  Achilles  sometimes  diverta 
the  solitude  of  his  teut*'.  So,  too,  Dionysus,  the  "  polyony- 
moas","  has  two  aspects  ;  tlie  joyous  tamer  of  savage  beasts, 
tliB  reveller  of  the  hills'*,  changes  to  tlie  terrific  vision  of 
Theseus,  or  the  dark  figure"  who  suddenly  appeared  behind 
Xonthus  in  the  combat  witli  Melanthus.  Great  as  is  the  diver- 
sty  of  their  respective  stations  and  rites,  the  son  of  Semele  and 
the  son  of  Latona  are  mystically  or  metaphysically  related  as 
descended  fi-om  the  same  Here  wx'"",  and  partaking,  after  a 
difierent  fashion,  the  same  antithesis  so  repeatedly  recurring  in 
mythical  genealogies,  as  between  Paris  and  Hector,  Menelaus 
and  Agamenmon*^,  causing  the  slaughter  of  brother  by  bro- 
ther, and  of  friend  by  fiieud. 

They  are  twin  conceptions,  descended  from  a  common  father, 
and  each  representing  a  physical  dnalism  comprehended  in  the 
integral  or  supreme  deity,  who  theologically  would  be  called 
Helios  or  Zeus".  Each  has  some  characteristics  of  the  other ; 
the  Bupemal  sun  is  properly  Apollo,  the  sun  in  the  lower  hemi- 


»  «»cbyl.  Agam.  10*9,  >.>^i,  Jm-^...«.  "  Liftd,  i.  42.  47. 

"  Cinnp.  Ody»«.  iL  818 ;  lii.  383.  Ha  ii  tie  devouring  Cyclops,  Pclyphemju, 
goErdtao  of  tht  Sicilian  herdi  of  Helioi.  Coinp.  Eurip.  Cyclop),  320.  334  ;  tbs  ta- 
tillieniof  Dionyaui,  ib.  435.  616;  the  tierc«  butcher  of  Hidoa,  ib.  39S. 

*■  niid,  iL  768.  Find.  Pyth.  iii  27.  Calliin.H.  Ap.60.  £...«(,.,,  a)..S,«.«, 
FwiKii.  Tiii.  41.  S. 

"  Ilad,  xri.  EIG.    SopL  (Ei  Tyr.  167. 

■•  Bynm,  ApoU.  Del.  131.     Horace,  Od.  ii.  10.  IS.     Comp.  iii.  (.  60. 

•■  Dimd,  L  177  ;  ii.  186.     Find.  Pyth.  i.  19. 

■■  Soph.  Antig.  1115.    Plutaicb,  de  Ei  Delpb.  9. 

"  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  211.     Bery.  Mo.  L  734.     Uwliold,  Vorhalle,  ii.  121. 

"  Melai,  WD  of  (Bnopjon. 

••  Cmmr,  S.  iii.  118.     Guigninnl,  Kel.  iii.  232.  "  Odyw.  iii.  188, 

"  Orphic  H.  Til  13,  Fmg.  vii.2T. 
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sphere,  Dionysus";  the  one  is  god  of  day,  the  other  bears  tie 
torch  as  leader  of  the  nocturnal  slars";  yet  Apollo  descends 
to  the  shades,  and  Dionysus  rises  in  the  consteilation  of  the 
Bull.  Both  are  in  turn  opposed,  successive,  or  supreme  in 
respect  to  each  other.  Orpheus,  succeeding  to  Apollo",  is 
killed  by  a  superior  Dionysus;  again  the  torch  of  Dionysus, 
leader  of  the  Muses,  is  extinguislied  by  Lycurgns";  and  as 
Maron,  son  of  Euanthes",  or  Anius,  the  spirit  of  the  Delian 
lament",  Dionysus  is  himself  Apollo's  priest,  and  officiates 
before  him  at  Delphi^*.  Both  deities  share  the  rocks  and 
sanctuary  of  Pamaesus",  wiiere  Dionysus- Orpheus  is  entombed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Delphic  god",  as  the  Aloidee,  slain 
by  each  other,  are  buried  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Diony- 
sus as  presidential  god  of  nature  at  Naxos  and  Anthedon  ^'. 
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The  interment  of  a  god  within  the  temple  of  another  deity 
indicates  a  presumed  relationship,  and  a  superiority  in  popu- 
lar estimation  of  the  living  power,  according  to  an  improved 
idea  of  the  immortal  nature  of  the  Divine.  The  traditioiial 
resemblance  had  outlasted  changes  of  opinion,  and  OipheuSi 

""Hjrtelim";  PiutaKh,  Ei  Delph.  i  and  B. 

••  Soph.  Antig.  1125,     Uurob.  Sot.  i.  IS,  p.  300.  "•  BnMth.  94. 

"  Slmbo,  liiL  628.    Soph.  AnlLg.  ub.  i.  »  Odyj.,  ii.  1S8. 

'"  Anitu,  B  Bacchic  lymbol,  whom  Virgil,  in  nlBtJon  to  the  later  religion  at  DdW 
nuikM  ft  priesB  of  Apolto,  vhila  Cretan  legeiid  caniidered  him  a<  h  lioatCDinl  ^ 
BluuUmaatbLK.     Hoeck'i  Erela,  iL  223. 

"  AriiMph.  Nub.  S86. 

""  PlntBTch  do  Ei  Delphico,  ch.  ix.  Soph.  Antig.  IISO.  Fau.  ix.  33.  S.  S«- 
Baccbic,302.    Anilopb.  Ban.  1212. 

^  Flat.  Ibm  andOiiria;  ch.  hit.     FbilKhori  Fng.  23,  Didst. 

"  Paia.  ix.  23.    Diod.  8.  t.  EO. 
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Eumolpus,  Linus  might  be  considered  as  Bring  for  ever  in 
Apollo,  Dionysus,  and  Zeus,  The  burial  of  Pandion,  Erec- 
theos,  or  Acrisius  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  of  Myrtilus  in  that 
of  Hennes',  of  Deucalion  in  tliat  of  Zeus,  was  as  the  tomb  of 
Osiris  in  the  sanctuary  of  Sais,  or  Isis  reposing  tinder  the  patron- 
age of  Pthah  at  Memphis,  All  the  gods  wero  alternately  sub- 
ordinate and  supreme,  and  the  varying  relation  was  variously 
imaged  by  strife,  by  parentage,  by  protection,  nurture,  or  media- 
tion. Sonship  and  successivity  mean  sometimes  identity,  some- 
times opposidon;  thus  Orion  is  son  of  Hyrieus  {Aquarius?), 
CEnomaus  of  Ares  or  Hermes';  tlie  firebrand  Meleager  either 
of  Ares  or  of  CEneus*.  Strife  implies  the  rivalrj-  of  identical 
coDceptionsQswellas  the  opposition  of  contrasted  ones;  Hercules 
wrestling  with  Zeus,  or  Here  contending  for  the  apple  with 
Aphrodite,  are  nearly  allied  rivals,  and  the  hostility  of  Apollo 
to  Amphion  *,  or  to  Lyons,  would  seem  to  make  him  the  anti- 
thesis of  himself  as  generally  understood ".  Ares  or  his  dragon 
OTeroome  or  pacified  by  Athene  or  Medea  supposes  the  su- 
premacy of  a  great  mother ;  Ares  in  turn  is  omnipotent  in  the 
release  of  Hades',  and  Hermes,  the  raimater  and  representative 
of  Zens,  occasionally  becomes  his  equal  or  superior,  for  he 
liberates  not  only  Ares'  and  Prometheus,  but  even  Zeus  him- 
self*. The  ministerial  relation  arises  out  of  a  dramatic  sub- 
division of  his  cliaracter,  for  Hennes  is  liimself  Prometheus 
"  tuuMXTa,"  the  founder  of  all  worship ',  tJie  great  deity  of  the 
ancient  Felasgi,  the  mysterious  centre  of  Theban,  Arcadian, 
Samothracian  reUgion.     His  primary  character  is  that  of  finut- 

'  Paoi.  Tiii,  1*.  7.  '  Volclier,  JripeluB,  107.  361. 

*  So,  100,  in  the  many  penDnificatiocs  of  the  besvenly  b«li«  bora  of  FoBcidoD, 
At  Reieidi  and  Oceanidcs. 

*  ApoUod.  iii  G.  6.  G. 

*  Id  tb«  war  or  Erectbcua  ngainn  Eamaliiiu,  Poieidon  appenra  at  variance  with 
liiDi^:  bBt  the  laacce  or  the  apparent  contradiction  ia  the  panlheiitic  Tcnatilil)'  of 
Srectb«ni  who,  u  dntruyer  o(  Immaiadni,  becomea  fur  a  time  the  homicidal  Arei. 

*  Phcreeyi  Stora.  p.  166,     Comp,  Siepb,  Bji,  art.  M^trwijii. 

■  niad,  T.  890.  "  Iliad,  ii.  127.     Apollod.  i.  6,  3.  10;  iii.  (.  1.  *. 

i  •  IKod.B.  i.  16;  »,  76.     Hynm,  Merc.  115.  128.     Eiucb.  Pr,  Er.  ii.  1. 
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folnees  limng  from  the  ground,  Uie  Ic&ding  idea  of  the  agnuian 
Pelasgi",  a  power  oliemadng  between  the  upper  and  lower 
world,  between  life  and  death.  Hence  his  emblem  of  the  phal- 
lus", the  wooden  image  said  to  have  fallen  fium  heaven  into 
the  marriage  chamber  of  Semele",  and  according  to  one  etymo- 
logy  his  name".  Hence,  too,  the  greater  part  of  his  official 
functions ;  for  instance,  his  leading  Proserpina  to  the  hght  of 
day,  borne  by  golden  horses,  his  reanimating  Pelops  and  even 
Zeus,  his  carrying  the  infant  Dionysos  to  be  nursed  by  dia 
Hyades  ",  or  to  tlie  assembly  of  the  gods  ".  He  gave  tiie  lyw 
to  Apollo  and  Amphion,  the  sword  to  Hercules,  but  he  con- 
cealed the  herds  of  the  sun  at  nightfall  '*  in  the  land  of  Pinto 
(Pylus),  and  his  name  signifies  tate  or  death  ".  His  worship 
properly  belongs  to  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Felasgi  in  Arcadia, 
Attica,  Bceotia,  and  the  £gean  Islands,  llie  ithyphallic 
Hermes,  the  first  of  Cicero ",  derived,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus '*,  from  the  Pelasgian  founders  of  the  mysleriea  of  Same- 
thiace,  is  virtually  Zeus ;  he  is  lather  and  husband  of  Nature, 
the  demiurgua  who  woos  Minerva  at  Athens'",  marries  Har- 
mony (or  Harma)  in  Bieotta",  or  as  lasus  aspires  to  the  band 
of  Demeter",  As  presiding  over  tlie  commencement  and  dose 
of  the  snn's  career,  and  consequently  placed  at  the  entrance  of 

"  "  Dti  Qolt  eioM  ukerhaDcnden  Toike*,  Bgnriichcn  wfhiii,  vie  aUe\J}  QHtta 
ia  Feluger  und  alle  fruheite  Hellenuche  BctigioD  mil  dieKn  Baden  wondn.* — 
Tfilcker,  Jspcloi,  p.  79.     Coup,  Heiiod,  "Worki,"  336. 

"  The  "  Crllcnun  God,"  "  KiUni.*.  /mnt  frnXHr.."  Paul,  ti  SS.  3.  Ludu, 
HemM.  Tol.  ii.  p.  SBO. 

"  Pini.  ix.  12.  3. 

"  From  •;•,  ekrth  ;  art. '' 

■«  ApoUod.  iii.  i. 

'•  P«n».  iii.  18.     The  "eix  •(.««.•."  ore  idenlicsl  with  "«<•.  %'»»."  tlw  Ctkft- 
niui  powei  being  auihor  of  wealth.  "  nJuvnl^vf."    Nlcaadei  in  Anlui.  Libtr. 
bh.  26.    SopL  InachDi.    Schol.  Amioph.  Flut.  127.    Bana,  419. 
■  "  Horn.  H.  T.  18.  "  i«ch.  Cbtttph.  612,  •  , 

"  N.  D.  iii.  22.  '•  iL  Gl.    Leuncp  to  Hm.  Th.  M7.        ^A 

"  Paiu.  L  IT ;  IT.  28.    Cir.  N.  D.  p,  604.     Crent  ^M 

'"  Oomp.  MUIIer,  Kl.  Schrift.  ii,  33.     Plutarch,  Pdop.  19.  " 

"  Diod.  8.  r.  ID.    Uion.  Hal.  L  61.     U<!«.  Tbeof.  SIO.     Comp.  the  Imu,  mi 
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the  01}-nipic  stndium,  emblematic  of  the  dianUc  race-course  of 
the  heavens  ",  he  anticipates  the  offices  of  Apollo  and  Hercules. 
Hercules,  who  partly  identical"  with  Ares,  guardian  like 
Hermes  of  the  equivocal  golden  ram  ",  is  made  subordinate 
to  the  ancient  Pelasgian  deity  in  the  tradition  of  his  being 
■old  by  Hormea  to  Omphale.  The  sacred  marriage  of  Hermes 
with  Hecate,  Herse,  or  Persephone"",  ia  the  great  mystery  of 
bis  worship.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  Zerynthinn  Cavern  at 
Samotbrace ",  where  the  god  bore  the  several  names  of  Saos, 
Eros,  Himeros,  or  Axieros ",  as  also  at  Lemnos  and  Imbros "" ; 
islands  whose  aborigines  were  Thracian,  and  it  may  have  been 
a  divinity  nn  distinguish  able  from  the  Tlirocian  equivalent  of 
Hennes  alluded  to  by  Herodotus ",  who,  represented  as  ithy- 
phallic  on  an  Imbrian  coin",  giveu  a  significant  hint  in  Homer 
of  his  ultimate  identity  with  Ares  and  Hephfflstus  ".  Bat  He- 
phRstUB,  too,  is  a  representative  of  Zeus.  The  fire  which  Pro- 
metheus took  from  liim  in  j£scbylua,  is  in  reahty  stolen  from 
Zeus;"  the  son  of  heaven  or  Here,  fatlier  or  husband  of 
Athene",  is  die  demiurgic  power  theologically  parallel  botli 
with  Zeus  and  Prometheus  ",  and  the  supreme  parent  in  tlie  old 

of  "gplidiii  Bticolidei,''  leader  of  Ibe  Athenisni  in  the  IlUd,  i>.  337;  (Hennei- 
Suopbteoi')  Neuto  Aristopb.  Flutiu,  T.  11S3. 

"  FkULT.ll.e;  Tili.32.    Schol.  Piad.  OL  >i.  129. 

"  Serr.  to  Virj.  ^n.  276.  28S.  "  Comp.  Puis,  ii.  22.  1, 

■■  Apullod  iil  14.  3.     Schol.  Ljcophr.  680. 

■  Comp.  P»ui.  T.  IB.  2;  I.  32.  2.  Sscred  mamsgei,  at  thoie  of  Cronm  and 
Bbn,  Berculea  and  EchidoB,  Bocchui  and  Anodar,  Maeaa  and  Dido,  &c.,  gene. 
MOy  took  pUce  witlun  the  earth,  i.  e.  "  ■•  rvirn  y>.^fafnii."  Anion.  Lib.  19, 
ratphyi.  de  Anlro. 

■■  Schol.  ApoDon.  i.  917.     Dion.  H.  i.  flS.    Diod.  8.  v.  16. 

"  Note*  to  Lfcopbr.  Canandr.  I02.  Steph.  t,  Imbroi.  Welcker,  Trilogie,  p. 
flT  i  cooip.  207,  209. 

■  Camp.  Tacit.  Germ.  9.  Gaiiai,  6.  ii.  6.  17.  Dindorf  to  Ariitnph.  LjaiiCiBl. 
9*0.  Bluer,  Vorhalle  Burop.  QeKhichte,  377.  Wodnn  or  Odin,  fihoodh,  Buto, 
B4fa,  Deni,  em. 

"  Weleker,  Trilogie,  218.  "  Odjii.  riii.  342. 

■  He*.  Worki,  61.  '*  J.  Finnicni,  p.  20.     Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  22. 
*  Above  deicribed  ai  n  prvdicatE  of  Hennei.    Cvmp.  Lyd.  de  Hem.  244.   fiolli, 

ApoUod.  i.  3.  0.      SichjL  Bum,  13.     Prom.  39.      UUIler,  Orchom.  447. 
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Attic  Trinity  **  was  aflenrarda  imagined  to  hare  stolen "  the 
eanblems  which  he  really  posseseed  in  bis  own  right.  The 
Titanic  torch-besrer,  represented  under  his  heroic  aspect  aa 
adversary  of  Zeus,  resembles  Ares",  enemy  of  Dionysus,  bound 
like  himself  during  thirteen  generations  or  moons  ",  and  bound, 
according  to  some  aecouuls,  to  the  same  ancient  symbol,  ihs 
poet  or  pillar  *",  which  erentnally  became  a  golden  staff  in  the 
hands  of  the  official  minister  and  representative  of  Zeus.  The 
Hermetic  pillar,  fatal  to  Atya  and  Pentbeus  (infelix  arbor),  bat 
the  birth-place  or  tree  of  life  to  Osiris  and  Dionysns,  is  the 
int^ral  divinity  comprising  the  two  Dioscuri",  whose  sacred 
wood  was  wrought  by  the  Corinthians  into  the  twin  deities  of 
their  forum**.  This  ancient  symbol,  which  under  a  rude  shape 
comprised  a  rich  and  extensive  meaning,  was  the  original 
emblem  of  Dionysus",  whose  phoUic  worship  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Cadmus",  thus  blending  in  one  form  the 
several  names  of  the  old  Fela^an  divinity  aggregated  in  the 
Homeric  hymn  as  "  Hermes,"  and  contrasted  with  the  more 
heroic  attributes  of  the  Hcllenio  Apollo,  The  religion  of  na- 
ture requires  a  congenial  spirit  for  its  interpretation,  and  in 
attempting  to  correct  and  arrange  the  confused  accomits  of 
antiquity,  both  ancient  and  modem  criticism  has  often  suc- 
ceeded only  in  making  its  most  beautiful  conceptions  contra- 
dictory and  unmeaning.     Little  is  gained  by  thinking  with  the 

"  ecbol.  (Edip.  Colon.  55.  Plit.  Criliu,  109.  The  •ocnd  ouurisgc  of  Hctuks- 
Fromelheiu  ii  repented  in  thai  of  Jbbd  and  Hyptipfle,  Hennei  and  Bupolania  (Ap. 
Eh.  I  65),  triyBio-Henne.  uid  Penelope  (Ljtophr.  772.  Cic.  S.  D.  iii.  22),  Z«u- 
Codmiu  and  SemrU  or  Hunnonia,  Fui*  and  Helena,  Agamenmon  and  ChiyKU, 
ATgii»-Heniiet  and  Iimene,  Dardaniu  and  Anabe,  lanu  and  Demeter,  &c. 

"  Since  life  and  all  iu  gnodi  aie,  ai  it  wen,  a  loan,  at  a  Kaolf  portian  plundered 
bf  the  deiteiitjr  of  man  from  the  upper  or  under  world,  from  the  fin  of  Zem  or  iba 
treanir;  of  £rginiu. 

■"  Soph.  CBd.  Tjr.  1S2.  ■  Iliad,  v.  387.     *»chyL  Prom.  799. 

**  Hai.  Tjn.  tiii.  8.  Apollod.  i.  9. 1 S.  5.  Qem.  Alei.  ProL  it.  44.  p.  40,  Fott. 
Plotareh,  Eom.  12.  Li.y,  «i..  10.  AnLGelLiT.  6.  Cmnp.  Pahsa,  or  Pak>fc  Diod. 
"  u.  43.     Creof.  8.  iii.  336,  684. 

"  Find.  Nem.  x.  US.  "  Pmw,  ii.  3. 

'■  Paul  ii.  12.  3. 
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author  of  a  recent  wort"  that  the  "great  gods  of  Samothrace" 
vere  in  reaUty  little  or  suhordinate  gods,  and  we  mistake  tlie 
nature  of  the  problem  when  perplexed  by  such  seeming  contra- 
dictioDS  as  the  confounding  of  Cabiri  or  Dioscuri,  or  their 
variety  of  names,  as  Dardanus  and  lasion",  Zeus  and  Diony- 
sus, Hermes  Camillus  and  Hephtestus.  It  has  been  said  Uiat 
one  great  employment  of  a  speculative  age  is  to  bring  to  light 
and  to  connect  the  confused  trains  of  thought  nliich  passed 
through  men's  minds  in  the  most  unenlightened  times ",  and 
the  mythologist  has  in  the  same  manner  to  translate  into  intel- 
ligible language  those  rapid  transitions  which  in  antiquity  con- 
nected the  ramifications  of  a  complex  conception,  and  which 
even  the  inventors,  if  questioned,  would  probably  not  have 
been  able  distinctly  to  explain.  The  gods  of  Greece  are  ho 
fixed  and  personified  in  its  poetry  as  almost  entirely  to  coaceal 
their  essential  generality  of  character;  but  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  tlie  Asiatic  sources  of  Greek  ideas  and  population,  or 
in  any  way  indeed  extend  our  view  beyond  the  limits  of  tbe 
epio  circle,  the  gods,  or  the  humanised  beings  representing 
them,  become  more  complex,  multiform,  and  independent,  until 
at  last  all  the  mysteries  and  contradictions  of  genealogies  sink 
into  the  one  mystery  of  Pantheism.  Thoas,  Jason,  like  the 
Dis-j^sculapius  of  Sinope'*,  are  pantheic  sj-mbols  out  of  whom 
all  the  dramatic  variety  of  Greek  religion  might  be  developed ; 
Hercules,  consort  of  the  Scythian  Ecliidna,  is  in  possession  of 
the  how,  the  bulls,  and  the  horses  of  Apollo  ",  and  the  sea- 
{aring  Jason  is  at  once  the  water-god  and  the  telluric  power 
(lasion),  husband  of  Demeter  aud  of  Here.  The  name  gene- 
rally considered  as  corresponding  with  the  supreme  God  of  the 
Thraciane,  Celts,  and  Teutons",  was  in  Greece  specifically  the 

•*  Smjlli'i  DictiDDOry  of  Uf  Ihology,  col.  i.  p.  G23. 

"  Alhai»,  lir.  861.  "  D.  Slewul,  FhiloB.  H.  U.  <h.  ii. 

"  TatiL  Hilt.  ii.  8^.  •■  Herod,  if.  8,  9. 

"  Hfimu,  BiH,  or  Mcrcurini.  "  Wodan,  quern  adjects  liHcrL  QaodBD  diierunt, 
ip«  ett  qni  spud  UomaoDi  Mercuriui  didtur,  el  ah  univeru;  Qcrmanue  gcnttbui  at 
Deu*  adonttur ;  qui  nun  tircii  box  uuipcra  Kd  loiige  aolf  riiu  d«  in  ticrmuiii  wluni 
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mystic  or  agrariaa  power  personated  by  Hermea  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Ilisd ",  more  dimly  seen  in  the  wise  Ulysaes  of 
the  Odyssey,  who  provides  tresiBures  in  the  underworld  pre- 
paratory to  his  rotum'^  and  more  charact«rislically  in  the 
Boeotian  Cadmus,  a  designation  which,  whatever  else  it  might 
include,  was  primarily  tltat  of  an  indigenous  god  ",  the  Cabims 
associated  with  Demeter  at  Thebes  ",  who,  through  the  trans- 
formations of  poetry  or  poetical  feehng  became  a  hero  or  hu- 
man founder,  ancestor  of  the  Tbeban  as  of  the  Tbracian  kin^ 
From  Bceotia  the  Tyrrhenian  Felasgians  are  said  to  have  emi- 
grated to  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus",  where  the  ancient  sktf 
of  the  Academy  joined  Hephffistns  with  Prometheus'*,  andfron 
these  emigrants  it  is  said  that  Athens  derived  its  phallic  Hw 
mes,  and  the  legend  associating  him  with  Brimo-Persephooe  or 
Athene.  The  same  people,  according  to  Herodotus,  gave  W 
Samothrace  the  sacra  elsewhere  said  to  have  been  inLrodoead 
by  Dardanus  from  Arcadia":  these  sacra  were  b  virtual  epi- 
tome of  Greek  rehgion  *',  a  gift  of  mingled  love  and  bat«,  either 
bestowed  as  a  marriage  gift  by  Athene,  or  falling  from  beam 
at  the  combat  of  the  Giants,  or  during  the  stolen  interconiM 
of  Zeus  with  Eleotra.  Zeus  by  Maia  was  father  of  Henna^ 
by  Electra  of  laston  and  Dardanus,  tlie  latter  being  only  » 
Bubdiviaion  of  the  son  of  Maia  into  two  Cabiri  *' ;  and  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  separation  originated  among  the  Pels*- 
gians  of  Asia  or  Arcadia,  whether  Dardanus  went  from  Troas 

wd  ia  QrKdi  hiue  perbibclai." — F.  Vomefrid  de  Qkiu  Loagoboid.  Dckarfl 
Qetmanis,  p.  233. 

*'  ■■F.(««<i!."")-T.(i.-.,""  ««.,.■■  "  Odj«B.iii.  283". 

f  Httllar,  Kldne  Schrifl.  ii.  S3.  Orelinni.  113.  tS5.  last  ed.  SchoL  Ljc^tft 
219.  OoltUng  (to  Heriod,  Theog.  937)  iiDdcii>  the  emphatic  jaztapan^m  d 
Hennea  sad  CudiniiB. 

**  Paul.  ix.  2S.  e,  S.     Comp,  ii,  22.  5. 

■*  HuUer,  Oicbom.  434.  Kldne  Schrift.  34.  45.  Hend.  ii.  SI— S.  U.  Is 
snolher  Bccaunt  the  lacn  were  brangiit  freai  Atheoa  to  Theb«  b;  HethopM.  Tn*. 


I.  25.  6 
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to  Samothrace  or  from  Samothrace  to  Troaa.  Each  tribe  was 
disposed  to  consider  the  kindred  notions  of  others  as  deriTative 
from  its  own,  and  to  place  its  own  conceptions  and  gods  at  the 
head  of  all  similBX  atones  and  genealogies.  Nor  did  the  con- 
tradictions which  ensued  lead  to  any  serious  uncertainty  or 
hostility,  for  the  worship  of  nature  generally  tended  to  promote 
m  spirit  of  amity,  its  comparisons  produced  agreement  ratlicr 
than  alienation,  tlie  oriental  claimed  only  a  deeper  acquaint- 
aace  irith  the  mysteries  of  Asclcpius  than  the  Greek  anti- 
quary", and  Herodotus  did  not  dream  of  any  personal  dis- 
tinction between  his  own  Zeus  or  Hcphffistus  and  the  deities 
whom,  under  different  names,  he  saw  worshipped  in  Egypt. 
With  the  same  freedom  tlie  names  of  the  Cobiri  were  variously 
rendered  as  Demeter,  Hades,  Persephone,  Casmilus-Hermes; 
or  Hephffistus  and  Cabiro,  or  the  Zerynlhian  Aphrodite,  en- 
gendering Casmilus;  or  Zeus,  Aphrodite,  and  Dionj'Bus;  or 
Heaven,  Minerva,  and  Earth".  The  most  ancient  Greek  reli- 
gion was  the  idea  of  Nature  passing  through  the  alternations  of 
love  and  strife,  of  life  and  death,  represented  under  various 
symbols  of  physical  opposition  and  lamily  association.  The 
sacred  legend  of  Dordonus,  son  of  Zeus  and  father  of  Erich- 
thonias,  richest  of  mortals  ■",  is  the  type  of  many  similar  genea- 
logies, as  that  in  which  Plutus  was  bom  of  Ceres  by  lasion, 
Eodonis  of  Hermes  by  Polymele,  whom  he  met  at  the  festival 
of  the  great  goddess  Artemis" ;  that  of  Polydorus,  the  "  first 
worehipper"  of  the  Cadmean  Dionysus",  from  Cadmus  and 
Hannonia,  and  lastly,  of  Dionysus  from  Zeus.  The  derivation 
of  Dardanus  from  Arcadia  was  probably  founded  on  the  local 
prominence  of  ancient  Hermes-worship,  and  the  legends  in 
which  Hermes,  Pan,  and  Atlas  seemed  to  converge  and  become 
identified.  The  rustic  music  of  the  Nomian  god  may  represent 
the  Pelasgioa  strain  which  preceded  the  invention  of  the  lyre, 

"  Paul.  viL  23.  "  Vmto  in  Aaguitin  De  CiT.  D.  vii.  28. 
"  Uiu],  II.  215.  "ILitLI7S.    Comp,  Hjnm,  Ten.  118. 
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and  the  means  employed  by  Hermes  to  close  the  hundred  eyes 

of  night  (AfTsif  ovTwj)  were  the  scime  cosmical  harmoiiice  which 
made  Tlieseua  forget  tlie  sleeping  Ariadne",  and  by  which 
Osiris  subdued  the  worid  *°.  The  murdered  Argus  is  Hennes 
CynocephaluB  wooer  of  Hecate,  aDtithetical  to  the  illuminated 
hemisphere",  the  faithful  dog  who  expired  at  the  return  of 
Ulysses,  the  brother  or  mythical  coordinate  of  Oerbems,  in 
possession  of  Atlas'".  Atlas,  the  explorer  of  divine  and  human 
things",  whose  knowledge  "pierced  the  oceau  depths,""  who, 
like  Cadmus,  Josod,  and  many  other  objects  of  ancieat  Felas- 
gian  worship,  became  in  his  human  dress  a  wanderer,  natigaior, 
and  astronomer,  and  thus  n  sort  of  Titanic  hero  who,  in  the 
subsequent  economy  of  Zeus,  bote  the  pillars  of  heaven  at  tho 
horizon  of  the  world  ",  resembles,  in  many  respects,  his  giand- 
son  Hermes;  he  is  first  of  sages",  first  teacher  of  the  sevan- 
Btringed  lyre'*,  ancestor  of  Homer  and  Hesiod".  As  fiunitiir 
with  the  heavenly  eonsteUationa ",  he  resembles  the  etherenl 
Zeus  Uranus;  representing  Prometheus  as  husband  of  HeMone 
or  Axiothea,  and  standing  before  Zeus  in  the  genealogy  of 
Hermes  and  Dardanus.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  placed,  like 
Hennes,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  earth  and  heaven  '*,  guarding 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  the  treasures  of  the  underworid; 
his  gardens"  are  as  the  pastures  of  Geryon,  or  the  cave  of 
Cacus",  the  tomb  of  the  baffled  suitors  of  Hippodamia",  as  of 

■'  Sthol.  Th»Dcr.  ii.  46.  "  I.ii  and  Oiiru,  13. 

"  Iiosc  Vaaiai  6e  Idol.  p.  190.  »  Schol.  Apollon.  iy.  1399. 

"  Pauiu  ii.  20.  a.  "  Comp.  Hom.  H.  C«e>,  69. 

"  Comp.  From.  .Such;-].  3<S.  H«n>d.  iv.  184.  Hei.  Thtrog.  749.  nDttld^ 
Ilia  and  Oiirii,  44.  The  epithet  "  iXtffur,"  in  Homer,  ii  sup[»«i'd  Id  bo  lh«  mont- 
iiing  Tcniaa  of  ihe  physical  attribute  "  Clbouiui."    H.  D.  Miillcr,  "  Ar>,'  p.  6Ii*. 

"  Diog.  L.  Pr.  1,  "  Berv.  to  .fin.  i.  746  ;  riii,  134, 

"  BuidM,  r.  Heiiod.  "  Viig.  .fin.  i  741. 

'■  Eurip.  Hippol.  737. 

"  The  Bun  is  alwaj»  dejcribed  ai  having  n  "gBcdpn"  in  llio  plan  of  bu  retire- 
mmt,  ai  well  at  ilabtei  nnd  pnitaret  for  bii  horsei :  hence  the  gudena  of  Midai,  of 
Fbabni  among  the  HyperboreBna  (Soph.  Frag.  BS),  the  town  "Kepo«~  im  tlM 
Tooric  Boiphami  {Uckeit,  Shjthicn,  4B1). 

"  Pherecjd.  Stun.,  p.  133.     Didol,  33"-  "  P«m-  »i-  2!.  6. 
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those  of  Penelope,  the  treasury  of  the  past,  or  rather  the  deposi- 
tory of  "  yesterdays  to  come."  He  is  lliere  Pol  jdegmon  or  Poly- 
dectes,  both  Pluto  and  Plutus,  or  Eurypylue,  the  "  wide- gated," 
the"all-receiving"grave"'.  Hermes,  too,  is  a  Cthonion  Zeus"; 
he  is  the  oracular  Trophonius"'',  the  wealthy  Erichthonius,  the 
boned  .^pytus":  he  is  Polybus,  husband  of  Polyboia  or 
Merope  (i,  q.  Sisypus),  and  "lord  of  many  flocks"  (Phorbas 
Polymelus)  **,  both  descendant  and  ancestor  of  Argns,  He 
comprises  tlio  three  heroes*'  said  to  have  met  beneath  the  lofty 
towers  of  Pheneos",  whose  legends  indicate  the  diffusion  of  his 
worship  from  Troas  to  Latium". 

The  issue  of  the  sacred  union  of  Dardanus  with  Chryse- 
Hecate,  of  HephEcstus  with  Aphrodite  or  Athene,  laaion  with 
DemetfT,  or  Hennes  with  all  of  them,  had  the  character  of  the 
fatal  dowry  of  the  Palladium ;  it  was  sometimes  harmony  and 
fertility  (Triptolemus,  Eros,  Polydorus),  sometimes  enmity  and 
baiTenncBs ;  for  tlie  rape  of  Helen  was  repeated  in  the  disas- 
trous abduction  of  Chryseia  by  Agamemnon,  and  the  incest  of 
Thyeates",  the  remote  origin  of  the  woes  of  the  Atridss,  was 
itself  only  an  iteration  of  the  outrage  offered  by  Hermes-Myr- 
tilus  to  Hippodamia ".  Pelops,  the  favoured  of  Poseidon, 
builder  of  the  first  temple  of  Hermes '",  and  who  received  from 
him  the  celebrated  sceptre  made  by  Hephteatus  for  Zeus,  under- 

■  H.  Ceren,  81. 

*<  Boph.  VIA.  Colon.  ISeS.  Aju,  382.  .SKhjl  Fe».  G98.  Chocpk  L  110. 
Bolkc.    Oidgniaut,  toL  ii.  flS4*. 

"  Stnbo,  ii.  414.     Cic  N.  D.  ui.  22, 

"  BenDB(-£pjtiu  at  T*gea.     Pnui.  vi 
S.  604.    Theomt  Id.  i.  12S. 

"  Apollod.  ii  S.  6.  1,     Itiad,  nv.  4 
nigen  to  Hymn,  Pylli.  Apoa  83. 

*'  BnndEr.  Anchiiei,  and  Fiiom.  Tug.  £n.  ml  16fi. 

"  Fuu.riii.  IB.  7. 

"  Ennder,  Kia  of  B«nn«a  or  of  Priam  (ApoUod.  Hi.  12.  C.  13),  by  Mda  oi 
tnniCa,  wai  perbapi  a  predicate  ("  ih-oiI^i  ")  of  the  good  geniui  of  luly.  Am 
wu  buried  brtwcen  JIanlineii  and  OrcfaomcDoi. 

■  Hennn-Criophorm.     Pane.  iL  18.  2. 
^^V  SchoL  Oretl.  Burip.  S02.  IGSS.  "  Paui.  v.  1.  G. 


L  47.  3.    Pind.  01.  »i.  CI.  133.    Hiad, 
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went  the  death  of  nature,  for  Demeter,  maddened  by  the  Josa  of 
her  daugltKr  (i.  g.  Demeler  Erinnys),  devoured  his  shoulder, 
and  afterwards,  either  herself  or  through  the  intervention  of 
Hermes,  raised  him  in  renewed  beauty  &om  the  ground.  His 
subsequent  story  reflecting  that  of  the  Olympic  games,  told 
how  ffinomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  a  son  of  Ares  by  the  Pleiad  Asie- 
rope  ",  or  of  Hermes  or  Atlna  ",  had  been  warned  by  the  oracle 
that  his  daughter's  marriage  would  be  fotftl  to  himself;  and 
that,  deeming  himself  invincible  in  the  chariot  race,  he  made  it 
a  condition  that  every  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Hippodamia  who 
should  unsuccessfully  compete  witli  him  should  snfTer  dealii. 
The  race,  which  was  from  Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Poseidon  at  the 
isthmus,  look  place  at  the  vernal  equinox,  when,  as  each  euitnt 
Btartcd,  CEnomaus  oCFered  up  a  ram  "  to  Zeus,  and  folloving 
with  his  unconquered  horses,  like  Ulysses  following  Biomed 
with  a  drawn  sword  during  the  night  retreat  from  Troy  wi& 
the  Palladium  *',  struck  down  many  of  the  pretenders ;  until  at 
length  Pelops  bribed  his  charioteer,  Myrtilus,  a  son  of  Hermes 
by  Proserpine",  who,  either  hy  drawing  a  nail  from  the  ohariot 
wheel",  or  by  substituting,  as  in  the  case  of  Icarus,  a  waxen 
one,  caused  Q^nomaus  to  he  thrown  out  and  killed.  Pelops, 
like  the  talisman  made  from  his  bones,  was  a  genius  of  min  as 
well  as  of  conservation.  A  new  trtun  of  misfortunes  arose  from 
the  death  of  Myrtilus",  whom  he  threw  into  the  sea  in  revenge 
for  the  characteristic  insult  of  the  ithyphallio  deity  perpefratcd 
by  the  repetition  of  himself;  for  Hippodamia  is  either  Perse- 

"  He  it  nii  to  haTe  mniticed  to  Zeui  "  Arcui."    Faoi.  t.  14.  6. 

"  Serr.  *n.  m.  130. 

*•  The  ame  Tictim  wu  (wrifieed  lo  Pelopi  (Pmu.  r.  IS.  2),  to  Henne*,  to  An* 
(Zeiu  Arciut  or  Laphyitiui). 

■■  Bniliithiui  to  II.  X.  fi31,  p.  822.     Comp,  Odju.  viiL  G18. 

"  Ot  vf  CljmeDe  and  Zeiii.  Bchal.  Orcst.  Eur,  SBS.  He  ii  tbe  itbjphilltc 
Benno  with  Iho  "  myrtle  "  bonghi.    Bupr.  SI*. 

"  The  Eomnna  mHrked  the  yean  b;  diinng  a  nail  at  the  aDDiTemry  of  tbt 
equicoi;  the  dsfective  nnil  in  the  wheel  may  be  tlie  bteak  in  the  round  of  tilM. 

•'  Soph.  Elec.  608. 
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phone- C  hloris  ■*,  who,  borne  in  the  chariot  of  Pelops  as  it  were 
in  thftt  of  Pluto  (Hennea  Cthonius),  received  divine  honoura  at 
Olympia";  or  she  is  Demeter,  whose  forced  embrace  by  the 
BUtuumal "  horae"  annually  brings  forth  Chloris  out  of  Hades  "", 
The  grave  of  Myrtilua  was  preserved  at  Pheneos  in  the  sane- 
toary  of  Hermea '°',  and  his  father  avenged  his  death  by  send- 
ing the  golden  lamb,  which  became  the  source  of  hate  between 
Atreos  and  Thyestes.  From  the  incest  of  Thyestes  sprung  the 
goat-suoUed  ^gistLus'",  who  repeated  the  ancient  round  of 
lore  and  strife  in  the  seduction  of  Clytemnesira,  and  the  double 
murder  of  Atreus  and  Agamemnon.  His  honied  words  pre- 
vailed, when  tlie  faitltful  servant  of  the  muse"",  appointed  to 
gaard  the  queen,  had  been  exiled,  and  aa  if  on  the  accumplish- 
ment  of  a  pious  work,  be  offered  a  solemn  sacriiice  to  the  goda 
for  his  success'"*.  His  own  murder  by  Orestes  was  a  fatality  as 
inevitable  and  guiltless'"  as  that  of  liis  predecessor,  or  those 
other  mythical  homicides,  such  as  that  of  CEdipus,  or  the 
archetypal  bloodshed  for  which  Ares  was  acquitted  on  the 
ancient  hill  of  his  worship  by  verdict  of  the  twelve  Gods.  He 
was  slain  on  the  "  eighth  "  year,  the  termination  of  the  annus 
maguns  '**,  the  Clhonian  God,  the  antetype  of  himself,  approv- 
ing and  authorising  the  deed  "". 

In  this  way  the  acta  and  persons  of  gods  and  men  were  con- 

-  Tfilcker,  Jupetoi.  3B6.  361.  ■  Vmt.  -n.  20. 10 ;  21.  L 

"*  On  Hemiu  in  conneTion  with  Fojeidon  ytHrHt,  iw  Creui.  S.  iii.  iiS. 
"<  Pan*.*!.  20.  8;  viii.  H.  7. 

■"  ApoUod.  i.  8.  3.  10.     ffigipad,  or  Hennet  in  Caprieoni. 

'"  In  the  compact  of  Qermei  witb  Apotln,  the  lyre  wu  definitively  coniignsd  to 
Uw  mlcr  otOit  humoniei  of  the  apper  VDcld.   Comp.  Ee>.  Theng.  80.    Find.  Fytb. 
i,  23  aq.     Soph.  Antig.  69S.     Borip.  Alceit.  354.     Plut  Iiii  sad  Oaiia,  th.  13, 
14,aDdM.     Di<)d.S.i.lT. 
»>  Odpi.  ill  261. 

lb.  i.  298.    Xich.  Chaeph.  8B7.    Comp.  3oph.  (Ed.  Colon.  267. 

Comp.  Odyii.  iSL  806 ;  iv.  82  ;  vii.  261.     Viig.  Mn.  i.  765 ;  t.  ■ 

KadDiDi.     Ob  thct  Octo«leri>  Comp.  Hoeck,  Knu,  L  p.  217 ;  ii.  p. 

lie  Kat.  iTiiL  p.  S3.    Uiitler,  Orebomeooi,  213*q. 

CbOcpb.  L  eil.  800,  807. 
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founded,  and  the  adventurea  of  the  princes  of  Bceotia,  Attica, 
and  Peloponnesus  became  a  repetition  of  the  legends  of  thdr 
most  ancient  deity.  To  the  author  of  the  Homeric  catalogue 
the  tomb  of  Hermes- jEpytus  seemed  of  aufBcient  importance 
b>  be  named  as  one  of  the  principal  choroeteristica  of  Arcadia. 
Areas,  son  of  Calheto,  daughter  of  Lycaon  by  Zeus'"',  was  com- 
mitted by  bis  father  to  Maia  or  Hermes  to  educate''*,  being 
probably  himself  an  equivalent  of  bis  foster  faiher'",  and  tbe 
guardianship,  bke  that  of  Athene,  an  expedient  to  account  for 
tbe  paradoxical  connection  of  the  mortal  and  the  god.  Tlitt 
character  of  Supreme  Being  filled  on  the  Cyllenian  bill  }rj 
Hermea-Atlas,  was  on  the  Lyctean  "  Olympus "  occupied  by 
Pan,  the  "homed  Zeus,"'"  who,  properly  belonging  to  ^ 
first  order  of  gods'",  was  placed  by  Herodotus  on  a  lower  lenl 
and  at  a  later  date  as  a  provincial  innovation,  partly  perh^  on 
the  pragmatical  ground  of  accounting  for  bis  being  a  eon  of 
Penelopo'".  But  Pan,  the  son  of  Penelope,  is  also  a  son  of 
Hermea,  of  Zeus,  and  of  Uranus'".  He  is  but  another  typo 
of  the  issue  of  tbe  universal  marriage  of  the  ubiqaitons  power 
with  Maia,  Persephone,  or  Penelope ;  who,  as  Zens  by  the  betr 
Gallisto  became  father  of  the  Arcadians,  and  who  again  as  Fid 
or  Hermes  was  allied  with  Persephone  or  Athene'".  Oua 
simple  idea  pervades  all  the  infinite  diversity  of  local  forms. 
Tbe  rapidity  of  thought  far  outstrips  the  resources  of  language 
and  a  difference  of  name  is  compatible  with  similarity  of  cha- 
racter, just  as  difi"erent  conceptions  may  be  included  under  aoe 
name.  The  Cabiri  are  either  two,  three,  or  four,  that  is,  ft 
dualism  subordinate  to  a  trinity,  engendering  again  a  new 
divinity,  Hermes- Cadmus,  who,  standing  alone,  represents  tha 
first  Omnipotence,  or  united  \vilh  Harmonia  repeats  tbe  dualism 


'  Pra>.  viiH.  1. 

1°  Viij.  Sb.  viiL  138.  Sorr.  to  td 
"  Oq)h.  H.  10.  12,  PiiunHi  Bieon 
"  Pbm,  Tiii.  37.  8.  Hymn,  Pan.  E 
"  lb.  pp.  162,160.     ipollod.  i.  4. 


•  Apollod.  li 


"  Ouigniant,  iii.  165. 

'4  Cteui.  8.  iii.402;  it.  6T. 
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of  Us  parents,  giving  birth  to  Eudoras  in  Arcadia,  to  ProventuB 
at  EleuBis.  Whoever  be  assumed  as  head,  whether  Heplicestua, 
Hermes,  or  Ares,  all  lUtimBtely  coincide  and  identify  as  one  the 
many  husbands  of  Venua-Proserpina,  the  parentage  of  Nature, 
of  com  and  wine,  the  discovery  of  fire'",  or  again  the  various 
cl^ms  to  bear  the  sceptre  of  death,  tlie  torch  of  day  or  night. 
In  the  more  modem  and  popular  language  of  Hellas,  the  con- 
verging point  of  all  these  diversified  aspects  would  be  expressed 
by  the  name  "Zeus."  The  characteristica  of  the  God  of  Na- 
ture are  not  obscurely  marked  in  the  legendary  history  of  Zens 
himseli^  in  the  symbols  of  his  birth,  amours  and  victories,  in 
the  Bymbolical  accounts  of  the  rise  of  Athene  out  of  his  head, 
of  Dionysus  from  his  thigh,  and  in  the  oracular  prediction  of 
his  downfall '".  But  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  physical 
deity  was  gradually  forgotten  when  the  poetical  religion  becama 
permanently  established  on  a  moral  basis.  If  the  Being  who 
died  at  Naxos  as  Butes,  as  Orpheus  in  Thrace,  or  (Enopion  at 
Chios'",  became  immortal  in  Dionysus,  if  Hyaeinthus  lived  for 
ever  in  Apollo"',  or  jEpytus  in  Henues.  it  was  still  more 
necessary,  when  physical  notions  became  subordinate  to  moral, 
that  supreme  sovereignty  should  have  an  unchanging  repre- 
sentative in  Zeus"". 
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Polytheism  was  a  practical  analysis  of  monotheism ;  the  many 
gods,  like  the  variety  of  languages,  were  derived  by  the  involun- 


'•  Hymn,  Merc.  111. 

■"  Btu  Tb.  802.  SichjL  Pram.  fiOS.  8 
Qfitding  ad  Theog.  927. 

"•  pKU.  Tii.  6. 

»  "Em  A.H  »«.>>.»,"  Hm.  Th.  96.  "  t 
Tietcd,  Ljt.  CftMandm,  11S4.  "  iun,  n  m, 
rhsdnii,  miii.  2G2.  "  Zeoi,  r,  ^M„Um 
Alex.  ApbrodiucnHi  lo  Ariihit.  Uetsph.  xU 
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tary  operatjon  of  many  minds  oat  of  the  One,  whose  personifica- 
Uona  may  be  made  as  numerous  as  the  tokens  of  Iiis  presence'; 
and  the  denial  of  a  primitive  monotheism'  may  have  arisen  from 
unwillingness  to  confound  the  glimmering  oonsoiousDeBS  of 
unity  with  the  deliberate  conviction  of  it,  or  from  too  proud  an 
eetimate  of  the  superiority  of  the  philosopher  to  the  savage  in 
a  problem  where  both  are  almost  equally  at  fault.  The  deity 
works  aimultaneously  in  heaven,  earth,  and  sea';  he  is  first  of 
arahitects,  navigators,  and  musicians;  for  his  knowledge  ia  co- 
extensive with  his  ubiquity,  comprising  all  the  ports  of  space,, 
and  all  the  forms  of  thought.  But  worship  always  adopts  a 
certain  form,  and  of  the  many  forms  or  symbols  of  the  divine, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  general  was  that  of  the  Sun, 
which,  among  later  personifications,  was  most  nearly  repre- 
sented in  Apollo.  For  in  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  rampart  by  the  same  two  powers, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  tho  working  of  the  two  great 
creative  and  destructive  elements ;  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
twelve,  children  of  Niobe  by  the  twin  offspring  of  Lntona,  as 
pointedly  represents  the  death  of  the  twelve  months  under  the 
influence  of  son  and  moon'-     Yet  Ares,  Hermeo,  Hercnln 

'   AXXm,  V  tXXu,  3o'*/>ui -n    K»i,„fyi,M,  irMu^.f  .;(>,.      lunhL  MfM.  A  H 

p.  169,  (mdnote. 

'  ThirlwHiri  Greece,  cb.  vi.  i.  3. 

'  Virg,  Qeorg.  iv.  221.     Hoil  Theog.  9T2. 

*  Powidan  chaltgngea  Apollo  in  the  Iliad,  (Euitothitu,  p.  11B6,  124S,)  proliiUf 
foe  (be  nine,  or  a  similai  rcuon,  u  that  wbich  gude  him  contend  witb  Helio)  it 
Corinlh,  (Paul,  ii.  1.  S ;  ii.  4.  6.)  oi  with  Mincrm  u  Alhetu,  (camp.  Bntottbul 
OateiL  24.  Plutareh,  Dc  Deffct.  One.  T  and  42  ;  and  de  Hi  Dvlph.  t.  P»u.  in. 
93.  8.  Callimachi  Pragm.  48.  3lnt»,  liv.  e%5,)  and  the  fettiysl  of  Apollo,  At 
Thargetia,iaalaothatoriIe1ioi.  (SchoL  Ariiloph.  Bquil.  T29.  Plut-IOGL  Hnlht, 
(Eleine  Schrittan,  ii.  16,)  malieB  it  a  queatinn  witj,  if  Apollo  wera  arigiaiHj  ik 
SuD,  the  pTO-AleiandriDB  writcn  had  u  entirely  fbrgottca  it.  Thu,  however,  dn* 
Dot  appear  to  be  the  caae,  (comp.  Lobeck  Aglaoph.  p.  79,)  aitboogh,  the  perwHiifioi- 
tioD  "^Helio*"  being  retained,  Apollo't  chnnicler,  a«  Snn-fiod,  wonld,  of  conne,  b« 
hn  prominent.  Yet,  though  diagniied  in  the  conTentional  or  "Epic"  ■rrteia,Ag 
original  aymbuliim  i*  Ken  in  the  general  aignificancy  of  hia  atlribulei,  in  tui  pltpo- 
■preading  aranwi,  hta  beautifiil  hair,  hi*  pnituring  thv  herda  of  Admetna  and  IMM 
doo,  bii  wielding  the  Agia,  hii  winter  retreat  to  Lfcie  or  the  Hjperbomn*,  bI 
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Dionysus,  &c.,  were  also  sun-gods;  they  shared  the  solar  em- 
blems of  the  dazzling  orb',  the  golden  cup,  the  tripod,  and  the 
lyre.  The  true  Apollo  is  said  to  have  heen  originally  Dorian; 
but  we  know  from  the  beat  testimony,  that  of  Homer,  Plato, 
■nd  Aristotle',  that  a  sun-god  was  generally  worshipped  by  the 
most  ancient  Greeks'.  Diversified  rites  whose  emblematic 
meaning  have  been  laboriously  explored  attest  the  univer- 
sality of  a  solar  or  astral  fetichism ;  the  foot  and  chariot  race, 
the  hurling  of  the  discus,  &c.,  mimicked  the  sun's  diurnal 
conrse,  and  his  subterranean  passage  was  expressed  by  the  noc- 
tomal  torch  of  Demeter,  Hephtestus,  or  Dionysus.  iEgialus 
and  ^geon,  the  Poseidon  of  the  lonians  and  Ach^aus',  is  only 
member  of  a  duahsm,  for  the  same  tribes  worshipped  a  svm- 
god*,  bom  of  fire  or  of  water,  occasionally  drowned  or  cost  into 
the  sea  to  float  within  an  ark,  and  afterwards  emergiug  as 
Tennee,  Dionysus,  or  Perseus,  on  the  coast  which  was  to  bo 
the  scene  of  his  worship'".  The  name  Hellen,  the  eponymous 
hero  or  deity  of  the  jEoIiana,  often  naed  interchangeably  with 
that  of  Apollo  or  Zeus",  may  possibly  itself  be  only  an  appcl- 
Utive  of  the  Sun  or  Helios,  in  a  shorter  form  ",  a  denomina- 
tion which  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  Pelasgians  from 

pMlindarly  in  the  smblematit  itaff  of  ihe  Dnphnophoria  (Miiller,  Orchom.  213. 
Procliu  in  Photim,  98B  (or  S25).  Paa9.  i.  10,  and  in  the  Euilitf  with  which  hi> 
Dtme  ftbaorbed  and  incorpoiBtcd  (hose  of  aL  other  Snii'Qodi. 

■  Orph.  H.  xi  II.    Frag.  7.     Find.  Pyth.  i.  19, 

•  Comp.  PUlo,  Lnwi,  x.  2.  '  Camp,  ffisch.  Chaepli.  971. 

*  Aehsuii,  "naca  of  the  walcn")  from  ach,  Bqiis,  aquoauB,  aquiUnia;  hence 
Achillei,  Acheloiu,  &c     NuUer,  Hjthol.  p.  230,  Tranil. 

■  The  Dclian  ApoUo,  eitahliihed  in  the  Cjclades  by  the  colony  of  Neluni  or  Po- 
MtdoD,  whither  (acred  embauics  contiiiaed  to  be  lent  from  their  original  home. 
Pu*.  ir.  i.  1.     Hoecli,  Kreta,  ii.  US. 

-  Cic.  K.  D.  ili.  16.  T«tie.  to  Lycophron,  STO.  Pans.  iii.  24.  3.  Apollod.  il 
4.L8. 

"  Comp.  Apollod.  i.  T.  3.  and  6.  Paui.  v.  3.  Enripid.  Uelanippe,  Frag.  2. 
Ion.  83.     Find.  Pyth.  ir.  191.     Hei.  Ptag.  Qoltling,  29. 

"  Prom  1a*.  tplendouc.     Helioi,  ion  of  Perteui,  fbundi  ihecity  Heloi.     Apollod. 

iL  1.  S.    Stmbo,  viii.  359,  a  name  often  occurring  in  placei  where  the  deriratiinl 

^^■M^aAMi  a  nianh,  ia  inapplicable.      MUller,  Orchom.  GO.  ^^ 
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their  remote  dwelling  in  Hellopia  in  Thesprotia,  the  country  of 
the  Helli  or  Selli,  and  to  have  been  shared  by  the  HyllEeana  and 
lUyrianH".  Earth  and  Apollo-Helios  were  parents  of  the 
Tritopatorea,  the  progenitors  of  the  Attic  Demi'*,  so  that  this 
Sun-ApoUo  became  the  ancestral  deity  or  first  term  in  Ionian 
genealogy".  Ion,  husband  of  the  moon",  the  eponym  of  what 
was  once  an  unimportant  tribe  of  ^giaiea",  is  himself  the 
god  of  light,  or  ApoUo-Xutlius",  brought  up  in  his  own  Del- 
phian temple,  at  whose  presence,  in  the  Attic  poet,  the  sun 
breaks  forth ; 


while  Dorus  and  Acheeus  are  placed  by  this  aiithoiity  in  an  in- 
ferior rank  as  sons  of  the  mortal  father".  The  whole  m)lbo- 
logy  of  Greece  conftiles  the  ■view"  which  would  oppose  ils 
religion  as  a  mere  fetichism  of  etocka,  stones,  or  animals  willi 
the  symbolical  star  worship  of  Asia.  Throughout  its  stones 
and  genedogies,  the  elements  and  every  part  of  Nature  are  is 
dramatic  action,  and  in  relationship  to  man.  These  legend*, 
which  in  their  primitive  form  may  be  called  Orphic  or  Cabiric, 
and  which  were  preserved  in  comparative  purity  at  Thebes, 
Somothrace,  or  Eleuais,  became  disguised,  yet  not  altogether 
lost,  by  being  incorporated  with  heroic  poetry*'.  We  Blill 
Bee  the  offspring  of  Thetis  contending  against  the  sons  of 
Apollo";    the  sons  of  fire  in  Thessaly  are  at  war  with  the 


'•  PhUochgr.  Frag.  2,  Didot. 
SchoL  Ariitid.  PaMlh,  97,  p.  S8,  Dindoif.  Plitf, 


"  Hiillir,  Dar.  i.  U. 
"  Cic.  N.  D.  Creui.  69 
Buthird.  303.    Creoi.  S.  ii.  fi6T. 


"  Arl<^^w>rd■  Acfaaia.     Bcrod.  i.  H3  ;  viL  91.     Ilisd,  a.  6TG.     Pi 

"  Burip.  Ion.  10.  4!.  82.  1*67.     Faof.  vii.  1. 

■■  Ion.  1S8».  Comp.  Euiuih.  to  Odyu.  x.  2.  1 
TbcKOi  an  fail  fflum  frcni  Crtle,  wen,  according  to  . 
carding  to  otheri  of  Helioi. 

"  BSttigii'i.  '1  Ilttller,  Orehom.  lEl, 


inepiin,  celebraUl  kf 
1  hoDout  of  Apollo,  M- 


Teone*,  Hector,  IK, 
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children  of  the  miBt,  (the  Centaurs",)  and  the  story  is  repeated 
in  the  Hecuiar  feud  of  Ephyreans  and  Gyrtonians  '*,  of  Phle- 
gyans  and  Alinyans,  Minyas  "  descended  from  Poseidon  being 
head  of  a  genealogy  of  infernal  powers,  such  as  Orchomenua", 
Ergiuue,  the  "gaoler,"  son  of  Clymenus-Hades",  and  Peri- 
clymene- Persephone",  who  exacted  a  yearly  tribute  from  the 
Thebans,  until  the  latter  were  released  by  their  champion  Her- 
cules". This  genealogy  ia  connected  through  Periclymene,  as 
others  through  Alcestis,  with  that  of  Pherffi  in  Thessaly'",  an- 
other site  of  Cthouian  worship",  where  Apollo  fed  the  flocks 
of  Admetus,  (Pluto  Adamastos,)  and  again,  through  Chloria 
with  Neleus,  (probably  the  "  unrelenting,")  king  of  Pylus  in 
Triphylia,  an  eponym  of  the  Power  said  to  have  been  there 
wounded  in  a  personal  encounter  with  the  Dorian  Hercules, 
who  served  him  as  "  Eurj-stheus  "  in  Mycente. 

In  almost  all  these  legends,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  God  of 
the  lower  world  is  a  compound  of  Poseidon  and  Hades",  and 

"  MaUei,  Orchom.  p,  192,  ipenki  of  the  birth  of  Cenlaun  from  Ncpbele  and 
Iiion  u  aUte  addition  to  the  itory  ;  but  then  when«  came  the  hone  fomi,  and  the 
UBie  *'  nfTMiifn,"  bull-ilnfeni,  unlett  froni  the  ancient  conception  which  made 
the  wet  fffiwn  (be  dejtroyer  of  the  dry,  lymboUspd  in  the  anlilheiii  of  bone  ind 
b■l^  the  Utter  being  (he  apprcpriale  oftering  lo  Poieidon  HJppiuB,  hewn  to  piece«  by 
tke  weird  u>Ien  in  the  temple  of  bii  tubtelturic  cnniorl  at  Hennione.  Com,  Creui.  S. 
IT.  302.  "  Thew  tutu  of  eitrth  and  heaven,  of  the  claudi,  or  of  the  ipringi  and 
iiTen,  an  pfajiical  beinp,'  uyi  Cieuier,  "  pcrtooified  onder  Che  common  ijm- 
Mkal  imageiy  of  nature  wonhip." 

"  Mnllet,  Orcbom.I8S,  189. 

••  AIM  a  ton  of  Am,  Hdioa,  or  SitTpbui.     (MUller,  Orahom.  132.) 

•  t.  «,  "  Ortvt,'  the  weaUbj,  the  rapaciom,  "  LihilinK  qiueitui."  Comp.  Iliad, 
ii.  S81.     Sopb.  (Si.  Tyr.  30.     "  Thenurua  Orciniu."     AnI.  Qell.   Noct.  A.  i.  2t, 

"  tnm  I'n*)  •■'■  Omm,  Ploto,  or  Hennei  Cihoniin.  Muller,  Orchom.  149°.  i. 
The  ides  of  Orb*  wa>  that  of  a  bmzen  prinn,  l;or.     He>.  Th.  725. 

"  Bnttmun,  die  Minyv  der  altealen  zcil.     Hylho[.  <ol.  ii.  p.  IST.  200. 

■  Sclwl.  TheoeciL  ivi.  105.  Muller,  Orchom.  60.  178.  2*3.  Eurip.  Here 
Haaa,  50.  230. 

■*  fiyg.  Fab.  11.     Schol.  Alceatii  Eur.  17.     Comp.  MiiUer,  Orchom.  2S1. 

•■  MOller,  Dor.  L  S2T,  Tianil. 

■•  In  the  legend  of  the  Dcinelar  of  Thelpuia  and  Fhignlis  (Faui.  viii,  42.  2),  and 
■J  &ilier  of  the  horte  "  Arion,"  Foteidon  it  eridenlly  confounded  Kith  Are*  and 
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when  the  Phisacian  children  of  Poseidon  in  Homer  are  said  to 
have  hved  "  near  to  the  Gods, "  and  to  have  been  repeatedly 
visited  by  them,  the  poet  seems  indirectly  to  tell  us  that  the 
origianl  dwelling  of  these  latter  wtia  not  on  Olympus,  (the  np- 
per  world,  "Hypereia,")  but  partly,  at  least,  in  the  under 
world  of  Minos,  j£acus,  and  Rliadomanthus,  the  western 
bourne  of  the  diurnal  passago'of  those  alternate  or  "Titanic" 
beinf^,  [unong  whom  the  father  of  Zeus,  within  a  specified 
boundary  still  continued  liis  ancient  reign.  The  services  of  the 
antique  Samian  HersQum",  founded,  it  was  said,  by  the  Leieges, 
were  significEmtly  referred  to  "Admete"  daughter  of  Enrys- 
theua",  as  most  appropriate  minister  of  the  Argive  Goddess 
whose  choicest  gift  was  the  sleep  of  death".  The  ArcadisD 
Pelasgi  were  said  to  have  "  preserved  "  the  old  worship  of  their 
mysterious  Demeter  throughout  all  their  revolutions" ;  and  in 
Eleusis,  Thelpusa,  in  almost  every  part  of  Greece,  the  same 
Cthonian  worship  derived  &om  the  Ante-Hellenic  populatioE  ", 
of  which  we  have  already  observed  traces  in  Heaiod.  was  more 
or  less  prevalent.  It  was  commonly  carried  on  in  crypts  or 
caverns,  (lAcja^a  and  goSf  oi,)  or  in  artificiiil  adyta  resembling  them, 
treasuries  of  Atreua  and  Minyas,  tlio  marriage- chamber  of 
Semele,  Persephone,  or  Harmonia".  The  Demeter- Here jm" 
of  Lebadea  presided  over  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  reputed 
her  nursling  or  her  son,  and,  at  Eermione,  boys  crowned  vriih 
garlands  of  tlie  woeful  hyacinth  led  the  procession  of  the  epo- 
nymous Goddess".  The  ceremony  of  descending  to  consul! 
Trophonius  is  described  in  Pauaanias",  with  the  preparatory 
drinking  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne,  the  sacrifice  of « 

B*d«i  (MUller,  Bumenid.  p.  IS9).    Acei  again  bccamei  a  lort  o(  Typhan  at  Fo- 
Midon,  when  ineEaiuaqihDKd  into  a  figh  ia  Egypt.     (Anion.  Lib.  2S,) 

"  Pam,  rii.  4.  4.  »■  Athente,  it.  672.  "  Herod,  i.  31. 

.  "  Herod,  v.  81.  "  Paul.  iii.  13.  2.  "  Bmpedoclu  Pr,  t.  488. 

"  Hliller,   Orchom.  139.  1*9,  by  whom  "  Bereyna"  ii  eiplMoed  u  "Oidni." 
Comp.  ihe  deicriptLon  of  TarUrui  ni  "  );»( "  in  Heijod.  Tb.  725. 

"  "ClhDnia."     Preller,    Demeltr,   p.    1B9.     Heijch.  Tot    HermioDe.     Pau  B. 
84.  3.    Oiph.  ArgoDoat.  1140. 
.  *'  ii.  8e.  4. 
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ram  over  a  pit  ("  U  ^oflfov"",)  and  the  bathing  by  night  in  the 
riyer  Hercyna.  Triptolemua,  Tropbonius,  lasion,  are  inferred 
by  Miiller"  to  be  correlated  Beings  connected  with  agriculture, 
and  with  the  religious  sentimcut  which  &oin  agricultural  phe- 
i  interpreted  the  harvest  either  as  a  theft  won  from  the 
y  of  tlie  under  world,  or  as  a  boon  to  be  bought  only 
by  an  expiatory  ceremony,  such  as  that  in  which  the  daughter 
of  Minyas  gave  her  eon  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Mmnades, 
or  in  which  some  member  of  the  ZeuB-deacended  house  of 
Athamas  was  devoted  to  purchase  the  favour  of  heaven  to  bless 
the  ground".  This  telluric  or  agrarian  character  was,  accord- 
ing to  Volcker",  the  basis  of  the  aboriginal  rehgion  of  the 
Pelasgi,  most  prominently  exhibited  in  tlie  sjinbola  of  Hermes- 
"  Clbonius,"  and  in  those  of  tlie  more  retiring  powers,  Diony- 
sus and  Demeter,  a  God  or  Goddess  buried,  or  withdrawing  to 
the  shades,  yet  still  esteemed  the  fountain  of  wealth  and  talis' 
man  of  safety.  It  continued  longest  in  districts  least  dis- 
turbed by  conquests  aod  immigrations,  as  Attica  and  Arcadia, 
where  the  buried  Ereclitheus  was  propitiated  witli  yearly  sacri- 
fices of  Iambs  and  bulls'",  and  where  Pelops  or  Myrtilus,  who 
raised  the  first  temples  to  Hermes,  were  Cthonian*'  Powers 
honoured  even  before  Zeus'". 

In  the  fertile  Pelasgian  plains  of  Argos,  Eleusis,   and  Bcbo- 
da**,  inhabited  by  a  race  not  yet  Hellenic,  the  worship  of  De- 
•,  and  of  the  d)ing  and  reviving  Dionysus",  was  celebrated 
t.  the  priestly  races  of  Eumolpus,  Tiresias,  and  Molampus, 
;  before  its   fusion   with   tlie  kindred  Asiatic  orgiasm  of 
ziufi  and  Cybele  ",  giving  rise  to  the  greater  portion  of  that 
Onrop.  TulHs,  Ljcoph.  684.  Od.  li.  25. 
"  Orcbom.  160,  "  Miiller,  Oreh"m,  IflO,  182, 

"  P.  361.  369  of  his  Japctm.  "  Hiad,  ii.  5S0. 

"  Hercnlei  Bcrificcd  U>  Pe1op<  "  ■(  Htlfot."     Pain.  v.  1.  15  ;  v.  13.  1  and  2. 
-  Bthol.  Find.  01. 1  US.    Paui.  flii.  H.  7. 

"Comp.  the  phroM   "  niliryiui  lulx"  in  Miiller,  Orchdm.  120.      Aaiiu  iu 
DL  Tiij.  1.     AlheDffi.iiT.  639, 
Faiu.  ii.  85.  4 ;  >iii.  3fi.  2.     Hrrod.  ii.  50. 
Tokker,  Japelui,  f.  9».     Uiiller,  Kluiue  Sclirifl.  ii.  20. 
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bewildering  variety  of  legend  which  enriched  the  later  poetry  of 
Glreece.  The  superstition  of  the  mountaineers  seems,  from  the 
course  of  its  development,  to  have  been  of  a.  different,  at  all 
events,  a  less  sombre  stamp.  This,  though  assuredly  not  the 
worship  of  the  Olympian  Di  Superi,  divested  altogether  of  that 
gloomy  feehng  which  became  eventually  concentrated  upon  the 
infernal  powers  and  their  abodes",  may  have  yet  been  in  some  re- 
spects an  approach  to  it.  It  would  be  far  beyond  the  proper  limits 
of  conjecture  to  attempt  to  specily  the  peculiar  nature  of  such 
Deities ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  many  even  of  the  goda  even- 
tually restricted  to  Uie  upper  world  betray,  in  many  peculiarilies, 
unmistakeable  vestiges  of  alternation  or  "  Titanism  ;"  and  this 
not  only  indirectly,  as  in  their  local  proximity  to  the  Fheeacians, 
Cyclops,  and  Giants  above  adverted  to  '*,  but  in  personal  cha- 
racteristics and  adventures.  Ares,  for  e.tample,  was  inclosed 
in  a  brazen  jar  during  a  period  determined  probably  by  astro- 
nomical reasons,  Minerva  and  HepliEestus  fell  lite  meteors 
from  heaven,  the  unruly  gods  were  flung  headlong  over  the 
steep  verge  by  their  irritated  parent ",  even  Zeus  occasionaUr 
absented  himself  from  Olympus,  and  was  threal«ned  with  im- 
prisonment by  the  rebel  powers  ",  who  were  imagined  by  post- 
Homeric  poets  to  have  undergone  a  banishment,  similar  to  that 
of  Apollo "  in  consequence  of  the  attempt.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  the  powers  eventually  accounted  subtelluric  did  not 
always  strictly  conform  to  the  conditions  of  their  separate  in- 
vestiture " ;  Hades  wounded  by  the  arrow  sought  a  remedy 
on  Olympus  ",  and  the  priestly  author  of  the  hj-mn  to  Hecate 


rniimB"0»{.r«..i("  (lUad,  j 
undentond  u  applied  W  (bem 


T.  S12)  iliared  with  ibe  Titani,  but 
1  rsBpect  of  their  ercntaal  dwelting- 


Hymn  tn  Ccng,  ST. 


IT.  23.  "  lb.  i.  400. 

•ud  tbat  lh<  aUjer  af  the  Fy Ifaaa  wai  not  really  exiled  to  Te 

latie '*  gTtaX  yean"  U>  the  otfur  vorldj  whence  he  retamed  t^ 

oncle  of  Themii.     Plutonh,  de  Defect.  Orac  ch.  21. 
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in  the  Theogony  vannta  the  still  ubiquitous  character  of  his 
patroness  as  h  Titan,  and  as  atill  retaining  her  empire  in  hea- 
ven as  well  as  in  earth  and  sea ".  Tliia  universal  or  Titanic 
character  became  eventually  confined  to  those  among  the  gods 
called  in  opposition  to  the  Epic  personifications,  "  mystic  "  or 
Orphic,  or  to  those  whose  fluctuating  nature  was  dramatised 
into  a  permanent  office  of  ministration,  as  in  the  case  of  Her- 
mee,  who  releases  the  other  powers,  and  maintains  a  general 
connection  between  the  upper  and  lower  world.  The  same  me- 
diatorial relation  enters  lesa  obtrusively  but  with  equal  cer- 
tainty into  the  attributes  of  Poseidon,  who,  under  the  name  of 
his  relative,  Briareua  or  jEgeon,  assisted  Zeus,  as  Oceanus  in 
jEschylus  brings  consolation  to  Prometheus.  Generally  a 
friend  of  the  destroying  principle,  hostile  to  Troy  and  delayer 
of  Ulysses,  he  is  not  howe\'er  a  destroyer  only,  but  also  a 
builder,  restorer,  and  liberator.  As  the  sea-goddess,  Thelis, 
rescaes  HephBcslus  after  his  fall,  Dionysus  from  his  enemy, 
the  corpse  of  Palroclus  from  decay,  and  that  of  Achilles  from 
the  funeral  pile,  so  Poseidon  occasionally  performs  tlie  part  of 
Hermes,  as  by  interposing  in  favour  of  the  captured  Ares*°; 
and  though,  as  closing  the  brazen  doors  of  Hades"  and  reckon- 
ing Periclymenua  among  hia  children  ",  he  might  be  said  to  he 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Zeus ",  yet  under  anotlier 
aspect  (as  iEgeon)  he  rescued  Zeus  from  imprisonment,  re- 
peating, in  regard  to  the  rebel  Olympians,  the  assistance  he 
had  already  given  to  his  brother  against  tlie  Titans  ",  that  suc- 
*  for  which  Styx  obtained  the  most  distinguished  honoura 
mg  the  Ooeanides  ".  The  story  of  Helen  being  detained 
fcy  Proteus'"  on  her  way  to  Troy  in  company  with  Paris,  is 

3G0. 


■  Thcog.  113. 121.  12T. 

"  Ody«.  vi 

ii.  345 

.    Comp. 

lUad,  V.  3' 

"  H<«.  Th«E.  732. 

"  Apollod, 

i.  9.  9, 

"  Ilud,  L  100.     Corap.  Schol 

ApoUon.  Ehod.  i. 

1185. 

"  1.  (-xoneoflh.  Continiani 

•  Hence  the  raij.h«tic  exceplii 

m  of  Ocenmn  ftom 

1  the  ni 

umber  of  the  Tiuni 

>i».     Apollod.  i 

.  1.1. 

"  Thmg.  3Sr. 

"  Herod,  i: 

1.  lis. 

118. 
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probably  only  anotber  version  of  her  being  carried  by  Hennes 
to  the  same  personage",  who,  as  aon  of  Oceanns  or  Poseidon, 
migbl  be  supposed  to  provide  Uie  most  appropriate  receptacle 
for  the  powers  of  Nature  during  their  obscuration  or  decline. 
For  tlie  same  reason  that  Thetis  rescues  Hephffistus  or 
Dionysus,  that  the  Oceauid  Metis  administers  the  emetio 
which  obliges  Cronus  to  disgorge  his  oEfspring",  or  that 
Eurynome  (another  Oceauid?)  makes  the  bed  of  Ulysses", 
Poseidon  is  represented  as  stabling  the  tired  horses  of  Zeus", 
and  tlte  proverbial  anting  that  the  sea  washes  out  all  human 
ilia  ",  or,  at  least,  steeps  them  in  Lethe^',  is  beautifully  indi- 
cated in  the  hospitable  reception  of  Ulysses  in  Ogygia  ("  Ocean- 
land  ")  by  the  water  nymph  Calypso",  the  friend  of  Proser- 
pina '*,  as  also  in  the  delivery  of  Peleus  through  the  interventioD 
of  the  horse  god  (Chiron)  who  under  another  form  (Poseidon) 
euppUed  him  with  the  same  victorious  horses  which  he  gave  to 
Pelops  ". 

If  in  these  relations  Poseidon  appears  nearly  allied  wilt 
Hades,  iu  equal  proportion  does  he  tend  to  coalesce  with  the 
great  elemental  genius  and  general  hberator  Hermes",  until 
the  restrictions  of  personal  individuaUty  relax  and  disappear 
in  a  common  symbol,  auch  as  Erecblheus,  Butes,  or  AtJas". 

<>■  Kurip.  Helen,  46.  ■■  ApoHod.  i.  S.  1.  ^^| 

T"  Odyu.  IX.  i.  "  Iliad,  viii.  440.  ^H 

"  Schol.  Ljcophr.  135.     Comp.  Odyu.  ii.  65.  7&.      Iligd,  i.  3U.  ^H 

"  Comp.  OdjM.  iiiii.  282. 

"  " Conceatnient ;"  ibe  w<u  daughter  of  AiIbb  in  Homer;  bal  this,  a>  Yolkerhw 
ihonm,  ii  no  Tea]  inconiisteni:;. 

"  Hymn  lo  Cere.,  422. 

'•  Apollod.  iii.  13.  6.  Find.  01.  ii.  115.  Iliad,  iiiii.  277.  Oomp.  iho  wingd 
hon«  which  delivered  BellenphoD,  Adraitui,  &c. 

"  The  HeiBcIitean  theory  of  the  inlcrmedinte  ponlion  of  the  ua  betweeii  llie 
finci  Kud  gioiKr  elcmetila  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  t,  14,  p.  090)  ii  a  diSercut  B|^)I>a- 
tion  of  the  «ame  lymbal. 

"  Oamp.  Iliad,  xx.  21.  Cretu.  Symb.  4S1.  501  iq.  Lsur.  Lydm  dc  mem.  Bolbcr, 
p.  238.  The  hiubuid  of  Demeter  being  the  equiiolent  of  the  wooer  of  lier  daughM: 
ProMrpina-Penelcipe.  "  "^ 
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If  forthm'  we  attempt  to  resolve  |the  relative  agency  of  theee 
nOied  beings  into  its  probable  origin  as  part  of  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  godhead,  it  will  appear  as  if  tlie  Oljmpian  gods 
had  ihemaelvea  been  originally  Titans,  Titans  however  not  in 
the  Homeric  sense  as  exclusively  "bypotartarean,"  but  as  pass- 
ing from  one  hemisphere  to  another,  and  exercising  the  alternate 
office  which  Hermes  alone  among  the  Epic  gods  continued 
openly  to  perform.  Homer's  Titans  are  of  necessity  removed 
out  of  the  way  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  more  decided  per- 
sonality of  his  gods,  who  however  indirectly  betray  their  essen- 
tially Titanic  nature  when  rescued  or  restored  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  lower  world,  or  provided  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  waters  with  an  opportunity  of  return,  or,  as  it 
were,  with  horses  to  wing  their  ilight ;  and  as  Europe  coidd  not 
be  Boid  to  have  been  fairly  discovered  until  the  idea  of  Asia  was 
defined,  so  the  Titans,  as  a  class,  were  never,  properly  speaking, 
worshipped,  because  they  only  existed  in  that  conceptional 
actuality  which  tiiey  never  possessed  until  the  forms  and  func- 
tions of  the  Olympians  were  arrayed  in  opposition  to  tliem. 
Tbe  dissimilarity  yet  identity  of  the  Homeric  gods  with  the 
Titans  would  seem  to  bo  one  of  the  great  problems  of  Greek 
theology.  The  original  characters  of  tlie  former  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  more  clearly  reveaJed  in  the  heroes  connected  with 
them  as  sons  or  descendants.  Ares  for  instance  in  his  son  Te- 
rena",  or  in  CEnomaus"',  Apollo  in  Orestbeus,  or  the  migratory 
Orestes",  or  the  Hj-perborean  Apollo-"  Agrius"  alluded  to  in 
the  old  legend  of  the  mortal  and  dying  Lycurgus  '*,  who  perse- 
I  cuted  the  god  Dionysus.  There  was  doubtless  some  remote  age 
*nd  clime  in  which  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and  Dionysus,  of 


"  Qdlcd  "  yHt^ftKfy.,.-     Lyoophr.  IBl.     Zens  "  Areiog,"     Paul.  v.  14.  6, 
"  P«M.  TiiL  3.  1,  «aid  to  lie  burini  in  Apollo'*  temple ;  thai  «,  he  WM  in  n  cer- 
**u  MdH  idctDJoJ  with  him. 

"  Wonhipped,  howeicr,  Bccordiug  to  Strabo,  in  Thnce,  i.  e.  ui  ApoUa  "  Ly- 
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Hermes  iind  Zens,  were  associated  in  one  " ;  when  the  Melam- 
podidffi  and  CorybunteB  needed  no  reconciliation  with  the  God 
of  Delphi  "*,  when  the  work  of  the  Thracian  Orpheus  was  pro- 
perly confounded  with  that  of  the  Hyperborean  Abaris  ",  and 
when  a  Ciinmerifln  or  Sintian  (Scindiim  ?)  race,  driven  from  the 
interior  of  Asia  to  those  shores  of  the  Phasis  and  Mteotis**  eo 
intimately  connected  with  Grecian  history,  both  mythical  and 
real",  brought  along  with  them  a  deity"  comprising  the  sun, 
the  water,  and  the  grave  among  his  aspects,  the  rising  and 
Betting  power,  in  connection  with  whom  the  idea  of  a  t^a^sfe^ 
ence  or  revival  of  the  spirit  passed  into  Greece  through  Scyihia 
and  Thrace"".  At  this  point  the  expeditions  and  persons  of 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  tlie  gardens  of  Phffhus  and  of  Midas, 
are  undistinguishable.  But  in  course  of  time,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  deily  was  determined  by  the  forms  of  his  wor- 
ehipi  and  the  same  god  assumed  on  tlie  plEtins  and  mountains, 
or  rather  in  the  poetry,  of  Greece  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics which  aftenvaids  coutinued  to  mark  t]ie  Di  Superi  and 
Inferi,  the  Olympian  and  Cthonian  powers"".  It  was  a  result 
of  this  subdivision  that  the  Pelasgian  Hermes  or  Dionysus  be- 

"  FluUrch,  de  Ei  Delph.  ch.  9.     Hacrob.  SbL  i.  18. 

■■  Diod.  S.  Biccrpl.  toI.  ii.  p.  646.      Oiyn.  it.  SSG.      glrabo.  x.  f.  IH.    KL 
471.     Cai.     Apollo  might  then  hsve  been  called  A  «m  of  Zeiu-Silenn*.     Fci(pi;r. 
Vit.  Pj'lhag.  p.  30,  Kiculing.     Creui.  S.  4.S1,  and  hare  been  luppoied  ubekiM      I 
like  Dionyiui.  | 

«  Pautiii.  13.  2. 

■■  Herod,  iv.    11.     BJIter,   Vnrhatle,  p.  162.      Hudaoo'i   Qeogt.  Kin.  toL  3-      { 
ScjrmiDDa  Chiut,  p.  S2.     Buabo,  li.  p.  141.  I 

■'  On  the  mythical  connection  of  Corinth  and  Colchji,  comp.  Bcbot.  Pind.  OL  liS.      ' 
74.     THtHi  to  1}  copbr.  174.    Of  the  Tuirie  Artcmia  Iphigenia  villi  LeonN  ui 
Alliea,  Miiller,  Orchom.  306. 

■*  For  instance,  the  "  Koroi-Buddha  "  of  Ititter,  the  god  of  the  Ceicelea  (Tcto- 
keiaei)  oT  Scylai  (p.  31  Hudi.  vol.  l),  the  Coraxi,  &c.,  the  Hercutei  or  JaiM  of 
Oteece,  the  Dia-Xaculaplua  of  Cimmcriiin  Sinope. 

"  t. !/,  Xgmoliit,  Arineoa,  AboHi,  Pylhngoru,  i.  r.  Apollo  hlmtelC  lamblicli. 
Viu  Pjthug.  p.  108.  2S4,  Kiewling. 

'"'  Comp.  Preller,  "  Oemeler  and  Penepbonr,"  p.  184,  note. 
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came  the  mythical  rival  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo,  and  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  heaudtuUy  describes  the  eventful  circumstances  of 
the  final  treaty,  in  which  the  Cthonian  power  barters  the  assured 
harmonies  of  the  world  in  exchange  for  the  perquisite  stolen 
indeed,  yet  rightfully  his  own,  those  backward -stalking  bulls 
whose  feet  rooted  to  the  ground  by  the  euchnnier's  art  an- 
Donnce  the  irrevocable  doom  which  bind  the  past  to  the  world 
of  shadows.  The  two  systems  or  classes,  hitherto  unformed 
because  united,  became  for  a  time  separated*'.  Ares,  for  ex- 
ample, is  no  longer  the  being  (Midas)  who  perished  by  drinking 
bulls'  blood,  whose  secret  was  iu  the  pit,  the  prostrate  giant 
entombed  under  the  stone  of  Minerva  or  guarding  the  treasures 
of  the  golden  fleece  in  the  Colcliian  grove  of  Hecate,  but  the 
angry  aspect  of  nature  in  tlie  upper  hemisphere,  husband  of 
Aphrodite  but  slayer  of  Adonis,  the  avenging  Apollo,  (Oreates- 
Tisaroenus  ?)  to  whom  his  analogy  may  be  seen  in  the  parent- 
age of  Cycnus,  the  dealing  of  pestilence  ",  and  in  other  traces 
of  his  dualistio  nature".  The  sons  of  Ares  are  sometimes 
called  Phlegj'ans  *',  that  is,  "incendiariea,""  a  race  tyrannical 
and  overbearing",  foes  to  God  and  man,  though  intimately 
connected  with  both "',  and  in  particular  described  as  threat- 
ening the  city  of  Cadmus "',  and  as  violating  the  proper  Apol- 
linic  worsliip  of  Delphi.  Yet  they  probably  represent  a  prior 
aspect  of  the  same  aboriginal  religion.  Minyas  himself  was  a 
son  of  Ares,  the  worship  of  Zeus  Laphystius  was  in  a  sense  that 

•'  Mnllw.  Kleinc  Schrift.  u.  237. 

•*  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  27.  IBO.     The  "  roffUfi  Si«." 

^  i.  g,  ta"  Fson/'  Soph.  Ajat 

••  From  PhlegyM,  ion  of  ini 
Apollo  or  iKhyi  AkIcihiu. 

••  Comp.  Ititd,  iT.  312  ;  iLu.  S8g. 

*■  Stnbo,  ix.  414',  "regardlHi  of  Zeiu"  (H.  Apollo,  270),  i.  e.  ancaiaplinnt  U 
[be  tnoral  rate  of  the  modern  gods. 

"  nndutiiLgiiuhablB  from  the  Lapiths, 
Mrength  and  cotmge  of  the  olden  time. 
184. 

-  SchoL  ApoUoD.  Rb.  i.  735. 


i  Chrjic,  blhcr  of  Coronii,  rrom  whom  by 
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of  Dionysua",  and  the  posterity  of  the  Hercules  "  CytissorcB," 
who  released  Athomoa,  beeame  tbemselves  liable  to  the  corse 
hereditary  in  their  race'".  The  poetry  and  theology  of  the 
dwellers  of  the  plains  retired  before  the  fierce  tribes  of  the  in- 
terior, survivihg  oiJy  in  minstrelsy  bequeathed  to  record  the 
exploits  of  the  conquerors,  or  in  legends  which  they  partly  in- 
corporated with  their  own,  and  partly  consigned  to  the  more 
resen-ed  keeping  of  mysteries'"'.  The  revolution  appears  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  general  exchange  of  sacerdotal 
kingship  for  the  rule  of  warrior  chiefs  or  heroes  apart  from  the 
priesthood,  and  constituting,  under  various  names,  Acheeans, 
lonians,  or  Dorians,  a  feudal  aristocracy ""  distinct  from  the 
conquered,  who  became  helots,  i.  e.  slaves,  or  feudatory  Pe- 
neatffi,  Periatci,  or  Teleontes.  The  great  historical  movement 
of  the  Grecian  population  caused  by  the  inroad  of  those  "  sons 
of  Hercules,"  who  from  Thessoly  and  Macedonia  came  to  be 
ancestors  of  the  princes  of  Thebes  and  Argos,  was  probably 
only  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  similar  revolutions  either  less 
important  in  themselves,  or  less  celebrated  in  song '"".  Alter 
the  Thessalian  deluge,  Deucalion,  father  of  Orestheus,  the  type 
of  the  ^oUan  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  his  wife  Pyrrha, 
a  personification,  as  supposed  by  some,  of  tlie  country  itself'". 
appear  among  the  mountains  of  Central  Greece  surrounded  by 
Leleges  and  Ciiretes,  both  described  as  wandering  and  wariike 
races'"*,  extending  through  tlie  highlands  from  Acamania  to 
Eub<£a,  and  afterwards  entering  Peloponnesus.  A  new  Mo^ 
was  founded  in  £toUa'°°,  and  ^tolia  afterwards  sent  coloniets 

"  Miiller,  Otthom.  132.  138. 
'"  lb.  169.     Herod,  vii.  173.  197. 
■"'  Mailer,  Orchom.  4*6. 

■"  Called  in  Homer,  Beiiod  &c,  "  ^nkififn"  and  "  i^jj^x  «l^i(,"  "fit 
'  T.l./M[ti.,"  Ae.     Mailer,  ib.  117.  181.    Pain.  I  31,  3. 
'"  Corap.  Herod,  ii.  B8.     Butlnunn,  Myllu  iL  2flO,  261. 
■«  Apollod.  Frag.  p.  430.    Sli»bo,  ii.  443. 

"•  Eefcrence.  in  Voleki-r,  p.  373.    Comp.  AriitoL  in  Strmbo,  TiL  SM*. 
'«  Thucyd.  iii.  102.     Apollod.  i.  7.  7. 
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under  OxyluB'"  to  Elis.  In  Elis,  the  land  of  Augeas,  the 
"  shining,"  the  son  of  Helios,  first  governed  by  Endymion  who 
bed  fifty  daughters  by  his  wife  Ast«rodift  or  Uie  moon  '"*,  the 
Olympic  games  were  instituted  by  Curetes,  while  their  asso- 
ciates, the  Leleges,  one  of  those  problematicnl  races  who  in  dif- 
ferent sites  appear  under  different  forms,  and  the  etymology  of 
whose  name,  as  hinted  in  the  Hesiodic  fragment "™,  would 
simply  mark  them  as  autoclithonous,  became  ancestors  of  tlie 
Lnconiaos  and  Messenians.  All  were  probably  included  among 
those  iEolian  worshippers  of  Poseidon  and  descendants  of 
Helios  who  had  already  witnessed  the  battle  of  the  elements  in 
their  native  Theasaly,  where  Hercules  founded  Elone  among 
the  LapitbiB  in  memory  of  his  victorj-  over  the  Centaurs"",  and 
where  the  Phlegyans  of  Gyrton  or  Gorton,  the  city  of  Coronus 
and  Ision'",  carried  on  tlieir  hereditary  warfare  against  the 
Thesealian  Ephyreans '".  In  their  eventual  estahhshments  tlie 
peculiar  patrons  of  each  tribe  seem  to  have  been  more  accu- 
rately ascertained.  The  children  of  the  daughter  of  the  Sun '" 
by  Poseidon  adopted  at  Pylus  the  religion  of  their  father,  while 
the  Corinthians  who  worshipped  Poseidon  on  the  shore,  conse- 
crated tlieir  citadel  to  Helios  as  their  tutelary  Zeus  "*.  It  was 
n  Corinth,  the  "Sun  city,"  " Heliopolis," '"  where  the  ele- 


of  Apei,  the  "  iharp-Hight«d/' 
B.  Apollo,  374. 


'iophlluilini 


1.  FinJ.  01. 


'.  Suabo, 


X.  439.  442.    Tbe 


*  S6  OiJttling,  Xumi  is  yaigc,  or  ' 
U-TO. 

"  SehoL  Hud,  ii.  739. 
"  Bchol.  Apotlon.  i.  ST.    Btrph.  Byi 
^yttaiuMl*  *rm  abo  cillad  Fbleg]%vn>. 
"■  Holler,  Onhoin.  ISS. 
'"  Tjio.  Horn.  Od.  li.  238. 

"•  Prai.  ii.  I  and  6.  Ariitides,  Ixhmicui,  torn.  i.  f.  44  (10  Dmdnrf).  Mliller 
Wita  the  Corinthiao  lun  nligion  And  Lhe  PoaEidnniun  lu  lutxeeding  cstb  nther.  .£gi- 
"     "k»,  L  7,  p.  27. 

"  ivMlAi.  ti  Iliad,  ii.  G70.   Stepb.  Bj-e.  Ephfrc.   The  gmn  of  Ndeiu-Fowidon. 
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menta  were  thus  apportioned  to  their  respective  sovereigns,  that 
Belierophon  caught  the  NeptuDian  emblem  of  the  winged  horse 
by  Peirene,  and  tliat  the  ^obd  Sisyphus,  the  "spy  of  gods  and 
men,""*  detected  the  rape  of  jEgina  from  the  rock  of  Epope. 
Sisyphus  baniahed  from  his  throne  preserves  even  in  hell  his 
real  office '",  his  stone  being  the  solar  disc  which  he  strives  to 
roll  up  the  steep  of  the  zodiac. 

When  Coryhas  is  made  father  of  Apollo,  and  the  Curetes 
and  Corybantes  his  children"*,  the  story  must  ho  understiMd 
as  implying  a  fusion  of  the  proper  Apolliuic  worship  with  thai 
of  the  older  sun-gods  of  Phrygia  and  Crete.  But  this  amalgs- 
mation  of  ideas  was  faciUtated  by  their  prior  affinity.  Tk 
Delphic  oracle  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  "  Corelas," 
who  gave  liis  name  to  the  Corj'cian  cave,  to  Lycorea,  and  even 
to  the  oracle  itself  ("Cortina")"'.  We  have  already  seen 
instances  of  a  form  of  worship  confounded  with  the  idea  ofn 
fictitious  nation  in  tbe  Amazons,  as  it  was  also  in  the  Tel- 
chines,  the  Cabin  or  Cahircei  iu  Fausanias,  &c. ;  and,  possibly, 
the  name  of  Cretheus  and  many  others'",  particularly  that  of 
the  Curetes,  may  be  interpreted  as  marks  of  a  widely  extended 
form  of  rehgion'",  of  which  the  armed  or  pyrrhic  dance  in 
honour  of  the  sun  was  a  principal  feature'".  Both  AcaniHau 
and  .^tolia  were  anciently  called  Curetia"',  that  is,  the  aboQ- 

"•  "Epopeui,"  Horn.  Hymn,  Cttti,  62. 

'"  Xififir,  the  wi»  Qoi,  rum  ymftl  infiia  ^mri  rms  *it^ — rufw  h  I  nfit«B{i 
«.•>.)»..  Riiilalh.  to  OdjsL  K  p.  1T03.  Fherec^d.  Stan.  16S.  Find.  OL  iS. 
74.  Sisjphua  uema  prtl;  AllaiHermd,  partly  a  Sal  infenit;  the  CorinlUii^ 
"u'»i  Sirvfw,"  were  hia  descend  ah  I>.     Philostr.  Heroic,  lii.  1 1,  p.  739- 

11"  Cic  N.  D.  iii.  23.    Suabo,  i.  472.    Schol.  Ljeophr.  78.    Apalloi  L  I,  4. 

'"  PauB.  U.  21.4. 

'"  Soch  u  KerkjMD,  Cnrjlhui,  Cnnebni  killing  ihn  maniM  (Bnt  by  A;<ll 
(Fmi.  I  43.  7),  Censpbna,  ion  of  H<^tio>.    Flulaich,  d(r  FluT.  Hnds.  p.  8S. 

I"  Pbu».  liii.  21.    Slrebo,  *.  402. 

'"  eirabo,  I.  467  (162.  27S.  Teh.).  Hemilertieui'i  Lucian,  i.  326.  FtU.  S. 
25.  2.    "Pynliciu'  wm  said  la  be  ono  of  lliem.    Slrabo,  x.  IBS.  Teh.    Nm. 


^.76. 
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ginol '"  country  of  the  Curetes,  who  appear  aometiniefl  as  an 
orgiastic  priesthood  circling  round  the  alturs  of  the  sun,  and 
attendant  on  Deucalion  or  Zeus'",  sometimQa  as  gods  them- 
selves, though  usually  of  a  subordinate  class"'.  Strabo  ap- 
pears U)  have  considered  them  aa  originally  priests  performing 
orgiastic  rites'";  not,  however,  the  charlatans  or  cheats  which 
they  would  seem  to  modem  scepticism,  but  men  who,  under 
the  influence  of  a  religious  frenzy,  aa  unaccountable  to  them- 
selves as  to  others,  became  ideally  blended  with  the  divinity 
which  was  supposed  to  agitate  them.  It  was  only  when  in  a 
later  age  these  ceremonies  had  been  made  an  object  of  reflective 
specolation,  that  the  visible  agent  became  as  it  were  merged 
and  forgotten  in  the  spiritual,  and  that  the  human  performers 
of  n  mysterious  rite  were  permanently  elevated  into  a  class  of 
problematical  divinities,  like  the  Anactes  or  Anaces  of  Athens 
or  Amphissa'*",  the  Tritopatores,  Dioscuri,  Satyri,  tic.""  like 
other  Nature  gods  they  had  an  equivocal  character,  as  alter- 
DHlely  sportive  or  malevolent'",  and  in  particular  were  to  Zeus 
what  the  Pans  and  Satyrs  were  to  Dionysus,  the  C'orybaates  to 
Cybele,  the  Charites  to  the  Acidahan  Aphrodite,  tlie  Muses  to 
Apollo'".  They  were  supposed  to  have  performed  among  the 
gods  the  pantomimic  dance  common  among  rude  tribes,  and 
which,  like  other  humau  practices,  such  as  eating,  leaping,  and 


IM  Stntbo  rejecta  the  iJea  of  the  diriration  of  (he  Italian  CurtWi  out  of  Orel?, 
I.  MS.  (p.  IH.  Till.) 

»  Kon,  H»l.  i.  17. 

™  Stnbo,  X.  p.  208.  Tchuk.    Diod.  8.  t.  SS.    Pau»,  iii.  25  ;  it.  31. 

«  X.  156. 157.  Tth. ;  and  where  he  ipealis  of  the  "  connection  "  of  the  legend  of 
lk«fcirthofZen»wilh[iieKp™c:lice>(171,  Teh.),  a»  an  afterthought ;"  •■(mtii«vm* 
pAamC  ni  m  Am  yinri-t." 

■•  P«n».  T.  38. 

"»  Cle.  N.  D.  iii.  21.  Burip.  Bacchw,  120.  130.  A  iheoretieal  mbdiririon  o( 
tbNr«hief  or  parent,  hut  collectively  jdeoticat  with  him  aiouud  whom  the;  danced. 
W«lelw»,  TriL  198, 

!■  Hefc  »p,  Smb.  «.  471.    Orph.  H.  luvii.  H. 

■"  Biop.  Cjdopi.  220.    "■■{tmii. 
VOL.  I. 
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wrestling,  was  adopted  in  the  ritual  of  religions'**.  The 
tumultuoua  excitement  of  barbarian  worship,  which  also  cha- 
racterised many  of  the  rehgioue  cplchrations  of  the  Greeks, 
contributed  to  swell  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  gods  in 
whose  honour  it  was  performed ;  and,  if  it  be  allowable  to  give 
a  preference  to  one  among  many  conjecUures  aboat  a  word  so 
notoriously  the  object  of  speculation'",  we  may  adduce  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  scholar"*  who  derives  the  word 
Chor,  or  Chorns,  an  ancient  name  of  the  sun,  out  of  Asia'", 
according  to  which  "Curetea"  would  mean  sun-worshipperB, 
indicating  a  form  of  worship  as  widely  extended  as  their 
name'".     Hence  they  were   confounded   with   the   Phrygian 

"■  FlatD,  Lawi,  799.  2  Somacl,  W.  14.  Robcrtion'a  America,  ii.  183.  Lucun 
ie  Salt.  ITJ.  p.  2TT.  Cnni.  8.  ii.  367*.  Dsndng,  liks  hunting,  (ita.  Cjneg. 
cL  1),  wreUling,  md  ung,  wu  luppOMd  to  bo  of  dirioe  institntioD. 

'"  In  preference  to  the  eiplaUBtion  "joong  wuriDri,"  Ilmd,  ixc  193.318. 
Bttibo,  X.  467;  though  Ihe  Iwo  etjmologieg  nuty  pouibly  be  connected.  Comp. 
BSItiger,  Ideen,  il  C,  Hoeck,  Kreta,  i.  202.  Strabo  nya  juitly,  "«Xin«x>c 
iTrffkiyf  rmi  KHfirai  »  wnff  »iim.." 

"'  Car).  Eitter,  "  Vorfaalle  EuropaiKber  Volkergeuhichtei,"  p.  B2,  83,  *q.  S9. 

'"  Whence  the  race  of  the  Kunu,  or  "una  of  the  Sun,"  nrhoae  war  with  tin 
Pandu>  il  deicribed  in  the  Maha-Bbacata,  the  Pandooi  being  favourites  of  CdibN^ 
the  Kami  probabi;  a  rrniiniicence  of  the  inhnbitanti  of  the  citreine  north,  "ITlMii 
Knni,"  whanee  the  Iranian  came  into  India.  (Oomp.  I^uen.  Ant.  i.  GS6.)  fnm 
the  aome  Sonne  cdim*  the  word  Khonuan,  "land  oflha  Son,"  and  Iha  name  of  lb 
river  and  king  called  b;  the  Qreeki  "Ku;>["  and  "K>;<f."  "  K*{»  hXhwi  ■ 
Hi^ai  r»  'HX.I,:'  FluL  Vit.  ArHLten.  ch.  1.  K>;ii-i  HmtAun  «n  nifim  i 
rmi.itui-  'Hknii  ly^i  i^"  mn/tr.  Btjm.  Uagn.  p.  GSO.  Canunent.  Is  Dkojl. 
Perieg.  1073.  "Cor,"  Wclih,  "a  circle."  Hence,  X^r,  .i-"*.!.  H«7eL  Ot 
orb  of  day,  Burip.  Blectra,  4eS.  .Sich.  From.  91.  »;-,  Mifrt,,  and  mtfff,  tki 
head.  Euitut  to  H.  S  84.  S.  S76:  nmf,  the  huir,  the  head  unsunded  vilh  hil 
bdng  compared  to  the  lun  inrronnded  with  bcami,  the  refplendent  CreiMa  of  ika 
Homeric  helmet-creil :  "  •ijn,"  a  helmet ;  "  ■■(■Ei"  the  bird  of  Apollo.  Biulatll 
n.  It.  101.  Porph.  Abat.  4.  However,  Welcker  calb  it  bUndneia  not  to  we  IM 
"Onrelei"  are  derired  irom  ttufu.     Trilogie,  190. 

"*  Rot  only  in  the  tepated  reaidencea  of  the  Curetea,  but  extending  from  Aria 
tlinnighont  Europe  liom  Ehoraaan,  Caiamania,  and  the  Cerectea  of  Scytax  10  0^ 
niola,  Corsica,  Cora,  Cortona ;  comp.  Coronea,  Coraea,  Qyitone,  Corydallni,  Cmm, 
Ac,  and  the  legendi  of  Crceaui,  in  Photina,  Bibl.  110.     Baehr'a  Ctedaa,  p,  IH.     ' 
Pera.  ch.  49,  p.  19*.    Plutarch,  V.  Arisierx.  1,    Xanthi  Ragm.  19, 
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Oraybantes  and  Idiei  DEtctyli'",  bequeathing  tliesamo  common 
i^peUatJon  to  many  a  tribe  nnd  mountain  in  Asia  as  well  as 
Greece.  We  mny  imagine  the  muttered  chant  or  incantation 
of  the  ancient  Pelasgi  as  tliey  circled  round  the  altar'",  like 
Ae  Indians  in  their  war  dance,  nnd  like  them  streaked  with 
punt,  the  red  colour  from  whence  the  dance  itself  probably 
dmved  ita  name  of  "  Pyrriuc." '"  The  Indiana  saluted  the 
nsiiig  sun  with  a  dance  nnd  gesticulations  imitative  of  the 
celestial  movement  of  the  luminary"",  as  the  ancient  Israelites 
leaped  or  "hopped"  round  their  altars'"  in  the  orgies  of  Baal. 
The  Thracian  dances  of  ibe  Amazons  on  the  Therraodon'", 
sod  the  Salian  dance  of  the  priests  of  Mars  at  Borne,  derived 
from  the  Lydians  and  Etruria□s''^  had  a  symhohcal  meaning 
aoaiogoaa  to  tlie  choruses  of  Apollo  at  Pelpbi,  Thebes,  or 
Deloa'",  tho  rhythmical  rowing  of  the  Argonauts,  or  the  har- 
mooious  hammers  of  the  Cyclops.  Dancing,  says  Lucian*", 
was  coeval  wiili  creation,  with  the  movement  of  the  stars,  and 
with  the  birth  of  Love.  Hehos  himself,  represented  by  the 
Cretan  Meriones,  was  a  consummate  dancer'";  and  Minerva 
played  the  Pyrrhic  measure  to  the  alternate  step  of  the  Dios- 
curi'".    The  gods  danced  on  Olympus'";  their  solemn  cho- 

■"  Stnbo,  J.  215.  Teh.  Diod.  S.  t.  65.  Hellanici  Fngm.  Sinra.  p.  lOT, 
Lncni.  it  S30. 

■"  Tiig.  .SiL  iy.  146. 

"  Camp.  Hor,  Kp.  ad  Pit  277.     AUwdk,  liv.  G29.     Slnibo,487. 

"  Lnmn,  de  Salt  17. 

'"  Biod.  inii.  19.    1  Eiagi,  XTiii.  2S,  in  tbe  original. 

'"  yiig.  Sn.  xl  660. 

'"  Valer.  Msu.  ij.  i.  3.  Liry,  vli.  2.  The  dance  of  the  Salii  in  the  Cunpiu 
Jiutjua  wu  the  aolemn  inaugniaUon  of  tlie  j«ai  sddieued  to  tha  Ood  of  Nature  in 
Ui  dunctcr  of  thg  warrior  Sun,    Sen.  to  Virg.  £n.  iii.  35 ;  il  325. 

■'•  Apollcm.  ah.  i.  SSe.  Comp.  Virg.  So.  nii.  2SE.  Macnib.  3.  iii.  12.  Sjdui- 
ham  ad  Callim.  Diao.  iii.  170.  242  and  217.    Eiuip.  Here.  Fui.  S90. 

'"  De  Saltat  7- 

"•  AtbenEeui,  6,  ch.  10  :  comp.  1,  ch.  40.     Iliad,  in.  617. 

'"  6cl>°L  Find.  Fjth.  u.  127.     Ariitidu,  i.  p.  29. 
*g.  flyuui,  ApoUo  Pyth.  IB.    He.,  Scut  H.  201. 
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rases  led  by  ZeUB'**  in  heaven  were  conducted  on  the  Lycfean 
lull  by  Pfln'",  as  by  Apollo  and  Dionysus  on  Paraassus'". 

The  seemingly  anomalous  danoea  of  Mara'"  and  Aphrodite 
belong  to  their  physical  character;  and  if  Venus  led  her  cho- 
ruses beneath  the  glimmer  of  the  moon"',  it  was  because  as 
the  horned  Astarte  she  united  the  symbol  of  the  lunar  crescent 
rising  out  of  the  ocean  with  her  attributes  as  queen  of  Na- 
ture'". The  dance  of  the  "  xi">J'd«E'dtoi"  Curetes  was  an  astro- 
nomical one;  it  was  the  earthly  response  to  the  choruses  of 
Olympus'",  like  tlie  Gnossian  measure  performed  by  Tbeaeua 
at  Delos  after  his  escape  from  Crete,  and  said  to  have  been  a 
mimicry  of  the  mazes  of  the  Labyrinth  "° ;  in  short,  the  sidereal 
dance,  "  not  without  song,"  sculptured  by  Dtedalus  or  Hephies- 
tus'",  the  architects  of  Nature,  in  which  the  central  tumbleis, 
"•rfitmift,"  were  sometimes  the  Dioscuri,  or  lights  of  heaven'", 
sometimes  the  genii  of  the  seasons'"  represented  by  Hennea 
and  Ares"",  among  whom  the  Corybaa  nij«T£fivo(  circled  in  the 
maze  of  Nature's  revolution  streaked  with  the  blood  of  his 
murdered  brothers'".     In  this  sense  the  Curetes  were  said  to 

■"  Ztii»  wu  reprcwnted  duidng  ia  Uie  TiMntonuKhj  of  Bomelnt,  AthoiB.  L 
cll.  10  ;  rii.  cb.  6, 

'"  Oaigniant,  iii.  p.  IBS. 

'"  Soph.  Aotig.  1130.  1148.  AHienanu,  i.  22  ■.  Comp.  Odjn.  rm.  103.347. 
248.    Hence  Cranua  and  even  Zeiu  might  he  placed  unong  CoreMi 

'"  Ares,  "•{;t""^''''     LycDphr.  249. 

'"  Hor.  Od.  i.  4,  G.     Camp.  Ariiloph.  Ljtiitr.  1315. 

■"  Clchold,  Vorhalle,  ii.  60-63. 

■"  PiDd.  Oi.  .St.  12. 

"*  The  "  OenDoi,"  oc  Crone-dancs.  Buitst,  to  Ilind,  Z  590.  Flut.  TiL 
The>.2). 

'"  Hind,  ib.  The  idea  being  prohably  taken  from  a  woA  of  art,  nuh  ai  tlM 
Gnaitiant  iliU  poueucd  in  the  time  of  Pamaiiiat,  ii.  40.  2.    Comp.  Hoeck,  Knia, 


■  Lncian  de  Salt.  10.     Creiu.  9.  ir.  117. 
'  Spanheim  in  Callim.  Spa.  Jot.  52. 
"  Horn.  Hymn,  Apolla,  Pjih.  23. 

"  Orphic.  H.  uivii.  23 ;  luii.  6.     MUUer,  Orchom.  451.     Haliu  and  Uo- 
I,  thoK  unequalled  daoccti,  throw  about  the  ball  mode  by  Fotjbiu  (Hcnnei- 
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have  been  the  firat  teachers  of  astronomy,  and  of  religious  mys- 
teries'";  since  the  sidereal  dance  of  heaven  is  the  archetypal 
jabilee  of  natnro'",  the  pattern  of  all  human  forms  of  adora- 
tion, Ii  was  probably  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Crete  in 
the  mythical  development  of  Greece,  as  well  as  its  pre-eminence 
in  the  armed  or  orgiastic  dance"',  which  made  the  Curetes  who 
attended  the  birth  of  Zeua  seem  the  primary  type  of  all  similar 
riles  and  persons'".  But  the  denomination  was  properly  a 
^neral  one.  The  Curetes  were  sons  of  earth  or  of  the  atmo- 
sphere '".  Their  central  habitation  was  in  Acaraania  and 
^tulia,  where  they  were  assisted  in  their  wars  by  Apollo'"; 
in  Eubceo,  their  king  was  Phorbas,  the  grazier  or  nourisher'", 
the  friend  of  the  p^at  grazier  Apollo'",  and  perhaps  himself 
identical  with  Helios'".  The  youth  of  heaven"',  the  Titans, 
and  probably  even  the  Olympians'",  were  their  models;  they 
Blood  as  gods  in  the  genealogy  of  Phoroneus"*,  and  had  their 
shrines  and  sacrifices  in  Messenia,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
seem  to  represent  the  remembrance  of  a  race  who  lived  as  yet 
nnseparated  from  the  gods  whose  diA-inity  they  shared.  Their 
name  intermingled  more  or  less  with  almost  every  local  gene- 
alogy; the  Sicyonians  were  descended   from   Corax   through 

Cthouiiu)  vpong  the  cloudi,  ia  turn  barling  it  back  wilhant  allniriag  it  to  touch 
tbe  ground,     OdjM.  riiL  374. 

•"  Thcon.  >d  Aral.  i.  36,  38.     Lueian,  de  aalt.  10.     Creut  8.  iy.  IIT. 

"*  The  muiciKtL  wu  originaUj  Kporate  from  the  cbomi,  the  pantomiine  of  Ibe 
in«  being  gDFcni«l  bj  the  lOTersign  barmonici  at  tils  othei.  Comp.  Odj-u.  ciii.  SSS. 

"■  Stiabo,  X.  *81. 

I"  Dio.  CbrytMt  Or.  il  31.    Soph.  AJBi,  669.  Bchol, 

•"  8mlw,  472.  Ovid,  Met  iv.  282.  Welcker  eoppoiei  the  derivslion  from 
"  Imbii"  to  b«  BD  alliuioa  to  Imbroi,  i.  e.  Hermes.  Tnlogie,  193.  Bt«pli,  Toe. 
Imbro*. 

•*•  Stnho,  I.  483.    FauB.  (iiL  24.  » ;  i.  31,  4. 

■■  Hellankni,  Stun,  p,  60, 

"  Hjg.  P.  A.  iL  14,    P.1U.  Til  20.  2. 

"•  Apoliod.  ii,  6,  fi.  1,  Sehol.  Apollon.  i.  172;  or  with  HcrmM  Polymelni, 
OAjM.  lii.  128,     n.  liv,  490. 

rri  ■■utHj  ■k^i'tfvif."     Drpb.  Fng.  Tiii.  40, 

■"  Comp.  tl.  xxiv,  312.    Croniu  and  Khei,  iaj\  PtocIdi,  were  the  fint  Curctci. 

f"  Hesod  in  Blisbo,  x.  471. 
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Coronas,  undiBtingaishable  apparently  from  the  prince  of  tbe 
Lapilhffi,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Chrysorthe"',  while  deducing 
"Epopeua,"  the  sovereign  spy,  a  son  of  Aloena  or  of  Helios, 
from  Thesaaly'",  where  the  Crannonians,  like  the  Corinthians, 
had  been  called  Ephyrei.  The  Ar^ve  Heracloida  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Macedonian  Camnus,  ^^H 

"Fcllicn  dedil  qiu  nomioa  regum,""*  ^^^H 

the  line  of  kings  who  measured  out  the  sun  fur  their  portion^> 
and  lived  near  the  fabled  gardens  of  the  Goidian  Midas.  The 
brazen  Image  of  a  crow  is  related  to  have  been  discovered  in 
digging  a  foundation  noar  Corone  in  Messenio,  where  Apollg 
had  been  worshipped  from  very  aucieut  limee  under  the  name 
of  Coryothus '".  Corythus  or  Hellen,  son  of  I'oris  and  Helens, 
or  of  the  sun  and  moon'",  ouce  lost  his  helmet"",  for  tLe 
same  reason,  probably,  as  Hereules  his  head  of  hair'",  the 
founder  of  Curtonu,  and  father  of  Dardanus  and  lasios,  bong 
identical  with  Apollo  and  with  Zeus.  Dimcing  was  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  the  omhlematio  service  of  the  sun  god'";  the 
Spartan  youth  danced  on  a  place  called  the  "  Choroa"  in  their 
forum,  in  honour  of  Apollo'";  and  when  it  Is  said  that  ZeuB 
was  preserved  by  the  dancers  of  Curctes,  the  fable  partly  ex- 
presses how  the  regenerated  emblem  of  hght  and  life  is  pre- 
served from  the  destroyer  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavens,  the 
true  arena  of  the  rapid  feet  of  the  Phieacians  {"  fiof/iMfvyai 


'  Pbus.  ii.  1.  1 ;  V.  8.     Apollod.  ii.  T.  7. 
'  Phui.  ii.  1.  1 ;  tL  1.      Thcapomp.  ap.  Tisl 


Iiycopbr.  174.     Zeui  Bpoptai, 


h 


•  Paoa.  [■ 


I  138,  tLii  lymbolicftl  u 


"I  The  hair,  i".e.  He  rajsoftlieiira;  hence  Apollo  "Crinini»,"jal)B— (.(."jnBte*''  ' 
Bjai»1og7  thedrangth  of  mnn  wu  >app(»ed  to  rerida  in  the  bair;  faence the  (xpR*- 
lion,  "iwi  rii(*tiiii  im/iiin  (Herod,  v.  71),  and  the  eusloni  of  ilHTing  m  k  dgn  «f 
hmniliMion  and  grier.     (Herod.  I  82.    Pint.  U*,  ch.  II.     Levilieu,  ch.  xU.  IT.) 

"■  Lwian,  Salt.  Ifl,  IT. 

>"  Pan*,  iii.  11.  7.     Athentc  i.  458'. 
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iroia»"),  and  partly  how  a  new  religious  conception,  nursed 
among  the  wild  rit«s  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  was  matured  in  the 
oonrse  of  their  own  development,  and  shared  the  victorj-  pur- 
chased by  their  achievements.  The  name  of  Curetea,  originally 
the  sidereal  and  actual  performers  of  the  rehglous  aud  inilitary 
dance  called  Pyrrhio,  may  have  easily  been  extended  to  all  the 
tnbes  who  used  the  rite'";  tlie  aborigines,  whether  of  j£toba 
or  Crete,  whose  name,  together  with  the  practices  connected 
with  it,  remained  unaltered  in  remote  fastnesses,  and  occa- 
sionaily  assumed  a  peculiar  form  in  legendary  history. 

But  the  aboriginal  sun-god  of  Greece  often  appears  a  very 
different  character  from  Apollo  or  Zeus.  Physically '*'  they 
BUty  have  resembled  each  other  i  and  it  might  be  correct  to  say 
that  a  supreme  "Apollo"  consecrated  his  earhest  Pythium  on 
Olympus,  and  that  the  Dorians,  the  "  J'wf»o(  Bifavat  AjtoWoi- 
»«,'""•  were  equally  descended  from  Dorus  and  Helleu,  from 
Apollo,  from  Hercules,  or  Zeus.  But  there  are  many  local 
peiBOoifications,  such  as  Sisyphus,  Solmoneus,  and  Athamas"', 
who,  however  afterwards  degraded,  were  once  looked  upon  as 
divine,  and  whose  characters  indicate  a  rude  and  cruel  super- 
stition, mimicking,  or  rather  dishonouring,  the  true  majesty  of 
Zeus'".  The  period  of  tlieir  sway  properly  belonged  to  the 
mythical  times  of  Cronus  and  his  Titans,  afterwards  repre- 
sented as  rebels  against  the  gods  whom  Hellenic  civilization 
msed  up  to  succeed  them,  while  their  symbols  were  faucifuUy 
transmuted  into  the  iustrumeuts  of  their  punishment'".  The 
gods  were  then  robbers  or  tyrants,  like  those  earthly  tyrants, 
the  son  of  the  powerful  Crius  in  Euboea"",  or  Creon,  the 

'*'  Comp.  Athen;en>,  lic.  29. 

"*  Bat  «*n7  god  has  an  irmer  uid  sn  ouler  choraclEr.     Bottigcr,  lieen,  i.  S03. 
*■  ScboL  find.  OL  iii.  28. 
<"  Znu  Laphyftiiu. 
""  Uu.  Tyr.  Dili.  6.  2. 

■"  Tliiii  the  Hone  of  TaiiUilui  and  Siajphua,  (he  wheel  of  liion,  Iha  pilUr  of  Pro- 
netheot-Heinut,  the  den  of  Ckui,  Sen. 
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mythical  king  of  Thebes  or  Corinth'",  They  were  a  race  of 
beings  who  might,  according  to  ciroumstancea,  be  placed  in  the 
list  of  Titans  or  of  heroes,  but  all  of  whom  bad  once  been 
nature  gods  or  planetary  powers,  worshipped  with  choral  dances, 
and  Btill  connecting  their  names  with  the  high  places  on  whidi 
their  ritea  had  been  immemoridly  performed'".  The  traces  of 
their  worship  were  generallyobliterated,  because,  like  the  Achowi 
god  who  betrayed  Sparta  to  the  Dorians'",  they  belonged 
not,  properly  speaking,  to  Hellenism,  but  either  to  the  fetichism 
of  the  aborigines,  or  to  that  Phmnician  period  of  mingled 
luxury  and  cruelty  which  had  been  banished  with  Cronus,  In 
ancient  times  the  Curotes  sacrificed  human  victims  to  Cronus'". 
But  they  then  belonged  to  an  older  Zeus'",  or  to  on  ante- 
Doric  Apollo- Camus"",  one  probably  identical  with  Ares,  or 
Chryses,  who  exacted  human  victims  at  Sparta,  or  Cycnua,  who 
killed  LycuB  the  Tliracian "",  and  who  built  a  t«mple  to  his 
father  out  of  the  skulls  of  strangers'".  Their  ritca  resembled 
those  of  tho  ferocious  Pelaagian  Lycaon  rather  than  the  better 
type  adopted  by  his  supposed  cotemporory  Cecropa  in  the 
worship  of  Zeus  the  Supreme  (iivsnof)  at  Athena"™;  occa- 
aionally  they  were  redeemed  ftom  the  brand  of  ignominy  as 
Titans  by  being  merged  in  some  more  recent  and  approved 
impersonation,  as  Apollo,  or  Hercules'"';  but  even  diese  better 


'■'  Diod.  S.  >y.  E*. 

Uttd.    Apollodomi  m 

l.fte.) 

"»  Comp.  Pant  ii.  1 

'"  Paui,  iiL  13, 

1"  Diod.  a.  ill.  60. 

""  Pbiu.  i.  27.  7. 

'"  Schol.  Find.  01. 

"  MTmrttf^,."  (Horn.  E 

to  the  epilhel  "uA.u," 

the  niiniiiag  of  "  Oi^;>.i( 

'"  Paul,  Tiii.  2;  coi 

Hii  death  resembled  that  of  Hercules^  to  whom  he  v 
entioni  many  penona  of  tliii  name   (L  9.  28.  S;  ii 


T,8. 


G  and  S  ;  ib.  21.     Croniiu  near  Olympn,  Ljcanu,  Ac. 
'"  Iitri  Ftspn.  *7. 


li.  19.  The  charncler  of  tho  god  of  the  Thargelia,  ide 
.  Del.  67,)  Karcelj  juitiGei  the  eonttruction  cammonly  girca 
(Spanheim  to  Callim.  H.  ApoU.  40,)  whish  ntbet  eonitji 

ip.  i.  26.     Alio  cnlled  Cronni^tumni.    Uacmb.  Sat.  i.  10. 
"  Hence  Hercoiej  i>  one  of  the  CureteB.     (Fani.  t.  7.     Diod.  x.  (14.)     The 
good  Manthoniaa  Titan  of  Fhilochoroa,  {Vag.  157,)  and  liter,  (Frag,  2,)  i*  jHsbtU; 
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conceptions,  which  eventually  Bupsrseded  the  older  gods,  re- 
tained some  traces  of  the  fierceness  of  antiquity;  ApoUo  and 
Dionysus  often  wear  a  frown,  and  Hercules,  the  saviour  of  de- 
Toted  Athamos"",  of  Prometheus  and  of  Theseus,  the  usual 
abolisber  of  bloody  rites'",  preserves  as  the  "  devourer"  or  the 
"frenzied"  the  mythical  traits  of  Cronus  or  Adrnstus.  The 
poetic  tales  of  horror  professedly  extracted  from  the  records  of 
Thebes,  Corinth,  or  Argos,  are  probably  images  of  physical 
ncissitudes,  and  moreover  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
ritea  made  too  Uteriilly  to  correspond  with  them,  in  which  the 
alternation  of  life  and  death  was  tragically  enacted  and  imi- 
tated"'. The  sacrifice  of  the  ^olian  Atbamaa,  the  murder  of 
Sidero  on  the  altar  of  Nature,  or  the  rites  of  Zeus  Lyceeus  or 
Aorius  in  Arcadia  which  Pausauias  shudders  to  disclose"*, 
were  an  attempt  to  mimic  by  a  symbolical  sacrifice  the  apparent 
procedure  in  which  death  is  the  necessary  earnest  and  ante- 
cedent of  life,  so  that  the  children  of  Nephele,  or  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Athenian  youth,  must  perish  in  order  that  the  fertility  of 
the  earth  may  be  restored"'.  Again,  when  iu  poetry  Agamem- 
non is  tnado  the  destroyer  of  his  own  cliild,  and  the  cause  of 
innumerable  woes  to  Greece,  or  when  Achilles  leaps  Hke  a 
"dKmon""*  into  tlie  Soomonder""  and  encumbers  its  stream 
with  dead,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  former  is  an  ancient 
Aohffion  deity*",  and  that  Achilles,  no  less  a  god""*,  reigned 

|3m  Manllioniui  HerentH.     {Paiu,  i.  16.  33.)    Tho  confiuiim  between  Apollo  and 

ddcr  (on-giidi  ii  ootorioiu. 
"'  SchnL  ArUtopb.  Nub.  269.  "*  Mncrob.  Sal.  i.  7,  p.  240.  Zenn, 

"•  Bm  DioJ,  II.  14,  p.  416,  on  the  (mo  neaning  of  Satotn  deToniing  hii  cliil- 


"•  Oonp.  1  Cor.  i».  SB,  and  tlio  iiory  of  Macaris.     Paiu.  i.  32.     H«nc«  the 
^rnbtlBcal  nlFaciificM  ot  Codnu,  Antiponui,  &c.,  In  order  to  iniaie  tUIoij. 
Paai.  a.  17. 
"•  In  Homer,  mnning  "  a  god."  ""  Iliad,  nd.  18. 

*•  Comp,  Ljcophr.  Caw,  1123.     Euitat.  ad  Ilind,  ii.  25.    Paua.  ix.  40.  11. 
Qcm.  Alex.  Protr.  11,  ifc.  33.     Comp.  Ihe  Zin  HuniagpiuB  of  Mgivm,    Pani. 
™.J4. 
"  Photiiu,  p.  467.  Hesch.      Paua.  iii.  20  ;  tI.  23. 
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over  the  original  country  of  the  Laphystian  Zens  in  AIob,  Alope, 
and  Hellas"",  But  this  Cronian  or  Curotic  worship  had  more 
than  one  aspect.  In  another  view  the  rites  of  the  ante-historic 
deity  were  more  in  analogy  with  those  golden  Satumian  days  of 
idea)  piety  and  justice  still  imagined  to  continne  in  some  dis- 
tant Elysium,  when  sanguinary  offerings  were  tmknown'",  and 
in  this  sense  they  may  have  contained  the  germs  of  an  improved 
or  "  Hellenio"  system,  which,  preferring  mercy  to  cruelty,  even- 
tnally  substituted  n  moral  power  for  a  merely  physical  one'", 
and  lessened  the  frequency  of  human  sacrifices  if  it  did  not 
entirely  repudiate  them'".  It  was  probably  through  the  supe- 
riority of  the  jEoUan  tribes  in  Southern  Theaaaly,  their  activity 
in  maritime  adventure,  and  their  preponderance  in  the  cele- 
brated confederation  which  afterwards  became  the  chief  Am- 
phictiony  of  Greece,  that  the  Hellenic  name  first  became  of 
importance.  Doubtless  Hellenism  had  it«  sources  withia 
Greece  as  well  as  without;  in  the  simphcity  which  forms  the 
better  aspect  of  the  life  of  tlio  savage,  as  also  in  those  poweriol 
instruments  and  pledges  of  civihsation,  the  sacred  assemblies 
and  confederations.  The  Olympic  games  were  among  the 
oldest  institutiona  of  Greece,  dating  from  Cronus,  the  Curetes, 
and  the  Idcei  Dactyli,  from  the  resolutions  of  the  stars,  and  the 
first  conflicts  of  the  elements ;  and  as  the  Arcadians  claimed 
the  birth  of  Zeus  as  having  belonged  to  the  "  Cretea"  on  theii 
own  mount  Lycteum'",  called,  like  many  other  consecrated 
heights,  "Olympus,""'  so   the  Olympian   Cnretes  may  have 


II  called  ■' 


^>°  Camp.  Iliad,  ii.  632,  with  Bend.  viL  1B7.    Thu  Zeui 
the  Oolcbuui  sacrifico  of  Phriiiu.     Schol.  Ariiloph.  Nob.  268. 

■"  Ai  at  Atheiu  before  the  EfKhlheura  (Pain,  i,  36),  or  si  Ihe  ■'  altar  of  tks' 
jnaui,"  son tiaitsd  with  Iho  "»ii>(  ^im"  (Heiych.  " ^nkm')  M  Deloi.  Camp. 
aiiaa,  V.  H.  »iu.  8.  Porpbyr.  Atulio,  ii.  28,  iq.  ThoophiML  in  Euieb.  Pr.  St, 
i.  e.  6,  p.  31,  Heinichen. 

»i*  £Kh;l  Agam.  160.  Bloom. 

*"  QroM'a  HiiL  L  173.    Sautb'i  Anliq.  art.  Siciifici.     Porphjr.  Abttin.  iL  H 
BSUiget,  KuDiL  UytbaL  L  330.     UUUer,  Orchom.  1 

"*  Paul,  vi,  20  ;  YiiL  2. 

"'  Pant  riii.  88.     Strabo,  viiL  3i6,     Schol.  Apo 


ii 


been  jSotion  or  ^tolinn,  not  Cretan  missionarieB,  though  from 
similarity  of  nnme  the  latter  may  have  by  a  commoa  inversioii 
been  supposed  to  have  imported  what  in  reality  was  indige- 
nous"*. The  first  establishment  of  the  games  belonged  to  the 
^e  when  the  "Cronian"  Pelops'",  the  favourite  of  Poseidon, 
performing  Nature's  magic  change  under  the  auspices  of  De- 
meter,  won  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  which  continued  to 
bear  his  name,  the  mystery  of  the  Ctbonian  goddess  being 
Bymbolicalif  attached  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Hippodrome, 
at  one  end  representing  the  crowning  of  the  victorious  hero,  at 
the  other  the  descent  to  the  abode  of  "  Cbamyno."*"  It  may 
have  been  in  another  and  later  age  that  Hercules  brought 
tbitber  the  olive  from  the  Hyperboreaus,  or  that  the  JEtohaa 
Oxylus,  son  or  predicate  of  Ares  or  Apollo"*,  was  chosen 
leader  of  the  Dorian  Heraclidie,  though  his  title  of  triophthal- 
mic  pointed  him  out  as  no  absolutely  unknown  stranger  in  the 
land  of  Endymion  and  Angelas. 


§24. 


1 


But  the  development  of  "Hellenism,"  t.  e.  of  Greek  im- 
provement, had  another  source  in  the  extraneous  relations  of 
the  aborigines,  in  the  oomnierciBl  intercourse  of  the  constmen 
of  Greece  with  its  islands  and  colonies'.  It  was  in  this  way, 
probably,  that  the  immediate  birth  of  Zeus,  in  its  commonly 
leoejvedi  sense  synonymous  with  that  of  law  and  civilisation, 


C*.  u  Bun-God,  the  "ihiirp-eyed," 


le  blo<K]-(tBUicd,iuiotbci  pi^dicftte  uf  Ate*. 
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was  generally  referred  to  the  islcmd  of  CreW',  whose  hundred 
cities  made  tlie  first  Greek'  pretenaioii  to  exteoHive  empire,  and 
whose  reputation  for  success  in  maritime  adventure  made  it  a 
natural  presumption  that  any  chance  wanderer  from  beyond 
Boa  might  be  a  Cretan*.  Crete  was  the  centre  of  a  variety  o( 
immigrations  and  worships,  where  Asiatic  legends,  engrafted 
upon  the  story  of  the  Phrygian  or  Pelasgian  Nature-God, 
afforded  a  clear  view  of  the  materials  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  Hellenic  religion,  and  wliich  afterwards  became  a  rich  mine 
for  the  speculations  of  the  Eubemerista'.  It  was  in  this  island, 
formed  by  Nature,  thought  Aristotle',  to  domineer  over  Hellas 
and  its  waters,  that  Hercules  mustered  the  host  with  which  lie 
proceeded  to  do  battle  against  tlie  monsters  of  the  west',  s 
story  indicating  probably  that  Crete  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  emporia  whore  Asiatic  and  European  ideas 
intermingled,  and  to  which  the  Phcenicians,  generally  supposed 
to  be  meant  by  the  "companions  of  Cadmus,"'  resorted  (aa 
they  said)  in  quest  of  Europa.  The  name  "  Europa,"  if  righdy 
interpreted  to  signify  "  the  dark,"  or  "  land  of  evening,"'  must 
have  owed  its  origin  to  a  people  Lving  eastward  of  the  country 
60  designated,  and  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  any  other  than 
those  Sidonian  adventurers  who  were  the  eaiUeat  manufaolurors 
and  merchants  of  Greece'",  who  supplied  its  coasts  and  islands 

»  Sttabo,  X.  477.  Hence  called  the  "  Iile  of  Zem."  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  IW,  Dir>- 
DjL  Fitieg.  T.  601. 

'  The  Sreeki  clnimed  ihe  tniditiani  of  Ccelan  grealDeii  at  belonging  to  thco- 
■eWet,  tbough  [he  Crelani  of  Miaoi  were  probably  no  more  entiltcd  to  be  coniidfRd 
Hellenic  than  the  Cariaos  and  other  "bRrbarioni"  expelled  b;  the  colon;  of  Hdciu. 


lom.  Hymn  to  Demeter,  133.    Odyu.  i 
■^  Diod,  V.  IS.  77. 
*  PoUl.  ii.  8. 


.  172.    Strabo,  J.  481.     Herod.  L  S. 


Diod.  { 


17. 


■  The  I 


I  of  A 


*  i.  (.  the  Phtenician  Heapeiin,  from  "Brcb,"  Gnnp,  BuItniBim,  Hjthol.  iL 
p.  179.  Miiller,  Klelne  SebrifL  a.  SB  ;  Orchom.  HB,  Pott,  Elym.  PorRh.  ii.  ISO. 
HSeck,  Krcta,  p.  88.  The  epithet  "  »;«««,"  in  the  Iphigeiua  ia  Tuaiii  (r.  <i30)t 
DtA;  poaiibly  hnve  a  different  origio. 

"■  Hence  called  in  Homer,  "  ».*i.l<.  .)-*.,." 
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"mth  anus  and  trinkets,  and  who,  in  vast  excavadona  at 
Thaaos"  and  elsewhere",  left  indisputable  tokens  of  their  long- 
continued  presence  aa  miners  and  traffickers  in  the  jEgean, 
which  they  frequented  as  fai'  as  Tenedos  and  Lemnos",  Cret«, 
it  was  eaid,  was  cleared  of  wild  animals  by  Hercules,  in  nc- 
knowledgment  of  the  rich  presents  received  from  its  inha- 
bitants". These  earhest  inhabitants  were  barbarians",  called 
either,  in  contradistinction  to  later  Hellenic  colonists,  Et«o- 
cretes",  or  Pelasgi,  because  recognised  by  them  as  having  an 
affinity  with  Uiemselves.  It  was  a  common  practice  with  spe- 
coladTe  Greeks  to  derive  all  Pelasgians  from  the  localities  best 
known  as  Pelosgian  in  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus;  and  whon 
after  the  oblivion  of  centuries  the  dispersed  members  of  a  onca 
oonnected  race  began  to  visit  and  recognise  each  other,  they 
incorporated  their  presumed  affiliation  in  legends  of  imaginary 
colonies,  among  which  each  theorist  selected  wljat  suited  best 
his  own  system.  But,  if  there  was  any  real  foundation  for  the 
Arcadian  claim  to  the  problematical  Cydones,  the  worshippers 
of  Britomartis  or  Dictynna  in  the  west  of  the  island",  it  ia  far 
better  autlienticated  that  the  "  Curetcs"  who  founded  Cnossus'" 
and  the  prevailing  Zeus  worship  of  Uie  eastern  districts,  repre- 
sent a  tribe  of  Phrygian  extraction",  who,  included  possibly 
onder  the  comprehensive  name  "  Pelasgic,"  brought  with  them 
in  an  unrecorded  age  the  worship  of  the  Asiatic  Nature-God 
and  the  noisy  rites  of  Magna  Mater  (Rhea-Cybele),  and  were 
afterwards  driven  by  more  active  and  civilised  races  towards  the 
southern  coast  and  the  fastnesses  of  Ida  and  Sicte.  But  the 
earliest  occupation  of  the  Cretan  high  places  by  the  ostensible 
name  of  Zeus  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  advent  of  his 

«  Bmd.  tL  ir. 

"  Ocaop.  Suabq,  z.  417.    Flntarch,  de  Defect.  Orac.  43. 

"  PkM.  Disuchichle  der  HtUenm.  p.  S6.  IGS.     HOeck,  Ereta,  I  TO,  iq. 

"KoiB.  ib.  "  Herod.  L  173. 

■  SMbo,  I.  476,  p.  231,  T«h.  "  Pam.  Yiii.  63.  2. 

■  BoMb.  Cbnm.  HUaa.  p.  287.    B5eck,  ISl. 

"  Tk  PhORNus  in  ScbaL  Apollon.  Bbod.  L  1129.     HeUnniciu,  Stun.  p.  107. 
■la^  z.  p.  469  (17B,  Teh.),  472  (202,  Teh.). 
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Hellenic  namesake.  If  Minoa  was  son  and  successor  of  Zens, 
the  first  Cureton  Zeus  was  a  representative  of  Cronus,  alreadT 
described  to  mean  the  wild  and  immoral  sway  of  the  Supreme 
Being  conception  ally  separated  from  his  personalitv.  Properly 
speaking,  the  Greek  Cronus  was  only  morally  and  poetically 
distinguishable  from  Zeus.  Zeus  was  united  with  him  in  all 
the  apparent  sites  of  his  worship,  at  Athens",  at  Lebadea",  at 
Olympia";  and  to  say  that  Cronus  was  unknown  to  ritual  is 
in  a  certain  sense  true,  inasmuch  as  the  isolated  abstraction  is 
not  the  real  being  who  existed  antecedently  to  Zeus,  but  nntrue, 
because  Zeus  as  then  conceived  was  invested  with  the  aitri- 
bntes  of  Cronus,  togellier  with  tlie  personality  which  afterwards 
devolved  exclusively  upon  a  different  modification  of  himself. 
The  name  ajid  attributes  of  Cronus  seem  to  comprise  a  wide 
circle  of  mythical  beings,  with  whom  Zens  is  both  connected 
Rnd  contrasted:  Lycaon",  Alhamaa,  Atreus,  QEnommis,  or 
Agamemnon"',  in  short,  every  emblem  of  the  old  Nature-God, 
considered  chiefly  as  an  object  of  suparstilious  dread,  though 
partly,  too,  as  a  representative  of  the  golden  age  and  of  hoar 
antiquity*'.  But  the  ahoiiginnl  I'elasgian  Cronus  became 
conibuuded  with  the  distinct  yet  similar  conception  of  tha 
Phcenician  El,  and  in  this  way  may  have  acquired  in  relation 
to  Greek  ideas  a  more  distinct  local  indjviduahty.  Cronus  is 
recognised  as  Ilus  or  El,  in  the  confused  genealogy  reportfd  by 
PhJlo  of  Byblus^',  who  again  identifies  his  mythical  oon- 
federates,  called  Eloeim  or  Oronii,  with  the  "  Titanic  alliea,"" 


i 


"  lb.  r.  7.  i;  ■ 


I.  2.  1. 


S».  S  utd  4. 


"  Cotop.,  with  whal  fnllowi,  (be  eipreuion  it 
Bolhe),  "  Keep  tho  boll  from  the  heifer." 

**  Hence  the  bcilitj  ot  Ihe  etyiiiological  teainiag  at  Cronni  bj  "Cfamnu 
Bnrip.  Here.  Foraiu,  t.  SOO,    AriitoL  it  Uund.  ch.  7. 

'  Buiimuin,  ib.  43. 

"  "•!  ir.  Kf««,.-      Or  ai   Iliadei,   Telchinea,    lAxi    DactjrH,   4e.      (¥<.« 
Phfeniuer,  p.  27.     Biueh.  Pr.  Ey.  L  10.)     The  Curel™,  loo,  ue 
rated  •mong  the  "Ja<|W>ii  tij,  ti,  Kjxii."     Plaloreii,  de  Fade 
2S  aDd  30. 
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diecovered  in  Cretan  traditioii,  and  inherited  by  the  Greeks 
from  Hesiod".  Who  those  Titanic  beings  were,  sopposing 
them  to  have  had  any  ottter  than  a  mere  ideal  existence,  whe- 
ther they  represent  an  early  tribe  even  moro  rude  and  crael 
than  the  first  Plirjgian  colonists";  or  whether  they  are  only 
an  ideal  expansion  of  the  Pelasgion  or  Phosnician  deity,  i.  e. 
the  wore  ancient  Curetee  or  Coryhantea*"  of  the  island,  con- 
trasted with  the  Hellenic  defenders  of  an  improved  Zeus-wor- 
ship, is  a  queBtJon  which  Diodorus  seems  to  have  been  as  little 
■hie  to  answer  as  ourselves.  The  Phoenicians  may  have  ap- 
peared under  the  same  questionable  or  repnlsive  aspect  to  the 
aboiigines  as  the  latter  did  to  the  Hellenes ;  yet,  as  they  were 
proDoiinced  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  have  been  among  the 
aaiiiest  rehgious  instructors  of  the  Greeks",  and  personified  in 
Hermes- Cadmus,  were  supposed  to  have  brought  from  abroad 
the  fkcilitiea  of  art  ascribed  to  Hermes- Prometlieus  at  home""; 
so,  under  the  reservation  required  in  construing  a  legend  which 
evidently  intermingles  human  beings  and  divine",  it  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  they  who,  as  the  sea-bom  "  Telchines," 
manufactured  the  first  religious  statuary",  plying  their  trade 
between  Cj'pras,  Crete,  and  the  coaats  of  Greece",  sometimes 
appearing  as  skilful  artistB  favoured  by  Athene,  sometimes  as 
magicians  or  dtemona  capriciously  raising  or  quelhng  tempests, 


■  Haeeh,  Kr«B,  L  171.     Comp.  ii.  18fi,  iq. 

"  Who  BcriGced  children  to  Croniu  (Porphyr.  Abitin.  iu  p.  202),  oc  Crani*- 
Imm)  (Anlklida,  in  CUm.  AIsx.  Cohort  p.  S6,  Potter),  and  who,  like  the  Titana, 
wen  deitTDjen  of  Bpapbiu  Dionytiu.     (Apollod.  ii.  1 


li  Pr.  Bt. 


id  8.    JnlioD.  I 


1.  Oral.  V 


Diod.  f 


*  It  i*  ebMmible  thni,  when  Hecodoti 


rpiigious  lore  iiom  Egypt,  he 
■wkraCWdmailhuhartfaril  (comp.  ii.  49.  6i;  \t.  147.  Honi'i  Knu,  i.  p.  G1), 
cambiiUDg  probably  in  one  name  the  idea  of  an  indi^noni  divinity  (ihi  wm  sC 
Allu  or  £nu),  (Tictzei  to  Ljcophr.  219)  with  that  of  Phtenicinn  calaniutioii  (ion 
•(  Agenor  or  Otcanna). 

■  Welckcr,  Triiogie,  197.     Suidaa,  nd  i. 
'  fcy.,  the  lickle  of  Cronoi  and  the  trident  of  Paieidoa.     Comp.  Died.  T.  M. 
IH.    CBllim.  B.  D«L  SI.    Iwuih  iL  19.     Hwgk'i  Kreta,  i.  SSJL 
r.  IS.  1. 
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and  desolating  the  eartJi  by  destroying  its  produce  with  sulpbtrr 
and  Styx-waler. 

Among  the  BO-styled  educators  of  Zens  were  also  the  Id»i 
Dactjli",  called  sen'ants  of  the  Adrostea  of  Mount  Ida  or 
Berecynthoa,  seemingly  the  gnomes  of  the  mine  and  forge  ori- 
ginally imagined  by  a  Phrygian  race,  who,  mimicking  the  toI- 
oanic  operations  of  nature  in  the  mounttun  glens,  vere  than- 
selves  regarded  by  their  cotemporariea  with  mingled  tear  and 
wonder,  either  as  wizards  or  gods".  Always  connected  mti 
the  name  of  "  Idtea  Mater,"  eitlier  as  their  president  or  pareni, 
they  accompany  the  transfer  of  her  worship  to  Crete,  where,  no 
longer  tied  to  their  original  ofQce,  they  expand  into  genii  of  da 
elements  or  planets",  Emd  become  confounded  with  CorybanteB 
and  Curetes".  The  Adrastea  or  "Ideea"  whom  they  serfe^ 
and  who  afterwards  herself  becomes  one  of  the  Cretan  nones 
of  Zeus,  is  probably  only  a  local  form  of  Rhea,  identical  vidi 
the  Nemesis  worshipped  by  the  ancient  "hero"  Adraatns*', 
whose  agency  in  Lydian  and  other  legends  would  seon  to 
place  him  on  a  parallel  with  Cronus ;  and  among  the  &agmentB 
of  tradition  may  be  found  several  personifications,  such  as  Tan- 
talus, or  Zeus  Tnlaios",  the  Dactyls,  Titias,  and  Cyllenus". 

"  pBni.  I.  7.  i.  Whtlhcr  their  nomei  were  Ibnned  after  the  Kotiioent  that  tie 
•onrce  of  all  in  and  wiidom  ii  the  human  hand  (Hrajch.  ad.  v.),  or  after  the  tufa- 
graphics]  metaphor  in  Sltabo  (i.  212.  Teh.),  it  ii,  of  cnune,  idle  to  mquin. 

*•  The  Phoronii,  in  SchoL  Apollon.  Eh.  L  1126, 1129.  Wckker,  Trilogie,  171. 
171-  Hoeck,  KretB,i.l91.2T9,Bq.  Fhorecjrd.  Stun,  p.  157-  Ctem.  AIcjl  Stno. 
L  IS.  78,  p.  860.  S62,  Potter. 

"  Clem.  Alei.  Strom,  t.  672.    Hflcck,  ib.  313,  iq. 

»  Paul.  T.  7.  4.     HiSeck-  ih.  207.     Diod.  8.  t.  6*. 

'"  Sttabo,  luL  p-  2S1,  Tvh.  Bualath,  Scbot.  IL  ii.  3S0,  p.  767.  Apollod.  iii. 
12.3. 

"  The  (tone,  or  mountata  gi>d.  A^iaU*,  Sr^ai,  Cmid),  &c-  Comp.  Vouini 
da  Tbwl.  Gtnlili,  i.  Ii,  p.  60. 

"  The  two  latter  are  called  leaden  of  the  Idad  Dacljli,  and  "  m-a{i}(«i "  of  lif 
Hotliet  of  (he  Ood^  Schol.  Apollon.  Eh.  i.  1126.  To  these  may  be  added  CilKo 
(Paoa.  Tii.  17.  S),  Ilus  (Iliad,  i.  IIG;  li.  166.  371),  UtBon  (Died.  iii.  SS),  ml 
Capecialljr  the  Dadyl  Annan,  whom  Hesychini,  fotlowing  an  old  tndition,  makti 
identkal  with  Unuini  and  Crentit.  (Camp.  Aknum  in  Eunath.  to  Iliad,  p.  IIH 
and  IIGO-    Antimachi  Fiag.  Dubner.  J2.    Callim.  Frag.  BvntL  U7.) 
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and  Teucrua,  son  of  Idcea,  the  Phrygian*'  or  Salamininn  sacri- 
ficer  of  human  victims  to  Zeus",  all  of  whom,  as  presumable 
coDBorts  of  Rhea,  may  serve  to  fill  up  the  aeeming  blank  be- 
tween the  Phrygian  Atys  and  the  Cronos  of  the  Greeks", 

The  correlated  God  of  Phcenicia,  the  Cronus  of  the  Lycian 
Solymi",  the  Apollo  Telchinius  of  Rhodes*',  whose  colossal 
form  probably  corresponded  with  the  gigantic  Sol-Talaios  of 
Crete,  was  Moioch,  the  devourer  of  his  own  children*',  God 
arrayed  in  his  character  of  terror,  on  whose  altar  the  first-bora 
of  man  and  boast  had  been  immemorially  offered,  in  order  to 
purchase  esemption  from  evil  and  sterility". 

The  Cretans  were  said  to  have  sacrificed  human  victims  to 
Zens,  as,  by  a  similar  perversion  of  names,  the  Lesbians  to 
Dionysus'",  and  tliis  altbough  Cretan  civilisation  was  com- 
monly connected  with  the  name  of  Zeus,  and  of  Minos,  who  was 
his  son  by  a  daughter  of  Phcenicia".  But  the  name  of  Minos, 
as  well  as  that  of  Zeus,  is  used  in  different  senses".  The 
"  Diod.  [..  77. 

"  Iddant.  Init.  i  21.  Tenmu  iMiiu  to  connect  the  notion  of  GroDiu  with  ths 
Anstic  Apodn  "  Snintbeut,"  vhott  wonbip  he  iDtroduced.  Schol  Iifcoplir. 
1306.  The  TroJBD  Apollo,  agnin,  if  Ibe  "  Ljcioi,"  or  Lfkegenes,  the  wolf-gnd, 
iUToked  bj  OlBDcni.  (Iliad,  iti.  fi14.  Com.  v.  1T3.)  Many  other  cDttipariaoni 
tnighl  be  tn»de,  m  to  the  Zeu«  Chryrooc  of  StralonikeiB  (Straho,  liv.  66(>),  the 
Znte-Aiux  of  HiUtui,  Z.  Lnbrandcut,  Dardanai,  marrieit  to  Batieia  or  Mjrina 
<IL  >L  ai3.     Apollod.  iiL  12.  1.  G),  Diu,  tec. 

"  It  •hoold,  however,  be  noticed,  that  a  dualism  of  ttz  can  Bcarcely  be  oipeclcd 
te  be  10  ct«ar1;  marked  in  Aiiatic  legend  as  in  Qreek,  since  tho  fonaer  teemi  to  have 
often  preferred  to  contemplate  Nntnre'a  unitf  under  the  ijmbol  of  the  hemia- 

"  Plot  Defect  Oimc  21.    Comp.  Joteph.  Ap.  L  22.    Pint.  Vit  AW.  17.    Qu. 
Smjnue.  m.  243. 
"  Taloe,  <v  Helin  Colouoi;  Sitter,  Torballe,  1M. 
*  " "O ■>»  tu,"     UoTen,  "  Phisnizier,"  31.  2S9.  305. 

■  Stt*.  to  fn.  iii.  1*1.  Curtioi,  iv.  *.  HiLItalinn,  jt.TC?.  Comp.  Lenticui, 
nGL  SO.    Hied.  xiii.  2;  xxii.  29;  xxxii.  20.     Bzek.  xx.  81.    Diod.  tx.  11. 

w  QUIkny,  "  UcBMhenopbir  dcr  Hebrfter,"  p.  114. 222.  HSeck,  EreU,  ii.  p.  78. 
"  niad,  ij..  822. 

■  Tbe  Bomuu  were  more  circumtpect  In  the  me  of  the  word  "Jupiter,"  alwnji 
"Bdoing  the  PhiEiudan  Moloeh  hy  •'  SBtumni."  PluWrcli,  Qu.  Kom.  34.  Euaeb. 
h.  Bt.  iu.  19.    Comp.  i.  10.  IS,  p.  37". 
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Zeoa  who  brought  the  daughter  of  Phoenix,  or  Agenor,  the 
sister  of  Cndmus",  from  tbe  Fhsiiiciui  coast,  in  the  form  of 
the  Sidonian  bull-idol,  is  mytlijcaUy  eiiiivalenl  lo  the  nslxo- 
nomicaJ  king  AsU'rius  who  murries  lier  in  Crete.  Agiiin,  the 
divine  bride,  £uropa,  a  name  unknown  to  the  author  of  iha 
Ilind  in  the  geographical  sense,  and  who,  as  Herodotus  re- 
markB**,  never  reached  the  country  supposed  to  have  been 
named  Eifter  her,  has  generally  been  conceived  to  mean  the 
moon-goddess  Aatarte",  virtually  identical  with  her  molhcr 
"Telephassa"  ("the  far-sliining"),  and  with  her  daughter 
"PasiphSe,"  or  Creta  (the  "all  sliining") '",  for  the  daugbiet 
of  Asterius  is  daughter  also  of  the  Sun,  and  wife  of  Minos,  or 
the  Minotaur".  The  Zeus-Asterius  symbolised  in  tbe  Cretan 
Minotaur  would  thus  be  the  homed  Moloch  of  Phcenicia,  carry- 
ing over  the  waters  his  consort  Astarte,  or  Pasipb^,  "  tbe  queeo 
of  heaven,"  "  who  at  Paphoa,  Cy  thera,  and  Er)-x,  rose  out  of  the 
sea  as  the  golden  Aphrodite'";  and  the  original  Europa,  whoo 
the  companions  of  Cadmus  professed  to  seek,  was  not  the  pef- 
Bonified  region  of  the  West,  but  the  inconstant  Goddess  who,  | 
in  her  star-besprinkled  robe"  hod  eloped  from  the  Eaat  QpoD  | 
the  bull,  and  who,  from  her  usefulness  in  navigation,  might  be 


^ 


"  MqIIh,  Klsina  Schrift.  iL  35.  *'  Herod.  W.  4G. 

"  Pi.  Lucian  <de  Dek  Sjril,  ch.  it.)  relal«  Ihat  the  GidnnlBiu  hsd  ■  magniflmlil 
templB,  anppoMd  to  be  thnt  of  Aitoilc.irbotii  the  writer  conceJTH  lt>  mcaa  themuoi. 
One  of  the  prietU,  faowcrer,  ouurcd  him  ttut  the  teiD|iU  belonged  U  Burapa,  Ibt 
■iita  of  CndmuL     Hocck,  Kretn,  i.  80.     Ooiop.  2  Kiogt,  iiiii.  13.     Jenm.  m  1& 

"  A  daiigbter  nf  Hclioa,  Sthol.  Eurip.  B«.  838,  or  826,  bnogbl  b;  mythshgiM 
from  tbe  Colchiau  Sun-gancalag}r  to  be  nude  wile  of  Miooi. 

"  Apolled,  iii.  1.  3. 

■*  Jeremiah  ilii.  IT.  The  moon,  "luhlai,"  or  mrr-^  The  UniuaD  Ajibn^l' 
(FnL  L  14.  S.  Herod.  I  105),  wonhipped  fint  b;  the  Aujiiuia,  afterwud*  ij 
the  PhiKuduu  and  Cjrpruna;  the  bi  n-uideriiig  lo,  laii,  or  Seaurunu,  maaaH'^ 
£1,  Bui,  BaolieiBen  (Euub.  Pr.  £t.  l  10.  S) ;  the  npe  of  Eunpa  Wing  ■  acMC 
of  retalietion  for  tbftt  of  lo,  Ihal  i>,  an  equiralent  tnDHctiatu 

"  Diod.  S.  ii.  S3,  alw)  called  "Piuiphfte,'  Uur.  Lydu  d«  Hannbui,  M 
BSther. 

••  Compare  Millingcn,  Peinlura  do  Yoki  Gmii.  Plate  25.  HBeck,  Kn* 
i.  87. 
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justly  cslled  the  celestial  beacon  of  the  mariner",  aa,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  was  the  diaaBtrous  torch  signal  of  Medea",  or 
that  of  the  Argive  fleet  on  its  night  return  from  Tenedos  to 
Troy".  The  first  Cretan  Zeus  would  tlierefore  seem  to  have 
been  properly  an  amalgamation  of  the  Phoenician  imd  Greek 
Cronos,  and  to  have  owed  hia  ambiguity  of  name  to  a  revolu- 
tion of  opinion  among  iJiat  portion  of  the  Cretan  popula- 
tion, Pelasgian  and  Dorian,  who"  also  introduced  their  own 
domestic  personifications,  such  as  Deucalion,  into  the  local 
^oealogy,  blending  him  as  father  of  Creta  witli  Aaterius",  the 
solar  deity  equivalent  to  Cronus-Zeus.  Bat  the  Greeks  gene- 
rally gave  the  name  of  Cronus  alone,  aa  the  Romans  invariably 
did  that  of  Satunius,  to  the  Fhcenioian  or  Carthaginian  Baal 
notoriously  worshipped  in  Crete  and  tlirough  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  for,  of  the  two  aspects  included  in  Cronus,  the  benign 
snd  the  Titanic,  the  latter,  owing  to  the  separate  personification 
of  Zeus,  ultimately  became  his  predominant  characteristic. 
Hence  the  Greeks  almost  exclusively  dwelt  ou  the  inhuman 
sacrifices  of  Cronus,  his  annual  offerings  of  the  first-born ", 
how  parents  slew  tlieir  own  progeny,  or  bought  tiie  ofispring 
of  the  poor  for  the  same  horrid  purpose  ;  and  tliey  explained 
the  fable  of  Cronus  devouring  his  own  children  by  these  dread- 
fid  reaUties",  of  which  the  story  of  the  Minotaur  was  pro- 
bably only  another  form.     The  sickle  with  which  he  mutilated 

•'  Cijinp.  Iliad,  lii.  374,  ST6.  The  object  of  the  CadmomB  «m  Biid  nol  to  ob- 
lUD  poMcuiDn  of  EuropB,  but  of  Europe  (Conon.  no.  37) ;  the  real  aim  ot  Iha 
OBmer  being  not  ihe  plaDcl  which  direiti  bji  cooree,  bul  ihe  port  for  which  he 
■Ui. 

I  the  "  Lilllc  Iliad,'"  that  Ihe 
ifl  appearance  ot  ihc  beacon- 


**  Supn,  p.  £10.     It  wBi  particularly  mentioned 
fall  of  Troy  omirred  at  the  time  of  full  moon. 
(ymbol,  "  iM/iwnf  tvxrn  ii/tipitin  fax  i-fimMut,"  was  precursor 
at  Agameninsn  in  On  talk,  ClTtsmnestra  holding  the  torch  whil< 
bo^  camnulMd.     WinkelnuD,  QeKhicble  dcr  Kunit,  r.  S,  i.  IS. 

"  Tag.  &a.  a.  268. 

"  Silbet  they  or  the  logogniphen  who  afterward*  nrmnged  Ihe  leriei  of  the 

"  ApoIUd.iii.1,  2;  iii.  3. 1. 

1,  MythoL  iL  «1.  61.  "  Dioi  3.  »«.  1*. 
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his  father  ia  a  cosmogonical  application  of  a  well-known  sym- 
bol, primarily  agrioultural "',  jet  not  unconnected  probably  with 
that  sacrificial  practice  of  Asiatic  priests  for  which  ciroamcision 
was  suhadtuLed  aa  a  milder  rite;  and  the  stone  which  replaced 
tlie  hving  God  was  doubttoBS  akin  to  the  Asiatic  " Bethel," 
some  local  fetichistic  emblem,  or  heaven -descended  image  ", 
the  story  of  the  swallowing  and  ejection  being  founded  parUy 
on  tlie  phenomena  of  aerohles,  partly  on  the  physical  succes- 
sion of  generation  and  death,  both  of  which  the  stone,  for 
example,  the  stone  which  concealed  the  sword  of  ^geus, 
symbolically  expressed.  From  the  comprehensiveness  of  sym- 
bolioal  expression,  it  often  happens  that,  with  the  interpretation 
of  one  aspect  of  a  personification,  the  task  is  only  begun,  and 
the  symbol  is  discovered  to  be  many-sided,  with  bearings  liide 
connected,  or  even  conflicting.  It  would  be  vain  to  seek  In 
the  memorials  of  the  affiliation  of  an  idea  the  same  consist- 
ency which  we  expect  in  an  historical  pedigree,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  scrutinise  too  closely  those  mytliical  contradictions 
which  excited  no  astonishment  among  those  who  were  familiar 
with  their  nature'".  Zeus  never  really  usurped  the  place  of 
Cronus  either  in  heaven  or  earth ;  Ids  nominal  reign  had  been 
uninterruptedly  continued;  the  Zeus  "iwarot"  of  Cecrops 
might  still  be  called  a  Cronus  by  Philochoras",  and  even  the 
atrocities  of  tho  Laphystian  and  Lyciean  hills  passed  under 
the  name  of  the  higher  impersonation.  Cronus  could  be  wor- 
shipped only  as  Zeus,  or  under  some  specific  appellation, 
either  of  a  hero  or  god,  and  the  periodical  festival  pecidiu  , 
to  him  in  Italy  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Hermes  in 
Crete",  of  Zeus-Pelorus  in  Thessaly,  in  TriEzen  of  Poseidon, 
in  Athens  of  Dionysus".     But  his  name,  though  rarely  prfr 

■■  Cnuip.  Moven,  Fbceniiier,  272.  422.  43S.  Eoaenmiiller  to  Jiwhiw,  xH.ui 
itiL  16,  with  Buttmuui,  u.  «.  p.  29.  Gl.  Clem.  Mm.  Strom.  L  3S2.  BatUge 
Ideen,  i.  228. 

■  "  ai.«Ti[."    Comp.  BuMb.  Pr.  Et.  i  10. 18. 

™  Pons.  TiiL  53.    Schol.  Soph.  Elect  630. 

"  UuTob.  S.  I  10.     Comp.  Paul.  i.  18  and  26. 

"  HOeek,  Kreta,  iiL  39.  "  Bultmann,  ib.  55. 
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served  in  litual,  romamed  tbe  symbol  of  ancient  religion,  as 
that  of  Deucalion  was  the  type  of  ancient  ancestry.  The  same 
generality  of  idea  belongs  to  the  Curcles,  who  somedmea  aBso- 
ciated  with  Deucalion,  with  Cronus",  or  with  Zeus,  were  from 
tbe  local  pre-eminence  of  Zeus-worship  and  its  ancient  orgiastic 
character  thought  so  pecuharty  and  characteristically  Cretan", 
that  they  were  called  children  of  a  Cretan  nymph",  and  the 
i&land  called  "  Curetan  laud  "  "  was  said  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  them'".  Their  dance  is  the  wild  orgy  of  antiquity,  com- 
mon, as  Straho  says,  to  barbarians,  and  to  the  more  ancient 
Hellenes.  Tbey  were  supposed  to  have  come  to  Crete  subse- 
quently to  the  Idffii  Ductyh,  and,  if  not  descended  from  them, 
were  presumed,  from  their  high  antiquity,  to  have  been  earth- 
born  or  autochthonous".  "They  lived  in  the  forests  and  moun- 
tain caves,  tbey  were  shepherds,  hunters,  and  keepers  of  bees, 
inventors  of  armour,  and  of  armed  dances.""  They  were,  in 
short,  the  rude  population  whose  customs  they  reflected,  having 
no  more  claim  to  be  considered  els  autflchthonous  than  the  Idsi 
Dactyli  soraelimea  confounded  with  them,  and  whom  tbe  Pho- 
ronia  asserted  to  be  Phrygian,  In  tlieir  day  there  lived  at 
Cnossus  a  race  of  Titans,  whom  the  Greek  historian,  following 
the  estabhshed  theogony,  asserts  to  have  been  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Grea,  or  of  one  of  the  Curetes  by  Tittea"  (Earth),  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who,  according  to  the  pragmatical  view, 
were,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  they  had  conferred,  per- 
mitted after  death  to  reside  on  Olympus".     In  their  higher 

I       »•  Pioeliu  in  PUt  PoliL  Welcker.  Tril.  IBS. 

I.  *65.  ms  (170),  Teh.    Pliny,  N.  H.  Tii.  67. 

inai.      Tietz.  Lycopfar.  78. 

uip.  BHu:bK,  120.     Ciiretia,  PUd.  N.  H.  it.  20. 


»  •■  i1m.|  inTiiiir.."     Slrabt 
**  "  Daoaia,"  t.  >.,  Ihe  CieUn 
""  "BaXm/infiM  Kiv^rx,"     Enrip. 
EWiuU  Virg.  Sd.  iii.  131. 

**  Alio,  pcrhapa,  many  of  iU  diltri 

Oorycm,  and  Odohiu,  ancieally  SMi(*.ri 

K(«n(  m  Qnwk  word,  in  tfa«  lenw  of 

So  Cmc,  Rhsdea,  ud  Sicyon  were  cnllr 

"  Hiieck,  EnM,  i.  231,  tq. 

"  Ptohably  amihfr  name  of  Bhea. 

■•  biod.  ib.  OT,  ad  6u. 


L  Dflmn,  u  Corj-cui,  Cape  Crio,  ibe  iiland 
.  Stnbo,  I.  476.  OUien,  however,  make 
•)ufiiyfuHL"  Pott,  Elym.  PoTKh.  iL  661. 
I  Telehinia,  and  Allica,  TiUnia. 

"  Comp.  Dind.  S.  T.  66. 
^chol.  AHI""-  Bh.  I  112ft 
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eignificancy  the  Curetea  might  themselves  be  termed  Titans,  or 
early  gods  ofCronian  character",  tliat  is,  they  in  part  repre- 
sented the  barbarian  worshippers  who  Hacrificed  cliildren  to 
Cronus"',  hut  in  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  Cretan  legend, 
in  which  Greek  and  oriental  notions,  as  well  09  the  past  and 
present  of  Greece  itself  were  intenningled,  the  religious  retro- 
Bpecl  was  differently  and  more  accurately  subdivided;  tha 
Guretes  were  said  to  have  been  educators  of  the  Hellenic  God, 
and  their  darker  character,  as  associates  of  a  Greek  or  oriental 
Cronus,  was  transferred  to  the  Titans,  eventually  overborne  by 
the  preponderance  of  Zeus.  And  as  in  tlie  final  arrangement 
of  the  world  the  abode  of  Cronus  and  his  Tiians  was  placed 
in  tlie  still  barbaric  West",  ao  tlie  West  of  Crete  was,  under 
similar  relative  circumstances,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ereO' 
tual  dwelhng  of  these  local  adversaries  of  the  supreme  Deity" 
after  the  analogy  of  their  prototypes. 


§  25. 


BIRTH   AND    RELATIONS   OF   MINOS-ZEDS. 


The  infancy  of  Zeus,  like  that  of  many  other  celebnttl 
heroes,  waa  beset  with  peril.  Heaven  and  Earth  had  W- 
nounced  to  Cronus  his  approaching  deposition  by  the  hands  of 
his  son',  so  that,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  rivalry  of  dw 
"Oufavioivtf,"'  the  ancient  Gud  devoured  his  childrea  osUk? 
were  born,  until  Rhea,  when  about  to  bring  forth  thai  ohiH, 
who,  though  her  youngest,  had  been  already  appointed  by  F»W 
to  be  "Father  of  gods  and  men,"'  waa  "sent"  through  the 

•■  Smbo,  X.  p.  303,  Tebufc.     Phom.  iv.  31.  9,  kc 

•*  I>ler  in  Porphyr.  ut  inpi.     Siucb,  Pr.  Ei.  it.  p.  11,     Clem.  Alei.  Cattl^ 
iii.  3S,  pQtt. 
**  Diod,  8.  ill  80.    Cio.  M.  D.  iiL  IT.  »  Diud.  t.  lid. 

■  Hn.  Ihmg.  468.  '  "  Saiii  of  HMTen." 

>  ThMg.  4ET.  468.  ITS. 
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prpcaadons  of  TJranaa  and  Qaa  to  Crete,  where  she  arriTed 
"  bearing  her  precious  burthen  through  the  dark  night,"  and 
where  the  divine  hahe  was  received  and  brought  up  by  Gsea. 
It  was  inevitable  in  the  legendary  masquerade,  where  the  same 
being  appeared  under  many  forms,  that  the  disguised  personi- 
fications should  often  meet  and  jostle  each  other;  that  Rhea 
or  Athene,  for  instance,  should  seem'  different  from  Gsea,  and 
thatErectheuBorTityus*,  Dionysus  or  Zeus,  should  in  tlieir  so- 
called  nurses  have  a  repetition  of  their  parent.  The  first  ele- 
ments of  Cretan  Zeus-worship  would  appear  to  have  been  im- 
ported*, since  Rhea,  i.e.,  the  Phrygian  Magna-Miiter',  was 
an  emigrant  or  fugitive,  who  afterwards  sent  again  to  Phrygia 
ftir  Curetes  to  act  as  supplementary  nurses  to  her  infant  son'. 
The  night  journey  of  the  wandering  goddess  is  followed  hy  the 
appearance  of  Zeus  in  the  ancient  city  Lyclus';  his  birth-place, 
the  IdEeon  cavern,  afterwards  made  the  scene  of  Curetan 
mysteries,  may  represent  Uie  abyss  of  Hades*  from  whence 
the  heroes  of  light  arise,  and  to  which  they  return.  But  it 
may  also  be  a  type  of  the  grottos  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  of  their 
troglodytic  life ;  the  nurture  of  the  God  on  milk  and  honey 
may  reflect  their  nomadic  habits'",  his  preservation  amidst  the 
wild  dance  of  the  Curetes  the  forma  of  their  superstitions ; 
while  his  victories  may  in  part  exemplify  the  heroic  age  of 
Crete,  anticipating  the  conquesta  ascribed  to  Minos,  and  inti- 
mating the  rudimentary  establishment  of  those  institudons 
which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  when  the  Dorian  states 
professed  to  have  adopted  them  as  their  model.  These  traditiona 
are,  however,  more  certainly  to  be  imderstood  as  symbols  of  an 
antique  nature -worship,  when  the  Cretan  "  children  of  Ida"" 

•  Apollon.  Hh.  i.  702. 


I 
I 


•  Z«ii  w«  d»  Mid  to  hare  been  bora  ii 

a  Lydia  or  Ph 

rj-gio.     Lydu 

«8,  aath.    Schol.  ApoUon.  Rh.  iii.  13*. 

■  Slmbo,  %.  ITS,  Teh. 

'  Blrabo,  ib,  p.  202,  Teh.     HJeck,  Kretn, 

2S3. 

•  Polyb.  1 

*  Anton.  lib.  IS. 

"  Died-  S. 

.86;. up.  p. 
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may  be  supposed  to  have  bailed  the  nativity  of  their  deity  on 
the  summit  of  the  some  moiintaina'*  whose  dark  recesses 
preserved  tlie  secret  of  his  death ;  where  each  year,  as  in 
the  annual  miracle  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  a  fire 
was  said  to  blaze  up  out  of  the  recesses  of  the  cavern,  per- 
petuating his  mysterious  revival  in  the  circle  of  the  seasons". 
In  process  of  time  the  Greek  Zeus  usurped  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Cronus  or  Asterius  of  Crete,  Minos  was  reputed  to  he  his 
son,  and  again,  the  Deucalion  of  ^olian  or  Pelasgian  genea- 
logy was  made  a  son  of  Minos.  "  There  were  cooflicliag  opi- 
nions, says  Strabo'*,  respecting  Minos",  some  representing 
him  as  a  native  of  the  island,  others  as  a  foreigner";  some 
making  him  a  just  ruler  and  lawgiver,  others  a  sanguinary 
tyrant,"  That  is,  if  we  may  venture  to  put  a  construction  on 
the  riddle  of  antiquity,  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ele- 
ments of  Cretan  civihzatiou,  heterogenous  as  they  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been,  were  indigenous  or  foreign ;  or  wlietlier, 
being  still  mixed  up  with  tlie  legends  of  an  Asiatic  Moloch,  a 
Nature-God  alternately  placid  and  austere,  amoral  and  phy- 
sical duaUsm  ",  tliey  could  be  looked  upon  as  the  genuine  pro- 
duct of  Hellenic  cunomy.  The  equivocal  character  of  Minos 
was  explained  rati onahstic ally  by  the  later  Greeks  as  origi- 
nating in  patriotic  jealousy,  and  tliey  attempted  to  refute  the 
obloquy  usually  attached  to  his  name  by  referring  to  Homer 
and  Hesiod  as  evidence  in  his  favour'".  But  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  understand  the  migratory  bnll,  and  the  penalties  e:s- 
acted  for  the  death  of  Androgeos  or  flight  of  Biedalus  as  me- 

'■  Diod.  S.  ».  70.  Comp.  Uur.  Lydiu,  p.  96.  228,  Hoth.  "  nj^fc...  it  t,  lit, 
Ttxrln-.r,  ■>  rf  wMfi  I)<|  if^fu'if  •i>;i»£.      Uorck,  Krata,  iiL  311. 

"  Anion.  Lib.  tW.  '*  i.  477. 

"  Frobabl;  ihq  Ubdu,  Mene),  or  Manes  of  other  countries.  Beferencei  in  H6e(k. 
iL  16.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  27.  Herod.  1.  91.  MenKg.  to  Diog.  t.  3fi.  Pon'l  El}m 
FDrKhnngen,  ii.  59. 

"  Comp.  Bphoroi  in  DiDdorui,  t.  S4. 

"  Ctrax.  S.  iv,  263.     Guigninat,  iii.  491. 

■  Pc  Plato,  Uiuot,  S20.    Pint.  Tit,  Th«.  cb.  xri.     Busiat.  id  Odf  m.  ;i  671 
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morials  of  an  obsolete  religion,  whose  symbols,  when  no  longer 
understood,  were  converted  into  a  rough  explftnation  of  the 
traditional  relations  between  the  two  eountriea.  The  sun's 
temporary  exile  was  imagined  to  be  a  punishment  for  his  cupi- 
dity or  cruelty",  and  tlie  ancient  subjugation  of  Attica  was 
referred  to  a  supposed  guilty  act,  which  in  reality  was  only  the 
annual  death  of  Nature,  commemorated"'  in  the  Moloch  sacri- 
fioes  of  Athens"'  as  well  as  of  Crete,  the  gloomy  spirit  of  the 
latter  being  personified  in  Minos,  to  whom  Niaus  was  obhged 
to  resign  his  purple  hair,  and  whose  embrace  was  synonymous 
with  death".  But  though  the  guilt  of  Athens,  in  this  respect, 
wna  in  all  probability  equal  to  that  of  its  Cretan  sovereign,  it 
seemed,  in  a  later  age,  when  the  fury  of  the  Marathonian  bull 
had  been  curbed  by  civilization,  as  if  the  bloody  tribute  had 
been  a  tyrannical  exaction,  and  as  if  the  Minos  who  inflicted 
it  must  have  been  personally  distinct  from  the  just  lawgiver, 
just  as  the  Apollo  "  Telchinius "  of  Lycia  or  Rhodes,  anterior 
to  the  Dorians,  was  not  the  Greek  God,  but  the  father  of  the 
Heliades,  tlie  "sun-wolf"  (Lycus  theTelchin),  the  Fhcenician 
Baal  of  the  Solymi ". 

Minos  is  a  complex  conception  ;  he  is  botli  god  and  man  ; 
he  represents  die  ancient  condition  of  the  island,  when  Talua 
exacted  periodical  victims,  and  again,  the  Hellenic  "  revolution, 
when,  for  the  second  time,  and  in  a  new  character,  he  might 

"  For  inaUnce  that  of  ApoUo,  of  L^orgui,  iho  iloriFi  of  TnDUtiu,  Arutsui, 
Adncliu,  Frocria,  tc. 

*"  The  Irihnl*  lo  (he  Minolaur  «u  eilher  a  ytwlj  one  ("  nara  ith."  ApoHod. 
flL  IS,  end.  Berr.  lo  Virg.  Mo.  n  21).  or  tent  at  ibe  eipiralion  of  ■  cycle  of  nine 
JMU.  Il  mt  ptobably  aimiW  to  that  exacted  by  Orcbonienoa  from  Thebei, 
(tNpr.  p.  277),  Dulil  Ihc  laltec  wu  emancipated  by  Hercules. 

"  Tbe  Attic  Thargelia  occDTred  in  May,  the  Oachophoria  and  Fuinepiia  ia  Oc- 

"  ApoUod.  ill  15.  1.  G.  Hence,  probably,  the  epithet  "  tXttffm',"  applied  te 
Hiua.    Odyn.  n.  322.     Comp.  NitiKh.  ad  Iw.  with  Muller,  "Area,"  p.  6G. 

■■  Died.  T.  GG,  GS.  JoKph.  Apion.  i.  22.  Hoeck,  Krela,  ii.  B31.  803.  FInt. 
il  Ddeet.  ch.  ul 

I*  iiktn,  f.  too,  B.  S,  ind  omp.  Faiu.  Tii.  3,  1  ud  4. 
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be  said  to  have  received  laws  from  Zeus.  His  name  denotes 
both  the  seemingly  inexplicnble  combinalioiis  of  physical  na- 
ture (Pasipliilo  and  tho  Minotaur),  and  also  the  lessons  of 
oivilization  supposed  to  have  been  communicated  within  the 
same  mysterious  caverns"  which  had  once  been  the  scene  of  > 
hateful  superstition.  Minos  is  an  incarnation  of  hia  father 
Zeua.  His  second  father,  Asterius.  is  a  commentary  on  the 
astronomical  nature  of  his  first.  He  marries  a  repetition  of  the 
Innar  bride  of  hia  parent  (Pasiphile),  a  daughter,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  the  explanation  of  the  logographers,  of  the  Colchian 
dynasty  of  the  Sun,  or  what  amoimts  to  nearly  the  same  thing 
tmder  another  form,  the  island  itself  (Creta),  personified  as 
daughter  of  Asterius.  As  father  of  DeucaUon  he  is  another  Pro- 
metheus, connecting  human  genealogy  with  an  antique  race  of 
gods,  imd  ills  death  phiusibly  fills  up  the  chasm  between  the  nn- 
cient  Nature- God  and  his  father's  immortality.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea,  the  higher  or  more  divine  oharacteristics  were 
reserved  to  Zeus,  while  the  heroic  or  human  proceedings  together 
with  the  superseded  symbols  of  nature -worship  were  reserved 
to  Minos,  or,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  distinctness,  still  fin- 
ther  subdivided  between  a  superior  and  a  se-condary  Minos. 
These  symbols  and  stories  are  a  condensed  record  of  the  mythic 
renown  and  pecuharities  of  Crete.  Here,  in  an  otherwise  nn- 
recorded  struggle  between  races  and  opinions,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  occurred  one  of  those  battles  of  Gods  with  Tilaos, 
which  afterwards  became  the  general  dramalic  emblem  of  a 
mental  revolution,  and  the  poetical  machine  through  which 
theogonista  endeavoured  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between 
older  creeds  and  new.  Here  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  cele- 
brated substitution  of  the  stone,  the  feticbistic  rcHc  which  men 


"  The  IiBbyrinth  of  GnoHiia,  conridered  aa  a  buildiog,  wu  probiblf  sol;  ui 
idol  trati>fer«iice  to  Crete  of  tbe  Egj-plian  ajmbal,  tfae  Iranifer  being  founded  on 
Coimological  Iheoty  cntinccted  with  the  coneecrated  grolta>  of  Mount  Ida  (camp. 
Hileck,  ErelB,  i.  66.  64.  (47,  iq.),  and  tiie  iiotiou  of  the  recovery  of  tbe  year  (hj 
Thneui)  fiviD  the  carema  of  the  ondel  world. 
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continued  to  marvel  at  iu  Arcadia  or  at  Delphi",  and,  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  object  to  have  itself  been   the  symbo- 
lical God  of  aDtiquity.  quaintly  imagined  it  to  be  a  trick  by 
which  beneficent  Nature  had  exposed  a  mare  block,  instead  of 
her  own  undying  power,  to  be  the  Tiotim  demanded  by  her  in- 
evitable vicissitudes".     It  was  here  that  Cronus  was   driven 
from  his  ancient  throne,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Mino- 
^    tunic  Asterion"  of  Asia,  periodically  fed  like  his  Greek  repre- 
^^Bjtetive  Cronus  on  human  victims,  was  made  to  resign  Ma 
^^^Bbvtes,  and  in  part  his  name,  to  the  new  ascendancy  of 
^m^DB-Zeus,  who  usurped  Ins  Fhcenician  bride,  and  by  con- 
quering the  oriental  intruders  into   the  Grecian  seas  became 
paramount  among  the  maritime  races  of  the  ^gean".     Of  the 
latter,  the  most  powerful  had  been  tlio  Carians,  who,  though 
generally  considered  by  tlie   Greeks  as  barbarous  or  foreign, 
were  probably  part  of  the  same  Tliracian  or  Pelasgic  stock,  a 
race  widely  spread  not  only  through  the  islands  hut  over  ths 
Asiatic  continent,  and  speaking  a  language  common  to  My- 
8iaD3,  Mffionians,  Caunians  and  Lycians'".     Before  connected 

■  P»iu.  lit  22;  liii.  38.     Hcs.  Theog.  500. 

"  hjeofbi.  Caiaaii.  400.  1201.  Croniu,  aon  of  Dranui,  la  hinnelf  the  Dnuiid 
Bvtjiiu,  i. :  BMIii),  or  Qennei  "  lithinm,"  the  itans  he  wu  luppowd  in  hii  gove- 
ittgn  capacity  1o  hare  iwallowcd.  Thp  ouignmcnt  of  the  name  BfEtyluA  to  thiA 
•tana  by  Hoycbiiu  ma;  be  inppoKd  to  point  to  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  ligend. 
Mnmt  Lebanon  wu  bnioiu  for  it>  Bietflia,  reipecting  which  manj  marvelloui 
Msrin  wnc  told.  (Fboiiua.  p.  lOlT.  1063.)  The  (incienl  Hebrew  Ood  Bl  wu  tbo 
"  (tone  of  larail "  (Qenes.  ilii.  24.  Ci>mp.  Deat.  luii.  IS.  20.  Dan.  ii,  34,  35. 
1  Cor.  I.  4),  and  the  periodical  drying  of  b  rirer,  Ibe  Nahr-el.Eelb,  neu  Bairool, 
«ai  sltrit>Dled  to  the  thint  of  the  wintry  giant  after  awallowing  the  atone.  (Conp. 
HoToi,  Pbceniiier,  262,  306.  Nonni  Dionya.  41.  T2.)  Zeui  bad  probably  beea 
wmliipped  under  Ibe  fortn  of  a  ilone  (Lactant,  Inat.  i.  20,  p.  Ill),  and  the  legend 
mf  b*  ■  deriee  to  aecoant  for  the  conceptional  cbaim  between  Ibe  fctiah  and  tba 
Sod.    H4eck,  Erela,  i.  168,  160. 

■  "Arrnfin  -m   aXirfiiTa  MirtTUBf..."      Apollod.  iil.  1. 

■  HwDd.  i.  ITl.    Thncyd.  i.  i. 

"  Cu  waa  bralher  of  Uyaus  and  Ljdui.  Herod,  i.  171.  173.  Comp.  Thacyd. 
I  a  Hoeck,  Enna,  U.  7.  216.  21S.  248.  302.  350.  Comp.  Herod,  ii.  61.  1G2. 154, 
nd  Wilkinwin  1  Ofaaervalinns  on  the  "  Shoiretana."  Egypt,  L  366.  Winer,  K.  W.B. 
l.an.  "Crelbi."     MoTeri,  die  PhiKoitiir,  p.  17,  18. 
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with  PhcenieianB,  they  now  became  allied  with  Minos",  form- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  the  Cretans",  a  powerful  moritiine 
confederacy,  whose  influence  extended  not  only  over  the  Cy 
clades,  but  to  Athens,  Megara,  and  ^gina",  along  the  Asiatic 
shores  from  Lycia"  to  Troas",  and  through  the  Mediterranean 
to  Sicily". 

In  those  days  a  seafaring  life  was  almost  invariably  a 
piratical  one;  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  Greek  claim  to  tLe 
empire  of  Minos  as  Hellenic",  it  is  probable  that  the  practice 
of  the  united  Cretans  and  Carians  was  in  accordance  with  the 
predatory  hnbits  which  preceded  and  followed  their  supre- 
macy". The  Minos  who,  according  to  Thucydides,  droTe  the 
Carians  and  Leleges  out  of  the  islands,  must  have  been  the 
Dorians  and  lonians"  under  the  Cretan  symbol;  and  though, 
in  the  ancient  or  "  Minoan  "  times  properly  so  called,  the  ele- 
ments of  civil  pohty  may  really  have  been  better  understood  in 
Cret«  than  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Greece,  the  renown 
of  Cretan  legislation  was  practically  verified  only  in  its  later 
development*",  when  Dorian  institutions  wore  referred  to  tlu 

"  The;  were  not  tribntoi;,  but  manned  the  ihipi  of  Minoi.     Benid.  i.  171.  ^^M 
"  "  nprX^rirt,'  K(i<t>.>."     Binbo,  lii.  GT3.  ^^M 

»  Stnbo,  viLi.  237.  246,  Teh.     Pnua.  i.  IS  and  3t>.  ^H 

"  HSeck,  ii.  p.  289,  »q.  Thii  feci,  co-operating  vith  certain  idenlitK*  of  dmm 
and  nligioDs  formt  (Strafao,  i.  472  (206,  Teh.)),  rud  ibe  genenl  diqwation  U 
Dndu  the  Cictii  the  Knthor  of  rocei  and  inititutioni,  amj  have  gtvea  liie  to  the  itarj 
of  lbs  Cretan  origin  of  Ibe  Toucriani,  which  many,  including  Virgil  \Sa13i,  iS- 
lOG),  adopted  after  the  elegiac  poet  Callinog.     (Stnbo,  xHl  604  (304,  Teh.)  >. 

"  Herod,  vii.  170.  Comp.  Scbol.  Find.  Nem.  U.  85.  Ari.tol.  PoUl  iL  8.  il 
The  sdventDToui  race  who  lailed  to  Thrace,  Fhoaicia,  and  Egypt  (OdyM.  at. 
248,  »q.),  may  with  pqunl  probability  be  conceived  to  hare  reached  Sicily,  whm 
they  bad  been  preceded  by  PhcEniciani  and  Taphiuu.  HCeck,  a.  STS.  37t. 
Odyu.L184;  »v.427;  ixiv.  B07. 

"  Paqj.  vii.  S.  1. 

"  The  Cretan!  of  later  timei  bad  the  character  of  tian,  robben,  and  iDtrignen- 
Polyb.  iv.  8 ;  tU  48.      Hileck,  JL  210. 

■  Btrabo,  ii»,  661. 

""  ThR  trace!  of  the  !o-cn)W  Inw!  of  Khsdamanthiu  indicate  tbe  hablta  of  nde 
antiqaily.  the  lex  lalionii  (Atiitol.  Etb.  Nic.  v.  G,  3),  the  jU!lilication  of  bom^d* 
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local  theocracy,  (md  engmftcd  upon  the  venerated  trnditions  of 
Uinos  and  Zona".  The  first  Minos,  like  the  first  Zeus,  be- 
longed to  an  age  of  barbarism*';  yet  the  same  age  gave  birtli 
to  conceptions  connecting  it  with  what  followed,  and  which, 
personified",  might  be  called  the  nurses  or  protectors  of  Zeus, 
AS  representing  the  earliest  forms  of  his  worship.  The  basis 
of  the  power  of  Minos  was  the  maritime  force  and  the  spirit 
of  the  heroic  age  locally  emblazoned  in  Ids  name.  The  story 
of  the  brazen  race  was  not  a  mere  figment,  for  the  Curetes,  the 
legendary  Unk  between  the  Cronian  dynasties  and  the  Hellenic, 
actually  bore  that  title  as  the  "  x^^'a^'^'^Ef  Tfoyovoi"  of  the 
actual  race'*,  clotlied  in  armour  furnished  by  their  ancestors 
the  Idffli  Dactyli'*  or  fi*om  the  forges  of  Chalcia*',  and  be- 
coming the  type  of  those  brazen  men,  the  Hophtse  of  later 
lames,  who  in  the  course  of  their  half  commercial,  half  pirati* 
col  expeditions"  appeared  to  rise  &om  the  sea  to  the  assistance 
of  Faammetichns".  It  was  significantly  said  that  Zeus,  the 
8on  of  Cronus,  made  the  brazen  and  heroic  races  after  the  silver 
had  been  destroyed".  The  brazen  age  may  in  part  represent 
the  heroic  age  celebrated  by  Homer ;  a  tribe  of  warriors  with 
feudal  privileges,  wearing  armour  usually  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture which  they  carried  in  peace  as  well  as  war'",  and  referring 
to  Zeus  as  arbiter  of  their  combats,  and  author  of  their  race". 
The  moral  character  of  the  God  so  named  reflected  that  of  the 

L  Ariitoph.  Atu,  621.    Porpb;r. 


"  Herod,  i. 


ApoUoa.  Eh.  W.  1641.     T»Uei  to  Eennd, 


(ApaUod.  ii  4.  9),  tb«  iveiiriDg  by  anjmala. 
it  Abat.  2te. 

"  Flato.  Uwi,  i.  1,  p.  624. 

"  A*  Ciirelei. 

••  liod.  OL  is.  60.    StiAbo,  i 
•WoAm,  142. 

■*  Bnua  hiTiDg  bHD  gewmll;  oted  befon  iron.    Yiilker,  Japctm,  p.  £79. 
m.Z.0. 

•  Cowp.  Bliibo,  I.  446.  465.  467  (23.  149.  181,  Tcb.).  Wekkw,  Tri 
194.  H&Uft,  Orctunn.  12S.  Tho  Curelea  vac  nid  to  have  lirat  domuid 
■iSDnr  ID  Bnbmu     Strata,  x- 4T2.     Staph.  Byi.  voc  AiWw' 

"  HODcr,  ib.  106.  •*  Herod,  ii.  152.    Comp.  ThiKjyd.  i. 

•  Hoiod.  Op.  144.  168.  "  Thucjd.  i.  G,  9. 
"  Camp.  TU»,  DijeKhkhte  dei  Hellenen,  i.  202. 
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people  who  fought  under  his  banner.  The  Carinos,  hated  fot 
their  restleas  Imhits  by  the  Greeks",  worshipped  the  god  of 
annies  (Zens-StraLios),  carrying  llie  baCtle-nse,  and  the  kin- 
dred nature  of  the  original  Cretan  deity,  a  Cronus  more  pro- 
perly than  a  Zeus,  ia  indicated  by  tlie  martial  equipment  of  his 
attendants".  The  empire  of  Minos  was  physical  as  well  u 
political,  a  rehgious  symbol  rather  than  a  distinct  historictl 
recollection",  and  the  limits  of  its  extent  seemed  by  a  curious 
accident  to  have  coincided  with  those  of  the  sun".  Minoe 
was  a  general  poraoni 6 cation  of  Zeus  whose  sceptre  he  bore", 
and  his  sons  established  in  the  Cyclades  represented  the  pan- 
theon of  which  his  father  was  bead.  The  issue  of  the  sun  aai 
moon  (Zeus  and  Europa)  is  himself  a  solar  symbol ;  his  herds 
pasture  with  those  of  Hehos",  among  them  boing  the  celebrated 
bull,  the  guarantee  and  symbol  of  his  power",  the  uTecger  (U 
the  Minotanr)  of  Androgeos,  whom  itself  had  destroyed;  ot 
again,  he  is  the  pursuer  of  the  moon  (Dictynna),  or  of  the  dw 
ohanician  of  the  starry  dances  {DtBdalus),""  wbom  he  bou^ 
in  those  weetera  regions'"  from  whence  there  is  no  return  bnl 
through  the  shades".  His  physical  and  earliest  symbols  m 
repeated  in  tlie  brazen  wardour  Talus,  by  some  called  aln 
Tauras",  who  scared   the  Argonauts   from  the   cmel  shorn 


"  HSeck,  U.  SSfi.  The  8sliui  pricMi  of  Rome  loo  n-cre  ucvanl*  of  Mw; 
"  Xifin-ai  riiii  »>  iu<tX.M>  ei»<."     Dion.  H.  2,  ch.  lii.  p.  331. 

"  Herod,  iii  122     "  T»«  Ii  iiit(tmiini  ).i).i^nrf  'yinni  ni^lit(Mni  wt<  rfiim7 

"  Herod,  lii.  170.  Siinonidii  Fragn.  Gaiif.  ISO.  Uiaat,  luntidiiig  (a  At 
legend,  had  been  leci^iycd  vith  deceitful  profctsioni  of  amitf  b;  CoolM  ia  6iBj. 
bul  met  wilh  the  &le  of  Fcliof,  Aguaemnon,  H;lu,  &c,  being  killed  idil> 
bathing. 

■■  Heiiod.  in  pieud.  Flat.  Uinoi,  320.    Ftngm.  Qottling,  112. 

•'  Apollod.  iii,  1.  3,  •.  ii.     Serr.  to  Virg.  Kdog.  li  60. 

"  Apallod.  ib. 

"  Comp.  Iliid,  iviii.  SeO.    Eurip.  Eloclts,  1ST.    Pfsg.  Siij'phn^  L  3i. 

"  Herod,  tii.  170. 

"  Hence,  probably,  it  ji  that  BhadBnuuithus  alone,  ai  llinot,  or  Sol-inf«(iU,<* 
h«ud  of  u  returning  from  vut  to  eut  in  FhiEacian  veuck     Odju.  rii.  32S. 

"  Apollod.  L  9.  2S. 
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irhich  he  staineiJ  with  the  blood  of  etrangers,  circling  round 
the  island  doily,  or  thrice  in  correspondence  with  the  three  sea- 
sons of  the  year".  Zeus,  too,  issues  in  the  spring  from  the 
caverns  of  Ida  as  presiding  genius  of  the  year"  under  the  bull- 
symbol,  as  husband  of  the  ox-eyed  Juno,  ravisher  of  Europa, 
father  by  lo  of  tlie  bull  Apis  or  Epaphus,  and  by  Semele  of 
the  ox-footed  Dionysus.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  he  was 
fabled  to  be  unnerved  by  Typhon,  to  be  father  of  the  HorBe, 
to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  the  Ethiopians,  and  to  lead  the 
astronomical  revolutions  of  the  Gods  in  the  Phtedrue  of 
Plato"',  It  is  well  known  that  Crete  pretended  to  show  the 
sepulchre  of  its  deity™,  a  report  which  the  Greeks  naturally 
refiiaed  to  accept  in  reference  to  the  name  of  Zeus,  and  their 
re^sal  has  been  as  decidedly  reiterated  by  modems".  Yet  the 
elements  of  Zeus-worship  are  admitted  to  have  been  nature- 
worship,  derivative ",  probably,  from  the  nature- worship  of 
Phrygia,  whose  deity  was  worshipped  in  the  grave",  and  at- 
tended with  dirges  of  woe  as  well  as  orgies  of  rejoicing.  But 
the  idea  which  to  the  Greeks  seemed  revolting  as  applied  to 
Zens  they  readily  accepted  in  regard  to  lasius,  to  Dionysus, 
OT  to  Zogreus,  laaius,  who  had  as  many  homes  as  there  were 
eettlements  of  Pelaagi",  was  that  son  of  Zeus  and  Electra  of 
irhom  Demeter  became  enamoured  at  the  great  cosmical  mar- 
riage feast  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  Id  Crete,  the  humanised 
genius'*  naturally  appeared  a  son  of  Minos,  instead  of  a  son 

"  P..  PUto,  Mino.,  p.  320.    HU«k,  ii.  Tl. 

"  Am  luyau  )w*T>i."    Iliad,  Ji.   134.    Arati  PhcBiL   Si.    PluUreh,  Qa. 

'^  Ibcrnbia*  diacnuea  at  langtb  (Snt.  i.  23)  the  identilj  of  Z»ui  with  lbs  Run. 
**  The  gism  of  Zeus  caDtioued  to  be  an  object  of  religioiu  wonbip  for  iDitie  cen- 
tuua  after  CbHit  (Min.  Pelii,  ch.  IIJL),  and  is  still  shown  to  tiacellen  io  the 
Dcighbanihoad  of  Cuoanu,  on  Moiml  Juklai,  noar  Arkh4ne>.     Faihl«;'i  Cret?,  i. 
213. 
■'  Hikrk,  Kreta,  i.  241  ;  but  see  the  contradiction,  ib.  iii.  331. 
••  Minol,  too,  ia  called  a  foreigner.     Bpbonu  in  Diod.  r.  64,  supr.  p.  312. 
Alys,  fbr  example,  buried  at  Peuintu.  '"  Hoecli,  L  330;  iii.  SIS. 

[,  Heiiod.  Theog.  862. 


^^^^^^for,  Heiiot 
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of  Zeus",  and  having  Uiere  begot  the  world's  wealth  (Platus. 
or  Pluto),  by  the  grefit  goddess  (Demeter)  whose  mjBteries  he 
founded",  his  dentfa,  according  to  iincieDt  precedent,  seemed 
to  have  been  a  punishment  for  the  tomerily  of  his  love.  Id«U3 
was  in  Crete  reputed  one  of  the  Idasi  Dactyli,  or  Curetes"; 
that  is,  he  was  a  divinity  appertaining  to  tlie  Cretan  mystedea. 
of  which  the  chief  themo  was  the  preservation,  education,  and 
entombment  of  Zeus".  Crete,  however,  had  also  its  Diony 
bub",  whose  separate  worship  may  have  been  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  Thracian  settlement  of  Noxos",  or  possibly 
firom  the  Argive  home  of  the  Amytbaonids  connected  mlh 
Crete  in  the  strongly  Baccliic  story  of  Glaucus  and  Polyidas", 
but  whose  aflSnity  witl)  Zeus  was  not  peculiar  to  Boeotia. 
and  whose  reception,  facilitated  by  the  kindred  nature  of  the 
Thracian  and  Cretan  deities,  was  rather  that  of  a  new  name 
than  of  a  new  idea.  Orpheus  became,  as  it  were,  a  dis- 
ciple of  tlie  Idsei  DactyU",  probably  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  ho  was  made  a  pupil  of  Rhadamantlms  and  of 
Egypt.  The  races  and  rites  of  Tlirace  aud  Phrygia  in- 
timately resembled  each  other'",  the  resemblance  being  die 
natural  result  of  an  original  identity".  Hence  Strabo  says 
that  the  same  orgiastic  worship  which  the  generahty  of  the 
Greeka  offered  to  Dionysus  assumed  in  Crete  the  special  foim 
of  mysteries  of  Zeus",  The  Naxian  sacred  marriage  of  Dii>- 
njHos  and  Ariadne  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Cretan"  alliaius 
of  Zeus  and  HtSre".     Through  the  legendary  analogy,  the 

"  Sthol.  TheKrii.  iii.  EO.  "  Diod.  y.  48,  «. 

"  Pnufc  r.  7.  4.    Ssr>.  lo  Matii,  iiL  111. 

"  Lsctant.  Inrt.  L  21,  p.  123.  "  Paul.  ii.  23.  7.     Diod.  t.  75. 

"  H6«ck,  Kreln,  ii.  160,  iq. ;  iii,  17B.     Comp.  Diod.  t.  60. 

"  Hiieck,  ib.  iii  291.  296.  The  manne  dgemon,  QUaou,  nani  to  mute  HclBM 
DionjiuB,  and  Pouidon.     AlheniE.  vii.  723. 

"  Diod.  B,  F,  U.  •"  Strabo.  X.  170.  *'  lb,  471. 

"  Stiabo,  I,   488.       "  o;  EX/B.K  tl  <,».utTti  ni  flin»r»r— i.  li  r;.  Kf«f  -i 
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Naxian  adventures  and  personality  of  Dionysus  were  occa- 
monally  transferred  to  Crete**,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Zeus 
took  refuge  from  Cronus  at  Naxos*®,  and  conferred  upon  Ari- 
adne the  immortality"  which  in  her  own  island  she  prohahly 
receiyed  from  her  consort**.  To  the  Chthonian  asi)ect  of  the 
Cretan  God  (Bhadamanthus**)  were  referred,  in  the  capacity  of 
deputies  or  "  sons,"  those  analogous  personifications  in  the 
Cyclades  who,  in  Greek  language,  would  have  heen  sons 
of  Dionysus*^.  Through  this  coalition,  the  Zagreus,  whom  in 
Bacchic  legend  either  the  Titans  or  some  analogous  personi- 
fications of  the  warring  elements  were  supposed  to  tetir  in 
pieces*',  replaced  the  infant  Zeus,  protected  by  the  Curetan 
dance;  and  when  a  learned  writer"  compares  the  rites  of  Dio- 
nysas,  "  «AiaJiof,"  with  thosQ  of  Moloch,  rites  in  which  the 
votary  mimicked  the  fancied  suflferings  of  the  God^',  he  only 
makes  a  more  specific  adjustment  between  the  attributes  repre- 
sented by  Dionysus  and  those  of  the  Zeus- Cronus  supposed 
to  have  been  Phoenician.  The  Cretan  God  might  therefore  he 
coirectly  addressed  as 

"  Igneous,  pure  parent  of  Time,  immortal  Zeus/''* 

"  Hyg.  P.  Ajt  ii.  5,  p.  867.  Comp.,  in  regard  to  the  fusion  of  Dionysus  with 
ZMS-wonhip,  the  expression  Kov^tirttv  fia»;^»f."  Eurip.  Cretenscs,  Frag.  2,  and 
Buclue,122. 

*  Bntofth.  Catast  30,  referred  to  by  Laur.  Lyd.  de  Mens.,  p.  228,  Bother. 
^  Het.  Theog.  949. 

*  Qninti  Posthomerica,  iv.  387.     Propert.  iii.  15.  8. 

*  Hence  Rhadamanthus  was  said,  after  the  death  of  Amphitryon,  to  have  been 
aarried  to  Alcmene,  when  both  bride  and  bridegroom  were  in  the  grave.  Plutarch, 
Tit  LjMnder,  28.     Tzetzes  to  Lycophr.  50. 

"^  Such  as  Anius,  Staphylus,  (Enopion,  Thoas,  and  the  Carian  deity  Ath}'mbros, 
sr  Atymnius.     Etym.  M.  voc.  Ajmk^ 

*  Terpander,  in  Laur.  Lydus,  p.  82.  Clem.  Alex.  Pottcri,  p.  1 5.  Hoeck,  Kreta, 
i  178 ;  lit  188,  sq. 

"*  Qbillany,  Menschenopfer  der  Hebriier,  p.  224.  853.  435"  ^  528" '. 

**  JuL  Finnicus,  ib.  p.  14,  "  Omnia  per  ordincm  fecientes  quae  puer  moriens  aut 
^  snt  passQS  est."  Yoss,  in  his  Mythologische  Forschungen,  iii.  31,  would  make 
ike  trail  symbol  of  the  Phrygian  Sabazius  a  derivative  from  the  Jehovah  of  Jero- 
mb! 

"  Oipb.  H.  vii.  18. 
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and  likewise  as 

"  DionysuB  Zeus,  father  of  sea  and  land,  all-generating  Sim.'*'' 

In  this  latter  character,  too,  he  might  as  readily  coalesce  inth 
tlie  Sun-god  Apollo,  whose  original  worship  brought  to  Delphi 
from  ''  the  ancient  gardens  of  Phcebus  beyond  the  confines  of 
night  and  the  inverted  slope  of  heaven,"'*  was  by  the  Doriani 
subsequently  imported  into   Crete  *^.     The   Greeks  spoke  of 
foreign  religions  after  the  analogy  of  their  own,  confoundiiiig 
the   local   gods   of  their  colonies  with  the  nearest  Homeac 
approximation.     Many  Asiatic  deities  were  thus  absorbed  ia 
Greek  equivalents ;  Mopsus  is  son  of  Apollo,  as  Saipedon  and 
Rhadamanthus   of  Zeus,    and  Branchus,  whose   mother  wai 
pregnant  of  the  sun,  and  who  suddenly  disappeared  from  among 
mcn^",  is  to  be  identified  with  the  eventual  occupant  of  the 
Didymsean   temple   only   as  the    Hyacinthus   of  Amyckd  or 
Delphic  Dionysus**'  could  blend  with  the  immortal  whose  effigy 
was  placed  beside  their  tombs.     The  arrangement  of  gods  tfaoi 
became  a  process  of  synthesis  as  well  as  analysis ;  and  as  in 
reference  to  their  ultimate  significancy  they  may  be  said  to 
approximate   like   branches   of  a   single   root,    or  like  many 
streams  springing  from  one  sky  and  flowing  to  the  same  sea, 
in  another  view  they  fall  asunder  in  regard  to  the  local  wor- 
ships wliich  tliey  were  individually  made  to  absorb,  each  deity 
being  the  Hellenic  class-name  for  a  separate  head  of  assortment 
and  reference.     When  by  this  process  the  attributes  of  earlier 
gods  had  been  respectively  absorbed  in  Zeus  and  in  ApoDo, 
these  two  personifications  threatened  in  turn  to  absorb  each 
other,  when  the  natal  city  of  Zeus  came  under  the  concurrent 
dominion  of  the  god  of  the  Dorians*"',  and  the  two  powers 
were  said  to  have  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  island'". 

"  Orph.  Frag.  7. 

••  Soph.  ap.  Strabon.  riL  295,  i.  e.  the  Hyperboreans. 

•'  Muller,  Dor.  ••  Schol.  Stat.  Theb.  viH.  198. 

"  Philochorus,  Prag.  22,  p.  387.  Didot.     Hoeck,  Kreta,  iil  188. 

•«  Muller,  Dor.  i.  227. 

••'  Cicero,  de  N.  D.  iii.  23,  p.  615,  Creuz. 
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The  oompeddon  may  represent  the  Bunilarity  of  the  (^oda  oh 
well  ofl  the  rivalry  of  their  respective  worshippers.  The  "  far- 
dsrong"  lynx-eyed  god'",  the  "Triophthftlmic"  lender  of  the 
retnmiiig  Hernclidffi  is  nearly  related  to  the  wide  heholding 
hnshsad  of  Europa'";  both  nre  fathers  of  the  Gracea'",  both 
wield  the  iEgis  and  the  thiiuderbolt "°.  The  BeemiDg  rivalry 
of  the  two  conceptions  was  amicably  adjusted  by  associating 
them  together  ns  father  and  son,  ajid  according  to  a  custom 
often  obaorvable  of  nitempiing  to  explain,  as  it  were,  a  foreign 
pantheic  eymbol  to  the  eye  by  on  accumulation  of  several  Ho- 
meric analogues,  their  worship  was  frequently  united.  It  was,  for 
instance,  impossible  to  say  which  of  tbo  two  waa  original  owner 
of  the  flonctiiary  of  the  Branehidie"",  whetlier  the  Clarian 
oracle  might  not  have  once  more  properly  belonged  to  Diony- 
sBs'"  or  Zeus'"',  whetlier  even  the  Mouse-God  of  "Chryse" 
might  not  Jiave  had  a  more  general  meaning  than  that  imphed 
in  the  common  rendering  of  tlio  Homeric  Smintheus"".  There 
ma  an  Argive'",  an  Arcadian  Apollo'"  before  the  Dorians, 
■nd  the  Cretan  lover  of  Acacalhs  who  passed  under  the  same 
name"'  may  have  been  a  local  divinity  associated  with  Brito- 

•■  Oiylui,  Apollod.  ii.  8.  3,  i. 

"•  Hn.  Tbeog.  SOT.     Pant.  ti.  SSI. 

■"  Hi*),  XT.  S2(l.    Apollod,  ii.  20.  2.     UwhoW,  Vorluil]*,  i.  299,  ranirki  thai 
•qoivaltat  prriotiiflntioiu  of  the  Uranuo  Deilj  ue  idratltiiid  bj  the  pounainn  iit 

"•  Sleph.    BjTi.  "Didyma."      Mallsr,  Dor.  i.  270.     Callimachi  Fmgm.      Bluuif. 
S6,  p.  ISS. 

'"  JCnpsii,  ApuUod.  iii.  7.     Paul.  lii.  3.  I. 
"*  ilclu-Clariui.     EusMthiua  to  Dionyi.  p.  444. 

>■  Clomp.  1  Sum.  Ti,  18,  lUid  tbe  nntion  cornecling  the  gnd  of  the  anderworld 
(Cbryw^Plnlo  or  P!ut.i»)  with  the  idm  of  ivmlth.     Plulatch,  Sjnipi...  i»,  C.  2.  6. 
Pngm.  l^nisl.  446.    Ariitoph.  Plut  737.    Whrn  Ohrj-ses,  >nii  of  ApoUo  Smin- 
ItM&a  ind  Chryseii,  claim*  brollierhood  willi  Orpstci,  his  futher  bccomsi  psnilljled 
with  Agunemnon,  i.  <.  Ihu  Csmn  or  Acbusn  Zcua. 
■"  Pwu.ii.  IB.  3, 
I       •"  lb.  Till  SB.  6.    Comp.  the  matiiicci  collected  b;  UuUcr  to  pnire  (bit  ApoUa 
H^^Bduivelj  p.  220  doIk^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^■w.  I.  Id.  3  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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martis,  and  corresponding  perhaps  more  nearly  with  the  Pelas- 
gian  consort  of  Penelope  or  Persephone"*.     Crete,  however, 
was  properly  the  isle  of  Zeus"*,  as   Delos   and  Delphi  the 
favoured  seats  of  Apollo.     The  place  of  the  Cretan  Apollo  had 
originally  been  filled  by  Zeus.     But  when  Crete  as  well  as 
Peloponnesus  had  been  occupied  by  "  Heraclidse,"  these  Dorian 
worsliippers  of  Apollo  carried  with  them  the  religion  inherited 
from  their  fastnesses  on  Parnassus"*,  yet  without  displadng 
the  more  ancient  traditions  of  the  island.     Zeus  was  already  a 
Greek  conception  which  in  Crete  had  preserved  a  more  im- 
posing breadth  only  perhaps  in  consequence  of  its  local  isola* 
tion,  and  Minos,  if  not  properly  Hellenic,  had  at  least  the 
reputation   of  having  wrested   the  empire  of  the   seas  from 
foreigners,  and  vested  it  in  a  race  of  Pelasgic  affinity.    The 
conquest  effected  by  the  Dorians  was  attended  with  poUtical 
results  similar  to  those  consequent  on  their  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Greece.     The  former  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  vas- 
salage, but  were  allowed  to  continue  their  ancient  customs  w 
far  as  they  were  not  unfavourable  to  the  usurpation  of  the  new 
settlers"'.     The  distinctions  of  privilege  and  caste  commonlj 
resulting  from  conquest,  and  which  lonians  had  established  in 
Attica,  and  Acheeans  in  Peloponnesus,  may  have  already  pre- 
vailed to  some  extent  in  Crete  before  the  more  rigid  demar- 
cations of  the  Dorians"^;   but  the  notion  of  Dorian  polity 
being  wholly  derivative   from   the  Cretan"',   arose  from  the 
absurdity  of  attributing  the  abrupt  origination  of  that  pohty  to 
Lycurgus,  /.  e.  the  human  personage  so  named  who  was  sixth 
in  descent  from  Procles"**,  in  defiance  of  the  wise  saying  of  die 
lawgiver  who,  when  complimented  upon  having  established  a 

'*'  Hermes.     Paus.  viii.  68.  2. 

"♦  Virg.  ^neid,  iii.  104.     Dion  vs.  P.  v.  501.     Comp.  Diod.  y.  77,  where  ^ 
historian  discovers  an  Artemis  "  Cresia/'  but  no  Cretan  Apollo. 

"*  Stnibo,  ix.  417.     Eustathius,  Schol.  to  Odyss,  xix.  176,  p.  1861,  line  19. 

"•  Aristot.  Polit  ii.  S*'. 

>"  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  8;  vii.  9. 

"«  Strabo,  x.  281.  284.  Teh. 

"*  The  father  of  the  first  Cretan  colonist  having  been  the  contemporary  of  Prodei. 
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perfect  system  of  laws,  replied,  "  I  may  know  perhaps  what  are 
l>e8t^  but  I  proposed  only  those  which  were  possible."  '*®  In 
connecting  their  institutions  with  the  local  authority  of  Minos, 
the  Dorians  only  subscribed  to  the  general  feeling  that  all  law 
is  of  divine  appointment,  and  in  the  desire  to  adopt  this  time- 
honoured  name  into  tlieir  own  genealogies  without  infringing 
his  relationship  to  Zeus,  they  now,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
invented  the  story  of  an  ancient  Dorian  colonist*'*,  as  appro- 
priate author  of  Doric  institutions,  who  in  bygone  times  had 
migrated  from  the  cradle"*  of  the  Pelasgic  and  Doric  races, 
and  adopted  the  astronomical  gods  of  Crete  for  his  children 
and  successors'".  Minos  and  Zeus  henceforth  became  Dorian, 
the  birth  of  the  latter  was  transferred  from  Cnossus  to  the 
Dorian  metropolis,  Lyctus,  and  a  second  Minos,  son  for 
a  similar  reason  of  Lyctus  or  Lycastus,  holding,  like  Pel  ops, 
the  sceptre  of  Zeus,  became  inlieritor  of  all  the  better  aspects 
of  the  first)  who  in  his  periodical  communications  with  the 
Deity  was  made  to  observe  the  ancient  Doric  cycle  perpetuated 
•mong  the  customs  of  the  Spartan  kings  ^^*.     But  in  all  their 

»•  ProcL  in  Tinue.  25'>. 

***  "  Teatanns  or  Tecsapbua,  son  of  Dorns."     Andron  in  Steph.  Byz.  voc.  Aat^t*f. 
'"  Thetialy. 

"^  Hdeck,  Kreta,  ii.  36.  iq.  Bat  though  the  tradition  in  the  sense  of  a  Dorian 
cdony  may  be  fictitious,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  wholly  a  gratuitous  in- 
ttntioUf  since  tome  such  movement  of  Pelaspjans  may  very  possibly  have  occurred 
b  ante-hiftoric  times.  Comp.  Herod,  vii.  171.  Diod.  v.  80.  The  name  Teuta- 
lUM  giren  by  Diodoms  (iv.  60),  otherwise  written  Tccsaphus  or  Ccrcaphns  (Eusta- 
4iiu  to  Odyst.  zix.  172,  p.  1861),  was  Pelasgian.  Iliad,  ii.  843.  ApoUod.  ii. 
i.  4.     Hellanicns  in  Dionys.  L  28.     Sturz.  Fragm.  76,  p.  108. 

*••  On  the  word  "imar^,"  Odyss.  xix.  179,  comp.  Schol.  Amhros.  to  Od. 
SiL267.  Hoeck,  Kreta,  i.  248;  ii.  120,  sq.  Miiller,  Orchom.  215.  Plutarch, 
life  of  Agis,  and  de  Defect.  14.  21.  Censorin.  de  D.  N.  ch.  18.  It  seems,  how- 
•TeTj  that  the  lunar-solar  Ennacteris  commemorated  not  only  in  the  mythi  uf 
ApoUo,  but  in  those  of  the  Aloids,  and  particularly  of  the  pursuit  of  Brito- 
ttutis  (the  moon)  by  Minos,  (Hoeck,  i.  246.  Cullim.  II.  Dian.  193),  was  by  no 
tteani  peculiar  to  the  Dorians,  but  to  be  found  also  among  the  lonians  (comp. 
Hymn  ApolL  Del  104)  and  the  northern  tribes  generally.     Comp.   Gesenius  to 
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wanderings  the  Dorians  looked  back  from  their  distant  set- 
tlements to  Delphi  as  the  metropolis  of  their  state  and  their 
religion^'*;  there  Lycurgus  procured  for  his  laws  the  dime 
sanction  given  in  Crete  by  Zeus  to  Minos  *'^  the  Delphian  or 
Delphinian  god  accompanied  their  colonies,  and  without  any 
real  contest  became  associated  in  Crete  with  Zeus.      It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  old  times  of  Cretan  maritime  ascendancy  a 
foundation"^  may  have  been  laid  for  the  tradition  that  the 
first  Olympic  games  were  instituted  by  "  Curetes "  out  of  Crete, 
and  that  the  precedent  of  all  succeeding  contests  was  there 
enacted  in  the  struggle  of  Zeus  against  Cronus**",  and  in  a  re- 
petition  of  his  victory  over  the  Titans,    the  "  wf ori pw  9iOi" 
upon  Grecian  soil.     But  the  legend  which  brought  a  colony  of 
Cretans  to  preside  as  priests  over  the  Delphic  oracle  in  all 
probability  arose  out  of  the  pilgrimages  and  sacred  missions  to 
the   central  Apollinic  sanctuary  prevalent  among  all  Dorian 
colonies,  and  partly  from  a  reactionary  influence  of  the  Cretan 
priestly  order  of  *'  Curetes,"  constituting,  it  would  seem,  do^ 
to  late  times  a  priestly  incorporation  skilled  in  the  lore  of 
lustrations  and  atonement,  and  of  which  Epimenides  and  Tha- 
letas  were  members *'*.     It  was  probably  tlie  frision  of  the  old 
Zeus-religion  with  that  of  Dionysus*""  and  Apollo  among  these 
later  Curetes  which  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  Orpheus  being 
a  pupil  of  the  Idsei  Dactyli  ***  or  of  Rhadaraanthus,  and  about 
Pythagoras  and  Onomacritus  being  personally  initiated  in  the 

•■*  Find.  Isthra.  vii.  18.     Hcrod.  vii.  169.     Paus.  iii.  1.  5;  iii.  2.  4. 

*'*  Minos  being  Zwffo/*ohrnt,  and  Lycurgus  Apollo.  Nemetius  de  K.  H. 
ch.  39.     Plato,  Laws,  i.  1. 

•'^  Gomp.  on  the  ancient  connection  between  Crete  and  Peloponnetos,  Di*"» 
iii.  232.     Odyss.  xiii.  274 ;  xvu.  523 ;  xix.  191.     H.  ApoUo,  Pyth.  292. 

*'•  Paus.  V.  7 ;  viii.  2. 

'=■•  Plutarch,  Vit.  Solon.  12.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  115.  Eurip.  Baccha,  120.  Ott 
tenses,  Fr.  2.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  Curctan  college  at  Bphesu.  Sti>bo> 
xiv.  640. 

»*»  Eurip.  Bacchae,  122.     Frag.  Cretenses,  2. 

>="  Diod.  V.  64.  The  Idaei  Dactyli  being  often  confounded  with  Curetes.  f'^ 
phyr.  vit.  Pyth.  p.  17  (32,  Kiessling).     Hoeck,  iii.  297.  299.  325. 
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Idnan  grotto.  It  was  they  from  whom  proceeded  the  oracular 
Yoico  attributed  to  Polyidus*'^  and  in  whose  hands  the  old 
orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus  assumed  the  forms  of  mysteries  ^'^ 
bat  whose  more  open  and  undisguised  treatment  of  tlie  forms 
of  Nature-worship  combined  with  the  local  claim  to  nil  the 
descendants  of  tlie  father  of  the  gods^'^  systematised  in  volu- 
minoas  treatises,  prepared  the  way  for  the  profimo  applications 
of  the  Euhemerists*'^.  The  earliest  Delphic  religion  seems  to 
haye  been  a  sun-worship,  founded  at  the  Corycian  cave  by 
Ooretas ;  the  sanctuary  grew  from  a  rudo  hut  into  a  symbolical 
▼ault  of  brass  '*^  and  ultimately  became  a  fabric  of  stone  reared 
by  the  divine  architects  descended  from  Apollo  or  Zeus*"". 
Themis,  or  Titanic  Earth,  mother  of  Nature  tmd  of  the  gods****, 
first  presided  over  the  oracle  which  she  afterwards  consigned  to 
the  son  of  Latona"",  who  in  the  Homeric  hymn  takes  posses- 
sion of  it  by  way  of  the  Athenian  thcoris  through  CEnoe"\ 
Delphi,  reverenced  by  lonians  as  well  as  Doritms,  might  be 
said  when  Crete  became  its  religious  dependent***,  to  be  the 
national  sanctuary  of  Greece,  the  principal  depository  of  its 
standard  mythi.  There  Apollo  destroyed  the  dragon,  and  it 
was  there  too  that  Cronus  was  forced  by  Zeus  to  reproduce 
what  he  had  concealed,  and  first  of  all,  tlio  antiquated  symbol 
of  his  own  worship  "'.  llecognising  in  the  countries  they  suc- 
oessively  visited  a  repetition  of  ideas  hke  tlieir  own,  tlie  Greeks 

*"  ApoUod.  iii.  3.    Hence  the  proverb,  Kooanratt  ^rtfiei,  mi>aning  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecj. 

"*  Hence  the  idea  of  Zeus  dancing.     Athenae.  i.  19. 
«  Diod.  8.  V.  77.    Hoeck,  iii.  307. 
'»  Creiiz.8.  i.  115;  iii.  U3. 

*^*  "  XmXmus  w^awtf^     Pausanias,  x.  5,  compares  with  it  the  temple  of  M.  Chal- 
daeca,  or  Tanlt  of  Danai  at  Sparta.     Comp.  Iliad,  i.  426. 

*"  Hymn.  Apoll.  206.     Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  508.     Steph.  voc.  Delphi.     Pans. 
ix.  S7.  8 ;  L  11.    Strabo,  ix.  421. 
»*  Pind.  Nem.  vi.  3.     He«.  Theog.  117.     Soph.  Antig.  338. 
*=•  -fischyl.  Bum,  7.     Paui.  viii.  5  ;  x.  6.     Nitaach  to  Odyw.  ii.  68,  p.  77. 
»*  Strabo,  ix.  3 

'*'  Plutarch,  TheMus,  16.     Qustt.  Gnec.  35. 
'"  Hci.  Theog. . 
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seem  to  have  treated  Crete  as  they  afterwards  did  Egypt 
They  were  disposed  in  their  admiration  to  consider  the  newly 
discovered  as  aboriginal,  the  old  as  derivative ;  they  adopted 
Minos,  as  they  had  already  in  Peloponnesus  adopted  .£acii8 
and  Agamemnon  *^',  and  in  the  tradition  which  received  at 
Delphi  reappears  in  Hesiod,  Zeus  receives  his  birth  in  a 
Dorian  town.  Cretan  religion  thus  became  a  conjoint  worship 
of  Apollo  and  of  Zeus,  or  rather  of  the  supreme  power  repre- 
sented by  the  sun,  and  under  this  symbol  comprehending  the 
chief  attributes  of  both  ^^.  Apollo  was  the  sun,  and  the  son 
was  Zeus'**.  One  of  the  earliest  Delphian  temples  was  com- 
posed of  the  spoils  of  those  bees  who  nourished  the  sovereign 
of  heaven  in  the  Dicteean  cavern  '**,  and  the  Curetes,  the  chil- 
dren of  Apollo,  guarded  the  infant  Zeus  through  the  hazards  of 
his  Cretan  birth  "^  The  original  triad  of  the  Muses,  daugh- 
ters of  Uranus  or  Zeus  ***,  and  presided  over  by  Apollo,  are  the 
'*  Aioff  'A^fjLovta"  the  sacred  chorus  of  his  father,  and  his  pro- 
phetic office  is  only  a  deputed  ministration  which  he  holds  as 
dispenser  of  the  oracles  of  Zeus**',  the  ultimate  source  of  Del- 
phic inspiration.  Zeus  when  thus  established  at  Delphi  in  the 
person  of  his  son,  might  be  said  to  have  married  his  second 
wife  in  its  presidential  Themis,  the  mother  of  the  Muses  or 
Horce**',  as  in  numberless  other  alliances  he  was  mode  under 
the  symbol  of  parentage  to  embrace  every  aspect  of  nature. 

•"  Find.  01.  viii.  40. 

^**  The  presence  of  the  Deity  being  everywhere  compared  to  a  manifeitatioii  oi 
the  scarce  of  light.     iEschyl.  Choeph.  948. 

'"  Orphic  H.  vii.  13;  xxxiii.  8.  21 ;  Frag.  28.  10.  FrocL  in  Tumb.  tL  12, 
p.  376. 

"•  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  161.     Faus.  x.  5. 

"7  Schol.  Lycophr.  v.  78. 

»«  Paus.  ix.  29. 

^**  '*  9r»fefi^»f<"  iBschyl.  Eumcnid.  xvii.  664.  668.  Bothe.  Seir.  ad  Md. 
iii.  251.  Schol.  Soph.  (Ed.  R.  161.  498.  Creia.  S.  iii.  193».  -Bachyl.  Piag. 
Sat  i.  2.  Those  oracles  which  were  as  dark  by  day  as  by  night.  JBachyL 
Choeph.  802. 

»«»  Hes.  Theog.  901.  Comp.  Faus.  ix.  29.  Diod.  i.  16.  Flat,  de  Defect.  21. 
JEschyl.  Suppl.  Bothe.  331. 
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The  attribute  of  prophecy  which  he  deputed  to  Apollo  was  not 
founded  solely  on  his  representing  the  "  all-seeing,  all-hearing 
Bun,"  but  upon  the  higher  notion  of  Pantheistic  omniscience, 
which  may  have  been  inherited  from  the  forests  of  Epirus  or 
transplanted  firom  the  shores  of  Asia.  Poetry  and  philosophy 
served  only  to  give  different  forms  of  expression  to  the  same 
immemorial  sentiment  which,  through  the  treatment  of  art 
receding  firom  its  universaUty,  lost  in  intellectual  compass  what 
it  gained  in  distinctness.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  ori- 
ginal feeling  was  preserved  only  in  the  most  ancient  symbols, 
SQch  as  the  scarabaeus  pointing  out  the  '^  great  Dodonaean 
parent  and  artificer,""*  as  the  all-generating  ungenerated 
caase'",  and  the  triform  or  triophthalmic  statues  of  Argolis  and 
Corinth"*,  exhibiting  his  triple  dominion  over  time  and  space. 
And  if  Zeus  was  Triopian  or  Triophtlialmic,  so  also  was  his 
son  or  correlative  Apollo"*.  Apollo  again  was  akin  to  the 
Nomian  Pan"*,  the  "^affJfoj  of  Rhea,"  and  foster-brother  of 
Zeus***.  In  die  person  of  Zeus  every  element  and  every  deity 
are  united  "^ ;  his  mythical  brethren,  the  autocrats  of  the  sea 
and  shades,  were  felt  to  be  repetitions  of  himself"".  It  was 
not  without  reason  that  Arcadia  and  many  other  places  "*  dis- 
puted with  Crete  the  honour  of  his  birth  *°*',  for  the  seemingly 
new  deity  was  only  a  reproduction  of  the  Pelasgian  or  Lycsean 
Pantheism  under  a  new  form.  When  the  starry  Atlas  is  placed 
under  his  feet  upon  the  blue  parapet  surrounding  the  base  of 

"»  Pind.  Fragm.  Incert.  19.     Creuz.  S.  iii.  197. 

u>  PhOottrat  Heroic  ii.  19.     Creuz.  S.  i.  23. 

u*  Pannn.  iL  2  and  24;  viii.  46.  2.     Miiller,  Dor.  i.  68.     Comp.  Iliad,  xv.  189. 

»**  Herod.  L  144.     Hymn,  Apollo,  P.  33. 

^  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  1100.     Schol.  ^schyl.  Agam.  56. 

«  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  189.     Eratosth.  27. 

"^  Mtchjl  Frag.  Inc.  86  or  845. 

1*  ^Khyl.  Suppl.  228.  728.  Bothe.    Soph.  (Ed.  Colon.  1606.    Paus.  ii.  24.  5; 
til  21.  8.     Creuz.  Symb.  iii.  259,  260. 

"•  Ai  Thebea  (Tzetzei  to  Lycophr.  1194),  Meigenia,  the  Troad,  Lydia,  &c. 
■•  Paoi.  It.  33;  yiii.  38.     Comp.  Schol.  ApoUon.  iii.  134.     Schol.  Pind.  01. 
▼.42. 
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his  Olympian  statue***,  we  are  reminded  that  in  his  allotmeiit 
of  supremacy  he  only  retained  the  eethereal  dominion  which  he 
originally  possessed  as  Homeric  parent  of  Aphrodite,  who  in 
Hesiod  is  daughter  of  Uranus.  Athene  shared  with  him  the 
office  of  thunderer,  which  he  continued  to  hold  as  ©thereal'", 
and  even  deities  most  unUke  him  in  their  couYentional  per- 
sonality betray  incidental  affinities  inevitable  supposing  their 
ultimate  parallehsm.  Dionysus  is  /3f oftioj,  ("  Zeus,  EptP^ofiog), 
the  thunderer,  **  God  the  Supreme,  inferior  to  none,""*  the  old 
oracular  Silenus,  father  of  Apollo,  and  leader  of  the  Muses'**. 
The  fire  which  earth  received  or  stole  from  heaven  belonged 
not  only  to  Hepheestus  but  to  Zeus*®*,  and  the  long  line  of  the 
Achaean  descendants  of  Hermes  was  referred  to  the  same 
source  ***.  The  fiction  which  made  the  subordinate  gods,  sach 
as  Apollo  and  Dionysus,  his  children  *®^  was  a  poetical  expres- 
sion of  the  real  metaphysical  connexion  between  these  deriva- 
tives and  himself.  If  Pausanias  saw  in  Arcadia***  the  statae 
of  Zeus  by  Polycletus  invested  with  the  thyrsus  and  other 
Bacchic  attributes,  the  tauriform  god  ushered  into  existence  by 
the  thunder  showers  of  spring**',  nursed  by  the  Dodonsean 
nymphs  '^^  and  recovering  his  reason  at  the  oracular  shrine  of 
his  father'^',  is  only  a  specific  form  of  the  prohfic  genins  of 
humidity,  the  vernal  Zeus  of  Juvenal  *^^  wedded  either  to 
Maia,  or  Dione  *^*,  whose  riches  were  represented  in  Cadmean 
genealogy  by  the  kindred  name  of  Polydorus  and  in  Thes- 
protia  by  the  horn  of  the  bull-god  Achelous.     When  Ennius*'* 

'«•  Paua.  V.  11.  2. 

'«  Welcker,  Tril.  279.     ^schyl.  Bum.  825. 

»*'  Eurip.  Bacchaj,  706. 

'•'  Guigniaut,  R.  iii.  237.     Eurip.  v.  supr.  1072.  1078. 

'•"'  Hes.  Works,  51.     Iliad,  i.  593. 

'«  Iliad,  ii.  102.  '-^  .Eschyl.  Cho€ph.  778. 

•"  viii.  31.  2.  '•»  Zii/f  xetrettfiaTtig. 

»7'>  Pherecyd.  Sturz.  109.  111.     Creuz.  iii.  78.  96. 

»7'  Hyg.  P.  A.  ii.  23. 

'^2  Sat.  V.  78.     PauR.  v.  ch.  22.  4.  '73  Volcker,  U.  S.  82. 

"*  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  25,  p.  306,  Creuz. 
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and  Euripides"*,  and,  earlier  than  either,  Pherccydes,  speak  of 
ZeoB  as  tlie  all-encircling  eetlier,  an  idea  wliich  passed  into  a 
common  phrase"*,  the  epic  son  of  Cronus  is  correctly  felt  to 
be  one  with  the  mystic  "  son  of  heaven,"  "^  or  rather  liimself  to 
be  the  firmament  or  Uranus  of  the  ancient  Persitin''",  repre- 
sented under  a  symbol  borrowed  perhaps  from  Scythian 
habits"",  and  insensibly  becoming  separated  from  what  was 
eyentually  discovered  to  be  only  Ids  envelopment  or  dwelling. 
And  when  in  the  celebrated  verses  sagaciously  referred  by 
Plutarch  to  the  Theologers  who  preceded  Thales**^  Zeus  is 
described  as  the  "  vriyn  Trviyuv,"  the  source  9(  sources,  the  pan- 
theistic aggregate  of  nature,  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end, 
the  androgynous  principle  of  whom  sun  and  moon  are  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  tlie  historical  or  mythical  deities  poetically  but 
not  really  distinguished  from  him  *"*,  it  might  be  urged  that 
this  enlarged  conception  was  a  late  refinement  upon  the  heroic 
or  Homeric,  if  Homer  himself  had  not  given  unquestionable 
evidence  of  its  antiquity  by  occasionally  liimself  withdrawing 
the  veil  of  humanising  imagery  which  hides  the  father  of  all 
gods  "greater  even  than  Oceanus," ****  whom  the  combined 
powers  of  nature  are  unable  to  displace"*'.  But  the  process 
through  which  the  pantheistic  god  hud  been  transformed  into 
the  personal  was  attended  with  inevitable  contradictions,  and 
the  wish  to  recombino  the  unravelled  attributes  of  Deity  into 
one  sublime  whole  was  thwarted  by  the  coarse  physical  imagery 
with  which  it  had  become  connected.  Hence  the  Zeus  of 
Homer,  hke  that  of  Hesiod,  is  an  array  of  tmtitheses,  com- 
bining strength  with  weakness,  wisdom  with  folly,  universal 

"*  Frag.  Incert  1. 

"•  "  Sub  Jove  frigido,"  or  "  Malus  Jupiter/'  for  bad  weather. 
"'  Cic.  N.D.  iii.  21.     -ffiwhyl.  Frng.  31. 
"»  Herod,  vil  8. 

**•  Comp.  Herod,  iv.  23.     Pherccyd.  Sturz.  p.  46. 

»»  Dc  Defect.  Orac.  ch.  48,  and  called  by  Tlato,  Laws,  i v.  716°,  a  "  vuXaite 
^•yf."     M'uller,  Mytliol.  p.  316. 

*•'  Aristotle  dc  Muudo,  7.     Orph.  II.  7  aud  11.     Fmg.  6,  7. 

•••  Iliad,  xxi.  195.  '"  Iliad,  viii.  20.  450. 
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parentage  with  narrow  family  limitation,  omnipotent  control 
over  events  with  submission  to  a  superior  destiny***,  destiny,  a 
name  by  means  of  which  tlie  theological  problem  was  cast 
back  into  the  original  obscurity  out  of  which  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  have  proved  themselves  as  incapable  of  rescuing 
it,  as  the  efforts  of  a  fly  caught  in  a  spider's  web  to  do  more 
than  increase  its  entanglement. 


§26. 

GREEK   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  great  aim  of  reason  is  to  generalise ;  to  discover  unity 
in  multiphcity,  order  in  apparent  confusion ;  to  separate  firom 
the  accidental  and  transitory  the  stable  and  universal.  We 
are  said  to  understand  a  thing  when  we  can  account  for  it : 
that  is,  when  we  can  refer  it  to  some  intelligible  standard, 
or  see  in  it  the  working  of  some  principle  through  which 
it  blends  with  what  we  knew  before.  In  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  and  the  vague  but  almost  intuitive  perception  of 
a  general  uniformity  of  plan  among  endless  varieties  of 
operation  and  form,  arise  those  solemn  and  reverential  feelings 
which,  if  accompanied  by  intellectual  activity,  may  eventually 
ripen  into  philosophy.  The  inductive  pliilosophy  is  but  an 
attempt  to  make  this  general  uniformity  intelligible  by  dissect- 
ing it,  and  by  reducing  each  of  its  elementary  constituents  to 
some  principle  which,  when  discovered,  takes  its  place  in 
science  as  an  empirical  or  ultimate  law.  But  the  idea  of  the 
universal  preceded  the  recognition  of  any  system  for  its  ex- 
planation ;  it  was  felt  rather  than  understood,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  grand  conception  on  wliioh  all  philosophy  rests, 
received  through  deliberate  investigation  that  analytical  de- 
velopment which  might  properly  entitle  it  to  the  name.     The 

'•*  Mmier,  Mythol.  Trans,  p.  187  :  Iliad,  i.  534 ;  viii.  69 ;  xv.  197 ;  xxiL  209. 
Creua.  S.  iii.  lUO. 
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sentiment,  when  first  observed  by  the  self-conscious  mind,  was, 
like  all  things  unaccountable  and  remote,  ascribed  to  inspira- 
tion. "  It  was  a  divine  gift  communicated  to  mankind  by 
some  Prometheus,  or  by  those  ancients  who  lived  nearer  to  the 
Gods  than  our  degenerate  selves."  *  The  endeavour  to  grapple 
with  the  aggregate  uniformity  without  decomposing  it,  or  to 
decompose  it  solely  through  the  imagination,  produced  not 
philosophy  but  rehgious  poetry.  Eager  to  unlock  the  universe 
by  a  master-key,  and  to  embrace  all  varieties  of  phenomena  in 
one  comprehensive  generahsation,  the  mind  deduced  from  its 
first  experiences  the  notion  of  a  general  cause  or  antecedent, 
which  it  called  Zeus,  or  God.  This  inference,  however  im- 
portant a  step  towards  the  elevation  of  man's  moral  being, 
amoonted  intellectually  only  to  the  statement  of  a  theorem 
which  was  obscure  in  proportion  to  its  generality.  It  ex- 
plained all  things  but  itself;  it  was  a  vera  causa,  but  an  in- 
comprehensible one.  Ages  had  to  pass  before  the  nature  of 
the  theorem  could  be  rightly  appreciated,  and  before  men  ac- 
knowledging the  first  cause  to  be  an  object  of  faith  rather 
than  science,  were  contented  to  confine  their  researches  to 
those  nearer  relations  of  existence  and  succession  wliich  are 
really  within  the  reach  of  their  faculties.  The  newly  aweikened 
intellect,  elated  with  its  own  powers  and  discoveries,  deserted 
the  real  for  a  hastily  formed  ideal  world,  and  the  imagination 
usurped  the  place  of  reason  in  attempting  to  put  a  construc- 
tion on  the  most  general  and  indefinite  of  conceptions,  by 
transmuting  its  symbols  into  reahties,  and  by  substantialising 
it  under  a  thousand  arbitrary  forms.  When  these  forms  had 
become  permanently  fixed  as  creations  of  art,  they  were  already, 
in  great  measure,  separated  from  the  faith  or  reverential  feeling 
in  which  they  originated.  The  old  problem  had  to  be  resumed, 
but  the  resumption  was,  in  many  respects,  only  a  repetition  of 
the  old  procedure.  The  same  feeling  which,  in  earUer  times, 
had  given  birth  to  tlie  idea  of  Zeus,  first  as  a  pantheistic  mys- 

'  Plato,  Phileb.  16. 
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tery,  afterwards  as  a  personified  indiyidual,  again  produced  the 
notional! ties  of  transcendental  pliilosophy,  clothed,  indeed,  in 
more  argumentative  forms  of  language,  but  equally  claiming 
superstitious  deference,  and   reposing  ultimately  on  views  of 
nature  scarcely  more  profound  than  those  revealed  to  the  ear- 
liest symbolists.     The  poetical  religion  of  Greece   had  be^ 
an  aftergrowth  of  its  hieratic  thoughts ;  and  to  the  same  source 
may  be  traced  the  philosophy  with  which  the  poetical  creations 
eventually  came  into  collision.     Poetry  reposed  on  the  same 
basis  as  philosophy  ;  it  was  a  feeling  of  the  one  in  many ;  an 
attempt  to  grasp  the  universal,  which,  though  overlooking  im- 
portant differences  in  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  a  super- 
ficial class  of  resemblances,  seemed,  through  the  irresistible 
tendency  to   dramatise   and   personify*,   to   have  deliberately 
abandoned  the  unity  it  sought.     In  the  poetry  of  Homer,  a 
world  built,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fi'agments  and  ruins  of  an- 
other, the  idea  of  divine  unity  had  become,  as  in  nature,  ob- 
scured by  a  multifarious  symbolism.     The  feeling  to  which  his 
personifications  owed  their  origin  had  been  foi^tten ;  and  so 
complete  was  the  confusion,  that  the  poet  was  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  religion,  although  the  artificial  character 
of  his  creations,  for  instance  in  Deimos,  Phobus,  Hypnos,  &c., 
like  the  usurping  God  Dinus  of  comedy  *,  must  have  often  been 
obvious  to  himself.     Yet  the  idea  of  unity  was  obscured  rather 
than  extinguished,  and  Xenophnnes  appeared  as  an  enemy  of 
Homer,  only  because  he  more  emphatically  insisted  on   the 
monotheistic  element,  which  in  poetry  has  been  comparatively 
overlooked.     Philosophy,  the  eventual  rival  of  poetry,  was,  if 
not  its  offspring,  at  least  its  twin-brother,  collaterally  descended 
from  the  hieratic  systems  out  of  which  poetry  and  mythology 
arose.     Hence  the  saying  that  the  priests  were  the  predecessors 

'  Poetry  is  analysis  as  well  as  synthesis ;  "  it  may  at  pleasure  join  what  luUnre 
has  severed,  and  sever  that  which  nature  hath  joined ;  and  so  make  unlavfol 
matches  and  divorces  of  things."     Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  ii. 

■  Aristoph.  Clouds,  826. 
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of  the  philosophers*;  for  it  has  generally  happened,  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  world,  that  the  first  thinkers  have 
been  theological  mystics*.  Of  the  three  forms  of  religious 
discipline  distinguished  by  ScabvoIo  or  Varro ",  the  physical, 
the  poetical  or  mythic,  and  the  established  or  political,  and 
which  are  assigned  respectively  to  philosophers,  to  poets,  and 
to  legislators,  the  first  or  natural  system  belongs  equally  to  the 
theologian  and  to  the  philosopher ;  for  the  first  philosophy  was 
only  a  return  to  the  theolog}'  of  Nature,  in  which  argument,  in 
some  measure,  took  place  of  mere  imagery,  but  whose  pre- 
mises and  data  were  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  Both  in 
their  turn  claimed  to  be  oracles  of  pure  tnith,  rather  than 
efiiisions  of  imagination,  and  both  signally  failed  in  realising 
the  boast.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  correctly  the  measure 
of  that  appeal  to  the  reason  which  conferred  a  distinct  charac- 
ter in  the  infancy  of  philosophy.  Reason,  in  its  first  professed 
efibrts,  attempted  like  theology  the  hardest  problems ;  and  in 
trying  to  emulate  the  rapidity  of  the  imagination,  it  uncon- 
scioasly  became  its  dupe.  Like  poetry,  it  began  with  an 
examination  of  the  divine,  but  gave  to  it  a  different  expres- 
fdon^.  It  was,  however,  only  a  slight  difference  of  treatment 
through  which  the  religious  dogmas  of  antifjuity  were  made 
to  assume  the  guise  and  name  of  a  philosophy.  A  fi^eble  at- 
tempt at  originality,  a  superficial  appeal  from  traditional  dog- 

•  "  n^ir^vrcrif  ^iXact^tit  fttXayi.'*  Plut.  de  Aiiim.  Procr.  in  Tima*.  xxx^^ii. 
p.  1080.  Hemclitot  was  said  to  have  borrowed  from  Orpheus,  and  Anaxagonis 
from  Idniu.     Bnindis,  i.  p.  38. 

•  Eren  Parmenidcs  is  ranked  by  Plato  with  Hesiod,  as  a  thcologer,  or  cosmo- 
gonitt.  Karsten's  Parmen.  pp.  20,  21.  Plato,  Symp.  p.  196.  Plutarch,  Pyth. 
One.  18.     niog.  L.  ix.  9.  9. 

•  Plutarch  de  Plac.  0.  Amatorius,  p.  763.  Augustin  do  Civit.  iv.  27.  Qiescler's 
Church  Hist.  Introd.  i.  a.  13,  n.  11, 12. 

^  Yet  the  Ionian  epos  and  hymn  might  be  said  to  have,  in  some  respects,  liir- 
niafaed  the  formal  precedent  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  earliest  Ionian  ph}'sic8,  and 
the  Donan  lyric  and  gnomic  muse  to  have  been  the  conmiencement  of  ethics  and 
dialactict.  The  Attic  drama  blended  the  lyric  with  epic  action,  and  the  three  great 
departments  of  philosophy  were  united  in  the  schools  of  Athens. 
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mas  to  fact  and  nature,  was  probably  sufficient  in  the  person  of 
Thales*  to  convert  the  one  procedure  into  the  other.  Yet  the 
change  of  denomination  was  justified  by  a  real  revolution  in 
the  exercise  of  independent  thought ;  and  the  Ionian  ^'  sages" 
were  justly  deemed  to  have  originated  a  new  intellectual  era, 
because  their  speculations,  however  puerile  or  inconclusive  in 
themselves,  offered,  through  an  appeal  to  the  understanding, 
the  means  of  emancipation  from  theological  restraints,  and 
were  an  important  preparatory  training  for  higher  efforts  of 
thought.  They  adopted,  indeed,  much  from  an  older  wisdom; 
yet  not  as  dogmas  to  be  received  without  question,  but  as  sug- 
gestions to  be  examined,  and,  after  a  certain  fashion,  proved. 
Unnecessary  pains  have  been  taken  to  disconnect  the  career  of 
the  Ionian  physiologers  from  the  general  history  of  thought^ 
and  to  make  the  commencement  of  the  philosophy  of  (Jreece 
as  independent  of  external  parentage  as  the  Autochthones 
who  peopled  its  soil.  But  the  present  is  ever  the  growth  and 
consequence  of  the  past,  and  the  inherent  life  with  which  the 
lonians  endowed  their  universal  element  was  but  the  ensouled 
world  of  Pantheism,  a  reunion  of  the  elements  which  poetry 
had  parted  and  personified.  It  was  the  Eastern  dogma,  set 
fortli  in  the  argumentative  spirit  of  the  West  as  a  physical  pro- 
position. The  first  attempts  made  to  solve  argumentadvely 
the  problem  of  the  universe,  were  necessarily  under  the  same 
sensuous  influences  as  those  which  had  given  birth  to  sym- 
boHsm ;  for  the  mind  is  slow  to  learn  the  necessity  of  self- 
examination,  and  is,  of  course,  limited  in  the  search  after 
causes  to  the  sphere  of  its  own  consciousness.  All  philosophy 
is  an  effort  to  discover  reality;  and  in  every  school  of  philo- 
sophy, the  Ionian  as  well  as  Eleatic,  was  implied  a  doubt  as  to 

*  The  origin  of  philosophy  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Thales,  sometimes  to  Aoaxi- 
mander.  Aristot  Metaph.  i.  3.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  assume  any  era  of  c<nB- 
mencement,  since  the  first  philosophy  was  so  nearly  allied  to  theology.  Aristotle 
enumerates  three  stages  in  the  almost  insensible  change ;  the  "  mythical  poets  or 
theologers,"  the  "  fttfuyfunw"  and  the  **  li'  rnvtiulutt  Xty^trtt"  Metaph.  u.  4— 
13.4. 
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the  efficacy  of  the  senses  for  the  purpose.  But  the  doubt  T^as 
only  the  commencement  of  a  task  which  the  mind  was  as  yet 
impotent  to  perform.  Poetry  had  lost  unity  in  tlie  attempt  to 
decompose  it  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  senses  and  imagination ; 
the  first  philosophy  reasserted  unity,  but,  being  unequal  to  in- 
vestigate its  nature,  again  resigned  it  to  the  world  of  approxi- 
mate sensations,  and  became  bewildered  in  materialism.  The 
"  All "  was  considered  as  substance,  partaking  the  visible  and 
tangible  modifications  of  substance ;  yet  witli  this  difierence, 
that  while  all  objects  of  sense  have  a  beginning  and  an  end, 
the  conceptional  totality  or  first  element  was  made  some  re- 
finement of  matter  unchangeable  in  its  essence,  though  subject 
to  mutations  of  quality  and  form  in  an  eternal  succession  of 
seeming  decay  and  regeneration*.  This  first  principle,  or 
"  «fX»»,"  was  compared  to  water,  air,  or  fire,  as  each  speculator 
endeaTOured  to  refine  upon  tlie  doctrine  of  his  predecessor,  or 
was  influenced  by  a  difierent  class  of  theological  traditions^^. 

§  27. 

SEPARATION   OF  THE   MENTAL   FROM   THE    MATERIAL. 

The  Greek  poets,  as  well  as  the  early  philosophers,  had  felt 
the  universe  to  be  a  compound  of  the  mental  with  the  material ; 
but  with  the  former  the  life  of  nature  was  a  blind  necessity* ; 
while  the  development  of  its  intelligent  goveniment  came  to  be 
referred  to  a  race  of  personifications  in  whom  the  idea  of 
descent  replaced  that  of  cause,  or  of  pantheistic  evolution*. 

*  Arirt.  Metaph.  i.  3.  8. 

'*  Barth  wai  not  made  an  a^x*i>  apparently  on  account  of  its  inert  and  gross 
nature,  uitfl  it  became  an  "element**  in  the  system  of  Kmpcdocles.  Aristot 
Metaph.  i.  3.  S ;  iv.  8  ;  Tiii.  5. 

'  "X**"  «^y«^c##  «v«7Sfr."     Orph.  Argon.  12.     Plato,  Sympos.  413.  417. 

*  The  notion  of  generated  gods,  says  Heyne,  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  express- 
ing the  abstract  idea  of  cause.  Yet  a  more  obvious  way  of  doing  this  would  have 
been  by  the  words  ''making"  or  "forming;**  these,  howerer,  would  hare  been 
nninitad  to  express  that  aboriginal  feeling  of  natural  religion,  in  which  the  Deity 
wai  alwayi  conceiTed  aa  more  or  leu  mixed  up  or  identified  with  Nature. 

VOL.   I.  Z 
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In  the  philoBophical  systems  the  divine  activity'  was  restored 
without  subdivision  or  reservation  to  nature's  aggregate;  at 
first  as  a  mechanical  force  or  life,  afterwards  as  an  all-pe^ 
vading  soul  or  inherent  thought,  and,  lastly,  as  an  external 
directing  intelligence.  But  in  the  first  experimental  examina- 
tion of  those  natural  objects  which  had  hitherto,  ooncorraitly 
with  the  personifications  of  poetry,  been  esteemed  as  gods,  it 
was  their  substantial  and  visible  composition  which  attracted 
notice,  rather  than  the  intelligent  or  living  power  residing 
in  them ;  just  as  the  first  deified  personifications  of  nature  bor 
rowed  the  form  of  man,  without  much  aid  from  an  appreciation 
of  his  mental  faculties.  Hence  the  Ionian  revival  of  pantheism 
was  materialistic ;  the  moving  force  was  inseparable  from  a 
material  element,  a  subtle  yet  visible  ingredient^.  MetaphysioB 
were  mixed  up  with  physics' ;  and  as  theological  systems  had 
assumed  some  favourite  element  as  peculiarly  original  and 
divine,  so  the  philosophers  continued  to  seek  for  the  Chaos  or 
genetic  Oceanus  of  poetry  among  the  visible  things  of  natoie. 
Under  the  form  of  air  or  fire,  the  principle  of  life  was  asso- 
ciated with  its  most  obvious  material  machinery^.  Everything, 
it  was  said,  is  alive  and  full  of  gods^ ;  the  wonders  of  the  tdI- 
cano,  the  magnet,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  are  vital  in- 
dications, the  breathing  or  moving  of  the  Cosmic  Leviathan. 
The  water  lives  with  a  divine  inherent  energy,  to  which  Cicero 
unguardedly  gives  the  name  of  "mind,***  but  which  is  in 
reality  only  the  universal  ^ux^>  or  animal  life*,  supposed  by 
the  first  physical  inquirers  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  change  and  motion.  The  idea  was  similar,  whe- 
ther the  object  was  a  specific  element,  or  a  remote  abstraction; 

*  If  iXtis  tiiu.     Arifltot.  Metaph.  i.  3. 

*  Bacon,  De  Augment.  Scient  L.  8,  ch.  4,  speaks  of  the  injurious  effect  of  mizmg 
teleology  with  physics. 

'  Stob.  Eclog.  Fhys.  56. 

^  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  11.     Arist.  de  Anim.  L  2  and  5.     Diog.  L.  L  27. 

'  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  10.    Stob.  Bclog.  Phys.  i.  8,  p.  54. 

*  Arist.  de  Anim.  i.  8.     Herod,  iii.  16. 
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the  imperceptible  aether  of  Anaximenes  had  no  positive  quality 
beyond  the  atmospheric  air  \^ith  widch  it  was  easily  coniused, 
and  even  the  "Infinite*'  of  Anaximauder,  though  freed  from 
qualitative  or  quantitative  conditions,  was  but  a  refinement  on 
the  vXv^  an  ideal  chaos  relieved  of  its  coarseness  by  negations ; 
it  was  the  illimitable  storehouse  or  plcroma  out  of  whicli  is 
evolved  the  endless  circle  of  phenomenal  change,  difi'ering  from 
the  "fjuy/£a"  or  "  bfiou  wayra"  of  Anaxagoras  only  in  the 
initial  exclusion  of  parts  or  qualities  *\  and  in  containing  the 
power  of  evolution"  within  itself".  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to 
tay  that  the  Ionian  physiology  was  no  more  than  materialism, 
anoe  it  sought  the  real  under  the  disguise  of  the  seeming, 
it  recognised  a  moving  force  in  the  material  ''*,  and  all  that  can 
be  affirmed  is,  that  the  former  was  not  at  first  so  clearly  dis- 
tingfuished  from  tlie  other  as  it  was  afterwards.  Nor  did  its 
efforts  evaporate  in  mere  speculation,  for  it  obtained  sound 
results  in  inquiries  where  the  data  were  commensurate  with  the 
inferences,  as  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences  bearing  the 
relative  title  of  "  deductive,"  those,  namely,  in  wliich  the  mind 
is  "warranted  in  proceeding  independently  or  deductively  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  The  ideas  wbich  are  the  bases  of 
these  sciences,  such  as  space  and  time,  figure  and  number,  so 
zeadily  attained  that  tbey  seem  intuitive,  a  poition  of  the  mind 
rather  than  suggestions  of  nature,  were  employed  familiarly 
long  before  tlieir  real  character  was  luidcrstood,  and  through 
want  of  psychological  experience,  the  common  fonns  or  pro- 
perties, which  exist  only  as  attributes**,  were  treated  as  sub- 
stances, or  at  least  as  making  a  substantial  connection  between 

■•  It  WM  not  "all  things,"  as  Aristotle  would  have  said  "  injyii«,*'  but  only 
"Jw«^i#."    Metaph.  11,  (12,)  2,  3. 

**  Itis  the  "mixtore,"  out  of  whose  sclf-eflfcctcd  development  the  world  arises. 
Aristot.  nbi  •.     Brandif,  Hist.  Phil.  i.  128.  132. 

^  Aristot  de  Anim.  i.  2  and  5.  "  Aimtw  It*  r§v  rrM^'^iM^w;  vy^v  3vf«^i»  hm* 
aimciMf  m»rw.     Stobs.  Eel.  Fhys.  i.  54. 

**  *'  Ainsi,  let  cfaoses  ont  fait  place  anx  conceptions  matbematiqucs,  et  les  tennes 

s*£vanouitfent  dans  lenrs  rapports."    Cousin. 

fj    o 
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the  objects  to  which  they  belong.     All  the  conditioiiB  of  ma- 
terial existence  were  supposed  to  have  been  evolved  oat  of  the 
Pythagorean  monad  *^.     It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  mind, 
by  reflecting  on  its  capacity  of  acting  on  the  external  world, 
becomes  able  to  separate  that  world  from  itself,  and  to  make  a 
distinct  classification  of  its  powers  and  ideas.    At  first,  peroqK 
tion    is   confounded  with   conception,   and   every   subject  of 
thought  is  presumed  to  have  a  corresponding  object  in  natm«. 
As  conceptions  multiply  a  divergence  is  noticed  between  sen- 
sations and  inferences,  and  the  separation  thus  made  becomes 
the  germ  of  a  better  idealism.    But  the  first  idealism  is  mys- 
tical and  realistic ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  Eleatic  philosophen 
to  separate  the  inferences  of  the  reason  firom  the  deceptive 
impressions  of  the  ear  and  eye,  partially  contributed  to  con- 
found tliem.     The  protest  of  Xenophanes  against  the  fallaciei 
of  the  senses  ended  in  an  absolute  denial  of  their  evidences,  of 
generation,  multiplicity,  and  change.     In  order  to  escape  firom 
the  paradox  of  the  world  of  experience,  philosophy  devised  tlM 
greater  paradoxes  of  metaphysics.     In  the  pride  of  new  dis- 
covery, conceptions  were  treated  not  only  as  entities,  but  as  tk 
only  entities,  and  as  alone  possessing  the  stability  and  reality 
vainly  sought    among    phenomena.      The    only   reaUty  irtf 
thought'^.     ''  All  real  existence,"  said  the  Eleatic  philosopher^ 
**  is  mental  existence ;   non-existence  being  inconceivable,  is 
therefore  impossible;    existence  fills  up  the  whole  range  of 
tliouglit,  and  is  inseparable  from  its  exercise ;  thought  and  its 
object  are  one.""     The  first  decomposition  of  the  universe  had 
been  seized  upon  by  the  fancy,  which,  dwelling  on  the  many 
aspects  of  nature  rather  than  its  unity,  converted  it  into  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  poetry.     The  Ionian  reaction  reunited 
the  scattered   elements  pantheistically,   but  in  the  resulting 

"  "r0f  a(i0ft0t  iff  uktif  rtt  «vr<."  Aristot.  Hetaph.  i.  6.  5,  and  xiiL  8.  "«« 
r§VTt/f, — t.  e,  Tttv  fAaffifAmrmt —  '^^X'^f  ^^'  tfrttt  »^»t  ^Mi#ftr«v.**     Ibid. 

"  The  difference  between  the  Ionian*  and  Eleatae  was  thif :  the  feraier  en* 
deavoured  to  trace  an  idea  among  phenomena  by  aid  of  obserration;  the  latter 
evaded  the  difficulty  by  dogmatically  aaierting  the  objective  existence  of  an  idct. 

I*  Ear8ten*8  Parmenides,  v.  98. 
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aggregate  made  the  constant  subordinate  to  the  changeful,  the 
inferences  of  reason  to  those  of  the  senses,  impliedly  though 
not  intentionally  merging  the  moving  force  which  was  virtually 
god"  in  matter.  But  the  motion  and  change  perceived  by  the 
senses  suggest  to  the  reason  a  continuing  substratum  in  which 
the  changes  arise,  or  on  which  they  operate.  The  contradic- 
tory positions  of  the  physists  could  not  all  bo  true ;  and  the 
idealist^  in  consciousness  of  the  superiority  of  inward  thought 
to  outward  impression,  pronounced  them  all  alike  false.  In 
riralry  with  the  sensuous  dogmas  of  multiplicity,  generation, 
ind  change,  he  overleaped  intermediate  abstractions  to  assert 
the  unmoved,  eternal,  and  one*'.  He  thus  produced  a  per- 
manent and  beneficial  efiect  on  philosophy  by  dividing  the 
lesalts  of  thought  into  the  two  classes  of  the  sensational  and 
mental**.  But  the  separation  was  neither  correctly  made  nor 
consistently  maintained.  The  physist  had  made  a  sudden 
spring  into  the  antipodes  of  abstraction,  and  had  yet  to  learn 
the  relative  character  of  the  new  region.  In  some  respects  the 
separation  was  carried  too  far,  in  others  it  was  imperfect. 
Hence  the  theology  of  Xenophancs,  and  the  metaphysics  of 
Paimenides  appeared  to  Aristotle  and  others  as  a  mere  form  of 
physiology".  Tlie  metaphysics  of  the  theological  physist  were 
not  those  of  the  logician,  the  method  of  the  one  being  too 
Tague  to  satisfy  the  otlier*'.  Xenophanes  is  said  to  have  used 
ambiguous  language,  applicable  to  the  material  as  well  as 
to  the  mental,  and  exclusively  appropriate  to  neither".     In 

^  ^VC  »**^mmt,  or  "  caiua  efficient." 

"  A  rw  «vr«ff  i)i«.     Plato,  Sophiita,  254*.     Aristot  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  i.  8. 

*  The  )«|«#r«f  and  the  »«iir«v. 

"  Gonp.  Ariat.  de  G<b1o,  iii.  1.  5.  Knrsten't  Xenophancs,  p.  133  "'.  Kanten's 
IWnnenidea,  p.  196*^.  "C'etait  aeiilement  reioudre  la  nature  dans  une  existence 
uuTenelle  qui  n'en  diff^re  que  par  rabitraction,  et  n'est  que  la  nature  meme  con- 
lidMe  comme  une.  Autsi  le  dieu  de  Xenophane  et  de  Parmenide  n'est  il  encore 
qoe  le  monde."     Ravaiston,  Metaph.  d'Aristote,  torn.  ii.  p.  3. 

"  "A/  c«'«4)ivrMty  rat^  atrnXurtti^v  t»ut§  ^patrt"     Arist  Metaph.  iii.  3.  5. 

*  "  Tuf  ^a*ri«ff  •v}fTi(«(  (i .  e.  r»v  »«t«  X*yn  \fi  »tti  r»v  narm  niv  vXtiv),  imsi 
ityuK*     Ariitot.  Metaph.  i.  5.  12;  comp.  iii.  5.  16.     A  siinilur  want  of  logical 
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other  words,  he  availed  himself  of  material  imagery  to  illastrate 
an  indefinite  meaning ;  he  had  not  the  precision  of  logic,  and 
though  blaming  the  poets  for  attributing  human  forms  to  the 
universal  being,  he  yet,  in  announcing  the  one,  appealed  to  the 
heavens  as  its  visible  manifestation,  giving  to  it  the  epithet  of 
sphericity  borrowed  fix)m  the  fcoa-fAOf**.     It  was  in  this  way  that 
in  the  hands  of  Anaxagoras  and  Euripides,  Zeus  seemed  to 
end  his  career  as  he  commenced  it  among  his  old  worshippen^ 
the  Pelasgi,  as  a  personified  Uranus  or  Mtbsr,     Parmenides 
employed  similar  expedients,  comparing  his  metaphysical  deity 
to  a  sphere,  or  to  heat,  an  aggregate  or  a  continuity '^  and  so 
involuntarily  withdrawing  its  nominal   attributes.     Notwith- 
standing formal  protestations,  these  friends  or  worshippers  of 
notions  ^^  might  therefore  seem,  in  many  respects,  deserving  to 
be  classed  with  their  Ionian  predecessors ;  the  very  assodatuui 
they  endeavoured  to  avoid  when,  reserving  implicit  belief  6x 
the  conclusions  of  reason,  they  published  collateral  unooB- 
nected  theories  which  they  confessed  to  be  addressed  only  to 
opinion,  containing  a  more  hesitating  statement  of  half  legva* 
dary  dogmas  and  empirical  physics.     For  the  trahscendentil 
ontology  which  they  professed  to   keep   distinct   fix)m  man 
opinion  was  rendered  obscure  by  the  means  used  to  expltfD 
it*',  and  seemed  as  mockery  to  on  acute  logician",  reconvert- 
ing philosophy  into  poetry  or  religious  symbolism. 

thought  and  consistent  expression  seems  to  have  been  the  "  at^mjma  "  attriboied  to 
Melissus.     Brandis,  H.  P.  L  405. 

'*  Flat  Timae.  33^     Karsten's  Xenoph.  120.     Brandis,  L  362.  869. 

**  iXofj  or  0vu^tf. 

"  "  rmt  iiittt  ^«X«."     Plat. 

^  *' ouhu  3mr<E^iff/ri»/'  sajs  Aristotle  of  Xenophanes  (Metaph.  L  5),  "^tt^i^w* 
rotf  fivhif"  says  Plato  (Sophist  p.  242) ;  Xenophanes  said  Gt>d  was  neither  movei 
nor  unmoved,  limited  nor  unlimited ;  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  expreu  dettty 
what  cannot  be  conceived  clearly ;  he  admitted,  says  Simplicins,  that  sach  specnli* 
tions  were  above  physics.     Karsten's  Xenoph.  p.  106. 

^  Aristot  Metaph.  ii.  4.  12,  for  "•/  iv  ^•^•tt  ^«vx«i  wm^  •;^Ay  fuvruumm 
Xiyiif.**    Eurip.  Hippol  993. 
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§28. 
DEIFICATION    OF   MIND. 

Men  dealt  with  the  mind  as  savages  with  a  mirror  or  pic- 
tare  ;  the  first  vague  curiosity  was  afterwards  concentrated  on 
the  structure  of  the  medium  through  whicli  impressions  had 
been  received.  Difficulty  begot  invention ;  and  a  doubt  of  tlie 
possibility  of  knowledge '  was  the  origin  of  psychology.  The 
separation  between  the  results  gradually  led  to  a  distinction 
between  the  powers  of  thought ;  but  the  latter  distinction  when 
made  was  not  so  much  a  contemplated  result  of  inquiry  as 
a  conclusion  forced  on  it  in  the  course  of  dialectical  and  physi- 
cal speculation;  for  it  was  rather  incidentally  than  directly 
that  Anazagoras  was  led  to  conclusions  respecting  mind  so 
prolific  and  original  that  all  other  philosophers  Keemcd  to  have 
been  by  comparison  asleep*.  The  extreme  doctrines  of  the 
Eleatics  naturally  produced  reaction.  The  All  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  and  unchangeable,  yet  composed  of  an  infinity 
of  primary  parts  whose  combinations  and  mutations  constitute 
what  appear  to  be  generation  and  destniction.  An  effort  was 
accordingly  made  to  mediate  between  materialism  and  idealism, 
to  fill  up  the  chasm  by  explaining  unity  without  wronging  the 
senses,  and  multipUcity  without  offence  to  the  reason.  Tliis 
was  the  scope  of  the  Atomic  school,  which,  taken  in  its  widest 
extent^  may  be  called  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  point  where 
appearance  ends,  and  where  unity  and  immutability  begin, 
thence  endeavouring  to  explain  the  universe  on  mechanical  or 
empirical  principles'.  The  first  lonians  had  blended  the 
moving  force,  which  to  them  was  Nature's  reality*,  witli  matter, 
as  in  a  living  fire  or  "  hyleeozoic  "  water.  The  Eleatics  evaded 
the  explanation  of  a  "causa  cfficiens"  by  denying  all  value  to 


I  (( 


m»aTmXn^i».    Comp.  Stobs.  Eel.  Eth.  2.  1,  p.  157. 
'  ProcluB  in  Timae.  p.  1. 
'  Comp.  Nov.  Org.  1.  Aph.  64. 
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the  evidence  of  the  senses  in  the  investigation  of  the  real,  and 
80  treating  not  generation  and  decay  alone,  but  motion  of  every 
kind  as  fantasy  or  delusive  appearance'.     The  lonians,  believ- 
ing in  the  reality  of  motion,  endeavoured  to  discover  its  cause 
below  the  surface  of  the  most  obvious  appearances.     A  £artlier 
advance  in  the  same  direction  among  the  later  lonians  pro* 
duced  a  more  accurate  subdivision  of  the  problematical  ''all" 
into  matter  and  force '^;  both  the  matter  and  the  force  being 
however  differently  conceived  and  described  by  different  tMnken. 
By  all  of  them  matter  was  deemed  unchangeable  in  its  ultimate 
constitution,  though  infinitely  variable  in  its  resultant  fonns. 
The  Atomic  school  of  Leucippus  propounded  the  derivation  of 
all  qualitative  variety  from   the   quantitative   composition  of 
homogeneous  atoms  ^ ;  while  Anaxagoras  and  Empedocles  main- 
tained the  existence  of  ultimate  elementary  particles  of  distinct 
kinds;  these  in  the  system  of  the  latter  were  only  four;  in 
that  of  the  former,  they  varied  in  form  and  quality'  as  ia- 
finitely  as  the  diversified  appearances  exhibited  in  their  c<H&- 
biuadons.     Anaxagoras  was  therefore  so  far  a  kind  of  Atomist; 
his  "homoeomery"   means  similar  or  qualitative   atomology. 
But  the  sequel  of  the  Atomic  school  in  one  respect  cloadj 
adhered  to  the  older  Ionian  physics;  they  required  no  mover 
or  director  of  the  atoms  external  to  themselves ;  no  univenal 
reason  °,  but  a  mechanical  eternal  necessity  like  that  of  tho 
poets***.     Anaxagoras  conformed  so  far  to  the  tenets  of  lonift 
as  not  to  dispute  the  evidences  of  the  senses  to  some  extent 
as  even  objectively  correct;  but  he  had  learned  firom  the  Italic 
school  to  hold  their  evidence  subordinate  to  that  of  reason. 
Probablv  there  never  was  a  time  wlien  reason  could  be  said  to 
be  entirely  asleep,  a  stranger  to  its  own  existence.     The  earliest 

•  Ariit.  Metaph.  i.  3.  12;  i.  6.  11. 

•  Aristot.  ib.  '  "•«•««." 

"  The  inconsistency  of  this  theory  is  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  Metaph.  i.  8. 18. 

•  >>»ys,  or  "  yitatfifi^  of  Heraclitus. 

••  "  «»«>»!,."    Stobae.  Eel.  Phys.     Heeren.  i.  66.  60.  160.  442.     Amt.  Metaph. 
i.  4.  12. 
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oontemplation  of  the  exi^mal  vorii  wLieh  brirr?  it  into  an 
imagined  association  with  onrselve*.  as^i^n^  :->  i:  riibrr  in  ii* 
totality  or  its  parts  the  sensadon  sjti  v:  linen  "wiiiob  Wl-nr?  to 
our  own  souls.  It  was  this  spreaiini:  of  mind  over  the  obje-?:* 
it  contemplates  which  firom  the  nrs:  jravr-  diimity  to  the  Fetish. 
and  which  even  makes  it  doubuul  wLeiLer  iLis  crovellinsr  wor- 
ship  can  ever,  strictly  speakine.  be  said  t-:*  have  existed.  It 
was  this  which  in  a  later  iDtelleeixial  state  became  transformed 
by  poetry  into  a  being  or  beings  aetiner  ^th  himian  caprice 
and  passion  upon  a  world  apart  firom  them,  and  either  repre- 
sented as  a  progressive  evolution  of  the  more  perfeiit  iZeus^ 
fiom  the  less  (Cronus,  Chaos,  ic. »,  or  bv  an  inversion  of  the 
real  order  of  mental  development  carrying  back  the  more 
finished  creations  of  imaginative  intellect  to  the  world  s  origin  '\ 
Philosophy  restored  to  nature  what  had  been  separated  from  it 
by  poetry,  and  the  God-teeming  world  of  Thales'*  was  only  a 
more  simple  expression  or  analysis  of  the  foiuidaiions  of  poly- 
theism. But  in  tliis,  as  in  the  earliest  deitioation  of  nature, 
the  intelUgent  principle  was  mixed  up  \iith  the  material,  and 
an  effective  separation  took  phiee  only  when  man  distinctly 
recognised  within  himself  a  dualism  corresponding  to  that 
which  seemed  to  be  exhibited  around  him'*.  Proportional  to 
the  advance  of  self- consciousness  is  the  necessity  of  making 
the  power,  which  is  more  and  more  impressively  and  clearly 
felt  to  be  its  source,  take  part  in  the  regulation  of  the  universe ; 
andj  as  man  is  alwavs  inclined  to  believe  his  eiu-th,  or  even  his 
country  or  city,  to  be  the  universal  centre,  the  progress  of  cen- 
tralization keeps  pace  with  the  widening  sphere  of  self-know- 
ledgCj  until  tlie  pivot  of  the  world  is  deliberately  placed  within 
his  own  mind.  The  efforts  of  philosophy  which  had  already 
tended  to  separate  the  mental  from  the  material  had  but  par- 
tially succeeded,  since  the  separaticm  had  again  become  in- 

'*  Ariitot  Metaph.  xiii.  4.  4. 

"  Aristotle  alludes  to  this  change,  yet  dwg  not  account  for  it.     Metaph.  i.  3, 
m-  14.  1.5. 
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visible  through  superficial  explanations,  so  that  an  intellectaal 
idea  of  the  divine  was  Rcarcely  formed  when  it  was  again  with* 
drawn  into  the  bosom  of  Nature,  and  the  results  of  psycho* 
logical  reflection  became  but  parts  of  a  material  physiology. 
The  aeriform  soul  of  Anaximenes  or  Diogenes^^  was  only  a 
drier  statement  of  the  Homeric  phantom  or  exhalation  which, 
escaping  through  the  mouth  or  from  a  wound,  feebly  mimios 
the  form  and  actions  of  the  body.     Heraclitus  strove  to  exprees 
with  more  becoming  dignity  the  principle  of  all  movement  and 
of  intelligence^^,  but  allowed  both  the  human  mind  and  the 
divine,  of  which  it  was  part,  to  fall  back  into  the  sphere  of  the 
material  when  he  compared  it  to  fire,  however  the  materialism 
might  be  disguised  by  negatives  or  limitations,  such  as  the  in- 
visible nature  of  the  fire  affirmed  to  be  like  gold,  the  universal 
medium  of  circulation  or  exchange  {"  a/Miffn,**)  giving  birth  to 
the  visible  by  its  own  extinction.     Anaxagoras  seems  to  have 
more  distinctly  recognised  the  internal  dualism,  and  to  have 
therefore  more  clearly  seen  the  impossibiUty  of  passing  by 
illustration  or  definition  beyond  a  reasonable  faith  or  simple 
negation  of  immateriality,  when  he  asserted  the  moving  force 
to  be  mind ;  yet  he  did  not  altogether  desist  from  the  endea- 
vour to  illustrate  its  nature  by  symbols  drawn  from  those  phy- 
sical considerations  which  decided  him  in  placing  it  in  a  sepa- 
rate category.     He  considered  that  whether  as  human  reason, 
or  as  the  regulating  principle  in  nature,  it  was  difierent  from  aD 
other  tilings  in  character  and  effect,  and  must  therefore  also 
differ  in  its  essential  or  "  homoeomeric  "  constitution.     It  was 
neither  matter,  nor  a  force  conjoined  with  matter  or  homo- 
geneous with  it,  but  independent  and  generically  distinct ;  dis- 
tinct in  this  remarkable  particular,  that  whereas  all  other  things 
in  nature  are  infinitely  complex  by  the  intermingling  of  their 
elements,  their  specific  qualities  and   character  being  deter- 
mined only  by  the  predominance  of  a  certain  kind  of  homceo- 


'*  Stob».  Eel.  Phyg.  i.  796. 

'^  "  >»«A*»».*'  Brandis,  Handbuch,  i.  174. 
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meric  atoms  in  each  '*,  mind,  the  source  of  all  motion^  separa- 
tion, and  cognition,  is  something  entirely  unique,  pure,  and 
numixed,  and  being  so  unhindered  by  any  interfering  influence 
limiting  its  independence  of  individual  action,  obtains  supreme 
empire  over  all  things,  over  the  vortex  of  worlds  as  well  as  over 
all  that  live  in  tliem.  Yet  mind,  though  in  nature  unique  and 
micompounded  ",  is  in  its  energy  most  penetratiug  and  power- 
ful ",  mixing  witli  other  things  tliough  no  other  thing  mixes 
with  it,  exercising  universal  control  and  cognition  ***,  and  in- 
cluding the  cosmical  necessity  or  world  mechanism  of  poetry  *®, 
as  well  as  the  independent  power  of  thought  which  we  expe- 
rience witliin  ourselves.  It  is,  in  short,  both  these  conceptions 
united;  the  self-conscious  power  of  tliought  extended  to  the 
universe,  and  exalted  into  the  supreme  external  mind  wliich 
sees,  knows,  and  directs  all  things**.  By  this  hypothesis  pan- 
tlieism  as  well  as  materiidism  was  avoided,  and  matter,  though 
as  infinitely  varied  as  the  senses  represent  it,  was  held  in  a 
bond  of  unity  transferred  to  a  ruling  power  apart  from  it.  The 
latter  could  not  be  prime  mover  if  itself  moved,  nor  all-govem- 
iog  if  not  apart  from  the  things  it  governs.  Were  the  arranging 
principle  inherent  in  matter  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  a  chaos;  but  if  it  were  something 
external,  the  old  Ionian  doctrine  of  a  ** beginning*'"  became 
more  easily  conceivable  as  being  the  epoch  at  which  the  aiTaiig- 
ing  intelligence  commenced  its  operations.     These  operations 

*•  "  Ev  irmtrt  irarrtg  fMt^a  ifim  wXn*  9—u  " — "  i»«rT«i/  Ketrm  t#  tvttt^arwf  ;^«(*- 
«rfi(i(«^(Mv."     Anaxag.  Frag.  Schaub,  vii.  8,  pp.  114,  115. 

*•  ywatftn*  •'If*  irmrrtf  Tmra*  tr^u. 
"*  Comp.  Plato,  TimoiUB,  p.  56. 

«  r«f. — Ariatot.  de  Anim.  i.  2.  **  wavra  tyvt  wi/f." — Simpl.  in  Arist.  Phyi.  SS**. 
Tenneman,  Hist.  i.  313.  316.  'Stfvv  uor/tt^rua*  t«»  0(«y." — Stob;c.  Kcl.  Phjt.  i. 
06,     Sext.  Empir.  Math.  ix.  6.     Cic.  Acad.   (^.  iv.  37.     "  uuv  h  m  tt^»tf  intfat 

^nfmw  t^»9ti  vtt^  u%n  Xiytrms  rtvi  fr^crsfAv." — Simpl.  in  Phys.  Ariitt.  3'21. 
«  '•  yiMr«."— Arist.  de  Coelo,  iii.  1.  7. 
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though  variously  manifested,  as  in  the  growth  of  plants,  the 
discretion  of  animals,  and  the  movements  of  the  world,  are  ulti- 
mately the  same  aU-pervading  power  which  includes  ^foma-i^  as 
well  as  tcivnaig,  and  whose  universality  reduces  the  idea  of  Fate 
or  Chance  to  a  mere  empty  name'*.  But  the  grand  idea  of  an 
all- governing  independent  mind  which  raised  the  natural  philo- 
sophy of  Anaxagoras  above  the  level  of  materialism,  and  rather 
classed  it  with  the  Stoical  and  Platonic  developments  than  with 
the  Epicurean  followers  of  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  involved 
difficulties  which  proved  insuperable.  Theism  introduced  a 
dualism  of  mind  and  matter  '*,  which,  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia 
rejecting,  was  unavoidably  carried  back  into  pantheism.  Theism 
again  was  nearly  akin  .to  the  idea  of  a  moral  governor,  a  divine 
personality,  a  philosophical  Zeus  " ;  but  Anaxagoras  discreetly 
passed  over  in  silence  the  inexplicable  mysteries  of  causal  intel- 
ligence, dwelling  as  an  investigator  of  physics  rather  on  the 
visible  mechanism  of  nature  than  on  theological  or  moral  infer- 
ences from  the  details  of  its  constitution.  He  had  indeed  theo- 
retically included  in  "intelligence"  not  only  life  and  motion, 
but  the  moral  principle  of  the  noble  and  the  good  **;  and  it  was 
perhaps  only  from  the  popular  misapplication  of  the  term  "God," 
to  which  every  step  in  religious  advancement  gives  an  apparently 
new  meaning '^^,  that  he  employed  exclusively  that  of  "  vou^,"  as 
being  less  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  more  specifically  mark- 
ing liis  idea  '*.    But  he  was  perhaps  hardly  aware  of  the  psycho- 


^  Comp.  KnrstenU  Xenophanes,  p.  183,  with  Schaubach't  Anax.  86. 152.  191. 
"  Arist.  Metaph.  xiii.  4.  6. 

"  Hence  the  first  principle  of  philosophers  was  often  called  Zeus,  for  instance,  the 
fire  principle,  "  wv^  mtil^atsv "  of  Heraclitus,  and  the  infinite  aether  of  AnaxagorM, 
Zeus  having  already  absorbed  the  poetical  "  Afayun"  (Eurip.  Alcest.  978),  and 
"  Mm(«  "  (Hes.  Theog.  904). 

"•  Arist.  de  Anim.  i.  2.    Metaph.  i.  3.  11 ;  ii.  3.  11.  10.  8.   Plato,  Cratyl  418^ 

^  Plato,  Eathyphro,  p.  3.     Hence  Socrates  was  called  a  "  maker  of  gods." 

^  Xenophanes  used  the  word  Qms  for  the  Universal,  and  employed  it  also  more 

Taguely  in  the  plural  conformably  with  common  usage  (Karsten,  p.  114) ;  bawe  he 

speaks  of  God  ruling  among  the  gods,  and  of  "the  parts  of  Qod  ;**  as  Empedodes 

gave  the  same  title  to  the  four  elements.     (Arist.  de  Gen.  et  Gorrup.  ii.  6.  12.    I>e 
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logical  and  religious  bearing  of  his  system ;  or  he  may  have 
designedly  avoided  a  subject  foreign  to  his  immediate  design, 
and  which  did  not  at  the  time  admit  of  satisfactory  treat- 
ment. He  assumed,  once  for  all,  tliut  chaos  was  arranged  by 
mind;  and,  having  done  so,  he  endeavoured  to  trace  pheno- 
mena,  as  far  as  it  was  then  possible,  through  secondary  causes. 
The  requirements  of  Socrates  in  the  Pheedo  *'  were  not  to  be 
espected  from  a  physiologist ;  Socrates  looked  for  moral  infer- 
enceSy  Anaxagoras  for  physical  contrivances.  The  latter  could 
not  have  derived  from  his  hypothesis  the  inferences  which  could 
have  satisfied  Socrates,  since  he  was  far  from  having  attained 
that  commanding  knowledge  of  the  arrangements  of  tlie  uni- 
verse which  would  have  enabled  either  philosopher  to  read  the 
same  moral  lessons  in  its  general  plan  wliich  they  might  and 
did  obtain  from  a  few  famihar  instances.  Hence  the  ''  intelli- 
gence" principle  remained  practically  liable  to  many  of  tlie 
same  defects  as  the  "  necessity  "  of  the  poets.  It  was  the  pre- 
sentiment of  a  great  idea  which  it -was  for  the  time  impossible 
to  explain  or  follow  out.  The  intelligent  principle  was  not  yet 
intelligible,  nor  was  even  tlie  road  opened  through  which  it 
might  be  approached  ***.  Even  where  we  are  able  to  observe 
causes  "  it  does  not  follow  that  we  see  intentions.  In  inferring 
providential  design  from  the  action  of  physical  laws,  we  are 
liable  to  be  deceived  through  the  difl&culty  or  rather  impossi- 
bility of  seeing  particular  results  in  combination  with  the  ge- 

Anim.  L  2. 10.  SchaubacVs  Anaxag.  154.)  Pormcnides  and  Anaxagoras  drop  the 
name  "God**  (Eanten,  P.  215) ;  Plato  uses  it  in  the  general  sense  of  the  divine 
or  by  way  of  iUuatration ;  his  word  for  "  God"  is  properly  " wam^"  or  '''hnfuw^yt 

*  Plato,  Phaedo,  ch.  46.  Leges,  zii.  696.  Aristotle,  Metaph.  i.  4,  5,  and  xiil  4. 
Plntarch,  Defect  Orac.  ch.  47.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  864. 

^  Bacon  (as  above  quoted,  p.  338),  says  that  the  natural  philosophy  of  Democritus 
and  some  others,  who  did  not  suppose  a  mind  or  reason  in  the  frame  of  things,  seems, 
as  fiir  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  to  have  been  better  inquired  than  that  of 
Amtotle  and  Plato,  and  this  because  the  latter  intermingled  final  causes  or  teleo- 
logy with  physics;  the  intermixture  necessarily  intercepting  and  interrupting  the 
•eTcre  and  diligent  inquiry  of  real  and  physical  causes. 

'*  t.  €.  "  material  **  or  "  efficient "  causes,  or  physical  antecedents  and  conditions. 
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neral  plan  to  which  they  are  subservient    Moral  bearings  can 
be  adequately  appreciated  only  when  physical  canses  are  tho- 
roughly understood.     The  Socratic  objection  would  have  made 
teleology  precede  physiology,  and,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was 
in  its  infancy,  would  have  inferred  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  deductively  from  the  moral  attributes  of  its  author. 
Happily  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  reached  so  sublime  a  height 
in  order  to  believe  in  divine  benevolence,  and  to  justify  the 
moral  alliance  of  '*  Ananko  "  with  Zeus  ^.     It  may  be  difficult 
to  conceive  a  perfect  will  without  confounding  it  with  something 
like  mechanism,  since  language  has  no  name  for  that  combina- 
tion of  the  inexorable  with  the  moral  which  the  old  poets  had 
separately  personified  in  Ananke  or  Eimaimene  and  Zeus. 
All  that  we  familiarly  know  of  free-will  being  that  capricious 
exercise  of  it  which  we  experience  in  ourselves  and  other  men, 
the  notion  of  will  guided  by  infallible  law  seems  in  danger 
either  of  being  stripped  of  the  essential  quality  of  freedom,  or 
else  of  being  degraded  under  the  ill  name  of  necessity  to  some- 
thing of  less  moral  and  intellectual  dignity  than  the  fluctuating 
course  even  of  human  operations  ".  .  Education,  however,  ele- 
vates the  idea  of  law  above  that  of  partiality  or  tyranny,  nay, 
discovers  that  the  self-imposed  limitations'*  of  the  supreme  cause 
constituting  an  array  of  certain  alternatives  regulating  moral 
choice  are  the  very  sources  and  safeguards  of  human  freedom. 
Yet  the  mind  which  has  thus  outgrown  the  idea  of  a  partial 
god  is  expected  to  retract  and  to  submit  to  vulgar  opinion 
under  pain  of  that  reproach  of  atheism  which,  though  never  in- 
curred by  barbarians'*,  is  a  charge  commonly  urged  against 
philosophy  by  those  intellectual  barbarians  who  cling  like  chil- 
dren to  the  god  whom  they  suppose  to  feed  them,  speak  to 
them,  and  flatter  them.     Anaxagoras  was  proscribed  because 
he  seemed  to  have  desecrated  both  the  God  of  nature  and  the 

"  Eiirip.  Alcest  978. 

"  Plato,  Laws,  xii.  967. 

^*  By  Anaxagoras  connidercd  as  the  eternal  conditions  of  matter. 

'»  -ffilian,  V.  H.  ii.  81. 
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God  of  poetiy;  he  reduced  both  to  \rhat  appeaml  nn  irmtional 
mechanism  **,  witlioot  being  able  to  transfer  to  the  new  concep- 
tion the  convictions  and  feelings  liabitually  connected  with  the 
old. 

§  29. 

DECLINE   OF  POLYTHEISM   AND    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  seeming  strife  between  religion  and  philosophy  is  rather 
of  form  and  application  than  of  substance.  Each  cUsplays  an 
image  of  truth  appreciable  by  different  minds.  Each  strives  to 
grasp  the  supra-sensual ;  but  one  claims  u  divine  sanction  for 
forms  expressing,  though  but  obscurely,  the  simplest  conclu- 
sionB  of  reason,  tlie  other  makes  a  selection  amon^^  inferences, 
and  appeals  not  to  authority  but  evidence.  One  treats  human 
nature  as  stationary,  the  other  as  progn»ssive ;  philosophy  in 
the  progressive  education  of  mind  and  thought  contemplates 
an  endless  career;  while  religion,  which  in  many  respects  is  but 
a  nidimentary  and  fettered  philosophy,  becomes  arrested  in  its 
march  and  enslaved  to  the  first  forms  or  symbols  it  happens  to 
assume.  ReUgion,  therefore,  is  better  suited  to  the  masses, 
while  philosophy  is  confined  to  the  few.  For,  to  the  many  who 
shrink  from  intellectual  still  more  than  from  physical  toil,  it  is 
far  easier  to  believe  that  God  has  himself  furnished  a  solution 
of  every  difficult  problem,  than  to  suppose  that  Iktc  as  else- 
where nothing  really  valuable  can  be  pained  without  labour. 
The  very  diffidence  of  pliilosophy  rendering  it  improveable  and 
progressive,  and  so  eventually  raising  it  above  that  wliich, 
however  unfairly,  commonly  engrosses  the  name  of  religion, 
makes  it  seem  unsatisfactory  to  the  unintelh*ctual,  who  on  the 
principle  of  division  of  employments  not  unreasonably  expect 
to  be  regularly  supplied  with  positive  and  reliable  results,  to 
bo  spared  the  difficulty  of  a  choice  which  they  have  neither 
leisure  nor  power  to  make,  and  to  be  exempted  from  the 


ai  It 


AMvv  tifMi  r»f  £ki% — f»«^irf."     Anoxog.  Frag.  Schaub.  p.  152. 
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necessity  of  themselves  conducting  the  govemment  they  pay 
for.  They  rail  against  philosophers  as  slaves  against  revo- 
lutionists, and,  suspecting  the  extra  obligations  of  fiieedom, 
stoutly  defend  against  speculative  encroachments  those  accre- 
dited forms  which  in  their  idea  are  order  and  religion  itself 
the  civil  being  the  readiest  resource  against  anarchy,  the  re- 
ligious explaining  all  they  wish  to  know  intelligibly  and  con- 
fidently. It  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  even  then  but 
indirectly,  that  Greek  philosophy  became  opposed  to  Greek 
religion.  Its  first  commencements  involved  little  more  than  a 
reversion  fi-om  the  Zeus  of  Homer  to  something  like  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  Pelasgians.  Even  when  ideas  had  changed, 
names  were  as  far  as  possible  preserved,  professors  endeavour- 
ing to  accommodate  themselves  to  common  language  by  means 
of  exegesis,  and  Uke  Pythagoras  or  Socrates  maintaining  a 
decent  conformity  with  existing  institutions'.  The  drift  of 
philosophy  could  not,  however,  fail  to  be  ultimately  subversive 
of  an  artificial  system,  especially  one  so  grossly  polytbeistio. 
The  diminished  belief  in  mythi  was  indicated  by  the  decreasing 
fertility  in  inventing  them,  and  as  the  devices  of  symbolism 
were  gradually  stripped  away  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reach  the 
fundamental  conception,  the  religious  feeling  habitually  con- 
nected with  it  seemed  to  evaporate  under  the  process.  Yet 
the  advocates  of  monotheism,  Xenophanes  and  Herachtos, 
declaimed  only  against  anthropistic  forms ;  they  did  not  attempt 
to  strip  nature  of  its  divinity,  but  rather  to  recall  religious  con- 
templation from  an  exploded  symbolism  to  a  purer  one.  The 
philosophers  deified  nature  though  not  the  tinsel  of  her  poetic 
clothing;  they  continued  the  veneration  which  in  tlie  back- 
ground of  poetry  has  been  maintained  for  sun  and  stars,  the 
fire  or  ©ther*.     Socrates  prostrated  himself  before  the  rising 

'  But  the  Socratic  philosophers  appear  to  have  really  attributed  a  certun  inspum* 
tion  of  truth  to  mythi,  and  to  have  considered  religion  as  generally  impossible  unless 
established  on  a  popular  foundation. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  viil  1.  17  and  19.  Porphyr.  De  Abst.  168  and  242.  Eurip. 
Frag.  Inc.  1. 
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laminory',  and  the  eternal  spheres  which  seemed  to  have  shared 
the  religious  homage  of  Xeuophanes,  retained  a  secoudnry  and 
qualified  divinity  in  the  schools  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics*. 
The  physical  deities  were,  however,  separated  from  the  imseen 
being  or  beings  revealed  only  to  intellect*;  tlie  former  con- 
tinued to  be  received  with  equal  respect,  though  in  a  different 
meaning,  by  learned  and  unlearned;  while  the  Intter  became 
the  theme  of  philosophy,  and  their  more  ancient  symbols,  if 
not  openly  discredited,  were  passed  over  with  evasive  generality 
as  beings  respecting  whose  problematical  existence  wo  must  be 
"  content  with  what  has  been  reported  by  those  ancaeuts  who, 
assnming  to  be  their  descendants,  must  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  their  own  ancestors  and 
family  connections."*  The  Anaxagorean  theism  was  more  de- 
cidedly subversive  not  only  of  mythology  but  of  the  whole 
religion  of  outward  nature ;  it  was  an  appenl  from  the  world 
without  to  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  dignity  within  man ; 
a  desecration  of  nature,  yet  a  dangerous  rival  to  art,  tuid  the 
first  signal  of  an  avowed  separation  between  reason  and 
imagination.  The  God  of  Philosophy,  a  son  of  Metis  or 
Wisdom,  instead  of  a  new  nature-god,  or  son  of  Thetis^,  should 
now  have  reaUsed  the  menace  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pro- 
metheus by  jffischylus*,  and  have  driven  Zens  and  his  com- 
peers into  the  caverns  of  the  west  to  share  the  exile  of  Cronus. 
But  philosophy  is  far  more  rapidly  and  widely  diffused  in  its 
negative  than  its  reconstructive  effects ;  and,  as  savages  greedily 
receive  the  corruptions  of  civilization  without  benefiting  by  its 

'  Plato,  Sympo*.  220.  De  Leg.  x.  887  (182).  Stalbaum  to  Timae.  40  (p.  169), 
and  Prolcg.  p.  15. 

•  Ariit.  Metaph.  xi.  8.     Comp.  v.  1.  10.     Eth.  Nic.  vi.  6.     Dc  Cwlo,  ii.  1.  3. 

■  Plato,  de  Leg.  xi.  264.  Comp.  Apulcius  de  Deo  Socr.  ch.  i.  p.  116;  and  Dc 
Mnndo,  343  (p.  401,  Hild.).  Macrob.  Sat  i.  23.  Cicsar,  B.  G.  vi.  21.  Mciiag.  to 
Biog.  Laert.  yiii.  27. 

•  Plato,  TimCQi,  p.  40.     Zellcr.  Phil.  d.  Gr.  ii.  306. 
'  Compare  Heyne  to  Apollod.  i.  3.  6. 

•  Following,  probably,  some  dogma  of  traditional  or  Orphic  theiilogy.  Ch.  ile< 
uniTier,  HaDuel  de  Philoiophie  Ancienne,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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aids  and  restraints,  so  the  mass  of  mankind,  too  indolent  to 
accompany  the  march  of  thought,  must  either  cling  fanatically 
to   liabitual  ideas,  or  sink  into  scepticism  and  indifference* 
For  a  time,  perhaps,  the  bond  of  a  conunon  incredulity  may 
supply  the  place   of  community  of  creed,   and  the   task  of 
examining  and  destroying  a  discredited  system  may  satisfy  the 
activities  of  tlic  age  without  many  disturbing  thoughts  respect- 
ing the  diflBculty  of  replacing  it.     Philosophy  contemplated 
the  wreck  of  ancient  superstitions  either  in  the  spirit  of  poetical 
playfulness  or  of  antiquarian  examination ;  endeavonring  occa- 
sionally to  revive  in  some  sort  the  credit  of  the  idol  by  explain- 
ing and  accounting  for  its  meaning.     Anaxagoras  and  Metith 
dorus   resumed  the   speculations  of  Theagenes  of  Bhegimn, 
asserting  the  gods  and  heroes  to  be  personifications  of  the 
elements";  a  method  generally  adopted  by  the  Stoics  and  net 
Platonists,  who,  while  in  many  respects  they  put  a  just  con- 
struction on  ancient  mythology,  were  unable  to  escape  that 
common  error  of  reporters  and  translators  which  intermingles 
their  own  dogmas  with  what  they  would  record  or  explain". 
Such  a  proceeding,  however,  presupposed  a  subversion  of  faith; 
the  charitable  assistance  held  out  to  rehgion  implied  its  sub- 
version.    Speculators  more  careless  and  irreverend,  like  Critias 
the  tyrant'*,  asserted  the  Gods  to  have  been  a  mere  invention 
of  priests  and  an  expedient  of  police;  wliile  historians,  from 
Hecateeus  to  Diodorus,  or  such  of  them  as  were  enabled  by 
disbelief  in  mythology  to  indulge  in  an  unimpassioned  ex- 
amination of  it,  attempted  the  "pragmatical,"  or  matter  offset 
interpretation  which    treated    the    Gods    as   deified    mortals, 
forgetting  that  if  the  titles  of  divinity  were  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  exaggeration  of  grateful  feeling  to  mortal  benefactors,  the 
origin  of  those  titles  and  of  the  reUgious  sentiment  itself  from 

•  Diog.  L.  il.  7.  11. 

••  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  13.  15.  Menag.  ad  Diog.  L.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  Hnebner.  Mtxi- 
mu9  Tyrius  (Dissert.  1 0)  attempts  to  prove  that  poetry  and  philosophy  speak  tlie 
8.ime  truth.     Comp.  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  156. 

"  Sext.  Empir.  Math.  818. 
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whence  they  are  derived  remains  as  problematical  as  before*'. 
For  when  men  first  began  professedly  to  record  facts,  they 
impated  the  same  intention  to  ages  unconscious  of  it,  and  the 
antbropism  of  the  poets  was  but  tlie  unwitting  commencement 
of  a  system  more  deliberately  followed  out  by  historians  of 
tieating  ideas  as  facts  or  persons.  Of  the  latter  class  the 
greatest  enemy  of  religion  was  the  Epicurean  Euhemerus,  who 
affected  to  have  discovered  the  genealogical  history  of  the  gods 
in  the  authentic  archives  of  some  remote  island,  just  as  a 
modem  novelist  finds  Ins  materials  in  an  old  trunk  or  among 
the  papers  of  a  deceased  friend.  The  presumed  deification  of 
ancient  kings  was  a  symptom  which,  like  tlie  a(?tual  deification 
of  cotemporaries^  indicated  either  a  diminution  of  religious 
fieeling,  or  a  change  in  its  direction,  which  left  tlie  popular 
symbols  as  empty  and  lifeless  forms  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
first  shocks  and  supplanted  by  the  first  plausible  competitor. 

§  30. 
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But  amidst  the  silence  or  corniptioii  of  oracles,  the  disuse 

•'^d  ruin  of  temples,  when  the  polytheistic  system  wns  treated 

•*  ^  mere  engine  of  state  pohey*,  or  of  private  jobbing^  why, 

'^  ttiay  he  asked,  was  philosophy  unable  to  fill  the  vacancy  it 

*^^^  created,  or  to  constnict  a  system  unassailable  by  itself? 

y  ^^as  not  merely  because  its  indecision  and  the  remoteness  of 

^     speculations  from  common  thought  were  inconsistent  with 

®^t:^nsive  popularity,  but  because  it  had  betrayed  its  own  cause 

^   ^perversities  akin  to  those  of  religions.     It  began  to  build 

'^"^lout  an  adequate  foundation,  to  philosophise  beyond  the 

'^^ge  of  experience,  to  erect  a  science  whore  tliere  were  data 

^*^^y  for  faith.     It  overlooked  without  sufficiently  examining 

>^  Sext  Empir.  Muth.  ix.  34. 

»  Strabo,  1,  2,  p.  36.     Polyb.  vi.  66. 

'  AcU  xix.  24. 

A   A    Ji 
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the  problem  before  which  religion  had  prostrated  itself,  and 
became  discredited  by  failure  in  an  impossible  attempt.  The 
source  of  philosophy  was  doubt,  presumption  that  of  its  de- 
cline. Doubt  took  refuge  in  dogmatism ;  dogmatism  reverted 
to  universal  doubt,  giving  rise  to  astonishing  efforts  of  specula- 
tive profundity,  but  eventually  provoking  a  reaction  in  which 
philosophy  in  despair  reverted  to  its  superannuated  parent,  and 
appeahng  to  Eastern  mysticism  sank  back  into  the  arms  of 
faith.  Scepticism  had  arisen  out  of  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
covering  a  criterium  to  arbitrate  in  the  conflict  of  opinions. 
Extreme  differences  in  relation  to  the  same  things  led  at  last  to 
the  conviction  that  the  source  of  error  was  not  in  nature,  but 
in  tlie  inadequate  preparation,  if  not  incapacity,  of  the  observer. 
Repelled  by  the  fruitless  issue  of  physical  inquiry,  Socrates 
turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  ethics ;  he  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  forms  of  moral  truth,  not  in  the  solitary  resources 
of  a  single  mind,  but  in  the  intercourse  of  many,  and  so  to 
extract  constancy  and  certainty  out  of  contradiction  and  va- 
riety. Though  admitting  the  imperfection  of  all  human'  know- 
ledge*, he  neither  despaired  nor  dogmatised;  he  could  not, 
indeed,  have  contemplated  its  essential  subjectivity  withoat 
falling  into  tlio  scepticism  of  the  sophists ;  he  beheved  it  to 
be  attainable,  and,  so  far  as  attainable  to  be  divine*,  so  that 
his  philosophy,  based  upon  internal  convictions,  if  not  itself 
dogmatical,  had  a  tendency  to  dogmatism,  to  create  an  indis- 
criminate idolatry  of  the  mind  rather  than  to  give  proper 
direction  to  its  powers.  The  assumption  of  an  internal  cri- 
terium was  carried  to  greater  lengths  by  his  followers.  Mind 
cannot  advance  in  metaphysics  beyond  self- deification;  in 
attempting  to  transcend  this  it  can  only  enact  tlie  fiirther 
apotheosis  of  its  own  subtle  conceptions,  and  so  sink  below  the 
simpler  ground   already  taken.      The  general  notions  which 

=»  Comp.  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  vi.  6. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  21.  23.    Phaed.  96.    Meno,  98.    De  Rep.  vii.  629.    Comp.  Braaik 
H.  P.  ii.  p.  66.     Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9.  6. 

*  Meno,  p.  81.     De  Legg.  x.  899.     Xen.  Mem.  iv.  3.  14. 
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Socrates  had  been  contented  to  accept  as  divinely  revealed", 
Plato  conceived  to  be  real  existences  of  a  supra-mundane  sphere, 
the  prototypes  of  creation,  accounting  for  our  knowledge  of 
them  by  supposing  it  awakened  by  sensation  out  of  the  soul's 
mysteiioas  reminiscences.  The  object  of  Plato  was  to  bring 
into  harmony  die  worlds  of  "being"  and  of  "becoming," 
which,  on  the  respective  grounds  of  the  Eleatce  and  Heraclitus, 
seemed  hopelessly  estranged.  His  system  was  an  attempt 
partly  analogous  to  tliat  of  the  Atomists ;  it  would  reconcile  to 
the  intellect  those  difficulties  which  the  Atomist  would  account 
tar  to  the  senses;  it  tried  to  surmount  the  Eleatic  piu'adox  of 
the  "  TO  ov"  by  decomposing  it,  so  as  by  a  sort  of  metaphysical 
mythology^  to  bring  it  into  more  agreement  with  the  diver- 
sities of  appearance.  But  the  arbitrar}'  union  ended  in  a  more 
decided  rupture.  The  realities  which  Plato  could  not  recog- 
nise in  phenomena  he  discovered  witliin  his  own  mind,  and  as 
unhesitatingly  as  the  ancient  tlieosophists  installed  its  crea- 
tions' among  the  gods.  His  "lofty  understanding,  like  a 
watchman  on  an  eminence,  did  descrv  that  forms"  are  tlio 
tme  objects  of  science,  yet  lost  the  fniit  of  his  opinion  by  con- 
sidering diem  as  abstracted  from  matter,  not  confined  and 
determined  by  it;  and  so  turning  his  opinion  on  theology, 
wherewith  all  his  natural  philosophy  is  infec^t'd." '"  Plato,  as 
most  philosophers  after  Anaxagoras,  made  the  Supreme  Being 

*  "o»x*'V^'^'''    ^^*^'  Metaph.  (12),  13.  4,  fi. 

*  " irm^wX.nri*9  ^§t$vitns  rtts  Qttvg  fjnf  titat  ^arxfliwiv,  avf»t>>T»ttitif  3i."    Metapli. 
i2.22. 

*  The  «vT«^M»,  &c 

*  "Ej^h.'*  But  the  li^ti  of  Flato  are  neither  the  Baconian  forms  nor  the  i/^n  of 
Aristotle.  The  Platonic  "foniis"  are  separately  existing  generalisations  apart 
bom,  yet  mysteriously  connected  with  the  visible;  the  uhs  of  Aristotle  is  the 
"quiddity''  or  essence  determined  by  the  last  'difference,"  the  idea  of  a  thing, 
wkieb,  $o/ar  at  tre  Inotf,  is  the  thing  itself;  the  forms  of  Bacon  are  neither  logical 
•bstnctions  nor  common  experiences,  but  scientific  experience  reduced  to  causes  and 
Wvs,  those  uniformities  of  action  and  conformation  ("process  and  schematism") 
vbicli  really  exist  in  nature. 

**  Bacon,  de  Augment.  3,  ch.  4. 
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to  be  Intelligence",  bnt,  in  other  respects,  left  his  nature  nn- 
defined,  or  rather  indefinite  through  the  variety  of  definitions, 
a  conception  floating  vaguely  between  theism  and  pantheism. 
Though  deprecating  the  demoralising  tendencies  of  poetry,  he 
was  too  wise  to  attempt  to  replace  them  by  other  representa- 
tions of  a  positive  kind.  His  language  changes  with  the  point 
of  view  from  whicli  the  Deity  is  contemplated;  in  the  ideal 
w^orld  God  is  the  one  existence,  the  universal  generalisadcm, 
the  head  of  a  metaphysical  hierarchy,  the  "ciJbj  siiuf;*'  in  the 
visible  world,  the  remote  metaphysical  cause  comprising,  or 
ns  it  were,  producing ''  the  uiri,  becomes  creative  intelligence 
forming  the  visible  after  their  model*';  morally,  the  supreme 
idea  is  the  supreme  good.  Plato  says  justly,  that  spintnal 
tilings  can  be  made  intelligible  only  through  figures**;  and  the 
forms  of  allegorical  expression  which  in  a  rude  age  had  beea 
adopted  unconsciously  were  designedly  chosen  by  the  philoso- 
pher as  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  for  theological  ideas'*. 
The  language  of  Aristotle  is  addressed  to  the  understanding; 
yet  his  system,  tliough  the  noblest  eflfort  of  antiquity  to  reunite 
pliilosopliy  with  nature,  is  in  the  main  quite  as  speculative  as 
Plato's.  Tlie  method  he  proposes  is  that  of  demonstration 
founded  on  induftion*".     '"Art"  and  science  commence  when 

••  riiilebus,  2S^ 

>2  "  *PvT9Vi*y«s."  Rep.  X.  597*.  The  Demiurgiis,  who  makes  the  genenli  of 
which  the  individiuil  workman  c>i)8tnict8  the  particulars.  lb.  596.  Comp.  Zeller, 
Gr.  Pliil.  ii.  lOvS.  308.     Brandis,  Gr.  Ph.  2.  329. 

'**  *•  fjLifAnrr,(  ruf  »>rvv."  '*  Phaedo,  246. 

'*  TinuT.  28*=.     Aristot.  iMetnph.  i.  2.  10. 

••  In  furthcmncc  of  his  main  object,  that  of  reconciling  speculatiTe  philoaopbj 
with  natures,  Aristotle  was  obliged  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  observation,  to  discuti  a 
wide  mi)ge  of  opinions  and  facts ;  but,  he  quickly  deserts  this  tisk  as  of  inferior 
imporuinco,  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  more  sublime  one  of  speculation.  Hence, 
notwithstanding  much  vaUinble  suggestion  as  to  method  (comp.  Anal.  Pr.  i.  30. 
Post.  i.  18.  Metaph.  i.  9.  33;  vi.  17.  6),  he  becomes  a  partisan  of  idealism,  ud 
his  philosophy,  founded  on  the  widest  analogies  of  the  phenomenal  world,  is  in  itf 
main  aspect  as  transcendental  as  that  which  preceded  it,  a  stnictnre  magnificent  bnt 
unreal. 

"  /.  <.  scitntifu*  art. 
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from  the  multitude  of  phenomena  appreliendcd  hy  the  senses 
and  treasured  in  tlie  memory  (so  far  constituting  experience) 
are  formed  tlirough  tlie  power  of  the  understanding  certain 
general  inferences  or  axioms  emhraeing  all  similar  cases."'* 
The  empiric  knows  the  fact,  or  how  to  do  a  tiling;  the  scientific 
artist  knows  why  or  on  what  principle  he  does  it'".  Expe- 
rience has  sliown  that  the  principles  of  cognition  and  of  exist- 
ence (afx«*  and  ajTiai)  are  reducihle  to  four  kinds;  matter"''", 
moving  force**,  fonn",  and  final  cause''**.  The  early  philoso- 
phers investigated  these  hut  partially  and  imperfectly.  Some 
looked  for  the  fonn  of  truth  in  the  mere  materiar^*;  aftcnvards, 
when  it  was  felt  that  tlie  material  eh.'inont  could  not  originate 
its  own  changes,  the  cause  was  thrown  farther  hack  to  an 
independent  external  principle  of  m(»tion,  an  opinion  most 
eflfectively  put  forth  hy  Empedoclos  and  Anaxagoras.  The 
study  of  "forms"  was  pursued  hy  realistic  pllilo^^ophers  from 
Pythagoras  to  Plato,  who,  however,  erred  in  confounding  the 
mere  attributes  and  properties  of  things  with  things  themselves, 
and  who  having  assumed  the  sole  real  existence  to  he  an 
unmoved  unity,  unmoved  not  only  in  respect  ol'  generation  and 
decay  but  of  all  change,  were  of  course  spared  the  trouble  of 
looking  for  a  principle  of  movement  (causa  efliciens),  since 
movement,  and  so  far,  indet.'d,  nature  also''%  was  exolud(»d  from 
their  h^-potheses.  The  "  causa  finalis"  did  not  enter  into  any 
of  these  svstems  as  essential,  but  onlv  incidentallv '^^ ;  and  it 

'•  Metapli.  i.  1.  5.     i«  fnv  ai^^ti^tyf  /ivnun,  (»  3i  fnKftr;  ifiru^ia,  ix  a'  tfirrtt^ia; 

Analyt.  PoMt.  ii.  Id. 

"   Ni»t  onlv  the  •ri.  but  the  Inn  Ttai  XxyeTo^—ny  Tovrr.v  atriet*.      PliVS.  ii.  3. 

'**  vA.li.  *'  (Jausji  erticions. 

^  Causa  formulis  ur  subAtiuitia lis,  "iintiira  luiturans." 

*"■*  T0  tiyu499,  or  ov  i>ixa,  c:ni.-«a  fiiuilis.  Tlioso  fciur  are  jjropiTly  *'  ettntt,"  causes. 
A^^n  is  8  wider  exprcH^ion ;  every  ainav  is  an  «^:\;»f,  but  there  arc  some  ^fX'^* 
which  are  not  etirtitt, 

'*  •'  i»  vXr.f  i/i»ii. '     Mc'Uiph.  i.  3.  3.     f.'oinp.  iii.  3. 

"  Dc  Ufelo,  ill.  1.  5. 

-•  Not  «T >./*•;.  but  ^  rot'jriv  ri^a."  iilni  "  xmra.  •^t/^/>./»»)«  •'■''  Metnpb.  i.  7.  0; 
ii,  -2.  •!:  xl.  10.  0.     Alex    A|thnHl.  rnn.ujeni.  by  l!niiil/.  p.  47.     Tha*.  i.-.  Aristotle 
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may  be  added,  that,  considering  its  unavoidable  obscurity, 
(since  tliough  we  may  often  glean  a  moral  from  nature,  we  are 
still  far  from  possessing  data  wherewith  scientifically  to  mo- 
ralise the  universe,)  it  is  probable  that,  regarded  as  mere  physi- 
cal systems,  they  would  have  gained  rather  than  lost  had  the 
omission  been  complete'^.  But  since  all  the  four  "  causes," 
though  diverse  in  nature,  have  a  common  relation",  and  are  all 
found  combining  in  a  single  object,  {e.  g,  in  the  case  of  a 
house,  the  matter  is  earth  and  stones,  the  "form"  the  plan, 
the  efficient  cause  the  workman's  art,  the  final  the  utility  of  the 
work,)  Aristotle  thought  that  all  the  four,  including  especially 
the  final  cause,  belong  to  one  science,  and  should  find  their 
place  and  explanation  in  a  complete  philosophy.  Now,  in  pro- 
blems respecting  production  and  change,  to  know  is  to  know 
the  principle  of  change.  Efficient  causes,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  forms,  are  therefore  the  objects  of  physics,  since  all 
existence  in  contemplation  of  physics  is  change,  and  though 
matter,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mere  absence  of  the  characters  of 
determinate  being,  the  bare  substratum  of  category",  yet  it 
must  be  clothed  in  form,  and  endowed  witli  a  dynamic  or  static 
principle  of  action  before  it  can  be  **^i/(n$,"  an  object  of 
physical  study  ^".  Forms,  however,  are  objects  of  study  in 
themselves,   and   belong  peculiarly  to  that  science  which,  in 

shows  (Jod  to  be  the  good  to  which  all  things  tend ;  Plato  only  made  the  good  a 
predicate  of  the  Creator. 

^'  Coinp.  Nov.  Org.  IBk.  2.  Aph.  2.  PLito's  teleology  is  exemplified  in  the 
Tiniaeus,  where  it  is  argued  that  GFod  did  so  and  so  because  it  was  best,  the  fiut  of 
his  having  done  so  being  arbitrarily  assumed.     See  pp.  46*^  and  68<^.    Phaedo,  p.  97. 

S8  '<0(/  xa.f  iv,  a.X'Km.  'r^tg  fjuetv  Xtytftivai  ^um"  (Alex.  Aphrod.  to  MeL  T,  2, 
p.  197,  Bunitz),  their  point  of  common  direction  or  convergence  being  the  gnmd 
object  of  metaphysics. 

'*•  i.  e.  The  vXn  ir^iurt),  ultimate,  not  approximate  matter  (Metaph.  ir.  4.  3),  the 
"  "iufetfiu  »v,"  potential  or  quasi  being,  the  middle  term  between  form  and  priratioii. 
It  is  something  in  itself  unperceived,  "  ay^ttcrf  naf  etirn*"  but  **  irsmiTii  mmr 
avaXtyiav,''  a  presumption  or  inference  from  actual  phenomena.  Phys.  i.  7.  13. 
Metaph.  iv.  4;  vi.  7;  vi.  10.  18. 

rhys  li.  1,      "  eu  fiovev  Ti^t  rns  wXij;   ^ti  y»4/^4^ii»  nrtv  <pv^tK9f,  akXat  KOi  (fiu^pt 
T9U,  rnf  tvriacf  Phys.  ii.  2.  11)  rns  xara  tc%  Xtyiv,  xeti  fjim>.kt*."    Metaph.  vi.  11.  13. 
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consideration  of  the  higher  nature  of  its  object'**,  tnkos  pre- 
cedence of  all  others,  the  science  of  being,  or  metaphysics". 
All  science  is  to  Aristotle  as  to  I^ato,  tlie  application  of 
thought  to  discover  being  and  its  principles"^;  and  the  first 
science  is  that  which  inquires  into  the  nature  and  principles 
not  of  a  particular  kind  of  tnith  or  being,  but  of  being  in 
general;  being  in  its  abstract  form  and  widest  extent".  We 
are  here  thrown  back  upon  those  Platonic  speculations  to  whose 
realistic  results  Aristotle  was  opposed.  Plato  reduced  all 
philosophy  to  metaphysics  (haxeKnxTi),  to  a  work  of  pure 
reason.  Aristotle  made  the  exertion  of  the  philosophical 
reason  conditional  on  the  acquisition  of  experience,  yet  would 
have  held  pliilosophy  incomplete  if  disqualified  from  expatiating 
in  the  domain  of  pure  reason.  Here  the  common  processes  of 
induction  and  demonstration  must  be  admitted  to  be  in- 
efl&cient" ;  yet  from  tilings  which,  though  but  feebly  known, 
are  to  a  certain  extent  within  our  reach  (yifxiv  yvu^ifj^a)  we  must 
do  our  best  to  arrive  at  absolute  knowledge "°;  that  knowledge 
which  is  ever  piu^ued  with  more  avidity  in  proportion  to  its 
remoteness  and  difiBculty,  as  lovei-s  set  a  liigher  value  upon 
a   hasty  glimpse  of  what   they  love  than  on  accurate  views 

'•  That  of  which  *'  ^vrtg"  is  only  part.     Mctaph.  iii.  3,  4. 

»  Phvi.  i.  9.  6;  ii.  2.  11. 

«  «  rj  irri.     Anal.  Post.  ii.  2.     Metaph.  x.  7.  5.     Zeller,  Phil.  d.  dr.  ii.  3(56. 
378.  386. 

••  r#  ft  arXtitfi  or  j  $f,  nud  x^ttvr^f.      Mctaph.  iii.  1  ;  v.  1.      The  books  of  the 
inetaphytict  are  quoted  from  Bekker  s  edition. 

»  lb.  ▼.  1.  3. 

^  Metaph.  vi.  (7,)  4.  3,  '*r«  ^i/m  ytaietuxj*  or  "ca  xeihXeu."  Coinp.  Analyt. 
Post.  i.  2.  Metaph.  i.  2.  4.  A  iXotTrev,  i.  3.  Nature  and  the  human  intellect 
■eem  to  be  at  opposite  ends  of  the  scale  of  cog^nition ;  that  which  is  most  familiar  to 
iu  is  most  remote  from  the  reality  of  nature :  that  which  is  nearest  to  nature  it 
moft  remote  fmm  us.  That  which  appears  to  us  ns  the  "  nXcf "  is  nature's  *'»f;c'»j" 
an  m^x^  (•'"  "  «♦''•'«'*  "  ytnretiy  n  yifurxtren,  Metnph.  iv,  1)  is  the  last  acquisition  of 
thought — and  the  first  principle  of  existt'nce.  It  is  '*  ^affvrciTv  rajf  »iffi*ifiti9,** 
moftt  difficult  for  man  to  know,  but  "fi.aA.trra.  trtrrtirot,"  most  characteristic  of 
science,  since  it  is  this  which  makes  science  possihlr,  and  is  also  the  means  of  its 
being  acquired.      '*  Ata  ruuru  xui  i«   rturuv  ri'AXa  ^c/w/i^tra/."      Metuph.  i.  2. 
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of  many  Other  things   .     Aristotle's  metaphysics,  or  "philoso- 
phia  prima,"  is,  as  he  himself  states '",  a  divine  science;  it  was 
no  new  enterprise,  hut  a  repetition  of  the  old  attempt  to  soke 
dogmatically,  if  not  demonstratively,  the  problem  comprising 
ontology  and  theology'*.     The  object  of  the  metaphysician's 
immemorial  research,  "being,"  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  accidental,  for  this  exists  only  nominally  and  is  no  object 
of  science*";  nor  is  it  the  true,  for  the  true  has  existence  only 
in  predication,  not  as  an  objective  reality,  but  only  as  a  modi- 
fication of  thought.     Neither  is  primary  being  any  attribute, 
for  attributes  are  the  subordinate  categorems,  i.  e,  those  modes 
of  being  wliich  are  always  secondary  to  the  subject  or  sub- 
stance**.    Being,  then,  is  substance;  but  substance  itself  re- 
quires limitation;   it  is  not  the  universal,   this  being  but  a 
relation  destitute  of  substantive  reality**;   nor  for  a  similar 
reason  is  it  the  generic;  the  central  being  is  the  individual 
independent  subject  of  predication,  the  object  of  experience  or 
intuition*'*.     The  subject  of  predication  (w^o«e«/t4£vov)  consists 
of  matter  and  form;  and  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if 
matter  were  the  true  substance,  since  it  is  that  alone  which 
remains  after  abstracting  attributes  and  predicates;    yet  this 
cannot  be ;  for  substance  must  have  separate  individuality,  a 
character  belonging  rather  to  form  or  to  the  compound  of  vxn 
and  Atofipu**  (the  "to  auv^iToy^  or  concrete,)  than  to  the  uM 

3'  De  Part  An.  i.  6.  '^  Metaph.  i.  2.  12  ;  v.  1.  10;  x.  7.  9. 

"^^  *^  r9  9'aXai  ri  xai  vi/r  xat  ati  ^nravfittttt  »at  ati  aT»^»u/tif09,**  Metaph. 
vi.  1.7.     "  Ti  Qiofy  n  T»  «•«»."     Pin.  Fr.  Inc.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  6,  p.  726,  Pott. 

*•  It  is  indeed  the  opposite  of  the  "ro  «»;**  something  tyyvf  r$v  /en  $9rt  (Met 
V.  2),  that  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  usual. 

*^  Not  Toh  but  r»i'>9h.  All  the  predicables  are  rvftfii&ti*Tm  r»»  •rr*;,  essential 
accidents. 

*^  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  all  genera  to  one;  Soph.  Elench.  zi.  8; 
the  One  being  not  beyond  things — 5r«f«  '*  ra  rn'okXa'  Anal.  Post.  i.  11 ;  but  in 
things,  "««T«  'r.»XX*»." 

»af  tv  ra  a.XXa.      Metaph.  vi.  3.  3  ;  X.  17. 

**  '•««/*  n»  iiin  Xiyirai  t*Ji  t/."     Dc  An.  ii.  1. 
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only**.  Form  may  be  regarded  as  the  point  of  the  encounter 
of  science  and  sensjation,  of  tliought  and  nature.  In  the  real 
world  of  sensation  substance  is  the  concrete ;  in  the  reality  of 
thought  tlie  title  of  substance  would  properly  rest  witli  form ; 
for  the  wxi!  in  becoming  substance  is  transformed  through  the 
act  of  production,  and  it  is  by  sonic  corresponding  transform- 
ation that  we  must  account  for  the  seeming  paradox  of  the 
unity  of  die  object  of  definition,  of  which  the  true  essence  or 
ttiog  is  the  last  difference,  the  genus  acting  relatively  the  part 
of  a  logical  wXjj*°.  Every  object  comprises  in  its  unity  a  two- 
fold complexity ;  complexity  of  origin  (i'An  and  fAop^n)  and  of 
definition  (genus  and  difference).  Logical  unity  differs  from 
natural  or  numerical";  one  contains  more  things,  the  other 
more  ideas ;  to  thought  or  science  the  individual  is  contained 
in  the  species,  the  species  in  the  genus ;  to  nature  the  genus 
and  species  are  in  the  individual.  Form  is  the  common  limit 
of  the  synthesis  of  nature  and  of  thought;  uud  in  the  am- 
biguity of  expression  which  unites  the  individual  and  genend, 
tlie  forms  of  sensation  and  tliosc  ol'  science,  we  meet  the  crisis 

^  Since  vXn  is  nothing,  or  at  Icust  no  thing;  no  actual  thing,  but  only  an  ex- 
presaion  for  the  abstract  possibility  of  becoming.     Metaph.  vii.  ].     "r«  li'  uXtKof. 

**  The  thing  (ro^i)  m  not  vAtj,  but  an  ni^f  tnuXo* ;  matter  is  predicated  of  it 
(ijiiifoM),  but  is  not  the  thing  itself;  the  statue  is  not  stone,  but  a  statue  of  stone; 
position  is  not  secondary  to  the  door-stone,  but  the  latter  owes  its  name  and  nature 
to  its  position.  The  last  form  of  the  vXn  is  in  fact  tlie  fjLo^'pn.  or  11^0;  realised.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  thing  is  not  the  ytvoi^  for  this  is  not  its  essential  pcculiirity,  but 
what  it  shares  with  other  things — encompassing  a  wider  fiphere  of  thought  as  matter 
a  wider  range  of  nature ;  hence  the  differentia  is  the  nearest  (logical)  approach  to 
the  actual  r«3i.  The  material  or  last  form  immediatt^ly  preceding  a  given  change  is 
*•  iXn  ir;t«r»j,**  approximate  matter  ;  "  uXn  w^vru "'  is  the  indecomposable ;  that  which 
cannot  be  called  txuvtvet,  {{.{.  made  of,)  in  regard  to  any  thing  prior  to  itself;  that 
which  is  **iv*aft.t4,"  in  respect  of  all  other  things,  but  no  actuality.  Resting  upon 
this  ideal  analysis,  Aristotle  overlenps  the  series  of  physical  differentire  between 
approximate  matter  and  his  notional  CXv  rfttrn,  the  investigation  of  which,  conducted 
after  a  different  fashion,  is  the  task  of  ex peii mental  sfcience. 

*'  aitai^iT»;  iiiu  and  ec^t^ftv. 
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of  the  system,  ^hich,  hastening  fix)m  material  nnits^  to 
scientific  unity,  unexpectedly  passes  by  means  of  forms  from 
the  ivorld  of  things  to  tliat  of  ideas.  Fonn  is  not  v^  and 
/Ao^fyif  but  genus  modified  in  the  diflerentia,  ''immaterial  sub- 
stance,"^'' thtit  is,  not  the  thing,  but  the  notion  of  it,  and 
Aristotle,  postponing  chemical  analysis  to  a  more  sweeping 
process*',  proceeds  unincumbered  to  explain  the  problem  of 
nature  by  two  magic  words*',  resolving  all  her  changes  into  a 
twofold  power,  an  active  and  a  passive,  a  "  potentiality "  and 
an  "  energeia."  *'^  Eni'h  movement  or  change  may  be  regarded 
as  an  energeia  {evs^ysta  arfAuf)*'  on  its  way  towards  the 
realisation  of  its  end  or  tih(,  which  realised  contains  the  ope- 
rative principle,  the  eve^ysia,  or  act  itself  A  thing  exists 
"3t;va^ifi"  when  in  view  of  form,  but  evE^yua  or  £VT£A£x.e««** 
when  arrived  at  it**.  Movement  is  thus  determined  or  no- 
tionally  suspended  by  act*^  wliich  creates  as  it  were  a  pause 
or  resting-plact?  in  the  continuity  of  nature.  It  may  be  eitlier 
as  "  Kiv¥i<rig  'TTpof  iuvafjuVy'  or  as  "  ouo-ia  Tr^of  riva  wXuv,"  as  the 
artist's  work  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  made ;  or  the  action 
reflectively  and  completed  in  itself*^.  In  every  case,  act  is 
essentially  prior  to  ^uva/At;;  for  iuvafju^  is  predicated  only  in 

M  "'Ora  et»iffjLif  T^xXtt  i)\nv  i;^ii.**  But,  if  matter  be  got  rid  of,  and  nutter 
devoid  of  form  is  a  mere  abstraction,  then  all  things  are  "tufvf"  one. 

**  •uffio,  anv  uXns.     Metaph.  iv.  8,  end ;  vi.  7. 

**  '*«»  Mtehkov  Xiyij  rif.*'     Metaph.  xi.  4.  1. 

^'  The  ideal  starting-point  and  end  of  movement,  admitted  to  be  indefinable,  and, 
in  fact,  to  be  merely  relative  notions  discoverable  only  by  analogy.  Met^»h. 
viii.  6.  3. 

"  Both  are  included  in  the  word  luva/uiift  which  in  one  sense  is  "  t^X"  A""*" 
^>fjT/*»j,**  or  "xctTo,  xivfifi*  Ivtafiif,"  in  another  potentiality,  the  German  "ver 
njogen."     Comp.  Metaph.  viii.  1.  6. 

**  Phys.  iii.  2. 

^  The  two  are  correlative  terms  which  act  unites.  Entclechy  is  the  fulfilment 
potentiality,  inf>«/«  the  act  of  fulrihnent.  Met.  x.  9.  12.  Comp.  viii.  3.  * 
viii.  8.  11. 

»*  Metaph.  viii.  8.  10. 

*'  *•  U^alif  Txkua."     Ih.  viii.  6.  4  :  viii.  $.  10. 
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relation  to  a<jt,  and  is  a  conception*'  whicli  would  never  have 
arisen  but  for  the  notional  decomposition  of  a  real  o])ject,  i.  e, 
its  realisation  or  completion  in  an  uioq'^^ \  this  rciilisation  is 
the  TEXof,  that  end  or  pui'pose  which  is  nature's  afpc",  amidst 
generation  and  corruption  itself  as  ungenerated  and  eternal  as 
the  ideas  of  Plato °**,  and  though  not  in  the  Platonic  sense 
"separable,"**  yet  in  a  certain  way  a  house  may  he  said  to  bo 
made  out  of  a  house,  health  out  of  health'^''',  the  product  from 
the  conception  of  the  artist,  the  material  from  the  immaterial. 
The  conceptions  attacliing  to  objects  thus  constituting  so  largo 
a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  objects,  it  was  nearly  ns  easy  for 
Aristotle  as  for  Parmenides  or  Plato  to  hold  being  and  its 
principles  to  be  within  tlie  reach  of  science.  Every  synthetic 
change  is  produced  in  the  potential  by  something  prior  in  act 
containing  the  form  of  the  product.  Man  produces  man,  an 
art  is  learned  by  practising  the  art,  so  that  in  every  case,  whe- 
ther in  nature  or  art,  tlie  potential  becomes  the  actual  through 

actuality,  and  form  or  essence  is  identical  witli  act'*'\     In  treat- 
•  i 

ing  of  physics,  Aristotle  had  classed  the  eh.*ments  of  bodies"* 
under  three  notions  or  heads,  matter,  form,  and  privation. 
Matter,  however,  being  only  a  middle  term  between  the  two 
contraries,  privation  and  form,  which  in  act  reciprocdly  exclude 
each  oUier,  matter  as  representing  that  which  is  not,  yet  may 
be,  stands  alone  in  respect  of  act  or  realised  form,  absorbing 
the  other  alteniative"*  under  the  convenient  tenn  **  potential.*' 
Change  and  motion  would  be  inconceivable  unless  there  were 
an   end   to   which    motion    tends,    an   unch(uiging   cause   of 

■•  "•ypAprrflf  %af  eiurr.t."     Metaph.  vi.  10.  18. 

^  The  child  precedes  the  mail ;  yet  the  man  iigain  precedes  the  child;  the  hen 
the  egg.  The  notion  of  a  vXn  will  be  found  ultimately  to  vanish  in  the  totality  of 
Ood. 

"  "r«  liicf  0u  ytyurai  etXka  T^v^a^^^ti."  For  the  same  reason  it  is  entitled  to 
priority,  since  nothing  potential  is  eternal ;  it  may  or  may  not  be. 

*'  ;^«^irr«f  Ac^f»,  but  nut  et^kMS* 

•^  Metaph.  vi.  7.  6.  ••'  lb.  viii.  8.  5. 

•*  "li  rrt^n^if  .  .  .  ffVft^tfin*os."     Phys.  i.  7.  10. 
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change**.  Motion  and  change  are  self-evident  phenomena, 
denied  only  hy  dreamers.  Act  implies  movement,  and  move- 
ment is  the  introduction  to  act.  The  hrass  existed  before  the 
statue,  but  was  not  the  statue  until  the  individuality  of  form 
was  realised  in  act  through  movement.  The  sphere  of  move- 
ment is  that  of  nature  and  of  experience,  through  which  we 
may  rise  upwards  to  its  cause,  or  penetrate  downwards  to  its 
necessary  substratum. or  condition*".  It  is  the  road  through 
which  nature  travels  to  her  end.  The  end  which  movement 
tends  to  realise  is  form.  Form  in  each  being  is  the  good  for 
which  nature  has  fitted  it.  All  beings  have  an  inherent  ten- 
dency or  "desire""  directed  to  some  end  constituting  their 
good.  Nature's  end  is  not,  like  that  of  art,  a  production  dis- 
tinct jfrom  the  producer,  but  realised  internally,  that  active 
inherent  principle**  through  which  in  a  progressively  ascending 
series  each  being  is  itself,  resuming  in  its  own  perfection  every 
stage  of  being  precedent  to  it^".  Separating  in  idea  the  actual 
being  from  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  proceeded,  we 
observe  the  latter  under  the  relative  name  of  potentiaUty, 
exhibiting  a  tendency  to  reach  the  more  developed  and  perfect; 
and  so  far  actuality  or  form  may  be  identified  with  the  moving 
principle  itself,  as  instigating  and  determining  movement^*. 
In  inferior  beings  this  principle  takes  the  general  name  of 
nature";   in   animated   nature,    and   especially  in  man,  it  is 

**  mi  tKT»f  et^^ut.     Metaph.  i.  3.  1 ;  ii.  2.  2 ;  ii.  4.  4. 

•^  A  vXn. 

"  fi  fiitnsis  t^t^tf  rif  t^Tif  ij  t¥t('ytia.     De  Anim.  iii.  10. 

"  "^^*|/f  TfXi/«"     "^f  fi  Xi'f^'f  '''*  rtXcf."     Met.  viii.  8.  10. 

^®  ati  -rtf  t^t^ne  vrap^**  *'*'  ^r^ort^j*,  De  Anim.  ii.  3.  Elemeutal  compound!  are 
not  mixtures  but  combiuations,  fonns  distinct  from  each  of  their  conidtuenti. 
Organization  is  a  heterogeneous  synthesis  of  homogeneous  compounds,  of  which  the 
unity  is  the  life  (De  Part  An.  ii.  1) ;  the  first  form  of  life  is  the  process  of  nutriUoo 
in  the  extended  line  of  an  alimentary  canal ;  sensation  implies  lateral  expantion,  or 
the  second  dimension  (r«  tfiT^ariu  xen  o^ri^^iv) ;  independent  motion  in  space  sup- 
poses the  third  dimension,  the  solid,  by  the  development  of  motive  members  arranged 
in  pairs  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  original  organization. 

7>  Metaph.  xi.  4.  8. 

^^  Or  necessity.     Phys.  ii.  9. 
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called  life  or  soul.  The  great  end  of  motiou  and  generation  is 
not  abstract  good,  nor  is  it,  as  in  art,  the  mere  production  of 
lifeless  forms ;  it  is  the  progressive  perfecting  of  nature's  self, 
of  the  Torious  strings  whose  combination  is  to  sound  her  har- 
monies, she  rises  from  movement  to  habit,  from  habit  to  deli- 
berate self-sustaining  action,  and  her  crowning  effort  is  not  the 
most  universal^*,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  tlie  most  individuid,  the 
elaboration  of  a  living,  acting,  tliinkiug  being'*.  Matter, 
being  mere  potentiality  or  receptivity,  is  indefiniteness  itself, 
absolutely  destitute  of  choice ;  the  inorganic  is  infinitely  divisi- 
ble into  homogeneous  parts ;  the  plant  has  more  individuality, 
yet  each  individual  is  ready  to  pass  by  subdivision  into  many'*; 
with  every  step  in  the  ascending  scale  life  becomes  more  hete- 
rogeneous and  concentrated,  dispersion  diminishing  as  intensity 
increases,  until  in  man  nature  sums  up  all  she  had  done  before; 
he  not  only  vegetates  and  feels,  but  chooses  and  tliinks ;  his 
aspirations  are  not  mechanical  but  dehberate ;  and  it  is  in  his 
soul"  that  act  or  energy  pre-eminently  combines  the  essential 
properties  of  on  apx^^^,  as  being  that  which  is,  wliich  moves, 
and  which  produces ;  the  good'**,  as  constituting  the  realisation 
of  his  nature'*;  the  source  of  cognition,  since  the  potential  is 
discerned  only  through  actuality,  for  tlie  act  and  tlie  thought 
are  one**.  The  objects  of  mental  activity  are  the  actualisations 
of  form.  Those  of  sensation  differ  from  sensation  and  from 
the  sentient  mind  only  through  the  matter  in  which  they  re- 
side.    Where  matter  is  not,  diversity  is  not**.     Mind  shapes 

^  At  Plato  thought. 

'*   Hetaph.  viii.  8.  11.     "T*  ytmru  vvrioet  rn  tvfta  T^on^a." 

'»  De  Anim.  it  2.  9. 

'•  "  Mi»j  o^Mi^rff."     Mctaph.  xi.  9.  6.     De  Anim.  iii.  4. 

"  **  iii9  il  t9rn,  n  yiurat,  n  yift/rxtrat." 

^  r#  0u  fNs«.  Evil,  as  also  accident,  is  onlj  in  the  alternative  contained  in  the 
potentinl,  and  is  "  vrrt^tt  rut  ivtafttttg."    Comp.  Schwegler,  vol.  iv.  p.  184. 

**  «';«|<f  nXtta^-tn^yttK  complete  in  itself. 

••  T«  ^vtafiu  trra  Uf  tn^yut^t  afetye/uttfa  tu^trKtrar  tttrtw  V  in  vtr.fif  Si  tfuyua' 
i^T    •{  %t%^y\uit  n  iuvafiif  %ai   3i«   rwr»  Tnwvns  yiyftt^ztv^it.      Aletaph.  viii.  9. 

8  and  5. 
••  Til  6.  6. 
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itself  to  its  object,  it  receives  but  forms,  wliich,  however,  were 
above  shown  to  be  the  very  tilings  identified  by  its  action  with 
itself.     When  an  idea  is  presented  to  us  we  try  to  open  or 
analyse  it,  to  discover  what  is  potentially  contained  or  involved 
in  it;  tlie  difficulty  is  cleared  up  when  the  analysis  is  com- 
pleted, or  when  the  possibilities  of  the  problem   have  been 
actualised   within   the   mind.      Mind,   or  rather   thought,  is 
nature's  masterpiece ;  not  the  mere  lyre,  but  the  music"' ;  alone 
in  nature  it  adds  to  nature,  turning  bhnd  affinities  and  instincts 
to  its  purposes,  and  producing  the  forms  of  art,  science,  and 
virtue.     Virtue  is  the  instrument"*  through  which  mind  accom- 
phshes  its  end***.     It  is  not  itself  knowledge,  but  the  habitual 
conformity  of  the  irrational  soul  to  the  rational.     Pleasure,  the 
concomitant   and   prompter  of  all  action  in  sentient  beings, 
is  the  attractive  force  through  which  the  good  proportionably 
to  its  relative  degree  of  excellence,  influences  the  soul.     But  it 
is  only  when  tlie  natural  tendencies  to  the  agreeable,  called 
passions  and  appetites,  have  been  disciplined  to  the  sway  of 
reason,  that  the  soul  obtains  the  fruition  of  its  true  end  in  the 
free  exeroise  of  its  energies '*\     Every  encrg}'  is  pleasurable  in 
reference  to  its  kindred  habit,  to  the  good  man  that  according 
to  ^^rtue,  to  the  perfect  man  that  coufonned  to  the  most  perfect 
virtue,    the   highest,   the   most   intense,    sustained,   and  inde- 
pendent pleasure  being  that  energy  of  the  soul  {&Eu^ta)  ac- 
cording to  its  proper  virtue  ((ro(pia)  wliich  is  the  last  end  of  its 
existence,  consisting  in  the  contemplation  of  the  pure,  neces- 
sary, and  eternal  things  akin  to  its  own  nature***.     But  the 
activity  of  human  thought  is  necessarily  intemipted  and  imper- 
fect.   There  is  always  a  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  a  resistance 
to  overcome.     Man  is  the  aotualisation  of  a  possibility,  a  cer- 
tain form  of  matter,  and  all  matter  is  subject  to  the  alternative 
of  being  or  not  being".     Nothing  so  circumstanced  can  main- 

"  M.  Mor.  i.  35.  9.  *^  Eth.  Nic  vii.  14. 

•'  Eth.  Eud.  vii.  14.  20.  "  M.  Moral,  i.  34. 

w  Eth  Nic  X.  5. 
^  Comp.  Met  viii.  8.  16  and  18. 
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tain  continuoas  activity.  The  motive  principle  of  tlie  soul 
in  its  human  comhination  is  au  effort  which  cannot  last"", 
often  requiring  repose  and  doomed  to  eventual  dissolution. 
But  there  are  bodies  celestial  as  well  as  terrestriid ;  the  moved 
and  the  unmoved,  the  perishable  and  the  eternal.  If  all  sub- 
stance were  perishable  all  derivative  being  would  be  so  also***. 
But  the  world  moves  on  uninterruptedly,  always  changing,  yet 
ever  the  same,  like  time,  the  eternal  now,  kno\sing  neither 
repose  nor  deatli.  There  is  a  principle  which  makes  good  tlie 
fiadlure  of  identity  by  multiplying  resemblances,  the  destruction 
of  the  individual  by  an  eternal  renewal  of  the  form^.  This 
Regular  Eternal  movement  implies  an  eternal  mover"* ;  not  an 
inert  eternity  such  as  tlie  Platonic  "  et^o? ,"  but  one  in  act,  for 
otherwise  he  might  never  have  acted,  and  the  existence  of  the 
world  would  be  an  accident.  Nor  can  he  be  partly  in  act  and 
partly  potential,  for  even  so  motion  would  not  be  eternal  but 
contingent  and  precarious ;  he  must  be  therefore  wholly  in  act, 
a  pure  untiring  activity,  and  for  the  same  reasons  wholly  im- 
material*'. Of  such  a  nature  was  the  "Nou;"  of  Anaxagoras 
and  the  duplicate  forces  of  Erapedocles.  A  merely  potential 
cause,  such  as  Night  or  Chaos,  could  not  havo  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  cosmical  anteriority ;  Act  was  first,  tuid  tlic  same 
universe  has  existed  for  ever,  one  persistent  cause  directing  its 
continuity.  The  highest  spliere  of  the  heavens,  tliat  of  the 
fixed  stars,  revolves  unifomilv  under  the  influence  of  the  first 
cause,  who  unmoved  moves  all;  or  if  the  tenor  of  things 
be  considered  as  broken  by  generation  and  decay,  and  as  con- 
taining a  variety  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  single 
cause,  we  must  then  suppose  other  causes  as  there  are  also 

"  Eth.  Nic.  X.  4.  •»  Motiiph.  xi.  6.  1. 

**  De  Anim.  ii.  4.     (Econ.  i.  3.     De  Gen.  Anim.  ii.  1.  3. 

"  Hetapb.  x.  2.  5.  Motion  has  no  beginning,  for  the  conditions  of  the  first 
notion  would  imply  a  prior  motion. 

■*  The  iytafiti  9t  having  been  proved  to  be  " i»Sij^«/t*i»»»  ^n  titai,'  und  therefore 
"f^M^o."     Metaph.  viii.  8.  16. 
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Other  spheres**'*  traDsverse  yet  suhordinate  to  the  others  uni- 
formity in  order  to  account  for  phenomenal  alternations**.   Yet 
if  there  be  such  causes  (and  the  supposition  is  but  a  momen- 
tary concession  of  Aristotle  to  ancient  opinion,  and  to  that 
profound  sense  of  a  mysterious  analogy  through  nature  which 
is  the  basis  of  his  metaphysics),  they  all  ultimately  merge  in 
the  first  mover,  whose  unity  follows  from  his  immateriality, 
and  who  moving  all  tilings  must  himself  be  unmoved,  since 
otherwise  the  series  of  motions  and  causes  would  be  infinite**. 
Unmoved  and  unchangeable  himself,  the  simplest  of  all  move- 
ments, that  in  space,  that  to  which,  in  the  Physics,  all  other 
movements  had  been  shown  to  be  reducible,  is  caused  bv  him ; 
he  is  necessary ;  he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  as  he  is ;  and  it 
is  only  through  the  necessity  of  his  being  that  we  can  account 
for  those  necessary  eternal  relations  which  make  a  science  of 
being  possible.     Aristotle's  leaning  was  seemingly  to  a  pe^ 
sonal  God ;  not  a  being  of  parts  and  passions,  but  a  substantial 
head  of  all  the  categories  of  being***,  an  individuality  of  intel- 
ligence, the  dogma  of  Anaxagoras  revived  out  of  a  more  elabo- 
rate  and   profound   analysis  of  nature.     The  phenomena  of 
order  and  movement  required  a  positive  cause ;  **  the  regula- 
tions do  not  make  the  General,   but  the  General  the  regu- 
lations;"*' the  progress  of  concentration  traced  in  the  visible 
up  to  man  pointed  to  something  still  more  individual  and  self-  • 
centralised  beyond  man;  and  Aristotle,   to  whom  the  specu- 
lations of  tlie  Eleatffi  seemed  too  vague  to  answer  the  demand 

*^  Alluding  to  the  celestial  motions  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  generation  and  decay  (Gen.  et  Corr.  ii.  10),  in  analogy  with  the  mythical 
notion  of  the  death  and  revival  of  nature.  Comp.  Plato,  Timae.  39*.  ''.  Bcpab. 
viii.  546. 

**  The  universe  is  thus  divided  into  three  kinds  of  substance ;  ttMrta,  fLirm^Xnm 
ipta^riHt  ouf^it  fAtrafiXnrn  aiii0Sf  or  the  heavens,  and  cv^nx  aslstf  aM.nnt'ras,  or  God. 
The  stars  being  an  intermediate  nature,  m,ivhrn  and  /Atra^XnTn  yet  atiios,  Aristotle 
was  obliged  to  assign  to  them  a  certjiin  kind  of  matter  which  he  calls  **  i/Xn  ra^'utn.'' 

*■*  Comp.  Met.  A.  elaiton,  2 — xi.  2.  4. 

«  Met.  xi.  7.  3.  "7  lb.  xi.  10.  2. 
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of  theological  metaphysics,  was  disposed  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain cotemporary  theorists  to  recall  something  like  that  hving 
onambiguous  principle  which  the  old  poets  in  advance  of  the 
materialistic  cosmogonists  from  night  and  chaos  had  disco- 
vered in  Uranus  or  Zeus®*.     He  quotes  the  emphatic  hne — 

Pot  the  course  of  induction  and  of  thought  is  inverse  to  that 
of  nature,  in  which  the  cause  of  being  is  not,  as  Speusippus 
thought,  the  germ,  but  the  perfect  being  anterior  to  the  genn. 
Soon,  however,    the  vision   of  person  ah  ty  is  withdrawn ;   we 
have,  in  fact,  reached  that  culminating  point  of  thought  where 
the  real  blends  with  the  ideal®*;  moral  action  and  objective 
bought  as  well  as  material  body  are   excluded;  the  divine 
action  on  the  world  retains  its  veil  of  impenetrable  mystery,' 
^  to  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  reseai'ch  presents  but  a  contra- 
diction.    The  series  of  efficient  causes  resolves  itself  at  this 
Extreme  into  final.     That  which  moves,  itself  unmoved,  can 
Only  be  the  immobihty  of  tliought  or  fonn  ^^,     Form  is  the 
Ideal  which  nature  presses  on  to  realise.      Nature  is  ever  striv- 
^g  after   sometliing   better"",    and   the  Divinity  moves  the 
^orld  as  the  object  of  love  or  rational  desire  moves  tlie  in- 
dividual; he  is,  in  fact,  the  first  object  of  desire   and  intel- 
ligence (wfwTov  o^EKTov  Kui  vonTov),  botli  tliesc  being  coincident 
tod  one'*".     The  true  object  of  choice  is  not  seeming,  but  real 
good;  the  object  creates  the  desire  not  tlie  desire  the  object; 
our  rational  preferences  are  conse(iuenees  of  our  judgments 
rather  than  our  judgments  of  our  preferences;  desire  imphes  a 
wn^jj  or  act  of  the  understanding;  the  vov\o-i^  depends  on  a 

••  lb.  xiii.  4.  4.  **  t/r<«  vonrn  eonu  vkng, 

•••  Phys.  ii.  7.  '°'  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  ii.  10,  11. 

'^  The  «f«|«f  of  nature  is  mechanical  or  instinctive ;  in  man  it  becomes  deliberate 
^fi4»kn  or  vr^i^ett  as  opposed  to  txtivfAm^  or  animal  propensity,  (De  Anim.  iii.  9. 
Bth.  Nic.  i.  18)  yet  often  in  practice  at  variance  with  his  intelligence;  in  the 
higbett  sphere  the  «^fxr«v  and  fonr^f  are  one  absolutely,  "  rauratt  ra  w^mra  r« 
/•     Metaph.  xi.  7.  2. 
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voijTov,  and  the  whole  order  of  positive  forms  or  of  the  good** 
is   vonrov  Ka9*   auro,   discoverable   not   mediately   but    imme- 
diately^*^,  especially  the  essence,  and  of  all   essences  more 
especially  the   simple    and  actual'®*.     God  is  therefore  both 
formal,  efficient,  and  final  cause;  he  is  the  one  form  comprising 
all  forms,  the  one  good  including  all  good,  the  goal  of  the 
longing  of  the  universe.     And  since  of  final  causes  there  are 
two  kinds,  one  external,  as  a  work  of  art,  the  other  internal  or 
self- realised '"^j  it    is   in   this   latter  way  that   the   unmoved 
Being  is  the  final  cause ;  he  is  not  like  the  ends  pursued  by 
the  discursive  reason,  but  his  own  ou  evexa,  having  no  end 
beyond  himself.     He  is,  therefore,  no  moral  agent,  for,  if  he 
were,  he  would  be  but  an  instrument  for  producing  something 
still  higher  and  greater'"^.    Yl^aiis,  and  of  course  votrio-tg,  being 
excluded,  there  remains  but  one  sort  of  act  to  be  assigned 
to  him  who  is  at  once  all  act  yet  all  repose,  activity  of  mind 
or  thought '"*.     His  existence  is  unbroken  enjoyment  of  that 
which  is  most  excellent  among  men,  but  which  with  us  is  only 
momentary.     For   that  which  we   call   our   pleasure   or  our 
highest  pleasure,  which   distinguishes  wakefulness   and  sen- 
sation, and  wliich  gives  a  reflected  charm  to  hope  and  me- 
mory*^, is  with  liim  perpetual.     The  divine  quality  of  active 
yet   tranquil   self-contemplation  chai'acterising  intelligence  is 

'"*  Not  like  things  consisting  in  negation  or  privation,  discoverable  only  throiigk 
their  opposites. 

»«»  Supr. 

"*  As  sight,  life,  thought.     Comp.  Met.  viii.  8,  9. 

'<"  "«  9r(atlif  mil  tfrit  (f  Jt/ri*."  De  Coelo,  ii.  12.  9.  Comp.  Metaph.  viiLS. 
Phys.  ii.  2.  9.     Eth.  Nic.  x.  6.     Eth.  Eud.  vii.  15.  16. 

'^  tti^yttei  '4^v;^ne  xeir  a^irtit  et^term  t»  ^ttf  rtXuv.  (Eth.  Nic.  viL  18;  X.  ^-j 
N«»i«'i«  is  said  to  be  rather  rest  than  movement  (De  Anim.  i,  3.  Phys.  vii.  8); 
nature  is  all  movement,  thought  all  repose ;  the  supreme  happiness  of  life  (specds- 
tion)  is  in  the  tranquillity  obtained  through  a  successful  struggle  against  the  pst' 
sions.  Yet  does  not  the  very  essence  of  thought  consist  in  its  mobility  and  povcr 
of  transference  from  object  to  object] 

>»  Comp.  Bhet.  i.  6.  15;  i.  11.  6.     Poet  vi.  12. 
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ppe-eminently  possessed  by  the  divine  mind,  his  thought, 
wMch  is  his  existence,  being,  unlike  ours,  unconditional  and 
wholly  Bct.  And  if  God  is  worthy  of  our  ndmiraiion  as 
enjoying  eternally  what  with  us  is  only  transitory,  he  is  still 
more  so,  if,  us  is  really  the  case,  his  happiness  is  greater  in 
degree  as  well  as  in  duration.  The  object  of  the  absolute 
thought  is  tho  absohite  good;  in  contemplating  it  the  supreme 
Finality  can  but  contemplate  itself"";  its  immutable  action  is 
as  the  uniform  self-circhng  revolution  of  the  stellar  heavens'"; 
and,  as  all  anta-if  consists  in  contact  or  combination  wiUi  mnra, 
BO  all  material  interference  being  here  excluded'",  the  dis- 
tinction of  subject  and  object  vanishes  in  complete  identifica- 
tion, and  the  divine  "thought  is  tho  thinking  of  thought." 
rhe  energy  of  mind  is   life,  and   God  is  that  energy  in  its 

Band  perfection;  he  is  therefore  life  itself,  eternal  and 
;"*;  this  indeed  sums  up  all  that  is  meant  by  the  term 
hi  aays  Aristotle,  is  the  principle  in  which  nature  and  the 
depend.  If  it  be  asked  how  diese  transcondoulalisms 
to  he  a  part  of  a  professedly  empirical  philosophy,  or 
whence  our  knowledge  of  them,  he  replies"*,  that  there  is  a 
fiumlty  in  the  soul  hettring  the  same  relation  to  its  proper 
objects  (ronT*  oi  rouftisa)  as  sensation  does  to  phenomena"', 

"*  Tbt  "  vf^m  tftMTH." — Man'i  gii«d  ii  beyond  hitDMlf;  Dot  10  Ood'i.  ijuiftir 
*ti*i>/lnf»,»u>Yl.>^.^y.  Bth.  Bud.  vii.  12.17.  Tho  eUmnl  act  which 
frodncai  the  wmld'i  Ufa  ii  the  eteniBl  duire  of  good. 

'"  The  mainnrnl  of  iwi  it  compared  lo  im).t^ca.     Be  Anim.  i.  3. 

"■  Et  ««  ■■»  ikn  Ti  »T.  ,fT,  T,  r»«.  ■>.  Tti  Miv^ (Do  Anim.  iiL  4.  12.} 

Scimliini  ii  mn  imperfect  blending  of  lubject  and  object;  undentaading  (the  rtai 
tnm/tu  or  liaiiia)  a  mnre  peiloot — the  uw  '"tyf  °'  •""'<  complete  idenlificatiaii. 

'"  Tho  »<n  T.Xi.K. 

"■  Hetsph.  viii,  ID.     Ann].  Poit.  ii.  IC.    Bth.  Simm.  vi.  S  and  9.    De  Anim. 

'"  De  Anim.  iii.  i.  3,  The  nientnl  proceun  fflnn  n  circle;  nftor  mrtiitii,  in- 
eluding  "'Jis  a.ttnrii"  and  "■•on,"  come  fiiirana,  ^t*^*,  liaiis,  with  the  tenlu 
!■(■  and  inr^^ifH,  the  latter  <demoniIinlive  icirnce)  being  mediately  based  on 
immediale  a|iprebeiiiiong  ;  ihe  liitiiiiiou  nf  >■>:  doling  the  roimd  bringt  ui  badk  to 
1,*,,.,,   ill  1.W    bflnnRS  lo  li.ilh   ends   of  Ihe  menla)   Kale,   {••  t«,  i»;t,.™.  ..' 
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a  faculty  through  which  we  recognise  the  object  with  certainty,  if 
indeed  we  recognise  it  at  all.     Truth  and  falsehood  are  not  in 
things  but  in  our  opinions  and  afi&rmations  about  them ;  truth 
is  when  we  correctly  join  tilings  really  united,  falsehood  when  we 
incorrectly  join  things  or  separate  them.     Falsehood  is  not  in 
the   sensation,   but  in   the   inference^'*;  and   in  the  case  of 
"  aiaQfiTa,"  which  are  always  compound  or  concrete,  there  ifl 
always   a   possibiUty   of  error.      But  in   things   simple  and 
necessary  "\  there  is  a  difference  both  as  to  truth  and  as  to 
being.     Hero  truth  has  a  different  meaning;  it  is  simply  per- 
ception   {^lytiv  or  voEiv) ;   its   contrary  being   non -perception, 
'*  ayvosiv,"     I  recognise  a  diagonal;  I  have  a  conception  of  it- 
express  its  existence;    (pavai)   but  I   cannot  pronounce  an 
affirmation  about  it  admitting  truth  or  falsehood  (Kara^Mrii) 
without  connecting  it  with  something  else.     So  in  all  cases  of 
simple  apprehension,  whether  through  the  senses  or  reason,  the 
first  conveyance  of  an  impression  is  always  correct;  and  if,  as 
in  simple  vov,ueva,  the  cause  of  inferential  error"*  be  removed, 
then  falsehood  is  impossible;   whatever  is  conceived  is  true. 
The  first  axioms  of  science  are  neither  common  notions"**  nor 
formal  demonstrations'*";  they  come  self-recommended  and  ap- 
proved, their  only  demonstration  being  intuition.     Aristotle  did 
not  keep  his  great  principle  of  experience  steadily  in  view;  his 
strong  sense  was  repelled  by  the  paradoxes  of  the  ideal  theory, 
but  had  not  sufficiently  explored  the  sources  of  those  fallacies, 
or  the  procedure  which  was  eventually  to  replace  them.     His 
practice,  therefore,  vacillates  with  his  principles;  the  inductive 
reasoner  who    proclaims   the  relativity  of  knowledge''^',  and 

ttfA,^4Tt^a")  it  supplies  both  major  and  minor  premiss,  it  is  cl^x*^  ^"'^  rtXtt.  "R» 
T/j/f  u^iart  rots  ai(r^r}r«ts  rot.  voura  terriv."  De  Anim.  iii.  8.  Anal.  Post.  ii.  19.  Eth. 
Nic.  vi.  6  and  9. 

Ot/d    ft  aiff^nffts  ^/'lt/S>}f  Tt^t  tow  t^itv  icr/f,   a>X'   «   (patrariat  »v   retitrsy  r^  tttf 
ififfu.     Metaph.  iii.  5.  23.     Anal.  Post.  ii.  2  and  19.     De  Anim.  iii.  3,  s.  3,  4. 

'"*  The  vXn.  "»  3«|«.     Top.  i.  14. 

'*  iMctaph.  ii.  2.  14  and  19;  iii.  4.  2:  iii.  6.  2;  x.  7.  2. 
''•   Metaph.  iii.  f>.  4. 
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carefully  keeping  wiibin  the  limits  of  observation  profeasea  to 
wait  for  iiirther  experience"',  ainldenly  becomes  the  bold 
speculator  making  theology  the  very  source  and  foundation  of 
all  science,  tlie  infallible  authority  which  no  inferior  science 
should  dare  to  contradict'"".  From  the  time  of  PormeiudeB 
the  great  difficulty  had  been  to  put  a  right  construction  on 
those  general  ideas  or  "forma""'  vfhich  the  mind  in  view  of 
pheuomena  elaborates  within  itself.  In  the  pride  of  infant 
knowledge  they  were  assumed  as  true,  true  objectively,  and 
true  exclusively-  The  failure  of  the  theory  in  its  original 
q)plication  made  Socrates  only  the  more  resolute  in  tinning  to 
nkoral  science  the  baffled  resources  of  the  physists,  his  whole 
liA  being  devoted  to  securing  the  accuracy  of  definitions  and 
the  demonstrative  fon-e  of  general  propositions  by  dialectical 
discuasion,  He  sought  the  true  essence'"  hy  collecting  its 
scattered  elements  "°,  by  carefully  weeding  out  fallacy,  hy  prob- 
ing the  correctness  of  analogies,  by  supersdtiously  exploring 
the  intuitional  wisdom  supposed  to  be  cuutained  in  words  or 
mjtfaic  traditions"',  until  the  result  appeared  not  the  mere 
precariouB  judgment  of  the  indiridual,  hut  an  echo  of  the 
Hoiversc.  a  spiirk  of  etemiil  truth  elicited  iu  the  collision  of 
loind  with  mind'".  The  feeling wliich  had  animaled  the  forms 
of  Phidias  obtained  a  more  enduring  expression  in  the  language 
of  Plato.  But  the  ideals  of  philosophy,  like  tliose  of  art, 
become  delusive  when  ai'bitrarily  estrimged  from  the  living 
forms  which  suggested  them.  The  ideal  theory  in  which 
thoughts  usurped  the  place  of  things  crumbled  to  pieces  in  the 
bands  of  a  logician.     The  type  of  generality  became  more 


3  Dc  Gen.  An.  iii.  10.     De  Cffllo,  ii.  &, 

"  Urtuph.  ii.  2.  T.     Cump.  i.  2  ;  x.  3  and  T. 

=  "  r,  trr."  dt  •■  m.  ™  «Ti|  iiiM,,~      MptKpH.  >i 

•  Ptieedr.  265*. 


Plat.  Sophist.  aE4'. 


"•  Philcb.  le^     Tim^.  40'. 


■  Pht  dt  Bqwb.  i 
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hollow^'*  and  unreal  in  the  ascent  to  higher  genera,  until  the 
last  "idea"  was  un distinguishable  from  nonentity,  since  the 
real  resides  not  in  generals,  but  in  peculiarities  and  differences. 
However  the  dialectician  may  multiply  his  questions  or  extend 
his  views,  the  truth  he  can  attain  is  only  more  or  less  of  the 
probable '''^     The  farther  he  goes  the  farther  he  recedes  from 
the  real.     IIo  obtains  but  a  nominal  unity  barren  of  result, 
and  at  last  absorbs  into  an  idea  the  essence  or  reality  he  seeks. 
Hence  the  subordinate  rank  of  dialectics  with  Aristotle.     With 
him  they  are  but  the  prelude  to  real  science,  the  review  of  its 
history,  the  discussion  of  its  terms,  or  the  positing  its  problems'". 
They  are  inferior  to  soUtary  thought,  because  more  under  the 
influence  of  opinion,  while  the  other  is  a  communication  with 
things'".     They  seem  to  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
sophistry  as  medical  practice  to  empiricism,  a  less  degree  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing.     The  office  of  a  scientific  organon  was 
therefore  transferred  to  Analytics.     Analytics  are  the  science 
of   demonstration.      They   do    not  interrogate  but   assume; 
their  object  is   not  the   discussion  of  the  probable  but  the 
demonstration  of  the  true'".     Such  a  procedure,  however,  im- 
plies the  existence  of  some  other  science  or  source  through 
which  the  fundtunental  assumptions  ore  to  be  acquired  and 
justified.      One   such   source  is   sensationcd   experience   and 
induction.     Logical  analysis  does  not  widen  the  knowledge  of 
facts;  it  only  serves  to  bring  out  more  clearly  what  is  already 
contained  in  general  propositions.    But  the  general  propositions 
obtained  by  induction  to  be  conclusive  should  be  founded  on  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  particulars.     To  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  this  fundamental  process,  Aristotle,  in  default  of 

*-*  "  ha,XtKT4xatf  Ktti  Kifttf.''    De  Anim.  i.  1.  9. 
'*  "  Xfiypif  rou  ^aifofittou  xmi  t>ia^ov."      Anal.  Pr.  i.  1.  4. 

lii  o  awa^iati"  '*  iiaTt^n/d^ara,"  &c.     Sciences  of  mere  obacrvation,  too,  arc  rather 
the  dialectiuil  preparation  of  philosophy  than  philosophy  itself. 
'3-^  Sophist  El.  vii.  3.     Comp.  Eth.  Nic.  x.  5. 
•^  Anal.  Pr.  i.  1.     Post.  i.  2.     Mctaph.  ii.  2. 
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Other  means  of  verification,  is  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  re- 
sonrceB  of  dialectics,  to  the  probable,  the  generally  admitted, 
Uie  dicta  of  the  wise,  even  proverbs  or  quotations  from  the 
poets'".  This,  however,  is  not  enough,  nor  is  Aristotle  Mmeelf 
satisfied  with  these  sources.  The  viiriablc  and  contingent  can- 
not constitute  science.  Science  is  of  being,  not  tlie  phenomenal, 
but  the  real  which  the  phenomenal  hides.  Doubtless  it  is  to 
phenomena  that  wq  must,  first  appeal.  Beserved  sensations 
become  "  forms"  or  "phantasms"  in  the  mind  or  memory, 
among  which  the  reasoning  faculty  {Jiavoia)  discovering  a 
principle  of  union'"  pursues  it  up  to  the  highest  limits  of 
generalisation'"'.  In  this  way  may  be  gained  the  indemon- 
Btrttble  "majors,"  or  peculiar  principles  of  which  each  science 
makes  a  thesis  in  reference  to  its  own  "  ytvof,"  or  kind  of 
being'".  But  beyond  the  principles  proper  to  each  science  ore 
the  general  axioms  and  laws  of  thought  apphcable  to  all  being, 
the  proportions  or  relations  encircling  all  genera'".  These 
belong  to  the  first  philosophy,  the  science  of  first  principles 
and  of  universal  being.  Matliematics  measure  phenomenu; 
physics,  less  abstract,  (the  "second  philosophy,")  rise  nearer 
to  their  causes;  but  "wisdom"  is  the  science  of  sciences'", 
the  last  arrived  at  (Metaphysics)  yet  first  in  importance'", 
that  which  Plato  made  the  whole  of  philosophy,  aud  which 
Aristotle,  though  moi'e  regardful  of  the  world  of  experience,  still 
considered  as  the  chief  part  of  it.  Of  all  sciences  it  is  the 
most  exact  and  perfect,  as  containing  both  vows  and  f,Ti(rTn//w,  not 


H    T.   1...V.T.    * 


lands.     I<r 


■1  fn/iit.    Sih.  Nic.  ri.  1 

'"  n  HfHpi.  the  ideal  unit.     Anal.  Pint.  ii.  19. 

'"  "th  'tx*'  "f  l"""""  VTHfiw  I'Ti  rsfitJiiiuii."    Anal,  Pr.  i.  30. 

'"  locladiDg  in  a  manner  (»()  all  uvui<^»>.     Metaph.  i.  2.  4  and  S. 

"*  Wiadnm  or  "Sophia,"  is  ptopcrlj  thn  intelleclnnl  virluc  or  huhit  of  Theo 
but  Me  HetapL  L  1.  IT. 

""  "Pir»l  pliiloiophy,"  "  iiri(  aipuVm  ij(,ii<rB  inmiiti,  rw  i./<.htbt».," 
of  llie  A{x".,  or  God  himwlf.     Eili.  Kic,    vi.  6.     Uelaph.  i.  2.    H;  y.  1. 
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only  the  inferences  from  principles,  but  the  truth  of  principles 
themselves***.  These  principles  are  not  inductions,  but  the 
essential  habits  of  the  intellect.  "Is  it  then,"  asks  Aristotle'*', 
"to  be  supposed  that  science  must  precede  science;  that  we 
already  possess  within  us  the  most  exalted  of  the  sciences  with- 
out being  aware  of  it?"  No,  these  habits  of  the  soul  require 
experience  to  develop  them ;  we  possess  them  potentially,  but 
not  in  act'*';  they  are  not^  however,  slow  results  of  ordinary 
induction,  the  characters,  though  invisible,  are  already  traced, 
and  are  rapidly  called  forth  by  experience,  so  that  in  acquir- 
ing them  it  would  seem  as  if  the  soul  was  not  leamiug, 
but  as  Plato  said,  remembering^**.  In  its  first  condition  the 
soul  is  as  it  were  asleep,  requiring  to  be  awakened  in  order 
to  enter  into  possession  of  its  inherent  right'**.  By  con- 
versing witli  the  outward  world,  by  receiving  and  incorporating 
the  vonra  contained  in  the  ata-Onra,  it  at  length  learns  to 
resume  and  recognise  its  own  being'**,  to  identify  itself  with 
the  universal  thought  surrounding  it'*^.  Its  powers,  which 
before  were  as  colours  awaiting  tlieir  brilliancy  from  the  sun  '**, 
becoming  actualised  by  an  influence  from  without '*°,  form 
tliat  "active  intellect"  which  alone  is  separable,  imperishable, 
and  divine.     Here  we  reach  the  well-head  of  science'^''  viewed, 

'^'  ''iT/flTK/KJj  ratt  afiimv  avatncuxTos.'^  Eth.  Nic.  vi.  6.  Anal.  Post,  i.  3.  2. 
Metaph.  x.  7.  10. 

'*'^  Metaph.  i.  9.  34.     Anal.  Post.  ii.  19. 

'*^  De  Anim.  iii.  4.     Metaph.  xii.  10.  8. 

'"  Anal.  Pr.  ii.  21. 

•*'  Phys.  vii.  3. 

'***  0  Xiyifi.ivos  rrts  ^v;^ri;  v«t/f  -  gu^sv  nrrtv  moyun  rat  6fTii>v  '^'rf»  voi/v  m.xi  olIth 
^i  alrov  t«ti  ^vvxrai  voii>.     Dv  Anim.  iii.  4.  3  and  7. 

'*'  Conip.  Metaph.  xi.  9.  5. 

'^^  De  Aniui.  iii.  5. 

'*  '*  Pv^afiif" — "  xivii  ya^  ^tif  vavra  to  iv  fiuiv  0i<o»."  Kth.  liud.  \'\i.  14.  l>e 
Gen.  An.  ii.  3.  10.  Comp.  Cic.  Acad.  Qu.  i.  8.  Resembling  an  emanation  from 
the  sphere  of  the  "moving  moved,"  the  {ethereal  or  fifth  elomcnt.  Met.  xi.  2.  4. 
Diog.  L.  V.  32. 

''•^  *' vov;  K-rtffTtiiJLv.i  i*^-^*?."'  Anal.  Pi»st.  ii.  19.  7.  i»'-^>*'  *>•-  -x,^^-  ^^*" 
XI.  I,  b. 
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according  to  the  tendencies  of  tho  Socradc  method,  as  an  inter- 
nal reveldtioD,  an  emanation  from  the  oracles  of  mind,  not  so 
much  a  progressive  conquest  as  a  hitbitual  self-realised  posses- 
Mon,  tranqnil  like  the  supreme  tranquillity  it  contemplates'". 
To  Aristotle,  as  to  Plato,  science  was  in  generalisation;  neither 
of  tbem,  however,  conld  Batisfactorily  generalise  the  world 
without  taking  «  lueus  Ktandi  beyoud  it.  Science  reigns 
supreme  in  tlie  region  of  abstraction,  where  in  proportion  to  the 
absence  of  reohty  demonstration  becomes  absolute  and  con- 
clasive.  All  reasoning  depends  on  propositions;  all  propo- 
sitions on  a  thesis  of  their  terms.  The  terms  are  suggestions 
of  experience.  The  energies  of  the  discursive  reason  inversely 
corresponding  to  nature's  movements  embrace  only  the  medial 
world  of  phenomena.  Here  both  things  and  the  notions  of 
them  are  complex,  susceptible  of  subdivision  and  definition. 
Nothing  is  definable  which  does  not  belong  to  those  deter- 
minable media,  having  bolh  genus  and  difference;  essence  is 
beyond  definition;  the  highest  genus  and  the  last  individuahty 
alike  escape  its  power.  The  Inst  essence  of  a  thing  is  not  the 
abstraot  notion  of  it,  nor  tlie  compound  of  elements  or  ideas;  it 
is  the  individuahty  constituted  by  act,  and  act  is  reached  only 
by  intuition"'.  Intuition  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
science;  on  one  side  the  intuition  of  the  senses  gleaning  dim 
perceptions  of  being  amidst  the  complicity  of  the  concrete'"; 
on  the  other  that  in  which  the  pure  energy  of  intellect  en- 
counters in  itself  the  principle  and  tbnn  of  being,  the  absoluto 
individuality,  the  instrument  and  object  of  cognition.  The 
invisible  thread  by  which  Aristotle's  world  was  suspended  over 
idealism  is  here  broken;  the  conception  of  a  i/J-n  vanishes;  in 
the  sphere  of  intellect  alone  is  discovered  the  reconcihation  of 
science  with  substance,  of  the  universal  and  the  individual: 


>•<  Bencc  the  v\k  Iniui  »  a>  M  r.nr  I 
i.  (;  Ti.  9;  i.  T.     Elh.  Bud.  Tii.  l,->. 
"  Mctri.  10.  17. 


Fasurc  uf  truth.      Klh.  [ 
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nature  is  explained  on  the  principle  of  ignotum  per  ignotias, 
and  like  the  talisman  of  Oromasdes  in  the  Persian  tale,  the 
problem  of  metaphysics  is  referred  to  the  extreme  limit  where 
infinity  and  unity,  existence  and  thought,  blend  unconditionally 
in  God. 


NOTION  OF  GOD,  MORALLY. 


"  PhilotophiaB  objeetmn  triplex.  Dene,  Natora,  homo ;  et  triplex  itidem  radios 
remm ;  Natnra  enim  percntit  intellectum  radio  directo ;  Dens  autem  propter  medium 
inaequale  (creaturas  scilicet)  radio  refracto ;  homo  vero  libi  ipti  monstratiu  et  exhi- 
bitns,  radio  reflexo."* — Bacon,  di  Augment.  Soisnt.  bk.  8,  ch.  1. 

"  I  do  remember  well  the  hoiir  which  bnrtt 
Hy  spirit*!  sleep** Shillet. 
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§1. 

MORAL    IDEA   OF   GOD. 

**  Whence,  and  who  am  I?"  are  the  first  questions  supposed 
to  occur  to  Brahma,  in  Hindoo  theology  at  once  the  Creator 
and  the  created,  when  ho  awakens  to  conscious  heing  amidst 
the  expanse  of  waters  *.  In  truth,  however,  the  great  problem 
of  human  nature  presents  itself  to  the  mind  only  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  more  advanced  development.  Mental  self-con- 
sciousness is  the  gradual  result  of  a  long  course  of  objective 
thought.  Milton  more  naturally  makes  Adam  first  "  turn  his 
wondering  eyes  to  Heaven  "  and  to  the  smiling  scenes  of  earth, 
in  whose  fragrance  and  joy  his  heart  for  a  while  contentedly 
reposes ^  until  he  slowly  reverts  to  the  "  perusal  of  himself," 
and  to  the  question,  "How  came  I  thus,  how  here?"  Man 
learns  to  feel  before  he  reasons ;  he  enjoys  the  world  as  a  pic- 
ture instead  of  questioning  it  as  a  problem;  and  of  all  pro- 
blems, that  which  Socrates  justly  deemed  the  most  important 
of  any,  is  usually  the  last  which  engages  liis  attention.  To 
his  earliest  perceptions  nature  is  as  part  of  liimself ;  as  a  parent 
from  whose  universal  life  his  own  being  is  scarcely  as  yet 
severed  and  individuahsed,  and  probably  he  might  never  have 
been  led  to  ask  the  reason  or  object  of  his  existence  if  all  the 
tendencies  of  liis  nature  had  been  continuously  and  completely 
satisfied.     Reason  is  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  self-examina- 

'  Crpuz.  S.  i.  404.  ''  Par.  Lost,  viii.  267. 
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tion  only  when  man  has  become  in  some  degree  estranged 
from  nature;  when  he  has  been  disappointed  and  thwarted, 
when  his  preferences  have  been  misplaced  and  his  means  mis- 
calculated, when  he  has  become  familiar  with  pain  and  want, 
limitation  and  *'  evil." 

So  long  as  man  was  a  mere  creature  of  instinct,  if  such 
a  state  may  for  illustration's  sake  be  assumed,  in  which  he 
moved  in  unconscious  sympathy  with  Nature's  order,  there 
could  be  no  distinction  of  good  or  evil,  neither  morality  nor 
intelligence;  and  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  this 
hypothetical  dependence  would  be  his  exemption  from  care 
and  responsibility.  Freedom  and  responsibility  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  thought.  Man  assumes  his 
proper  rank  as  a  moral  agent  when,  with  a  sense  of  the  limita- 
tions of  his  nature  arises  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and  of 
the  obligations  accompanying  its  exercise ;  the  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  capacity  of  experience.  But  the  rule  of  duty  and  the 
materials  of  experience  must  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  external  world  in  which  the  faculties 
are  exerted.  Thus  does  the  problem  of  man  involve  tliat  of 
Nature  and  of  God.  Our  freedom  is  determined  by  an  agency 
extemcJ  to  us ;  our  happiness  is  intimately  dependent  on  the 
relations  of  the  outward  world,  and  on  the  moral  character  of 
its  ruler. 

The  God  of  Nature  has  been  shown  to  be  one,  and  his  cha- 
racter had  never  been  suspected  as  other  than  good.  Whence 
then  came  the  evil,  tlie  consciousness  of  which  seems  invariably 
to  have  preceded  or  accompanied  man's  moral  development? 
Upon  this  subject  human  opinion  seems  to  have  ebbed  and 
flowed  between  two  contradictory  extremes,  of  which  the  one  is 
inconsistent  with  God's  omnipotence,  the  other  with  his  bcDe- 
ficence.  If  God,  it  was  said,  is  perfectly  wise  and  good,  evil 
must  arise  from  some  independent  and  hostile  principle;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  agencies  are  subordinate  to  one,  it  is 
difficult,  if  evil  does  indeed  exist,  to  avoid  the  impiety  of 
making  the  Almighty  the  author  of  it 


The  recDgDition  of  a  moral  and  physical  dualism  in  Natnre 
was  adverse  to  monotheism.  Many  of  the  Ancients  thought  it 
absord  to  imagine  one  supreme  being,  like  Homer's  Jove,  dis- 
tributing good  and  evil  out  of  two  urns";  they,  therefore,  sub- 
stituted the  doctrine  of  two  diatiuct  and  eternal  principles; 
some  making  the  cause  of  evil  to  be  the  inherent  imperfection 
of  matter  and  the  flesh ;  while  others  personified  the  required 
agency,  and  fancifully  invented  a  dtemon*,  the  question  of 
whose  origin  indeed  involved  all  the  difficulty  of  the  original 
problem,  but  whose  existence,  if  once  taken  for  granted,  was 
sufficient  as  a  popular  solution  of  the  myster}'*. 

The  simpler,  and  probably  older  notion,  treated  the  one  only 
God  as  author  of  aU  things.  "  I  form  tlie  light,"  says  Jeho- 
vah, "  and  create  darkness;  I  cause  prosperity  and  create  evil ; 
I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these  tilings."'  "All  mankind,"  soys 
Maximns  Tyrina',  "are  agreed  tliat  there  exists  one  only  uni- 
versal King  and  Fatlier,  and  that  the  many  gods  are  his  chil- 
dren." There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  of  a 
primitive  monotheism  ;  a  vague  Bcnse  of  Nature's  unity  b 
with  a  dim  perception  of  an  all-pervading  spiritual  e 
been  remarked  among  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  human 
mind'.     The  first  conceptions  of  Deity  borrowed  thenr  moral 

■  FInUnb,  liii  ofld  Oiiril,  ch.  4E. 

'  Ding.  LserL  Proem.  8. 

*  Plain,  Lant,  x.  896.  EtOfl.  Tfarre  Here  MTenl  opinionl  Mnang  the  J«wi  h 
U  the  origin  nf  Devili.  One  thai  they  were  the  progmy  nf  ihe  torn  of  Qod  bjr  tha 
diDehlrra  of  men ;  nBOther  thu  they  were  uigeli,  who  fell  Ihrnugh  enty  of  mui- 
kind  ;  a  third,  that  matter  and  the  tleih  h  the  tool  of  Satan,  running  on  independent 
kingdom  (»er  which  he  mlei,  and  conMltuUng  hii  title  to  be  called  "Ihe  Prince" 
litd  "the  Oed  of  thti  World."  (3  Oorioth.  It.  *.  John  lii.  31.  Epbca.  vi.  12. 
■attbewir.  B;  ilL  28. 

•Iwahzlr.T.    Jobii.lO.    AmMV.S.    Hicsh  i.  12.     Find.  Png.  locert.  93. 
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as  iheir  metapliysicflJ  form  from  an  earllily  pattern ;  men  muJe 
their  god  &  copy  of  themscilves,  and  invested  Iiim  willi  the 
monouratio  sway  immemorial  in  tlie  East.  But  this  oriental 
oneness  of  autbority  as  opposed  to  the  "irOtJioif ami"*  which 
in  human  government  Homer  stigmatises  as  improper,  does 
not  imply  the  monotheism  of  philosophy.  The  idea  of  Deity 
vfaen  exalted  by  philosophy  becomea  proportionately  vague 
and  evanescent ;  in  order  to  be  popular  it  must  condescend  10 
the  mean  and  childish  conceptions  of  rude  men.  The  popular 
god  is  not  the  God  of  the  Universe,  hut  of  a  pecuhar  and 
favoured  race  with  whom  he  holds  familiar  intercourse,  appear- 
ing personally  among  tliem  to  listen,  to  act,  or  to  command, 
and  "  walking  in  tlie  garden  in  the  cool  of  tlie  day."  Gods 
and  men  are  of  kindred  origin'*;  both  are  alike  children  of 
Earth,  or  of  an  earUer  Titanic  race;  and  Japctus,  ancestor 
of  mankind,  is  brother  of  Cronus",  father  of  Gods.  WheD 
Zeos  first  established  his  empire  he  found  man  already  in 
existence,  and  in  a  state  which  it  required  some  skill  lo  redwx 
to  dae  submission ;  for  in  the  golden  ago,  when  beasts  e^b 
irith  human  voices,  men  and  gods  had  been  companions  and 
ftiends".  The  gods  of  early  poetry  take  iJie  form  and  ohanw 
ter  of  men;  and  tlie  epithet  of  godlike  which  Plato  spin- 
tnahses",  is  to  be  literally  understood  of  Homer's  heroes  in 
the  humbler  sense  of  physical  resemblance".  The  Olympian 
gods  are  undisdnguished  in  moral  character  from  mortals. 
They  deceive  both  men  and  each  other;  surpassing  men  in 
strength  they  exceed  them  also  in  craft  and  crime.  Whil» 
beings  of  so  questionable  a  nature  were  esteemed  divine,  it  WM 
unnecessary  to  devise  a  distinct  principle  of  evil.  The  stem  aiA 
revengeful  Deity  of  the  Old  Testament  who  commissions  eril 
and  lying  spirits   to   men,  and  who  is  acknowledged  autbor 

•  MBBlery  of  many.  <»  Hcsiod,  Worki,  108. 

"  Bom.  Hymn,  A|«ll.  157.     Find.   Nera.  6.      Lucrel,  Li.  fl90.     PlWo,  PnHg, 
use.  30,  p.  320.     Scbomani  Proin.  p.  11]. 
"  B»hrii  FabulB,  PrMin. 
"  De  Repub.  •!.  47fi. 
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of  evi]  »B  wen  bs  good",  is  in  many  reepeots  eimilar  to  the 

■dutrary  mottsrcb   of  Olympus,   guarded  by  tlie  cliildreu  of 

9^,  Force,  and  Jealousy '*,  nod  parent  of  Ate,  the  genius 

of  io&toBtion   and  its    direful   results'^.     Tlie   Hebrew   god 

iWBids  his  &Toiir  with  an  ^parently  unaccountable  partiality; 

Iw  accepts  Abel,  but  rejects  Cais;  he  love!^  Jacob,  but  hates 

£san;  he  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy;  but, 

on  the  other  hand,  he  hardens  Fharaob's  heart,  and  visits  the 

iniqaity  of  the  parent  on  the  child,  of  the  individual  sinner  on 

Ike  whole  people.     In  estimating  the  enigmatical  character  of 

» Nature  god,  curses  are  more  impressive  than  blessings ;  men 

W  before  they  leam  to  love,  uid  fear  is  the  parent  of  cruelty 

vi  euperstidoD.     The  early  Hebrew  God  is  "  a  consuming 

^;""  his  apparition  is  disastroas,  no  one  can  see  him  and 

live";  even  his  ark  scatters  destruction  on  friend  and  foe;  he 

Wads  his  angel,  lest  liimself  should  break  out  upon  the  people 

wd  consume  them'".     This  rude  conception  of  sternness  pro- 

doioioating  over  mercy  can  alone  account  for  the  immolations 

JKirposed,  if  not  executed,  by  Jephlhah  and  by  Abraham,     tu 

thort,  men  recognise  the  existence  of  God  lung  boloro  tliey 

fons  eny  becoming  estimate  of  bis  moral  dignity.     The  causes 

of  both  good  and  ill  are  referred  tu  n  mysterious  centre  whoeo 

attributes  they  judge  ouly  by  the  rude  standard  of  savage  life. 

A  deity  partaking  human  passions  was  eupposed  to  resent  any 

presontptuous  advances  on  the  port  of  man,  any  invasion  of 

his  own  prerogatives.      Hence  tlie  notion  common  in  antiquity 

of  tiie  divine  "envy,""  as  instanced  in  the  fall  of  Capimous 

and  Salmoneua ;  in  the  provocation  given  by  the  healing  skill 

of  Esculapius,  and  the  humane  Uieft  of  Promotlieus".     The 

?ery  spirit  of  Nature  personified   in   Orplieus,   Tanttdus  or 

»  Job  ii.  10.     Iliad,  niv.  626.     Amoi,  iii.  S.  '•  Um.  Thcog.  tU. 

"  Ilii»d,  ii.  511,  md  xii.  91.  126. 

"  Eiod.  udv.  17.     D.iit.  It.  2i,  33  ;  v.  E ;  U.  3.     Hfbr.  xji.  2B. 
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Phineus",  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  confined,  or 
blinded  for  haying  too  freely  divulged  tlie  divine  mysLeries 
to  mankind.  Tliis  divine  envy,  an  idea  still  existing  uuder  a 
modified  form"*,  varies  according  to  i-ireumstanoes.  In  poeti- 
cal legend,  as  in  Hesiod,  it  appears  in  the  lowest  type  of 
human  malignity.  In  tlie  God  of  Moses,  it  is  jealousy  of  the 
infringement  of  autocratic  power,  the  check  to  political  treason. 
In  Herodotus  and  other  writers  it  assumes  a  more  philosopfaicnl 
shape,  as  a  strict  adherence  to  a  moral  equilibrium  in  tlie 
government  of  the  world.  The  Deity,  says  Artabanus  lo 
Xemea",  permits  no  one  to  be  proudly  lifted  up  (fify-i 
JfOKtiv)  except  himself;  he  loves  to  cut  down  all  tliat  exalts 
itself  on  high ;  he  is  the  severe  punisher  of  insolent  preten- 
sions". E.scessive  prosperity  is  said  to  be  dangerous  and 
deceitful;  wealth  produces  arrogance  (w^fis),  and  l/gfn  a-n 
(ruin)".  Moderately  good  fortune,  therefore",  is  safest  and 
best".  So  common  was  the  notion,  that  ^Swof  became  a 
general  term  for  blame,  merited  as  well  as  unmerited,  and  par 
ticularly  for  the  divine  vj^eo-ij  or  retribution.  Thus  Camil- 
lue"  prays  to  heaven  that  if  the  general  prosperity  should 
appear  excessive  to  God  or  man,  that  "  cause  of  envy"  mi^ 
bo  expiated  by  his  own  private  loss  rather  than  by  any  pubSa 
misfortune*'. 

"  Pausan.  U.  30.     Pindnr,  Oly.  i.  B8. 

"  Aa  whon  w(^  ipcak  of  nn  "infliction  of  Divine  FrovidencF;"  or  ny  ihal  * Fl» 
videncB  ha»  bten  pleued  to  vUii  m,"  *c. 

=■  Herod,  yii.  48. 

"  Mubyl  Perwe,  813.  824.  779. 

"  Bolonii  Pr^.  T.  75. 

"  aflntt  iXJJii.     £Hhy1.  Agam.  4Gd,  Bl. 

"  "«iT.^.rt  ■(.»■«  iu,  MTiLr,,."  Sscliyl.  Kum.  475,  B»l.  Comp.  FlMnc^ 
vit.  Solon.  i5'.  Sympot.  u.  10.  ai3.  WaiaeL  to  Herod,  i.  32.  Takkn.  w  Ika 
nine,  iii.  40.    Olesiiui  to  Pbiloitt.  Vit.  Soph.  G75*. 

"  Liyy,  *.  21. 

"  Cooip.  Livj,  I.  13.     One  otibe  moil  curiout  inMimcei  of  the  kind  it  tint  ta 

the  Monr  of  Folycralet  (Herod.  Hi.  39),  and  Iho  appTchennon  cxpTCMed  ij  iff- 

Aicliylui  of  the  overstnined  coorleiiei  of  ClyuemoMln.  Ajua.  S97,  Bl 
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Soold  not  be  imagined  tliat  in  any  of  these  instances 
evil  was  knowingly  chiirged  upon  tlie  Deity.  Evil  ascribed  lo 
God  is  not  understood  ns  evil,  or  rather  is  so  called  not  an  being 
is  itself  unbecoming  or  unjust,  but  merely  because  felt  by  man 
to  be  painful  or  inconvenient.  Men  arc  rarely  shocked  at 
witnessing  in  others  what  is  usual  among  themselves.  The 
immorality  of  the  heetheu  gods  may  he  partly  explained  on  tho 
same  principle  as  that  of  Machiavelli'a  "Prince;"  dissimulation 
cast  DO  slur  on  the  character  of  Solon,  or  the  elder  Brutus,  and 
the  primitive  Greek,  with  whom  piracy  was  honourable,  would 
not  be  scandalised  at  tlie  knavery  of  the  gods.  The  some  im- 
perfect sense  of  moral  obligation  which  thoughtlessly  ascribed 
ODbBComiiig  attributes  to  the  gods  may  account  for  tlie  supposed 
felicity  of  man  in  that  rude  age  oelehratcd  by  poets  as  para- 
di^acfd,  but  which  was  more  correctly  described  by  philosophers 
as  one  of  ignorant  and  miserable  bai'borism'.  The  contradic- 
tion is  only  apparent,  for  the  poetical  truth  of  the  golden  age  is 
not  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  real  degradation.  The  golden 
age  is  the  fairer  half  of  a  complex  conception;  the  retrospect  of 
BEcivihsed  hfe  appears  to  the  refined  speculator  under  a  doubt- 
ful or  twotbld  aspect;  the  Satumian  times  may  have  been  aa 
age  of  golden  simphcity,  or  a  reign  of  terror  and  of  Moloch; 
and  while  the  primeeval  "friends  and  neighbours"  of  the  gods 
considered  aa  exempt  from  the  vices  of  civilization  might  be  as 
blameless  Phteacians,  llieir  destitution  and  ignorance  of  its  aids 
and  graces  would  convert  them  into  Cyclops  or  Giants  .  The 
intellectual  retrospect  is  as  equivocal  as  the  moral;  for  as  a 
child  may  now  mechanically  become  acquainted  with  things 

■  JEKhjl.  Prom.  43G.  Statue.  Eclog.  Ph}^  I  3.  38,p.  240.  Heer.  Diod.  S.  1 .  S, 
Una,  Protag.  821 '. 
'  Oayu.  *ii.  205. 
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nnknovn  to  Plato  or  Newton,  so  the  men  of  the  olden  time 
were  both  our  masters  and  our  inferiors;  they  might  be  higher 
in  powers,  but  they  were  inferior  in  attainments.  To  the  im- 
aginaLions  of  the  Greeks  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Scythia 
appeared  in  this  ambiguous  light;  and  though  tradition  seems 
to  indicate  the  real  existence  of  certain  Scythian  tribes  like  the 
Abii,  "justest  of  men,"*  who,  hke  the  Mandans  of  America, 
were  comparatively  civilised,  yet  Strabo  prefers  to  account  for 
the  panegyric  of  Homer  upon  tlie  general  ground  of  the  rude 
simplicity  of  savages  and  tlieir  exemption  from  the  vices  as 
well  Eta  the  advantages  of  refinement.  Many  of  llie  evils 
attendant  on  an  advanced  stale  of  society  have  in  reality  no 
existence  at  ita  commencement;  the  infancy  of  the  human  race 
resembles  tliat  of  the  individual,  and  knows  no  evil  because 
incapable  of  discernment*.  The  men  of  tlie  golden  age  hved 
on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  untroubled  with  thought'; 
and  the  silver  age  continued  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
golden  only  duiing  its  long  cliildbood  of  a  hundred  ye-ars*. 
Conscience  uneducated  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist;  remoise 
implies  knowledge,  and  assuming  the  existence  of  a  time  when 
human  action  was  determined  solely  by  pleasurable  or  painful 
emotion,  the  time  might  be  called  golden,  since  tlie  evil  which 
existed  was  unfelt.  Vice  has  been  said  to  lose  a  great  part  of 
its  evil  witli  its  grossness;  and  the  coarse  freedom  of  langnaga 
inherited  from  unsopMsticated  antiquity  so  often  met  with  in 
Aristophanes  and  other  Greek  writers',  proves  not  so  much  the 
oomiption  of  manners  as  the  continued  absence  of  that  con- 
Tentional  refinement  which  would  have  made  the  indehcftoy 
apparent  and  offensive'.     Even  the  atrocities  of  savages  low 


'  Iljad.  r.  a.    Strabo,  Tii.  3D0.     Cuitim,  vii.  6.    An 
Bteph.  B.VI.  Bit.  Abii.     Rillcr,  Vorhalle,  p.  263,  ". 

*  The  Bible  d«Krib»  children  ai  thoge  who  "dlHpn 
oril,"  Of  whe  "diicBni  not  lb*  right  hand  from  tho  left." 

'  "«■)..  V«  ij^nTi,."  H«.  WotkB,  1 13. 
'  '•  fuym  nrm,"  or  "  big  cbildran,"  ».  131,  ib. 
'  Iliad,  iii.  *41.     Soph.  Anlig.  587.     Eur,  Med.  078. 

•  Comp.  Thuejd.  i.  6. 


Janug  HacmL  23.  Sf. 
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tlieir  enormity  because  perpetrated  unconsciously'.  To  a 
BftTOge  on  act  of  homicide  may  be  less  morally  corrupting  tlian 
deliberate  crimes  of  a  milder  stamp  in  civilised  society.  And 
not  only  moral,  but  many  physical  evils  may  be  said  to  be 
virtually  iiou-exist£ut  vhere  they  ore  unsuspected  and  unfelt. 

"  Poor  and  conlenl,  ii  rich,  and  rich  enough  " — 

Zosensibility  to  pain  may  be  said  to  destroy  the  reality  of  a 
brtUBe,  end  the  beast  of  ibe  forest  is  as  exempt  from  poverty  as 
from  sickness.  The  starving  Lydiaos  indemnified  themselves 
for  the  want  of  food  by  diverting  games'",  and  the  Cvnic 
or  Gymnosuphist  was  in  reality  as  happy  as  Arislippus  or 
Scopas". 

Wliile  evil  was  as  yet  unfelt  it  was  unnecessary  to  devise  any 
Bupematural  cause  for  it,  nor  was  there  any  impiety  in  ascribing 
all  things  without  exception  to  God.  The  gods  of  primitive 
humanity  were  feared  rather  than  loved,  yet  they  were  in  their 
way  empbadcally  "fuTUfEf  laaiv"—"  givers  of  good  things;"" 
they  were  heaven  and  earth,  those  divine  parents  who  with 
lavish  ahnndance  nourished  tbeir  guileless  children,  unsuspected 
of  acts  really  inconsistent  with  beneficence.  It  was  therefore 
scarcely  by  a  poetical  fiction  tlmt  a  wiser  hut  less  blessed  age 
attributed  to  the  children  and  friends  of  heaven  those  golden 
privileges  of  which  they  fancied  themselves  possessed.  But  in 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  age  of  bliss  and  its 
poetical  ccluhration,  a  great  change  had  taken  place;  there  had 
been  a  "Fall,"  or  revolution  of  the  soul;  all  nature  seemed  to 
have  degenerated  in  sympathy  with  the  mental  crisis;  heaven 
appeared  to  be  removed  to  an  incalculable  distance,  and  earth, 
once  ao  liberal  to  the  savage,  was  on  a  sudden  grown  sullen 

*  Coup.   Si.  Paol'a  argumenU  reapHting  the  ooDiieclion  of  un  with  ths  law. 


i.  20; 


>.  56. 


I  beltH  Uuui 


"  Herod,  i.  Bi. 

"  "  A  good  excuse,"  tajt  Cnleli,  in  the  Bride  i 
the  thing*  them&clve5;  for  Vtifse  luaon  bo  coaiumed  by  tiioe,  whereat  A  i;ood  come 
off  proTiclenlly  oud  creditably  hoarded  nuy  terve  a  nabhiTun  and  hit  fkinily  hea'Ni 
know*  how  long." 

"  Hesod,  Th.  46.  111.     LucLin,  rromelheiii,  18,  vol.  i.  p.  201, 
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and  pnrsimoiiious,  overgrown  wiih  weeds  and  briars,  und  cursed 
with  Bti-rility,  All  things  remained  Lhe  same,  yet  all  things 
were  changed.     An  indescribable  sadness 

"  Deepened  Ifaf  murniar  of  iIib  foiling  BaoAt," 

and  the  disappointment  was  as  when  scenes  admired  in  infancy 
ore  revisited  in  after  life.  In  both  cases  the  change  is  not  iu 
nature,  but  in  ouraelves;  it  is  the  dawn  of  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion and  comparison.  Men  are  become  not  worse,  but  wiser; 
tboir  nature  has  been  exalted;  lliey  are  raised  into  superior 
beings,  called  by  oriental  exaggeration  "gods,  knowing  good 
irom  evil."  A  sense  of  evil  implies  an  appreciation  of  good,  a 
fall  the  possibility  of  elevation.  Motives  now  begin  lo  he 
weighed  and  results  calculated,  in  otlier  words,  action  has 
ceased  to  be  automatous,  and  has  been  in  some  degree  subjected 
to  the  power  of  thought.  Thought  suggests  deficiencies  and 
wants  both  physical  and  intellectual,  and  language  wbicli 
expresses  the  present  impressions  of  the  mind  ratber  than  tbo 
realities  of  nature  represents  these  wants  as  losses,  the  kindling 
of  ambition  as  the  restlessness  of  discontent.  And  as  we  oon- 
tinue  to  say  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  these  earliest  impressions  of 
the  senses  having  become  irrevocably  fixed  in  language,  so  we 
continue  to  talk  of  the  "fall  of  man,"  alUiough  the  very  appre- 
hension of  a  fall  is  in  itself  intrinsic  evidence  of  iutellectnal 
advancement".  Themistocles  fell,  in  his  own  esteem,  when 
he  heard  of  tlie  triumphs  of  Miltiades;  the  depth  of  bis  despon- 
dency was  but  a  pledge  of  the  loJUness  of  his  pretensions. 
"Our  sorrow  is  the  inverled  image  of  our  nobleness;  the  depli 
of  our  despair  measures   the   height   and   capability  of  our 

I  hopes."'*  The  stmny  and  thoughtless  pride  of  Grecian  Jnel- 
lect  was  not  perhaps  so  morally  grand  as  the  dejection  of 
oriental  asceticism.  "  We  grant  that  human  life  is  mean,  but 
"The  "Pall"  is  the  caciKiencA-Btnick  rcmoneful  MlT-accaialion  at  batnin 
mtnn,  in  iUelf  implpng  do  more  moral  eiil  ihan  pain,  or  the  ulemal  tymptain  of 
an  rflort  lo  regain  hoJtb,  ii  lo  be  idenlifieii  wilh  phfuod  evil.  BTer;  r 
"Poll,"  inaimucb  tii  it  ii  lhe  uknunlcdgment  of  error,  but 
exeopl  where  deipondeiitj-  ptevailioycr  lhe  hope  uf  impron.im 


ilem»l  lymptom  m 
b  noier  aUled  "| 
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how  did  we  fiod  out  that  it  is  mean;  vhenco  this  uneasiness  of 
ours,  this  old  discontent?"'*  Why  measuring  his  actual 
posidoo  by  the  standard  of  the  fancy  and  senses  does  man 
Btill  imagine  himself  a  fallen  being,  notwithstanding  those 
advantages  which  even  by  church  authority"  have  been  pro- 
noonced  lo  be  more  than  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Eden, 
and  which  by  ennobUug  his  reason  have  exalted  bim  almost  to 
a  god  ?  "  Tlie  fall  is  the  first  pamful  impression  of  light  and 
knowledge  upon  man,  "the  child  born  iit  midnight,"  ignorant 
alike  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow  ".  To  be  bom  is  said  to  he 
more  painful  tlian  to  die,  and  still  groiiter  perhaps  is  the  pang 
of  spiritual  regeneration.  If  the  "fear  of  the  Lord"  bo  the 
beginning  of  wisdom '",  it  is  equally  true  conversely  that  the 
beginnings  of  knowledge  are  full  of  perplexity  and  anxiety  ". 
When  the  eyes  are  opened,  tlie  "mind  is  darkened"  with 
melancholy,  because  it  is  suddenly  and  painfLilIy  made  aware 
both  of  its  power  and  its  weakness.  Men  wake  like  the  pedlar 
in  the  tale  &om  viHionory  splendour  to  the  plain  prose  of  hfe; 
the  loss  of  ignorance  is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
content  and  self-respect;  or,  as  it  is  more  beautifiilly  expressed 
in  Genesis,  "they  know  that  they  are  naked."  The  individual 
may  be  said  to  fall,  nay,  but  for  some  counteracting  iufiuence, 
to  fall  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  more  able 
to  contemplate  the  universal;  to  feel  his  compiirative  condition, 
how  weak  in  reierence  to  infinite  strength,  huw  imperfect  in 
reference  to  infinite  good.  Reason  could  not  go  on  in  ita 
development  until  the  feehngs  of  imperfection  and  want  had 
given  motives  for  exertion.  But  in  the  first  crisis  of  enlighten- 
ment, the  painful  sense  of  want  or  inferiority  which  is  identical 
witli   "the  Fall"  was  distinct  and  complete;  while  the  long 


•  See  Shullleworth  on  Uie  "  Analogy  of  Religion 
'  Gencni  iii.  22. 

■  H£Uuig«  Aiintiquu,  by  Abel-Remunt,  to).  1. 

•  FroT.  i.  T.     Eccliu.  L  It.  20. 
»  Bccliu.  iv.  17. 
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progress  of  redemption  und  civilizatioa,  which,  coold  it  have 
been  foreseen,  might,  hnve  supplied  a  diSbrent  name  to  the 
whole  of  tbo  phenomena,  could  then  only  for  the  lirst  time 
commence  its  uperadons.     Vainly  would  we  accuse  the  parents 

of  mankind,   or   deplore   the  hard  penalty  entailed  by  their 

ihonghtJoasness  on  after  generations.     Every  individual  passes 

through  a  paradise  of  his  own,  and  in  his  turn  tastes  of  the  tree 

of  knowledge,  a  crisis  which  uo  one  can  meet  without  auxiety, 

and  whose  approach  coat  a  shade  of  awo  over  even  the  joyous 

brow  of  Undine".     Even  tlioiigh  it  were  impossible  to  fix  in 

reoollection  any  definite  moment  when  man  cim  be  said  for  the 

Brst  time  to  feel  nnd  to  reflect,  the  Fall  would  be  no  less  a 

psychological  reahty.     There  is  always  a  season  of  seriousness 

and  disquietude,  when  the  problem  of  human  destiny  forces 

itself  more  or  less  suddenly  into  notice,  and  together  with  it, 

unless  the  tranquilhsing  opiate  of  rehgions  has  succeeded  in 

wholly  stupefying  the  intellect,  an  auxiety  as  to  the  tendencies 

of  Nature  and  of  Providence.     Providenee  had  been  assumed 

to  be  beneficent  and  good,  as  infancy  had  been  innocent  and 

happy;  man  must  therefore  have  been  created  perfect,  and  Ms 

new  disquietude  naturally  received  the  denomination  of  "» 

Fall."    But  Providence,  hitherto  unsuspected,  now  began  W 

I  assume  an  ambiguous  aspect,  and  nature  a  disguise  of  harsh- 

^^L         nesB  and  deformity.     Their  meaning  and  purposes  were  im- 

^^H  perfectly  understood;  the  formation  of  a  rational  faith  was  h 

^^^1         task  yet  to  be  commenced;  want  has  been  felt,  but  there  bitd 

^^^1         been  no  sufficient  experience  of  its  civilizing  power;  and  im- 

^^^1         patient  and  perplexed  at  the  outset  of  his  arduous  career,  moa 

^^^^        turned  dejectedly  Irom  the  almost  hopeless  problem,  hastily 

^^^B        coneluding  that  all  is  vanity;  that  he  disquieteth  himself  la 

^^^1       vain ;  that  he  is  the  plaything  of  the  Almighty,  who  capriciously 

^^^H       governs,  or  even  forsakes  the  world";  "Why,"  exclaims  Job, 


Vui  dug  Wlaten  \ 


V.  Bphlen,  Ind.  i. 


Politietu,  ass. 
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"died  I  Dot  from  the  womb;  why  is  light  given  to  bim  that  it 
misery,  to  man  whose  way  is  hid,  aud  whom  God  hath  bed; 


^^B  THEORY    OF    PARADI3E. 

^^jfhe  story  of  "the  Fall"  poetically  represents  a  philosophical 
Iruih.  The  imagination  requires  a  fixed  period  0/  time  for  the 
commencement  of  man's  moral  state  as  for  that  of  his  physical 
existence;  and  the  tight  of  experience  has  its  pecnhar  optical 
delusions,  creating  a  day  of  universal  judgment  among  the 
phantasms  of  the  future,  and  a  "fall"  as  the  moral  terminus  of 
the  unknown  past.  The  Hebrew  annals  are  contrived  to  show 
the  Iiistory  of  human  nature  according  to  the  perspective  of  a 
comparatively  modem  age  of  literature;  increasing  in  distinct- 
ness, circumstantiality,  and  probability  of  detail  as  they  approach 
the  period  from  which  the  events  may  be  suppoaed  to  iiave  been 
contemplated'.  So  in  the  Hindoo  mythical  series  of  four  ages, 
one  of  those  widely  spread  legends  which  are  too  peculiar  to  be 
entirely  independent,  yet  too  varied  to  have  been  directly 
borrowed  by  one  nation  Irom  another',  the  last,  or  actual  age, 
(Cali-Yug)  ia  the  point  of  departure  in  the  ideal  calculation. 
The  estimate  of  degeneracy  ia  from  below  upwards.  The  third 
age  in  order  of  time  is  called  the  second  (Duapara  Yugl,  and 
the  second,  the  third  (Treta  Yug)  \     The  duration  of  human 

■■  Job  iii.  U.  Sl>.  23.     It  were  better,  np  Theognia  (v.  US),  for  man  not  la 

ponble  la  ihe  gales  of  Esdn.  Cic  TuK.  Qu.  i.  il,  4S.  Flul.  Cunsol,  ad  Apol- 
lon.  S7.  Zeu>  liimKlf,  [n  the  Iliad,  pranoancei  man  to  be  ibe  moil  wretched  of  all 
tnatnreg  on  Ihe  Ewe  of  the  earth,  ivii.  446.     ^Xichyl.  Agam.  1213,  Bathe. 

■  Thai  beginning  with  the  Univene,  the  recoTd  fini  confinea  itielf  to  the  pMteiitj 
of  Seth,  und  DarrDwing  aa  it  dcKeudi,  aucceuively  to  that  of  Noah,  uF  Shun,  and  of 
Ahraham,  anti]  Gnall;  limited  to  the  Ulnnli  of  the  Hebrew),  il  begiui  tu  niirale  in 
full  detail  the  hiatury  of  Jacob. 

'  Lu»D,  Ind.  A.  62S.     fiihlen,  Iiid.  i.  140. 

'  Bwald,  Oeachichte,  307". 
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life  assumed  aa  100  years  in  round  numbers  for  the  actual  age, 
multiplied  by  four,  gives  the  400  years  of  Menu'  for  the  first, 
or  Crita-Yug*.  The  unknown  intervals  of  antiquity  wure  thus 
filled  up  with  imagery  suggested  by  the  present.  Every 
successive  acquisition  accumulated  by  human  effort  during  the 
course  of  ages,  was  thrown  back  to  an  imaginary  epoch,  and 
made  to  contribute  to  the  glowing  picture  of  an  age  of  innocence. 
Man  was  then  not  only  morally  better  but  intellectually  wiser'; 
he  was  godlike  in  act  and  in  discernment'';  liis  ancient  and 
proverbial  communion  with  the  heavenly'  implied  both  a  moral 
similitude,  and  a  mental  or  religious  inspiration.  Yet  the  real 
age  of  innocence  was  one  with  that  of  fiction ;  men  seemed  to 
know  more  when  they  boheved  more,  aa  to  be  good  when  they 
knew  not  evil.  The  feehng  of  diffidence  and  imperfection  con- 
stituting "the  Fall"  found  the  standard  of  comparison  really 
supplied  by  his  hopes  reflected  in  liis  imafpnary  recollections, 
and  the  wants  of  immediate  experience  suggested  the  fanciful 
materials  of  an  age  of  happiness  paat  and  to  come.  The 
theoretic  happiness  consisted  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  good 
desiderated,  and  in  an  exemption  from  all  the  evils  fell  in  tlie 
actualities  of  the  present.  The  dry  sands  of  Syria  or  of  Attica 
were  then  abundantly  watered";  the  peacefully  tlisposed  enjoyed 
wealth  in  tranquil h ty ",  and  warlike  tribes  looked  back  U> 
ancestors  possessed  of  greater  longe^-ity  and  more  formidable 
strength".  But  the  aspect  of  antiquity  is  double  and  equivocal; 
though  less  corrupt  and  artLficial,  it  is  more  rugged  and  fero- 
cious. The  luxurious  ease  of  the  Phteacians  represents  the  milder 
and  more  attractive  side  of  the  old  Achican  hfc;  and  an  inti- 
mation of  their  moral  as  well  aa  physical  proximity  to  gods  may 


•  i.83. 

'  See  akulBtiana  of  the  mundi 

•  Fl&to,  Fhikb.  16. 

'  Cicem,  Tnic.  ix.  1.  12.     Fei 

IL  11.  27. 

•  Plnl..,  Ollim,  p.  111. 


/0S8.  to  Virg.  I 


].  Altx.  rrolrep.  21,    Cie,  da 
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perhaps  be  comprehended  in  the  words  oF  the  disguised  Athene, 
when  she  says"  that  the  house  of  Aloinous,  "radiant  hke  the 
Hun  or  moon"",  stood  near  her  own  father's.  On  the  other 
band  the  Giants,  Cyclopes,  Phlegyana,  were  fierce  and  insolent'*, 
careless  of  the  gods  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  them.  These 
two  apparently  inconsistent  uapect-s  of  antiquity  were  eoucep- 
tionally  divided,  and  distinguished  to  the  mind  in  mytlius  by 
being  placed  apart  in  two  imaginary  periods  of  lime,  an  age  of 
gold  and  an  age  of  brass;  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other 
being  either  through  the  sudden  operation  of  a  Fall,  or  through 
the  progressive  degeneracy  of  ages,  during  which  the  virtues  as 
well  as  acquisitions  of  the  good  Autochthones  were  forgotten". 
The  mde  aboriginal  savages,  poeticidly  called  "  oarthbom " 
giu]ts,  were  in  this  view  only  a  remnant  of  a  more  illustrious 
race  of  whom  they  had  preserved  but  a  dim  reminiscence ;  they 
were  in  reality  the  brazen  age'",  destroyed  either  by  their  own 
internal  feuds,  like  the  Sparti  of  Cadmus,  or  by  the  flood  of 
Deucalion.  Upon  their  destruction  would  naturally  have  com- 
menced the  actual  race;  hut  Hesiod,  in  deference  to  popular 
traditions  and  genealogies,  is  obliged  to  introduce  here  the 
heroic  age  as  a  sort  of  repetition  of  tlie  golden,  serving  at  once 
to  give  the  existing  race  a  more  dignified  origin,  and  to  satisiy 
in  every  minute  detail  the  popular  presumption  of  human 
d^eneracy.  The  simple  theoretical  subihvision  of  past  and 
present  woidd  have  been  satisfied  with  an  age  of  gold  and  an 
age  of  iron;  the  latter  beginning  with  the  still  existing  descend- 
ants of  Deucahon  and  PjTrha.  the  former  comprising  every 
type  of  former  excellence  according  to  the  cotemporary  standard 
of  perfection.  But  the  standard  which  the  poet  had  to  satisfy 
hy  corresponding  imagery,  evidently  consisted  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  ideas;  the  notion  of  primeeval  innocence,  of  idle  in- 

"  Odyw.  vu.  29.  "  v.  85. 

"  iwt(»fmHi  and  i)3£.»r«(.      HjTun,  Apollo.  278.     Odyii.  vii.  5S.     Comp.  Schnl. 
Apallon.  iv.  692, 

"  Flaw,  Oritiai,  109.    Timicsii,  23. 

■*  K"^""  V't  "•"  V>7""'  >-•)'<'"     ''^chol.  nesiod,  Woiks,  112. 
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diligence,  nod  the  incoiiai8tent  and  disBimilar  one  of  the  prowess 
of  the  heroea  of  song.  The  Utter  could  not  have  been  the 
peaceful  men  of  the  age  of  gold,  neither  could  they  be  the 
brazen  race  whose  daring  was  bnrbarouH  ut  impious.  The 
latter  might  indeed  correspond  witli  the  unfavourable  aspect  of 
antiquity  supposed  to  be  represented  in  llie  giants";  but  a 
difEculty  was  felt  because  the  romantic  and  patriolic  associa- 
tions handed  down  by  song  demanded  for  those  chivalrous  and 
almost  historical  personages  who  fell  at  Thebea  or  Troy ",  a 
mythological  plsice  immediately  preceding  tlie  present.  Thus 
the  golden  age  was  twice  repeated,  first  as  a  state  of  peace,  and 
again  as  a  state  of  war;  but  however  niuierous  the  links  of 
intermediate  connection,  the  glories  of  the  past,  whether  simul- 
taneous or  successive,  were  at  an  end  when  the  evils  of  imme- 
diute  experience  begau.  The  appearance  of  the  all-accom- 
plished I'andors,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Prometheus,  seemed  to 
herald  the  commencement  of  human  evils  and  the  end  of  the 
golden  age,  because  lusury  and  a  settled  form  of  religious 
ivorship  appeared  to  have  been  coincident  with  the  rise  of 
knowledge  and  the  close  of  the  period  of  innocence.  In  iJie 
same  way,  the  three  sous  of  Lamech,  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal 
denote  the  concurrent  epoch  of  the  invention  of  art^  and  the 
advance  of  corruption  ".  But  misfortune  is  never  without  hope, 
wltich  was  therefore  significantly  left  within  Pandora's  vessel  of 
evils".  The  consciousness  of  undeveloped  oapabilities  is 
inseparable  from  an  impression  of  degeneracy;  and  if  tlie 
aspect  of  an  angry  Deity  is  seen  in  the  sombre  hues  of  the 

"  Tbe  CHanU,  nji  VUlcker,  wers  not  the  braifii  tgf,  hixaUK  ibr;  ^ei  withont 
a  nanu;  "•■rfiyiu"  (Japrtut,  p.  271),  but  thie  niun«1eune»  ma;  have  been  meant 
comparatively  with  ihe  two  former  agea  whose  populaliun  had  b«n  honoured  with  a 
aort  of  deification  afier  death ;  though  of  i:ourae  it  ia  not  lo  be  preanmed  that  two 
mythical  crestioni  anch  ai  thou  in  queiUoii,  hunever  neai,  ahould  piactlj  omnolah 

"  Hea.  Worka,  158. 

'*  Conp.  Senaia  it.  22  wilb  >.  2^;  li.  12.  Gwald,  Qetcbkhte,  315.  322.  The 
lubvtnion  of  the  empire  of  Uisnus  by  the  lickle  of  CroDiu  ia  aimilwl;  mBi:ked  b; 
the  eatempomry  invention  of  iron  atlriboted  lo  the  Idtei  Dacljli.  Heaind,  Tlieog. 
161.     Sehol.  Apollon.  Khod.  i.  1129.     Blrabo,  i.  172 ;  jdr.  6H. 

"  He».  Op.  88. 
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■ear,  more  consolatory  views  of  Providence  are  eug- 
lie  prospect  of  ita  renewal.  Noali,  or  "new  oom- 
mencement"*',  also  a  son  of  Lamecli,  steps  forth  from  the  ark 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  to  he  the  "comfort""  of  a 
desolated  world.  Tlie  object  of  the  traditional  flood  seemed  to 
have  been  to  wash  out  the  foul  blots  of  moral  corruption"; 
nfler  that  Augean  cleansing  or  baptismal  regeneration",  an 
age  of  nghteouBuess  and  peace  heralded  by  the  dove  would 
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The  moral  impressions  of  ancient  Nature  rehgion  were  in 
correspondence  with  physical  ones.  The  ideas  of  tlie  end  as  of 
the  commencement  of  all  tilings  was  taken  fhim  tlie  phenomena 
of  the  year,  the  renewal  of  nature  after  the  winter  rains,  or 
scorching  heats';  sorrow  and  joy  followed  close  upon  eiwh 
other  as  sunshine  to  showers,  and  on  the  very  day  of  tlie 
Egyptian  mourning  for  Osiris,  tlie  daughter  of  Myceriuus  was 
brought  forth  to  enjoy  her  annual  revelation  of  life  and  light*. 
Men  have  always  felt  their  condition  to  be  greatly  inferior  to 


Effold,  GeHhitiile,  i.  p.  318. 
u>,  or  OannH.     Conip,  Ewnld,  i 


He  u  pmbabl)'  m 


r.  Symbol,  L 


Kwoni,  and,  u  in  the  ZorouUun  Creation,  < 
jeui,  in  (he  injlbui  of  Noah  they  are  crnluriei 
dredlb  yeni  (Qene>,  cii.  II),  and  lictn  afier  quit 
ing  vilb  the  lunar  year.  (Iienei.  ii.  2S.)  Al 
begina  to  expect  to  lee  tbc  eartb  dri«d,  but  i 
DDtil  the  eoiKliiiinti  of  the  aoTar.     (Ideler  Lebrbnci 

'  The  gmenil  eonfUgmtiDa,  or  general  deluge. 

'  Herod,  ii.  133.    Comp.  Iiia  and  Oiirii,  ch.  S 
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what  it  migbt  be;  they  see  in  the  present  only  a  Btrikin^  con- 
trast to  the  perfection  which  the  fancy  siiggesta  as  possible. 
Henoe  the  prospectivo  renewal  of  original  innocence  and  bliss. 
Man  has  ever  imagined  himself  in  an  nnhappT  medium  between 
two  happy  periods,  a  past  and  n  future  paradise.  Hesiod 
exclaims,  "  would  that  I  had  never  been  horn  among  the  people 
of  the  fifth  race,  but  tliat  I  bad  eitlier  died  earlier,  or  lived 
later."*  He  expresses  tlie  universal  hope  of  manidnd,  the 
belief  in  a  great  future  restoration  of  all  things,  the  "  ultima 
mtafl  Cumffii  camiinie"'  described  by  Virgil.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  a  place  as  well  as  time  should  be  assigned  to 
this  conccptional  fehcity,  and  the  locality  when  discovered  was 
of  course  found  to  be  remote,  for  it  was  as  impossible  that  a 
state  of  things  so  surpassing  all  ordinary  experience  should 
exist  among  famiUar  reabties,  as  that  Oandide's  Eldorado 
should  turn  up  in  homely  Westplialia.  Homer's  Elysium,  an 
idea  supposed  to  have  received  its  form  from  i*saggenWcd 
reports  of  navigators',  is  at  the  extremities  of  the  earlb';  the 
justice  and  piety  so  rarely  seen  among  the  familiar  haunts  of 
men  were  still  supposed  to  survive  among  the  Issedones',  or 
the  Hyperboreans,  imvtsitcd  and  inaccessible  to  mortal  foot- 
steps;"' they  had  fled  to  tlie  distant  Indians",  to  the  '*  blame- 
less" .Ethiopians'",  or  to  the  imaginary  population  of  Atlantis". 
When  a  matter-of-fact  age  wished  to  fix  this  fabled  realm  to 
some  certain  locality,  its  site,  fike  the  labours  of  Hercules,  or 
the  voyage  of  Argo,  became  more  and  more  remote  In  propor- 


'  World,  176,  *  V!rg.  Bdog.  4. 

1*  Staha,  i.  2,  3.     Herod,  i.  US.     AceaMnf  to  Jiulin  (ai  Qnec  27), 
lii»dBKTiptionoflhegMdai»of  Ak-innniimilated  MoMi.     Od.  tU.  11*. 
■  "riym  yiu«(."     Od;u.  W.  663. 
'  Hend.  ir.  26. 
'  Find.  Pylh.  X.  ^8.     ^liwi,  V.  H.  iii.  13.  221. 
■  Baehr'i  CleiiM.  Ind,  B. 
"  " m/ii-/um"  lind" iTX'-rti  *^pi-~    Boibii'i  Hamer,  L  423.     Herod. 
"  Sliaa,  V.  H.  iii.  IB.     Tbtte  nationB  wen,  howeTur,  partly  eonnecled  wilfc  df 
op&Bl  deception  which  nrnkm  the  horuon,  or  eiirMuity  of  the  auth,  sppor  dbuw' 
to  heaven.     Uekert,  Geogr.  iii.  1,  p.  287.     Comp.  Valckert  JspMiu.  311.  818. 
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lion  to  the  extension  of  geogrnpliical  knowledge.  Tlie  islands 
of  the  blest,  at  firat  placed  vaguely  in  Ocean,  were  successively 
identified  with  Sardinia",  the  extremities  of  Mauritania",  the 
Cannrios'*,  or  even  another  world".  The  Hebrew  Eden  {land 
of  delight)  is  vaguely  placed  near  the  remote  sourcea  of  the 
rivers  of  Central  Asia,  in  regions  eastward  of  Palestine",  from 
whence,  according  to  tradition,  originated  the  ancoBtors  of  the 
race.  In  tlie  saine  quarter  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Alexander 
obtained  intimations  of  a  civilization  anterior  even  to  that  of 
India  and  Egj-pt.  Aristotle  spoke  of  the  Magi  as  older  thiin 
the  Egj'ptians,  and  his  scholar  Clearchus  declared  the  Indian 
gynmosophists  to  be  their  descendants".  Another  disciple  of 
Ariatotle,  Endemus",  identified  these  Magi  and  the  doctrines 
of  Zoroaster  with  the  Arii,  a  general  name  for  the  races  covering 
the  table-land  of  Iran",  and  extending  northwards  over 
Bactriana  and  Sogdiana™.  Fausanias  speaks  of  "Indian 
Alagi,""  and  it  was  supposed  by  some  that  even  Judaism  itself 
originated  from  among  these  ancient  sages".  The  Jews  of  the 
captivity  were  eager  to  welcome  their  Dehverer  in  the  person 
of  Cyrus,  whom  ihey  called  "  Righteousness  from  the  East," 
and  "Executor  of  Jehovali'a  decrees,"  thus  in  a  manner  iden- 
tifying the  Persian  rehgion  and  their  own";  and  Geseuius" 
and  others  have  been  induced  to  suspect  a   relationship   or 

"  Aiiilat.  Phyi-iv.  11. 

•^  Strabo,  L  p.  S ;  iii.  101.  ISO.    TzcUei  in  Lye.  61S. 

"  PUnr,  K.  H.  Ti.  32  or  3T. 

■'  Virg.  iSn.  vi.  040.    Cicero,  Sonm.  Scip.  3.     Ciod.  S.  iii.  67.     UI^lB.  ill  10. 

"  Qenet.  il  8 ;  iii.  24 ;  iL  2. 


"  Damaaciiu,  de  Frincipiii,   Eopp. 

"PriMH,"  or  vim  men.     Porpljjr.  i 

Hagia,  cb.  25. 

•*  Slmbo,  IT.  720.  723 ;  ii.  130. 
"  lb.  721. 

"  Diog.  Laen.  Fr.  S.  Ta 
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connectton  in  unrecorded  times*'  b&  the  only  way  of  occoimtiug 
for  many  curious  reaemlilancea  both  in  legend  and  in  doctrine 
between  tie  early  religion  of  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  other 
Asiatics. 

The  word  Eden  means  Bometliing  excellent  and  delightful; 
the  trees  of  Eden,  like  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  denote  the  finest 
and  most  excellent  of  their  kind".  Saul  clothed  the  daughi«^ 
of  Israel  in  Edens,  or  delights";  and  to  be  in  Eden  was  to 
enjoy  the  greatest  luxury  and  pleasure".  Any  fertile  country**, 
and  in  particular  the  expected  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  king- 
dom was  compared  to  Eden,  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ".  Among 
the  places  locally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Eden  was  a 
hiU  district  of  Northern  Assyria  or  Media,  called  Eden  in 
Thelassar".  This  Thelaasar  or  Ellasar"'  is  conterminous  with 
Ptolemy's  "  Arrapachitia," "  and  with  the  plain  of  the  ancient 
city  Rages  or  Ragan",  where  the  Assyrian  monarch  overcame 
the  Median  king  Arphaxad.  Rai  in  several  Asiatic  tongues 
was  a  name  for  Paradise",  and  both  Rai  and  Arphaxad  or 
Arrapachitis  occur  in  the  poreonal  genealogy  of  Heber  **.  It 
has  been  ingeniously  Hurmieed  that  the  genealogy  from  Shem 
to  Abraliam"  is  in  part  significant  of  geographical  localities, 
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fcrtreM," 

E»B]d, 

33S; 

or.  "At- 

tptktchatB,"  botdcring 

on  Arja,  or  Imi.  V. 

Bohlen. 

Oenau.,  137. 

»  Judilhi.  6.  16. 

"  Von  Bohlcn.  Graes.  p,  27. 

"  Reu  i>  Bagon  in  the  BeptungiaL 

"  Sbem,  ihe  name  of  tile  fiilher  of  a  circle  of  nationi  extending  from  the  Vatim 
gulf  to  north  nnd  veit,  mouia  Ulerall;  -  BlernliDn"  (Ewald    QetchiEhte,  i.  iS»- 
Buttnunn,  Uflh.  i.  221),  or  "  HesTcn,"  oqniialent  to  the  FhomidaD  Bul-SiaA 
or  Lord  of  HeaTen.     Saseh.  Pr.  Et.  i.  10.  SI*.     Ouignuul,  il  ! 
Antiq.  GIB.     Arndt,  Baro[)aiiche  Sproche,  IGT,  158. 
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or  Baccessive  stations  occupied  by  tbe  Hebrews  in  the  progress 
of  migration  from  some  point  in  the  north  east  of  Asia,  from 
which  tradiuon  extended  itself  in  a  divergent  circle  as  from  the 
mythical  Eerieya  of  the  Zendavesta".  In  Hebrew  tradition, 
as  in  that  of  the  Indians  and  Fcrsians,  this  region  nas  im- 
EQemoriably  sacred";  the  Israelite  referred  to  it  the  site  of 
his  imaginary  Eden,  as  the  Persian  idealised  the  garden  of 
Onuuzd  in  a  transcendental  conception  of  Iran"'.  Edeu 
is  admitted  lo  have  disappeared  from  the  visible  earth.  We 
should  no  more  seek  the  geographical  position  of  the  Eden 
of  Genesis  than  search  the  map  for  the  summit  of  Merou*'- 
Not  only  the  nature  of  the  flowers  of  Paradise,  the  flavour 
of  its  wine,  the  milk  and  honey  of  its  rivers,  &c.,  but  its 
very  existence  on  earth  was  already  a  matter  of  controversy 
among  the  fathers  of  the  church";  it  became  the  celestial 
paradise  or  place  for  departed  spirits**;  end  as  Ambrose 
rationally  observes",  if  Paul,  who  alone  of  Adam's  sons  was 
eaabled  to  see  Paradise,  was  yet  incapable  of  describing  what 
he  saw",  how  could  he  or  any  man  be  expected  to  describe 
what  he  had  never  been  permitted  to  witness?  The  best 
authorities  consider  Eden  as  a  hypothetical  idea  whose  terms 
oorrespond  in  general  with  the  highlands  of  Northern  Iran**; 

"  EwBld,  HiiL  Imel,  31S.  333.  33e. 

"  Jab  imii.  22.  Eiek.  i.  4.  Is.  liv.  ]3.  lech,  fl  8.  Boseoiuuller,  &I- 
tprtbtun,  i.  IM.     lAurn,  511. 

"  A  lemplc  of  Jupiter  (Onniud)  ilood  on  the  tap  of  iha  bortkulLunl  niauat  of 
B*ebulan.     Diod.  S.  il  13. 

*'  Bcparlcd,  bDwenr,  by  Biihop  Hsber  u  gtanding  witbin  tbe  BCtoal  Unutl  of 
firitiati  lerriuij. 

"  ConC.  Tbeopbilai  sd  AutoL  3.  Temilluin,  ap.  e.  47,  deicribti  it  u  "maccru 
quKdani  ignfK  illini  laua:  i  natilii  orbii  coirunnnis  KgngBtum" — and  Origin  (in 
Cel*.  vii.  29,  p.  714),  colli  it  •■/■(»  ••  mi«>^  n(mnr  yn:  Jnilin  Hutyr,  on  iht 
otber  hiuid,  boldi  (he  doctrioe  of  a  '•rmt^urn  mi,I„t„."  Coohr.  Bull.  p.  348. 
Bphimiin  Sjnu.  f.  Uhllmui  in  lUgen'i  ZeilKlirift,  HUt.  Tb. 

"  Bareabilli.  Bab.  xxL  7. 

**  Da  PaiadiKi,  cb.  11. 

«  3  Corinth,  (il  a. 

**  I«Mni,  loditeha  Altcrthmnikandfl,  i.  p.  5SB.     T,  Haininer,  in  tbe  VieDct  ^^m 

^        JahtbHch  der  Litlentur  for  1S20,  vol.  ii.  p.  25,  Mf  t  thf  ariginsl  Airja  land  of  the  ^^M 
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and  that  all  evidence  find  iuvestigation  both  of  langaage, 
mythology,  aud  triiditioc,  both  Zend  and  Indian",  point  with 
singular  uniformity  towards  the  same  upland  districts  lately 
explored  by  Lieutenant  Wood,  the  "Ecrieya"  of  the  Zend 
books,  as  the  source  of  the  divergent  population  which  original]; 
colonised  a  large  portion  of  the  earth". 


Narrative  and  fable  were  the  earliest  and  most  appropriate 
vehicles  of  instruction.  It  was  over  customary  in  the  East  to 
give  an  historical  or  narrative  form  to  ideas  and  reasonings 
which  would  now  he  enunciated  ae  abstract  propositions,  Tbey 
told  a  pleasant  story,  and  left  Uie  moral  to  be  extracted  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  hearer  or  reader.     Truth,  says  Pindar',  may 

Z«iid,  wilh  iu  ncn^a  mountain  Boij  (i.  r.  high  mountain)  miut  be  lunght  in  Hit 
Imsiu  of  the  ancienti,  ihe  Bdoor  Tag  or  wetlom  ilofci  of  the  cenlral  mountuni  uf 
Tvtarj,  g«nemll;  corrftponding  wiLh  the  diitricl  of  the  ancimt  cil;  Biu^Irs,  Boikh, 
or  Zuiupa,  nud  to  have  been  built  bjr  KoionioTi,  and  even  to  thii  day  called  "the 
molber  of  dtiei,"  and  "the  Dldmt  in  the  world."  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  iL  iSi. 
Beeten,  Ideen,  i.  p.  314,  4  Ed.  Il  wu  not  until  nflerwardi  ihni  ihc  Uedin 
Elhurj  and  the  Caucaaui  to  tbe  Weit  beouna  the  racrcd  mounuini  of  the  FwB* 
religion,  after  Magian  colouivi  had  settled  in  Iheae  counlriei.  B.  Bunmuf  oatt* 
Yaahna,  p.  184. 

"  Indian  tradition  refer*  the  origin  of  the  higher  clnns,  the  Aryio,  or  noble^  m 
oppoaed  to  (he  Mlekha,  or  baibariani,  to  the  country  of  the  North  Weit;  Iha  Gnt 
Mttlement  of  the  Aryiii,  and  ucrcd  domun  of  Brahnu-vuin,  noi  not  Ayodhy^  bM 
the  Gouutiy  near  the  river  Barutwali  to  the  weilward,  called  in  the  MalubbanIB 
"the  place  of  Sacrifice  of  the  Frajnpati,"  or  Crcaton.  The  Brahmiui  etlsem  the 
Northern  region,  culled  Uluira  Kuril,  or  Airavarti,  ai  ■  Innd  of  the  hlcMad. 
(luMn,  Ind.  A.  S12.  Baehi'i  Ctcaias.  Ind.  8,  and  cnnf.  the  Aiialic  HyperboMM 
of  Herodotue.  iv,  13.  32,  and  the  Bicursui  of  Baehr.)  The  Bactiiana  were  fUmd 
■  powerfal  and  important  people,  and  were  regarded  with  tuperstitioui  awe,  IXaL 
B.  ii.  a.  B;  xi'.  20,  p.  658.  Boehr'i  Cloiaa  Pcr^  2.  In  Arrian.  Alex,  it,  1,  *d 
fin.  ZarUipa  i>  called  fuyim  rtt-ii. 

<■  Creuier,  Symb.  i.  2tiS,  &c.     Cnrl,   Itilter's  Brdkunde  von   A»en.     BukI 
ToL  8  of  the  gmeml  work,  2nd  Edit.  p.  IT.      Liuacii,  Atterthuinakunde. 

'  Hem.  w.  80. 
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be  told  too  plainly;  the  fictions  of  mythology  nro  better  suited 
to  affect  nnd  beguile  the  mind  thnn  the  unadorned  and  literal". 
The  wisdom  of  antiquity  was  incorporated  in  these  agreeable 
narratives',  whose  beauty  made  the  monstrous  seem  credible*. 
To  tell  tales  of  fiction  with  an  air  of  truth  was  the  boast  of  the 
Muse  of  Helicon';  even  prose  compositions,  particularly  those 
of  a  pliilosophicid  character,  were  at  first  imitations  of  poetry". 
The  effort  to  instruct  was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  the 
most  impressive  and  captivating  forms.  The  earliest  historicB 
were  little  more  than  compilations  of  those  legends  which  had 
been  the  staple  of  oral  circulation,  such  as  may  still  be  heard 
among  the  Lazzoroni  of  Naples  or  in  tlie  Bazaars  of  tlie  East. 
The  spirit  of  apologue  is  as  widely  spread  as  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
We  are  often  unreasonably  disappointed  in  not  finding  fidelity 
OS  to  facts  in  a  narrative  primarily  intended  to  be  a  moral 
lesson.  The  epic  umty  of  Herodotus  consists  in  the  grouping 
of  his  materials  for  the  illustration  of  one  great  theory  of 
providential  government.  One  and  the  same  moral  pervades 
his  stories  of  Crasus,  Cyrus,  and  Polycrat«s,  as  well  as  tlie 
final  catastrophe  of  the  Persian  war ;  and  to  enforce  his  favourite 
hypoUiesis  he  occasionally  exaggerates  with  so  much  dramatic 
effect  OS  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  his  object  was  not  so  much 
fidelity  as  an  annalist',  as  the  pleasurable  surprise  of  the 
denouement,  and  that  "x'^fd"  tliat  feeling  for  tlie  beautiful, 
which  was  the  great  principle  of  Greek  art  whether  plastic  or 
literary.  The  same  tendency  to  make  the  fact  subordinate  to 
tho  moral  is  seen  in  many  of  the  so  called  historical  books  of 
the  Hebrews.  Here  too  the  character  of  the  onnaUst  is  merged 
in  that  of  the  speculative  theologian,  and  the  narrative  is  alto- 

■  OIj.  L  «.  '  Nem.  .iL  33. 

*  Olj.  i.61.  «i;U|}»M  uri>  tl  EXXnii,  rajB  Dio  Chrysoitom  Or.  11,  i  i'  a. 
Mwnwt  Mix  ritw  ;i>r>t»(  »>-rii  »i  -XnAi  ..^.^.w..."  Cgnf.  Horn.  Od.  r.  203. 
Thmgnii,  r.  713.     P1«to,  P\mirat,  229^ 

»  Hefiod,  Th.  27. 

•  J  wtZi  X'7i  l^/i'f^  TK.  riii]T.«u  uTif.     Slnbo,  L  IS. 
'  Cent  Baehr'i  Uetud.  i.  211,  p.  171. 
'  Pind.  OL  i.  48. 
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gether  subservient  to  tbe  object  of  proving  the  power  of  Jehovali. 
hia  inflexible  justice,  his  foreknowledge  of  events,  and  his 
necessftry  agency  in  the  production  of  ibat  train  of  circum- 
stances  by  which  disobedience  ia  ever  discomitenanced  and 
punished'.  "  We  do  not  believe,"  eays  Strabo,  "  many  of  the 
narratives  of  even  proae  writers  who  adopt  the  historical  form, 
although  tliey  may  not  themselves  acknowledge  their  mytho- 
logical character;  hecause  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  relating 
mythi  intentionally,  not  llirongh  ignorance  of  facts,  but 
because  they  purposely  invent  impossible  things  for  the  sake  of 
exciting  pleasure  and  astonisbment ; "  and  Tlieopompus  actually 
boasts  that  he  will  relal«  "historical  fables"  more  appositely 
than  either  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  or  Hellanicus."'"  Yet  these 
mythical  narrativoa,  after  all,  are  often  in  a  sense  more  truthful, 
as  well  as  more  amusing,  than  tlie  stately  pretensions  of 
history;  and  if  oven  among  tlie  intelhgent  Athenians,  those 
keen  speculators  in  the  intellectual  market,  the  Sophists,  still 
continued  to  find  the  nnSat  more  in  demand  tlian  t-oyoi";  if 
even  philosophers,  as  Plato",  had  recourse  to  fable  in  order  (■> 
explain  what  could  not  in  any  other  way  be  made  e([ua!ly 
intelligible,  and  substituted  verisimihtude  for  fact,  it  is  not 
Kxtraordioary  that  a  medium  so  well  adapted  for  conveying  the 
meet  clear  and  forcible  yet  inoffensive  lessons  should  stand  M 
the  head  of  ancient  wisdom,  and  ainoe  men  in  many  respects 
ever  continue  children,  tliat  it  should  never  have  wholly  lost  its 
fitness  or  popularity. 

"  It  is  through  allegories  and  fables  that  we  receive  tho 
eai'liest  accounts  we  have  of  all  nations,  particularly  those  of 
the  East ".  In  these  days  when  exactness  ia  so  much  volaod 
we  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  deplore  tliis  medium  as  liable  to 


"  Btmb,  i.  115,  p.  *3. 

"  FlaU,  Frat^.  320''.     iivi^xfir"f  ••"• 

"  PhBdr.  229%  and  Tiouc.  2S'.     i  f,\u^ 

!t  i,  2. 

"  Sit  Jghn  Uklcolm'a  Sketchei  of  Pfni«.  eh.  B. 
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mislead;  but  must  recollect  that  if  wc  had  not  their  ancient 
records  in  that  form,  we  should  have  them  in  none.  'Fiction,' 
says  Bacon,  'gives  to  mankind  what  history  denies,  and  in 
some  measure  satisfies  the  mind  vrith  shadows  where  it  ctmnot 
enjoy  the  substance.'  England  herself  has  benefited  largely 
from  these  Eastern  tales;  our  best  fables  came  with  the  sun 
&om  that  genial  cUme  where  nature  pours  fortli  her  stores  with 
so  liberal  a  hand  that  she  spoils  by  her  indulgence  those  on 
whom  she  bestows  her  choicest  gifts.  In  that  favoured  land 
the  imagination  of  autliors  grows  like  their  own  evergreens,  in 
unpnmcd  luxuriance.  But  the  climate  of  the  East,  while  it 
fosters  lively  imaginations  and  strong  passions,  disposes  the 
frame  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  Iu,^urious  ease  which  is  adverse 
to  freedom.  The  fathers  of  families,  the  chiefs  of  tribes,  and 
the  sovereigns  of  kingdoms,  are,  within  their  separate  circles, 
ali&e  despotic ;  their  children  or  subjects  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  address  these  dreaded  superiors  in  apologues  and 
tales,  lest  the  plain  trutli  spoken  in  plain  language  should 
offend;  and  to  avoid  this  unpleasant  result  every  bird,  beast, 
and  fish  have  received  the  gift  of  speech,  and  been  mode  to 
represent  kings,  or  courtiers,  soldiers,  wise  men  and  foohsh, 
old  men  and  Uttle  children,  in  order,  as  a  Persian  author  says, 
'  that  the  ear  of  authority  may  be  safely  approached  by  the 
tongue  of  wisdom.  " 

One  great  object  of  story  was  to  give  plausible  and  popular 
explanations  of  well-known  facts.  The  series  of  sand  hanks 
between  India  and  Ceylon  was  mytliically  explained  to  be  the 
remnant  of  the  bridge  of  Rama  constructed  by  the  monkeys  for 
the  use  of  the  victorious  hero.  Every  wonder  of  natiu-e  or  art  had 
its  legend,  connected  witli  thefeatsof  Hercules  or  the  Giants,  the 
spells  of  Tadmor  or  Stone-henge.  Significant  names  were  ex- 
plained etymo  logically,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
BU^ested  by  an  appropriate  event.  Sometimes  a  story  was 
invented  in  illustration  of  a  name  or  lact;  sometimes  a  real  fact 
was  quoted  in  corroboration  of  an  imaginary  story,  and  like  the 
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tower  of  Babel,  or  the  gigautic  bedof  Og  the  Kingof  Boshfui". 
became  for  ever  after  a  "standing  oiiracle"  confirmatory  of 
popular  traditjon.  The  sliip  of  Ulysses  remnined  on  eteniitl 
monument  as  a  Oorcyrtean  rock";  Ovid  "saw"  the  trees  which 
once  had  lived  in  human  shape  as  Baucis  and  Philemon;  the 
aistars  of  Phaeton  atill  hung  mournfully  over  their  brother's 
grave  as  Lomhardy  poplars,  and  evury  year  the  streams  of 
Palestine  and  Troas  were  tinged  anew  with  the  blood  of 
Memnon  or  Adonis'*. 

Oriental  lore  became  thus  filled  with  innumorable  stories, 
which  however  puerile  in  themselves  are  interesting  as  records 
of  opinion,  being  only  a  peculiar  form  of  representing  a  con- 
spicaous  fact  or  deeply-felt  truth.  They  are  the  first  attempts 
of  hypothesis  to  account  for  what  appeared  strange  or  im- 
pressive, and  being  almost  entirely  conceptionai  and  un* 
historical,  mirror  with  only  the  greater  fidelity  tho  minds 
through  which  they  circulated.  According  to  the  Buddhist 
legends  of  Japan,  the  missionary  anchorite  Dbarma  had  ob- 
tained great  credit  by  extraordinary  austerities.  Day  and  night 
he  continued  absorbed  in  that  profound  meditation  which  raises 
the  soul  into  communion  with  heaven.  Ho  even  engaged  him- 
self in  a  vow  never  to  sleep,  and  having  been  on  one  occasion 
overpowered  by  drowsiness  he  indignantly  cut  off  his  eye-Hds, 
Returning  on  the  following  day  to  the  spot  where  this  cmel 
operation  had  been  performed,  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  two 
eye-Uds  changed  into  two  shrubs.  He  tasted  some  of  the 
leaves,  and  instantly  was  tlirilled  with  an  culivening  sensation, 
which  cleared  the  head  and  invigorated  the  mind.  Charmed 
with  the  discovery  of  this  useful  restorative,  he  communicated 


"  D«ut  jii  II. 

"  The  rock  of  Pytho  was  »tamliiig  eviii 
■tonv;  Ihe  dndfn  in  ihc  bed  of  (he  Abo 
■vniging  boll  cf  Zeui.  (Apntlnd.  iij.  12.  6.; 
onl  of  which  Pmrnelheaii  mode  mnnkiiid  w 


•'  Pliny,  ir.  12,  p.  207. 
ICC  of  Ihe  legend  of  Ctonni  and  llw 

IS  were  ui  PlerniJ  monunient  of  ibe 
FragmenU  of  the  half-orgnniwd  clay 
v  to  be  lenn  in  >  temple  in  Fhocii. 
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it  to  bis  disciples,  and  the  virtues  of  tea  were  thenceforth  uni- 
Tflraally  recognised,  not  only  as  being  deliglitful  to  the  sense, 
but  as  favouTtible  to  religious  meditntion. 

A  eimiliir  story  was  invented  as  a  plausible  account  of  the 
inveDtioB  of  wine.  Jemsheed  had  reserved  a  quantity  of  grapes 
is  a  large  vessel;  when  the  vessel  was  opened,  tlie  grapes  lind 
fennented,  and  the  juice  was  so  unpalatable  that  it  was  removed 
and  inscribed  with  the  word  poison.  It  so  happened  that  the 
favourite  Sultnna  being  one  day  u£rect4?d  with  u  depression  of 
spirits  was  desirous  of  death,  and  seeing  tliis  deadly  potion,  she 
dmnk  of  the  contents,  which  caused  her  to  full  into  a  sound 
sleep.  She  awoke  refreshed,  and,  deUghttd  with  tlie  remedy, 
repeated  the  doses  so  often  that  the  poison  was  nearly  all 
drank.  Jeiusheed,  on  being  made  aware  of  the  circumstances, 
himself  partook  of  the  beverage,  which  continued  to  mointtun 
its  reputation  in  Persia  under  the  name  of  Zeher-e-khoosb,  or 
"  tlie  delightful  poison."" 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Fall,  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to 
explain  the  great  moral  mystery;  llie  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
apparent  estrangement  from  heaven;  to  account  for  the  pre- 
sumed connection  of  increase  of  knowledge  with  increase  of 
misery,  and,  in  particular,  to  reconcile  the  great  penalty  of  death 
with  divine  justice.  Subordinate  to  these  greater  points  were 
the  questions,  why  is  the  earth  covered  with  tlioms  and  weeds? 
whence  the  origin  of  elotliing,  of  sexual  shame  and  passion? 
whence  the  infliction  of  labour,  and  how  are  we  to  justiiy-  the 
degraded  condition  of  women  in  the  East,  or  to  account  for  the 
loathing  so  generally  felt  towards  the  serpent  tribe? 

The  parabolic  form  was  not  a  mere  expedient  to  amuse,  but 
a  psychological  necessity;  the  ancient  sage  who  proposed  to 
discourse  on  philosophical  subjects  was  constrained  to  employ 
it,  not  merely  in  consideration  for  the  limited  capacity  of  liis 
auditors,  but  from  the  difficulty  felt  by  himself  in  devising  ex- 
pressions for  abstract  ideas.  If  for  instance  he  wished  to 
explain  tlie  oiigin  ol'  biiiuan  luiserj'  as  conjectured  to  arise  out 

"  Malcolm'i  Hiilorj-  of  Pcnia,  i.  16. 
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of  that  spirit  of  discontent  which  is  ever  aspiring  to  something 
more  perfect  and  exalted,  he  could  not  have  conceived  far  less 
have  expressed  these  ideas  in  a  form  of  abstract  generality,  but 
would  rather  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  them  by  referring 
to  his  own  experience,  and  by  translating  into  narrative  a  page 
out  of  his  own  mental  reminiscences.  Imagination  would  thee 
very  naturally  place  him  under  the  trees  of  a  garden,  and  recall 
the  happy  memories  of  the  opening  of  life.  He  would  see  men, 
as  children,  happy  in  ignorance  and  innocence,  without  a 
suspicion  or  a  wish  for  higher  liappiness  or  freedom,  pass  Uie 
early  days  of  u  golden  ago  in  Paradise.  Then  he  would  mourn- 
fully reflect  on  the  first  steps  of  the  transition  by  which  he 
remembers  to  have  passed  from  the  happy  age  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  peace  to  that  of  awakened  consciousness,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  tliat  of  anxiety,  uncertainty,  and  pain.  The  first 
development  of  the  intellect  would  appear  in  the  retrospect  as 
the  fountain-head  of  a  long  succession  of  cares  and  disappoint- 
ments. They  would  be  ideutified  with  the  very  origin  of  human 
suffering,  and  of  all  tlioso  painfiil  vicisaitudes  which  find  at 
length  their  appropriate  consummation — death  compassionately 
ending  tlie  weary  trials  of  &  being  who  might  once  have  claimed 
and  enjoyed  an  immortality. 


§6. 


THE    GARDEl 


The  ancient  Persians  were  remarkably  fond  of  gardt 
They  were  indispensable  appendages  of  a  royal  residence,  and 
the  Persian  monarch,  wherever  he  might  happen  to  be,  could 
always  command  ono  of  these  pleasant  retreats'.  The  famous 
hanging  gardens  at  Babylon  were  said  to  have  been  constructed 
to  please  a  Persian  concubine,  who  sighed  for  the  mountain 

I  Eilhet  yii,  7.      Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  1.  10,      (Eton,  jv.  13; 
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boners  and  plantations  of  her  native  land';  and  luxurious 
gardens  everywhere  sprung  up  along  the  martial  progress  of 
Semiramis '.  Xenophoii  calls  these  gardens  "Paradises,"  a 
word  of  Persian  or  Sanscrit  origin'  often  used  in  tlie  Inter 
books  of  the  Old  Testament',  and,  in  the  Septuagiut,  syno- 
nymous with  Eden.  The  Persian  "Paradise"  was  richly  pro- 
vided not  only  with  vegetable  productions,  but  with  every  sort  of 
animal,  bird,  beast,  and  fish,  for  the  king's  diversion";  and,  as 
the  extermination  of  noxious  animals  was  as  much  a  sacred 
duty  as  the  rooting  np  of  weeds  and  briars,  the  chase  became  a 
necessary  part  of  royal  education'.  Cyrus  the  Great  is  said 
when  a  young  man  to  have  been  so  keen  a  sportsman,  tliat  he 
destroyed  all  the  animals  in  his  father's  Paradise",  and  speedily 
became  ambitious  of  following  nobler  and  more  dangerous 
game*.  The  younger  Cyrus  imitated  the  divine  Jima,  or 
AchEcmenes";  with  his  own  royal  hands  he  laboured  in  his 
garden",  and  used  to  hunt  for  exercise  in  a  large  paradise  at 
Celsenffl  in  Phrj'gia".  The  habits  of  the  Persian  king,  him- 
self acknowledged  to  be  a  god",  were  formed  by  the  Magi 
after  a  divine  model ;  his  empire  was  the  terrestrial  counter- 
part of  that  of  Uranus'*,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  diversions  of  tlie  Medes,  as  well  as  the 
Mchileeture  of  their  palaces  and  cities,  had  a  symbolical  meim- 

'  Stnba,  x-n.  738.  Qaint.  Cart  v.  1.  Diod.  ii.  10.  Jowph.  Ant  x.  11,  1, 
Canti.  Ap.  i.  IB, 

'  Diod.  S,  ii.  13;  comp.  xn.U. 

'  "Fandeia,"  beautirnl  land.  Pollui,  Oaonuut.  u.  3.  Qetenii  Theourut, 
p.  1131.     Creoz.  8.  i.  213  Dale. 

'  Cant.  IT.  13.     Kcclei.  ii  6.    Nehsm.  ii.  8. 

*  Zcu.  HilUn.  ir.  1.  IG.     Cyropsed.  viil.  1.  39. 
'  auigniaul,  IU1.  i.  331. 

•  Cjtop.  i.  3. 14  ;  iv.  6.  '  r<u  i^m  *ii(-f. 
"  Djemihjd,  llie  invenlor  of  agriculluri!. 

'■  Xen.  (Ec,  if.  22.  24.     JEL  H,  A.  i.  69. 
"  Xen.  Annb.  i.  2.  7.     Philoilr.  V.  Apol.  i.  3S. 

"  The  "iij<v>  hi¥  if'.-i-'x,"''    FlnUurh,  In  ThrmiiUwIe.  Briuoniui,  V.  P.  L  14. 
p.  15.     Herod.  liii.  UO.      j«Khyli  Petin:,  134  (157),  &c. 
"  Herod.  Tii.  a. 
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iiig,  and  were  connected  with  ilie  mysteries  of  their  religion". 
Tbo  state  of  the  great  king  was  a  mimic  representation  of  the 
diWne  majesty,  and  the  royal  gardens  were  emblematic  of  the 
oligiual  garden  of  delights  which  Ormuzd  boasts  of  having 
planted.  "  I  have  created,  O  Zoroaster,  a  place  of  delights  and 
of  abundance ;  no  one  could  make  its  equal ;  came  not  this 
region  of  pleasure  from  me,  no  being  could  have  created  it. 
It  is  called  Eeriene  Vejo".  It  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
whole  world,  wide  ns  it  is.  The  first  habitation  of  blessedness 
which  I,  Ormuzd,  created,  without  ruiy  impurity,  was  Eeriene 
Vcjo;  thereupou  come  Ahriman,  pregnant  with  death,  and 
prepared  in  the  river  which  watered  it  tlie  great  serpent 
winter,"  itc. 


§'■ 


THE    RIVER   OH    RIVERS. 


Abundance  of  water  was  esBaotial  to  the  existence  ol 
garden  in  a  warm  chmate'.  A  "  garden  without  water"  was  a 
type  of  anytliing  doomed  to  certain  destruction;  and  the 
obvious  dependence  of  vegetable  life  on  the  presence  of  mois- 
tnre  suggested  to  the  later  Jewish  writers  the  image  of  the 
"  Dow  of  Jehovah"  as  the  agent  for  efToclJng  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead'.  Water  being  therefore  the  necessary  condition  of  a 
garden,  Eden,  the  type  of  all  other  gardens,  possessed  also  the 
paragon  of  rivers,  and  became  the  imaginary  source  of  all  the 
waters  of  the  earth.  The  Brahmins  believed  that  a  river 
issuing  from  a  single  source  at  the  feet  of  Vishnoa  became 
divided  into  four  streams  on  the  summit  of  the  holy  mountain 
Merou,  and  thence  flowing  down  its  four  sides  were  distributed 
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I  II  T  il  fiM  1^  ^11,  ■  n'lii  if  III  \m\h  WiA  Ike 
IsdJan  Merra  mnmfm^  ife  .AKkj  of  Ae  ZLBdiniri,  and 
from  the  drraie  ^Bm^  Arinmtr  «•  itt  ■■■■it  at  tLe  foot 
of  the  throne  of  Or^ndi^il  Ike  in«»  •Ttihe  seren  Kesb- 
wan*.  The  lio^Ke  of  wjllif  J  yopffc?  «o«U  1»n  no 
difficnhy  in  nSaaug  to  ■  m^bob  fciiuiii  «nj  rirers  how- 
ever nppoiCTtlj  £atiHt  ikar  red  ifaings  or  channels.  In 
HotDer  ukd  TTfwwJ  de  fb^MiBa,  imo,  snd  seas  heing  all 
demratjona  frcn  OeeiB,  me  foetiaOj  calkd  iu  duUren*; 
and  Virgil  aeaat  to  lts>«  amuittA  Boae  mthlemnena  ncep- 
tacle  ID  whidi  aD  the  tRnatnal  riren  are  roysterioDsIy  ex- 
faibited  and  nmnected*.  TbeHebrew^  too,  entertained  Ute  idea 
common  to  Indian  and  Ionian  philosophy,  that  the  earth  floats 
as  an  island  upon  the  stn&oe  of  a  sabterraneac  ocean,  or 
"great  deep."*  "AH  the  riyeis  ran  into  the  sea,"  saya  tlic 
Hebrew  philosopher*,  "  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  plnco 
whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  ihev  retom  again ;"  and  tlieir 
mysterions  soorces  might  Mrhr  be  considered  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate doors  of  those  dark  re>c«ptacles  from  whence  the  whole 
body  of  subterraoean  water  was  once  lei  loose  upon  the  earth*. 
There  were  also  waters  above  the  flrmament  of  heaven",  which 
was  funiished  with  windows  to  account  for  immodenite  deluges 
of  rain '°;  there  was  the  supposed  dwelling-place  of  Jehovali", 
who  is  conseqnently  "  seated  upon  the  floods,"  and  "  enthroned 
among  many  waters ; "  "  who  "  lays  the  beams  of  his  chambers 
in  the  waters,""  and  "treads  on  the  waves  of  the  sea."'*  It 
was  naturiil  therefore  that  a  river  should  flow  tlirough  the 
celestial  city",  a  river  fuU  of  water'",  causing  all  the  earth  to 

•  Ghugniiiil,  KeL  i.  GB2.  702. 

•  Bud,  f.  106.     Hea.  Th.  3Sfi. 

'  Geerg  i».  486.     Creu«.  «nd  Henn.  Briefe,  p.  IB. 

•  Ariii.  Metap.  i.  3.    Ps.  xxJT.  2;  cm-i.  6.     Gen.  vii.  11  ;  xlii.  36.    Bi. 
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teem  with  plenteousness ;  that  as  a  type  of  the  mysteriona  flow 
of  time  and  being,  rivera  often  identified  with  the  Divinity 
himself,  as  the  Ganges,  the  Achelous,  or  the  Nile,  should  be 
deemed  the  most  appropriate  places  for  visions"  and  prayer", 
and  that  the  return  of  the  poradiaiacol  kingdom  should  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  natural  symbol  of  the  renewal  of  life  and 
fertihty". 

Problems  of  mythical  geography  must  be  solved  not  by  the 
map  but  by  the  mind ;  and  though  it  be  as  idle  to  inquire  into 
the  real  site  of  the  four  Paradisiacal  rivers  aa  to  search  for  the 
remains  of  Noah's  Ark  on  Mount  Ararat,  or  for  the  palace  of 
Mahadeva  on  the  Himalaya,  still  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
ideal  of  the  writer  was  framed  after  some  terrestrial  aniilogy, 
some  mytliical  conception  respecting  tlie  constitution  of  the 
earth,  and  the  distribution  of  the  principal  rivers  of  central 
Asia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris; 
but  what  two  other  rivers  can  be  conceived  as  proceeding  from 
the  same  sources?  "The  Pison  and  Gihon,"  says  Ewald", 
"  I  take  to  be  the  Indus  and  Ganges,""  But  the  Gihon  was 
by  the  ancients  very  generally  presumed  to  be  the  Nile";  and 
it  becomes  a  curious  question  how  this  supposition  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  theory  of  an  Asiatic  Paradise.  It  should 
be  observed  that  Cush,  the  father  of  Nimrod  and  of  several 
Arab  tribes,  denotes  an  Asiatic  as  well  as  an  African  region ;  k 
"warm"  soutliem  coimtry,  with  indefinite  limits  like  the 
Ethiopia  of  the  Greeks".  It  is  possible  that  some  authentic 
information  respecting  the  course  of  the  Astaboras  may  hava 
led  Josephus  to  remark  that   "  the  Geon,"  flowing  throDgli 

"  Dm.  liii.  3 ;  x.  12.     E»lt.  i,  1.     Matt  iii,  li 
"  Acu  i»i.  8. 

■•  BeT.  ixi.  fl;  nni.  I.    Jotn  if.  10.  U.     Proi 
**  OeKhichte,  i.  331. 

"  Juirphiii,  Aot  i.  1.  3.     Laiacn,  Ind.  Astiq.  £ 

^  Qtaea.  Thnnur.  281.    The  Gcon  of  GcclAi.  u 

Sepluigint  subitilutea   Own  for  Sibor,  or  "I 

fbi  tfaa  Nile,  in  J(r,  ii.  18.     Sta  Qettnwi  ad 

i.  9i. 
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Eg3rpt,  denotes  "Bising  from  Llie  East,"  and  is  what  the 
Greeks  call  the  Nile."".  The  Nile,  or  the  imaginary  river 
most  nearly  represented  by  tlie  Nile,  was  thus  supposed  to 
describe  a  vast  circle  round  Ethiopia  and  to  renppear  in 
Egypt'*.  Greece,  wliich  abounded  in  subterranean  water- 
courses, was  filled  witli  surprising  stories  of  their  remote 
origin.  The  Asopus  was  the  Asiatic  Mieander,  and  Arethusa 
in  Sicily  was  the  distant  Alpheus  of  the  Eleian  plain.  The 
Delians  asserted  a  stream  of  their  own  to  he  a  branch  of  the 
Nile;  and  the  Nile  itself  was  sometimes  made  one  with  the 
Euphrates,  whi(;h  aftfir  being  lost  in  a  lake,  reappeared  in 
Upper  Ethiopia*",  the  same  river  probably  which  .^schylus 
describes  as  rising  near  the  fountains  of  the  sun,  and  as  finally 
issuing  from  the  boundary  of  the  Nubian  cataract".  It  might 
not  then  have  appeared  impossible  that  the  Gihon  or  Nile 
might  flow  from  the  same  region  as  the  Pison  or  the  Euphrates, 
for  it  is  reported  that  Alosander  on  discovering  crocodiles  in 
the  Indus,  imagined  he  had  found  the  sources  of  the  Nile". 
The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Nile  in  sacerdotal  geo- 
graphy was  confounded  with  the  "ocean  stream"  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  flow  round  the  earth",  through  wliich  the 
Argo  found  a  passage  of  communication  from  west  to  east,  the 
access  to  the  current  of  "  refluent"  waters  bein^  variously  ex- 
plained by  dliferent  authors,  either  as  some  distant  part  of  the 


"  Am.  L  1.  3.     The  Aitabonu  is  placed  by  Slian  (H.  A.  iriL 
■*  Theoph,  ad  Autol.  ii.  24.     Ladolf.  Hirt.  ^thiop.  "ratio  t 

"  Fbiu.  ii.  5.  2. 

»  Prom.  787.  Beyond  the  bound!  of  aclual  obsemtion,  Ibe  : 
thing*  an  eaiily  confounded  by  the  itnogiiuiiion  ;  lbs  weit  was  ii 
lo  the  out,  al  the  modmi  Syriana  belieie  that  llie  Bansda  nftet  ' 


40)  in  India. 


from  DupaKDi  to  the  deiert,  reappean  frotn  a  foui 
wcrtmrd  to  tie  aea.     Kelly'g  Syria,  p.  60. 

»  AniUL  Eip.  Al.  vi.  1,  2. 

**  Diod.  B.  L  ch.  12;  lix.  96.  A  dogma  Cnt 
n  of  ths  poeta.    Her,  iL  21.  QS ;  iii.  IIS 
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8oa,  or  the  most  considenible  and  distant  of  tlie  rivers  flowing 
into  it,  such  as  the  Phasis,  or  the  Nile,  the  Tanais,  Ister. 
or  EridanusT  "The  garden  of  Eden,"  says  Jostphue". 
"was  watered  by  one  river,  which  ran  round  about  the  whole 
earth,  and  was  parted  into  four  streams. "  In  lliis  way  the 
same  hypothesis  wliigh  accounted  for  the  extraordinary  naviga- 
tion of  Hercules  or  the  Argonants",  was  made  use  of  to  bring 
the  waters  of  llie  Nile  from  the  distant  Ararat  or  Himalaya. 
But  all  geographical  difficulty  vas  evaded  by  the  view  which 
made  Paradise  transcendental  and  celestial.  Ephraim  Syras, 
for  example,  describes  the  holy  river  of  Paradise  as  ainldng 
beneath  the  cosmical  ocean,  and  as  thence  transferred  by  sub- 
teiTanean  chfumela  tlirough  all  tiie  widely -separated  founUuns 
and  rivers  of  the  human  world". 


§8. 


i 


THE    TREES. 


The  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  paradise  of  Simiramis,  is 
planted  with  every  pleasant  and  useful  tree;  among  them  is  the 
"  tree  of  life,"  that  obvious  symbol  met  with  in  almost  all 
mythologies,  and  familiar  in  Scandinavia  as  in  India.  The 
tree  of  life  was  a  common  oriental  emblem  of  the  Spirit  of 
Nature.  The  allegorical  mantle  of  Zeus,  on  which  were  painted 
earth  and  ocean,  was  said  to  have  been  spread  over  on  oik', 


:  266.  2S4.    Plutucli,  de  Fl>c  it.  1,  2.    Kilte, 
the  afBce  of  the  rirei  Tritim.    Uckect,  vaL  i  p^  1> 


n  or  the  earth.     Set  Fkln'l 
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"  AbL  i.  2,  3. 

"  Schol.  Apoll.  Eh.  iT.  269. 

»  Dbhnaa,  in  Dlgea'a  ZeilnchrifL  F.  Blat  Th.  i.  1. 
raoean  palace  of  Oceanni,  the  reMrroir  of  all  the  rive 
Phsda,  p.  87.    Wyll.  Virg.  Georg,  iv,  380,  Vou, 

'  Phencfd.  Stun.  46.  Xax.  Tfr.  D.  i.  4.  UiUlrr,  Qr,  Litu  241.  The  (di 
wa*  "  *riiigBd,"  pnbahlj  in  refcrcDce  to  ibe  oiotiun  of  the  tphoe.  Cletn.  Ak& 
Sttom.  Ti.  021.  642.  Camp,  Iho  ouk  of  Pmlhcus,  and  the  tree  of  the  gntt  «I 
Han  vhich  bore  the  golden  S\rece, 


THE   TBEES. 
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like  the  "Btrelched  out"  heavens  of  the  Hebrew  prophet',  thi- 
tme  tabernacle,  of  which  Jehovah  ou  his  holy  moiiutain  van 
himself  the  prop".  The  tree  of  life  grew  alao  in  the  midst  of 
the  Hindoo  paradise  upon  Meru,  ttnd  waa  symbolised  hy  tho 
Lingam,  tlie  Lotus,  and  the  Pipaltt,  or  Ficiis  roligiosn,  wliose 
braoches,  like  the  creating  jKiwer  from  on  high,  descend  into 
the  ground,  and  for  ever  vegetate  afresh'.  In  ihoBagvat-Geeta, 
God  himself  is  the  Aswaltba  or  tree  of  life',  and  the  Myrtle 
or  Tamarisk  which  ensepulchres  the  ooi^se  of  Osiris  or  Adonis 
is  the  same  Spirit  of  Nature  often  worshipped  under  tho  figure 
of  a  pole  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  carving  of  more  elaborate  design, 
for  which  " righteous"'  purpose,  evergreens,  and  the  more 
durable  woods,  were  significantly  chosen  ^.  In  the  language  of 
apologue,  trees  and  stones  seem  to  have  shored  between  them 
the  honour  of  being  the  ancestors  of  mankind';  and  Jeremiah 
ridicules  the  idolatrous  practice  that  arose  out  of  this  idea*. 
In  the  Eddas  and  Zendavesta  the  tree  of  hfe  is  made  the  parent 
of  the  first  human  pair'",  and  the  Boman  founder,  the  son  of 
Sylvia,  or  Ilia",  is  suckled  at  the  foot  of  the  Ficusruminalis'". 
The  tree  of  hfe,  distinguished  in  Genesis  from  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, is  in  other  mythologies  united  with  it.  Wisdom  was 
itself  the  tree  of  hfe";  its  leaves  were  the  Vedas'*;  Horn,  the 
legendary  prophet  of  Iran,  unites  both  symbols  as  "  living  woril " 

>  Iniah  il  22.  >  Exod.  xiii.  SO;  uiiii,  R. 

■  Creoi.  8.  i.  iU. 

'  Wilkini,  p.  86.     Guigniiiut,  i.  p.  200. 

•  WUdom  xiT.  7. 

'  Amob.  in  GcHl.  vi.  201.  209.  HejTK,  Apollod.  PraR,  SSB.  Virg.  *n,  u.  714. 
Ocamiiu  %o  lauafa  il.  20,  and  L  29. 

■  Ham.  OdjTM.  lii.  203.     Hegjch.  v«.  i).mi. 
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a.  W.  B.  ii.  689. 

"  Bo,  loo,  wu  Biiddtin  ;  nnd  Adam,  wh^n  biding  rrom  Ood,  via  mnde  h;  some  lo 
b#  nev  rnund  nt  ihe  rooE  of  the  tree  of  lire,  Illgen'i  Zcitichri(\.  Adonii  rprin^i 
from  a  liM.     Apallod.  iii.  14.  4. 

1"  Tan.  iii.  18.  ■'  Crrni.  P.  i.  445, 
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of  Onnazd,  enthroued  witbin  r  Biimptuous  palace  on  the  soid- 
mit  of  Alborj".  "  Amnng  these, "  snys  the  Bounhehesch,"  "is 
the  white,  salubriouB,  and  flTiHfiil  Horn;  il  grows  by  the 
fountain  of  Ardvisnur,  which  pprings  from  the  throne  of  Ormuzd. 
Whoever  drinks  of  the  wat«r,  or  of  the  enp  of  this  tree,  becomes 
immortal";  as  it  is  written,  the  death  expelling  Horn  was giren 
for  the  raising  of  the  deod  to  hfe;  it  is  the  king  of  trees."  The 
fruit  which  hung  upon  its  branohes  was  the  soul  of  Zoroaster". 
A  portion  of  this  tree  was  supposed  to  be  employed  in  all 
floorificea'",  and  it  was  customary  for  the  Magi  to  adore  the 
rising  sun,  holding  in  the  lefl  hand  a  handle  of  tniuarisk  or 
myrtle  twigs".  In  the  poetical  language  of  tie  Hebrews  the 
righteous  are  said  to  be  "as  trees  planted  by  the  water-side." 
and  "their  fruit  a  tree  of  life;""  the  Xjnri  himself  is  the 
fountain  of  living  waters;""  "the  trees  of  Jehovah  are  fall  of 
sap."  "  Out  of  these  must  have  been  framed  that  rod  of  ftfoses, 
which,  like  Neptune's  trident'*,  or  the  thyrsus  of  Bacchus. 
brought  the  living  waters  from  the  rock,  and  the  wood  which 
healed  tlte  hitt«r  fountain  may  not  improbably  have  belonged 
to  ths  same  proverbial  tree"  whose  fruit  was  destined  to  feed 
the  just  in  Messiah's  kingdom". 


1.  the  trees  prednceJ  from  the  priinaidiil 
boU. 

"  A  Perainn  phjiicinn  wral  to  scnrch  after  a  plftnl  rapablc  of  retloring  die  6rti 
to  life ;  he  returned  nnt  inde«l  with  tlmt  iniracutani  drug,  but  with  a.  lubtlitate  for 
it  in  >  PehlTi  veiiion  of  the  Puncha  Tantra,  the  parent  ilock  nf  Hit  fable*  of  Bid^. 
Pannj  Cj-dapad.  an.  Bidpai.     Crsiu.  S.  i.  U2. 

>■  JC^cotm,  Hist.  FeriiA,  J.  1S2. 

"  Gnigniaul,  ubi  supr. 

"  BiraK  "-  TSa.  Winer,  R.  W.  B.  il  660.  Qemm.  Lei.  Tmw.  p.  231 
1  17.     Comp.  Qoigoiaut,  Bel.  lii.  738. 

npi.La,  3.    Sinichitiiii.13.     iHiah  ki.  3.    Pro*.  »L88.  80;  nii.  11 


•  P..  I 


i,  9.     Jer. 

iii.  E6. 
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"  Exod.  XT.  3G.    Camp.  Wiadam  xir.  7. 

**  Ber,  i).  7 ;  iili.  2.  14.     In  that  part  of  Arabia  where  Hoiet  ia  nid  l«  Inn 
Goneelad  the  water*  of  Matah  by  means  nf  a  tree,  no  such  plant.  Niebnhr  annn*  el. 
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Among  tiie  many  hard  tilings  said  itgoinst  woninii,  iioiii^  t'tili 
exceed  iu  bitterness  what  is  implied  in  tlie  story  of  tint  Foil, 
Not  only  was  woman  created  for  man's  sake,  biit  she  became 
the  guilty  cause  of  all  lils  sorrows.  The  condition  of  Eatttoru 
women  and  their  oppressive  dependence  upon  man  oould  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  some  great  primitive 
delinquency.  The  ancients  laid  it  down  as  incontrovertiblp 
that  women  are  the  source  of  nil  evil,  an  unmitigated  hindrance 
to  mankind,  inflicted  on  them  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods' . 
Simonides  compared  different  sorts  of  women  to  different 
animnlB;  thus  we  may  find  among  them  the  charocters  of  the 
BOW,  the  fox,  the  female  dog,  the  ass,  the  monkey,  Ac.  for  he 
says,  Z(u(  ^lyiiTTot  TDi/r"  ib-oiditev  Kantn — yutaiKai'.  Brahma, 
the  first  man  of  Hindoo  coamogony,  is  linked  to  a  demon  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Fatoln;  and  in  Persian  as  in  Hebrew  legend  the 
first  woman  is  the  first  victim  to  the  seductions  of  Aliriman,  the 
first  sacrificer  to  the  Devea'.  Women,  according  lo  Hesiod', 
are  not  fit  companions  of  poverty,  hut  a  luxury  of  the  rich  ; 
Perses  is  advised  to  retain  a  woman  as  part  of  his  household 
fbmitnre,  as  well  as  an  ox  for  the  plough;  the  woman,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  married,  but  to  be  employed  in  following  ihe 

■  UtoBiia,  Fnf.  Inc.  118.  116.  128.  IBS.  Bur^p.  Hcd.  410.  420.  Suripidea 
niggtM)  &  wiih  that  Jupiter  could  have  conUJTcd  a  diSercnl  wd;  of  ecntuiuing  Ihe 
tptatt.    H;p.  612. 

•  Prag.  230.  There  are  nuitiberleM  insuncta  in  which,  onder  n  varioly  of 
mirtliial  fom*,  woman  ii  ntide  the  origin  o(  evil — t.  g.  Helenn,  FiindDra,  Hedinin, 
Bripbjlt,  AtaUnta,  Allhsea,  Stbenabfco,  Hyptipylp,  Jocoata,  Hcdei.  In  Ennntc 
mod  Deianira  ibe  niunea  am  aiginticanl:  ^Khytiii  giiei  n  Bimilar  meaning  tn 
"  Helenft"     (Agnm.) 

'  Oui^ianl,  RfI.  i.  707.  Tvll  net  kU  your  mind  lo  n  womsD,  nfi  ui  ancicnl 
pwl  (OdjM.  li.  441.  4£d),  for  tkere  U  no  truidng  them. 

•  Works,  373.  40.^. 
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OX.  Woman  is  created  by  the  creator  of  art,  Hepbtestus'; 
Aplirodite  gives  ber  desire  nod  love  of  dress,  Hermes  deceit  and 
impudence";  and  as  the  origin  of  evil  was  comnQouly  connected 
with  that  of  luxury  and  refinement,  the  Bymbol  of  one  became 

I  naturally  associated  with  that  of  the  other.     If  the  writer  be 

man,  woman,  in  rude  timea,  was  sure  to  be  dealt  with  unfairly 
— as  most  exposed  to  vain  or  vicious  desires,  and  imprudent 

^^^  cariosity'.  ^^ 

THE    SERPENT.  ^^M 

The  known  pecuharities  of  men  and  aaimals  were  acconntt^^ 
for  by  being  made  the  result  of  a  fictitious  occurrence  of  the 
olden  time.  Such  waa  the  story  of  the  horse,  who,  in  his  con- 
test with  the  stag,  invoked  human  aid,  and  so  became  for  ever 
the  slave  of  his  rider ;  or  the  swallow,  who,  laughed  at  bv  the 
birds,  betook  herself  to  the  dwolUugs  of  man,  and  was  on  that 
account  spared  and  protected  by  him.  The  crow  in  the  mvs- 
teries  of  Mithras  was  emblematic  of  the  priest',  and  legend 
related  how  the  pratlhng  raven  who  discovered  to  Apollo  llie 
infidelity  of  his  mistress  was  rewarded  with  the  black  plumagu 
he  still  possesses.  In  another  story,  when  Prometheus  stole 
fire  to  benefit  mankind,  the  latter  were  so  ungrateful  as  to  tiun 
informers,  and  to  denounce  the  theft  to  Zeus.  Zeus  rewarded 
the  information  by  giving  men  an  antidote  against  old  agi'. 
This  valuable  gift  was  injudiciously  platted  on  the  back  of  an 
ass.  In  the  heat  of  summer  the  ass  wanted  to  drink  at  a 
spring,  but  waa  prevented  by  a  serpent.  Tortured  by  tltirst,  lie 
agreed  to  exchange  the  burden  be  carried  for  permis^on  If 
drink.     The  serpent  thus  became  enabled  yearly  to  renew  its 


L 


Tkeog,  671.     Diod.  S.  t.  7J. 
World,  66.     See  Volkcr'i  Japelut,  36. 
EcdcB.  tiL  26.  28.     WeiikB,  "  Fnnoetlinit," 
Faipfaj'r.  de  Abtl.  ir.  360.     Herod,  ir.  IS.     i 
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existence  by  changing  its  sktn ;  man  remains  without  a  retnody 
against  advancing  years;  and  the  serpent  (the  dipsus)  still 
suSera  the  ass's  thirst,  and  comraunicates  it  with  its  bito'. 

The  narrative  of  the  fall  attempts  In  a  similar  way  to  iieeotint 
for  the  peculiarities  of  the  seq)enl,  and  for  the  nrersioH  gene- 
rally felt  for  it.  An  analogous  story  was  current  in  India', 
and  the  homicidal  serpent  was  said  to  have  been  condeinnitl  to 
wander  tor  ever  an  unsboltered  outcast.  The  well-known  fact 
gave  plausibility  to  the  assumed  cause ;  and  possibly  tiie 
Hebrew  writer  may  have  had  in  view  the  collateral  object  of 
dlEcrediling,  by  the  same  sort  of  argument,  the  serpent  worship 
whioh  so  long  maintained  its  ground  among  his  country- 
men*. 

The  peculiarities  of  serpents  must  have  soon  attracted  Uio 
attention  of  mankind.  They  were  viewed  with  especial  awo  by 
the  superstitious',  and  a  careful  examination  of  their  nature 
formed  part  of  the  far-famed  wisdom  of  Egj-pt".  The  symbol 
thus  anxiously  studied  was  well  suited  to  express  the  mystical 
and  contradictory,  its  mythological  celebrity  being  derived  partly 
from  the  good  qualities  ascribed  to  it,  partly  from  the  noxious 
ones,  and  partly  from  their  comhlnatian.  The  property  of 
casting  the  skin,  and  thus  apparently  renewing  its  youth,  made 
it  an  emblem  of  eternity  and  immortality ' ;  the  women  of  Syria 
still  employ  the  serpent  as  a  charm  against  barrenness',  as  did 
the  devotees  of  Mithras  and  Sabazius.  The  earth-bom  civilisers 
of  tlie  early  worid,  Fohi,  Cecropa,  or  Erechllieus,  were  half 
man,  half  serpent,  signifying  the  exuberance  of  Nature,  Ilia 
earth's  origin  from  water,  or  man's  formation  out  of  the  ground; 
the  snake  was  tlie  genius  loci,  or  guardian  of  the  Atlicuian 

'  Sliiai,  N.  A.  Ti.  61.    Schol.  Nic«iider,  Th.  343. 

'  £lian,  Hiit  A,  xii.  32. 

'  LeviL  xi.  43.  IS.    2  Kings  iviil  I. 

*  Thcwphnal.  Chanel.  16.      Juan.  M,  Apol.  I  27,  p.  71. 

*  KiuBb.  Pr.  E*.  i.  10.  iV: 

^  Psjoe  Kiiighi,  Anct.  Art.  •.  25.  Htwd.  ii.  74.  llanpollo.  i.  1.  Ainab.  v. 
IP.  21.    Siurz,  Tbtncji.  5i. 

*  Keltf't  %ria,  p.  12S. 
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Acropolis*.  The  brazen  serpent  ol"  the  wilderness,  peihap b  an 
equivalent  of  the  symbohcal  staff  of  the  Egyptian  ^eoulapius 
or  Agnthodffimon,  becume  naturalised  among  the  Hebrews  as  a 
token  of  healing  power'" ;  and  by  some  of  the  early  Cbrislian 
aeots  the  emblem  usually  appropriated  to  Satan  was  used  to 
represent  the  Saviour",  whose  sfuritual  "gnosis"  was  typified 
by  its  proverbial  wisdom". 

But  the  serpent  was  as  oilen  a  symbol  of  malevolence  and 
eamity  ".  lu  this  ehornct^r  it  appears  among  the  emblems  of 
Siva-Boudra,  the  power  of  desolation  and  death"  i  it  is  the 
bane  of  .^i^pytus,  Idmon,  Arohemorus,  and  Philoctet«s ;  it 
gnaws  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  Eddaa,  and  bites  the 
heel  of  unfortunate  Eurydice.  Generally  in  Hebrew  miters  it 
is  a  type  of  evil",  and  is  particularly  so  in  the  Indian  and 
Persian  mythologies.  When  the  sea  is  churned  by  Mount 
Mondar  rotating  within  the  coils  of  tlie  cosmiuol  serpent 
Vnaouki  to  produce  the  Amrita,  or  water  of  immortality,  the 
serpent  vomits  a  hideous  poison,  which  spreads  and  infects  the 
universe,  but  wliich  Vishuou  renders  harmless  by  Bwaliowing 
it'".  Ahrimon  in  serpent  form  invades  the  realm  of  Ormu/d, 
tainting  fire  with  smoke,  and  light  with  darkness ;  tlje  kingdom 
of  pure  light  becomes  thenceforth  shared  with  night,  or  divided 
between  good  and  evil ;  the  destroyer  strikes  man  with  disease, 
and  pollutes  every  part  of  Nature.  The  bull,  tlie  emblem  of 
life,  is  wounded  and  dies :  and  the  ancestors  of  the  human 
race,  tempted  by  the  fruits  which  Abriman  presents  to  th( 


•  Herod.  yiiL  4 
Artsmidori  Onrar. 

'"  Wirf.  itL  8 

"  Eochut.  Hiemi.  xii.  p.  42S. 

"  Philn  do  Li!g.  Alleg.  2.     0I< 
vi.  7.  88,  p.  78B.     Matl.  i.  18. 

"  Artemidari  On.  Li.  18. 

"  OiiigniBut,  Rel.  i.  162.  216. 

"  Pi.  lYiii.  4 ;  Ml,  8.      Pro*. 


It,  Bel.  i.  164. 


u  78.     Millter,  Hjliiol.  Tr.ini.  SIB. 
3,  mi  Rigsltiui  nd  ton.  p.  101. 
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■n  nade  nbject  to  pain  and  death  ".  It  was  iherelurt-  ■  n>]i- 
giooa  obligation  with  every  devout  follower  of  Zoroustcr  to  ex- 
'—"■*■■'■  reptiles,  uid  oilier  "  impure"  iHiiiiiuls,  ufpouinlly  wr- 
poMs'*.  A  particular  seoaoii  of  the  year  wns  iippuinted  for  iho 
MoMtir  arai^tirii — this  was  the  sevtMith  nKtnUi,  or 
It  time,  GoirespoDdiiig  witlt  the  sevouth  chiliad,  or  Uiird 
age  of  the  world,  when,  in  the  chronology  of  Porsiim  Icgtiud, 
the  sasaull  of  the  Ahrimau  ocourred.  lit  fudiii,  too,  itVM 
cuslomBry  at  the  deoline  of  the  yoor  to  uinear  thn  duora  of 
houses  with  sacred  cow-dung  as  a  charm  ugainxt  vtiiornoui 
reptiles  '*.  The  idea  of  the  four  agos  was  oopiod  fntiii  the  four 
seasons;  and  tlio  commeucemeut  of  autunui  whui  IVuit  liung 
temptingly  on  the  trees,  and  whou  tho  earth  ti^omtMl  with 
snakes  and  scorpions,  was  natnrally  assciuinti^d  with  Uiat  iiua- 
ginftry  epoch  when  luxury  and  sin  in  fulol  uuuncutiuu  with 
each  other  gave  the  first  indications  of  duuline  towarda  n  murtil 
winter'".  The  moral  and  aatronomioal  signittoancy  ol'  lliu 
serpent  was  thus  connected.  It  hecame  a  maxim  of  tlui  /onda- 
vesta,  that  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  evil,  made  tlio  gnial  Bi'r- 
pect  of  winter  who  assaulb^'d  the  creation  uf  Ormuzd".  Uouca 
the  astronomical  position  of  tlie  sorprnt  near  to  tlio  nutiimnal 
constellations ;  and  if  tlie  "  Eorosch, "  or  eaglo  ",  liocoiiio  the 
attribute  of  Jove  or  of  Jehovali",  it  followed  lliat  its  enemy, 
the  snake  or  drnguu",  should  represent  his  great  physical  and 
moral  adversary.  But  the  serpent  had  many  varying  meanings. 
A  serpent  ring  was  a  well-known  eymhol  of  time";  and  to 

"  Guigni.nil,  i.  707,  7*2.  "  Uurod.  i.  HO. 

'•  Von  Bohlen.  Ii.d.  i.  250,  luid  Genet  p.  IB. 

**  Pliny,  B.  H.  viii,  29.  Ariitut.  de  Uiruli.  Aug.  27,  Unlwlin't  Skotcbci  at 
Fmut,  ch.  14. 

"  Z»nd.  ii.  280.  "  U"jg"wul,  i.  731. 

«  Dent  mil.  11.     Eiod.  lii.  1. 

"  ScboL  Antig.  eophoc.  v.  126.  ArinoUfl'i  EliiL  An.  ii.  2,  3.  £li>ii,  H.  A. 
ii.  it.  It  it  obxrvkblt  llinl  in  l^tuiGhomi  and  MichyW;  Orc>t<a  bcninici 
B  wrpeat  when  be  killi  A{^nieinnon.  Sin.  Fng.  Incirt.  i.  1,  ^Kh.  Chwipti. 
too.  96fi. 

■'  UKtoh.  Sal.  1.  !',     HorapoUn,  1 
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express  dmtnatically  how  time  preys  upon  itself,  the  Egyptian 
priests  fed  vipers  in  a  subterranean  clmmber,  as  it  were  in  the 
sun's  winter  abode,  on  the  fat  of  bulls  or  the  year's  plenteous- 
n©93.  The  same  symbol  includes  eternity,  time  perpetually 
regenerated  and  renewed";  generally,  however,  it  is  restricted 
to  time's  gloomier  or  hurtful  subdivision,  presiding  over  the 
elose  of  the  yeu-,  where  it  guards  the  approach  to  the  goldeu 
fieeco  of  Aries,  and  the  tliree  apples,  or  seasons  of  the  Hes- 
perides"'.  It  there  presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  career 
of  the  Sun-God,  who  sometimes  suffers  a  temporary  defeat 
from  it.  lu  the  person  of  Ammon,  ilie  golden  ram,  he  is  pur- 
sued to  Moimt  Casiua  by  the  dragon  of  winter,  and  liis  nerves 
and  sinews,  concealed  under  a  bear-skin,  are  deposited  in  the 
caverns  of  Cilicia".  The  virgin  of  tlio  Zodiac  pursued  by  ibe 
solar  hero  Aiistfeus,  an  emimation  or  son  of  Apollo,  is  bitten  in 
the  heel  by  Serpens,  who,  with  Scorpio,  rises  immediately 
behind  her;  and  as  honey,  the  emblem  of  purity  ^d  sal- 
vation ",  was  thought  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  serpent's  bite'", 
so  the  bees  of  Aristteus,  the  emblems  of  Nature's  abundance, 
are  destroyed  through  the  agency  of  the  serpent.  But  the  bog^ 
are  regenerated  within  the  entrails  of  the  vernal  bull*'  ; 

"  Tauriu  Orncanem  genait  ft  TaDmai  Draco." 

The  Sun-God  is  finally  victorious.  As  Crishna  crushes 
head  of  the  serpent  Calyia",  Apollo  destroys  Python,  and  Her- 
cules that  Lemteitn  monster  whose  poison  festered  in  the  foot 
of  Philoctetes,  of  Mopsus",  of  Chiron,  or  of  Sagittarias". 

*  How  Tsried,  bbij'i  >  modem  writer,  ii  the  lymboliem  of  the  (erpsnl ;  nmclitDM 
pnliGc  nnlure  (Codmui,   Erechtheua,   &c.) ;    Hnictune*  eternal   h«LHh  or    joulb 
(AKlepiui) ;  lomelimea  nature  angry  tai  deKlnte  (Pytbon).     Uiiller,  Ant,  p.  SO. 
"  Brstoitfauiei,  cb.  3. 
■  Olid,  Metam.  ».  328.     ApoUodor.  i.  8.  3. 
"  Porpliyr.  do  Amro.  IS. 

01,  vi.  7».     Creut.  8,  iii.  390;  ii 
"  QuignuDt,  I  3C6. 
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The  first  act  of  tiie  inftvnt  Hercules  is  to  destroy  the  "  ouM/titai 
o^iif ,"  the  pernicious  Buiikes,  detested  of  the  gods  " ;  his  prowess 
is  repeatedly  directed  against  hydras  and  dragons,  the  brood  of 
dark-dwelling  Echidna",  whose  enTenomed  spirit  barbs  the 
"  tail  of  Cerbems.  But  the  serpent  is  beneficent  na  well  as  bnle- 
fiil";  for  the  destruction  of  one  lem  is  the  commencement  of 
aiiother,  The  great  destroyer  of  snakes  is  therefore  occa- 
sionally married  to  them ;  Hercules  with  the  Northern  Dragon 
begets  the  three  ancestors  of  Seytliia'*,  for  the  suu  seema  at 
one  time  to  rise  victorious  from  the  contest  with  darkness. 
at  another  to  sink  into  its  embraees.  The  same  emblematic 
serpent  of  Time,  which  encircled  the  mundane  ogg  in  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  was  made  the  astronomical  cincture 
of  the  universe  in  the  northern  constellation  Draco,  whose 
sinuosities  wind  like  a  river  through  the  wintry  bear'",  and  the 
hostile  inroad  of  Ahriman  was  connected  with  tlie  astronumical 
conception.  The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  beUeved 
by  orientals  to  be  caused  by  the  assaults  of  a  dtemon  in  dragon 
form",  and  they  endeavoured  to  scare  away  the  intruder  by 
ahouta  and  menaces.  This  was  the  original  "  Leviathan"  or 
"crooked  serpent"  of  Job^',  transfixed  in  the  olden  time  by  the 
power  of  Jehovah",  and  suspended  as  a  glittering  trophy  in  the 
sky**,  yet  also  the  power  of  darkness,  supposed  to  be  ever  in 
pQtBuitof  sun  and  moon.  When  it  finally  overtakes  them,  it 
will  entwine  them  in  its  folds  and  prevent  their  sliining**.  In 
the  last  Indian  Avatara,  as  in  the  Eddus,  a  serpent  vomiting 
flames  is  expected  to  destroy  the  world   . 

"  Ttwocrit.  Id.  in*.  29.  "  Hei.  Th.  295.  300. 

••  Pind.  01.  ri.  78.    Apollod.  iii.  8.  6.  "  Hetod.  it.  0. 

»  Viig.  Oeorg.  i.  20S.  24i.    Ami.  Fhaii.  45. 
••  Bhode,  Heilige  Sftgt,  [>.  3tl5. 

"  Ch.  iii.  S  ;  iiri.  13.     Cgnf.  u  la  tbe  Lemthitn  of  ch.  tl  Geiciiiu*  lo  Inioli 
ixtii.  I,  and  1i.  9.     Ft.  liviii.  30,  &c 
"  Job  i>vi.  12,  13.    Cnnf.  Ewald,  p.  232. 

"  Hilug'i  Job,  loc.  cil.  "  V.  Bohlen,  A.  Indieu.  ii.  380. 

"  Quigninitl.  i.  190. 
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The  eerpeut  is  selected  aa  a  fit  instnimeut  for  ihu  seducLioD 
of  maDkJnd  on  account  of  its  cliaraclemtic  "subtlety,"  and 
perhaps  elIso  because  its  bite  is  a  suiluble  emblem  of  insidious 
advic« '".  As  a  nurse  scares  a  child  by  threal«ning  it  with  some 
noxious  monster,  so  the  Bible  endeavours  to  wean  us  from  sin 
by  compariug  it  to  a  venomous  serpent,  or  roaring  lion".  The 
story  is  most  naturally  explained  by  Josephus,  who  afler  pre- 
mising that  in  those  early  days  men  and  brutes  spoke  the  same 
language,  a  language,  which,  as  his  translator  remarks,  may  be 
still  extant  iu  the  orgaus  of  eertaiu  auimals,  attributes  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tempter  to  envy";  envy  of  man's  happiness,  or 
of  his  conditional  immortality";  or  it  may  be,  envy  of  the 
honours  which  in  the  ritual  of  Jerusalem  had  been  wiiJidrawn 
from  itself  to  Jehovah".  Josephus  adds  that  the  serpent  was 
deprived  of  speech  on  this  particular  occasion;  and  as  there 
was  a  vulgar  notion  that  he  feeds  on  dust ",  it  was  as  natural 
to  make  this  degrading  diet  a  part  of  his  punishment,  as  to 
imagine  sickness,  toil,  and  death  to  be  inflictions  of  divine 
vengeance  for  the  sin  of  man.  The  serpent  of  Genesis  is  not  a 
supernatural  being,  but  a  "beast  of  die  field:"  to  suppose  the 
devil  to  be  relerred  to,  would  be  to  deprive  the  narrative  of  all 
pretension  to  high  antiquity".  The  early  Hebrews  thought 
•■  Comp.  BccUt  xa.  2,  M«it.  x.  Ifl, 
"  Bodurt.  UieroE.  iii.  G,  p.  7TS. 
"  Aiiiiq.  I  1.  *.    Cont  Jutiin.  M.  Oobon.  36. 

'■  Wisd.  iL  24.     Horapo!.  i.  1.  '"  2  Kiugi  niii.  4.     hakt  ii.  T. 

"  Qbhd.  Inish  liT.  25.     Hicab  liL  1' 
iiiL  4SB.     Bocbarl,  Hicroioie.  ni.  240.     Fi.  ciL  10. 

*■  The  lerpent  ii  fint  ideatitied  with  Salon  in  Wisdon 
undonbwd  Nriptnml  allonon  to  the  itorr  of  ihc  Pill.  Il  u  itlBngs  tliu  an  errat 
Dpon  which  nil  (he  aubwqnent  moral  dicnnuunca  of  man  muit  lu(c  been  tuppMid 
to  depend  ihould  tiCTer  ODce  haTc  been  diitinclly  mlludad  to  unlil  Uie  Inu  ap  of  lie 
Apoorjpha,  and  eren  then,  aa  il  would  leeui,  onl;  in  a  tiguniliie  HKie.  (Conp. 
Binohiiv.  17;  xii.  27.)  Fliruaiuch  nsa  tree  or  veil  oflife  DrofwudomaKlw 
general  to  found  any  inference  i  no,  too,  inch  h  that  mut  i>  duit,  oi  thai  duti  it 
the  neccMaiy  re*ult  of  lin  (Jer.  iiiL  30.  BhL  iii.  20,  SI.  BccIm.  Lii.30; 
lii.  7),  uiomi  man  merabling  Ihp  fbimdfllinn  of  the  itoi}'  ituio  an  alliuion  K 
It.     The  beguiling  ol  the  woiiian   br  the  H^r|n.'nl  t>  n  tD['ii:  iiol  again  dialinOlT 
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Lhiit  God  himself  tempCu  man — hardeas  hi  a  beaxt",  and 
puujslies  him";  and  they  attributed  both  good  and  evil  to 
Jehovoli,  cither  with  or  without  the  intervention  oi'  «n  angel 
messenger.  In  tlie  earliest  use  of  intermediate  machinery  there 
is  but  little  distinction  of  beings  into  good  and  eril.  The  angels 
are  united  in  Jehovah's  retinue,  and  without  distinction  of  name 
or  office  are  generally  identified  with  his  proceedings".  When 
commissioned  on  a  disastrous  errand  they  are  sometimes  dis- 
tingnished  as  erii  angels'',  as  the  Greeks  employed  an  ex- 
planatory epithet"  in  the  same  meaning.  Yet  the  Hebrews, 
tike  other  nations,  had  a  popular  notion  of  gublins  and  gnomes  " 
to  vhom  tJiey  offered  sacrifices",  and  of  whom  the  mueh  dis- 
puted Azazol""  may  possibly  have  been  one.  These  seem  to 
have  resembled  the  demons  of  later  times  who  hved  in  dry  and 
desert  places,  and  being  of  a  thirsty  or  fiery  nature  entered  into 
bodies  to  cool  themselves  by  drinking  their  blood.  They  were 
like  the  malevolent  Genii  or  Gryphons  of  Persia",  who  torture 
the  traveller  with  thirst  and  simoom  in  those  dry  imd  lonely 
places,  where  Ahriman  holds  undivided  empire,  like  his  counter- 
part the  Typhon*"  of  the  Libyiin  wastes.  Some  such  vague 
notions,  such  as  those  of  the  Satyrs  and  Warlocks  in  Isaiah**, 

■Undid  to  ia  the  Old  TeiMment.  Adam  ii  a  colliK^Livc  una  Tor  mankind.  (Onei). 
LuL  Tnini.  p.  14) ;  comp.  the  pauage  ia  Hoan  ti.  T.  Job  xxxl  33.  The  I'lpre*- 
■ieii  in  liainh  (lUii.  27),  "tbjr  Ent  Forc&then  hste  tinned"  (comp.  Qchd.  ii. 
p.  76),  aniounU  only  to  ihe  LXX  vortion — u' nri;i(  i/tir  i-^htii — tb;  fathcn  col- 
lectiTely.  (Cnmp.  lui.  Uii.  6.  Joih.  xmv.  2,}  It  ii  unlikrlj  thai  ■  lerpcnt  (banJd 
lore  been  vorifaippfd  or  looked  In  at  a  facsUr,  if  al  Aal  tistt  identiGed  with  llu 
■utbot  of  inl. 

"  Kxod.  Tii.  3.  Numb.  ixii.  SO.  1  Bon.  KfL  11.  2  Sam.  xiiv.  1.  1  Eingi 
xaL  U ;  uii.  22.    2  Chron.  iviii.  22. 

**  Amn  ii).  6.    Job  ii.  10.    Jndg.  it  IS.    2  Kingt  iv.  5. 

••  Qcaet.  uii.  11. 13.     Exod.  iii.  2.i;aBi  comp.  liii.  21  with  lir.  19. 

"  Pfc  Uiriii.  49.     1  Sam.  xvi.  23. 

"  liu/MM  Mt4>.     Diog,  Laeil,  Frliem. 

"  Winer.  R.  W.  B.  An.  Qeipeniler. 

»  Letil.  ivii.  7.     Deui.  ii-ii.  17.    2  Chnm.  li.  16. 

*>  Ulit.  Ill  10.  26,     GcoTfte,  Judiiwhen  Feilr.  p.  2B7. 

•I  Xlian,  H.  A.  iv.  27.  '■'  Hnicri  Kouiiui.  p.  1 

•■  liii,  21 ;  xjuiv,  U.    im^,..M  ,n  tbr  LXX. 
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may  liave  afterwards  been  adopted  by  theology,  and  have 
served  as  a  basis  oil  which  a  more  elaborate  system  of  de- 
raonology,  in  part  derived  and  foreign,  may  have  been  engrafted. 
This  occurred  at  the  period  of  the  captivity;  and  the  Jews  most 
probably  adopted  a  portion  of  their  diabolical  mnchiuery  fri.>ni 
the  same  source  from  which  they  took  their  angels".  For 
notwithstanding  tbeir  presumed  aversion  to  foreign  learning,  the 
Jews  insensibly  adopted  many  of  the  usages,  phrases,  and 
saperstitiuns  of  all  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  auc(.-essively 
in  contJiot.  Although  they  miglit  not  at  once  transfer  Ahriman 
and  hie  Devea  or  the  seven  Amschaspunds  of  the  Zendavesta 
unaltered  into  their  own  mytliology,  they  interwove  a  great 
deal  of  secondary  and  sjTnbohcal  imagery,  blending  it  with 
tbeir  own  exclusive  theory  by  making  the  Persian  dualism  or  the 
starry  hosts  of  the  Zabii  snbordinnte  to  Jehovah's  supremacy". 
The  mention  of  angels,  sparingly  scattered  tlirough  the  Penta- 
teuch, is  much  more  frerjuent  in  the  Targnmist  and  other 
scriptural  interpreters:  and  at  length  it  became  a  subject  uf 
curious  speculation  at  what  period  they  were  first  created; 
whether  according  to  Psalms  xxsviii.  6,  and  civ.  4,  they  were 
formed  as  part  of  the  firmament,  an  unmentioned  portion  of  the 
air,  or  divine  "spirit;"  or  wJiettier  they  were  included  in  some 
dnomalous  description  of  birds"".  We  have  already  seen"  how 
in  Pharisaic  theory,  the  heavenly  host  was  divided  into  seven 
regiments  or  brigades,  Mossaloth.Ehelim,  Legion,  Rahalon,  &c„ 
commanded  by  seven  angelic  chiefs,  who  like  the  seven  great 
nobles  of  the  Persian  court"  formed  a  sort  of  staff  around  that 
king,  and  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in  the  preaeooe 
of  God".     And  as  the  agency  of  good  angels  was  heneefoitfl    | 

"  Dixit  Simeon  Ban  Lacliiih,  "  Nomina  Anjfelnmm  et  msarinm  Mceudenmt  i* 
domum  Imelii  ei  Bnbylane."     TrakUt.  Bosch  Bb»!ibd>1i,  p.  6S.  ' 

"  iMiahxl.  2fl;  x^y.^. 

-  Iwiah  -n.  2.  •*  .Supr.  p.  128, 

"  Herod,  iii.  70,  Ti.     Bivher  i.  14, 

*■  Lake  i.  in.  Rev.  i.  i ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  5.  Tubil  lii.  15.  Sometinwi  ihm  ut 
four  chieb  of  lb«  initiialrring  B[nriu  (H(b,  i,  14),  who  are  called  "  Priim*  of  tb* 
Pmence,"  and  named  MitliHol,  OabriFi,  Dri«l,  uid  Raphael.    (Bnoch.  il.  1.)    3>- 


ess;  jMasssTSBd:  DC  «*^rxu^  ^^ 
i.  dssmi^  itzsmifL  fmr..    li  if^ 
7^.  ir  c  sane  itsnric  nii*^v^sinnr  nsrv^en 
the  bods  of  Smnw"  mc  -Zicnnu^LkK  liic  Ssao.  nr  -^  Aft- 

Jicmtrf  cf  BieBB''.  or  uf  ^•^P'^iiL  ~  WcBmr  ii?  ^ii£  firs:  limf 
in  lilt  J  wA  lis  msL  kuivvx  n&'^n  "iianutg'  bf'  bl  a^iiisiS'^ 
or  inaMfULV  ic-  f^'**.     Tii*^  'Ut£fi»ii«3;3L   ihst   of  t.  riirtsLTr 

PeEMn  aai  EfCjiaBL  snraiiuioe*^ .  bzic  ^viot  i:  tiie  I'gsim 

to  the  Erjfjomk  -aat  Tyvt  uf  -att  ^  ArrgasTT '  -«•»&  Uit  iLbos- 
pitahle  deKft,  pGCBQBiiiki£  jl  Tjiiuva^  -m  'ii&  {rgnrnjan  Asmis 
or  ^ftrmxim\mJ'^  Tut  Hebrpw  -  arrersBrr'  -ir»  ai  fcsi  Lm  m 
Ttgne  coDoepckm  ida^  sdm:  i#>^  i^ez:±fied  ^viiL  any  c*bjwi  of 
Jear  or  exuiiirr.  iziorriciaZ  or  ziasa^^siL  *".  Tb^  s^arhsA]  icfluenoe 
jnimica]  to  mmkixid  -viisL  stpxiciciec  fr^cL  JeLiTfkh  «  person  was 
fliill  aDoved  10  rezxiaiB  amivcr  ii»*  "s-:'::^  cf  *!j^:kL*  c»r  an^ls  in 
his  letinne,  aod  10  ezkaa  iht  nrriSi:'^:*  i«r:  of  jT:l*lic  pn>secntor 
beibre  the  dhine  tnbTmai".  He  was  Afwerrards  sdll  fftither 
indiridnalised  aod  disd&rnisiied  as  iLe  zzuuerolriii  author  of  all 
calamities  which  it  was  iio  loxieer  permisalJe  tci  ascribe  im- 


FnlvBckoMfBKrcaHKscif  tpcia.  Cmmk.  L  1^  :  cosp.  Epkea.  i  Sl.>  Tk«  WTtn 
Wgrh  rfthe  yweuee  -mtn  mjm>  mast,  cr  piaart*.     Brr.  L  2C> ;  iiL  1 ;  ir.  5^^ 

^  WkcB  it  kad  beowae  msi^  t^at  tLe  Aiaicitrr  had  m  spiiitnl  adT«rMrT.  an 
a—kgoM  ir|ryimif'tTt  ««•  derued  fer  kk  rrprcKctatiTe  tbe  Mfwith.  Bach  Jif- 
aank  tjrpe  vm  prarided  vhk  a  ^edal  ''adTczviT  :**  the  ton  of  Darid  vas  to  battle 
with  Gog  and  Xagog;  the  "Km  of  Btaa'  in  Daniri  vith  the  **  rrince  oT  thia 
mMf  the  Moaaic  "  Praphei'  vith  the  axdi-impoator  Balaam,  and  the  mewed  or 
heavenly  Adam  with  the  DenL     Gfroccr,  Ur^xittenthiim. 

*■  Nam.  xziL  22.    Esther  ru.  8.     Comp.  Ft.  dx.  & 

^  Bxod.  zziii  22. 

^JdbL8;ii8.     Zachar.  iii  1. 

''*  Ckmtp.  2  8am.  zxir.  1  with  1  Chron.  xxL  1. 

^  Typhon,  left  by  Otiria  in  charge  of  Libya  and  Ethiopia.  CVeuiM',  ii.  87. 
Died.  8.  i.  2L 

^  Conf.  1  King!  t.  4 ;  zL  14.  25.     Either  tii.  6.     Job  xtti.  :i&. 

''  Job  L  8. 
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mediately  to  thu  AImi)fhty";  but  his  agency  waa  still  sub- 
ordinate and  pennitled,  for  the  strictnesa  of  .fewish  mouotbei^m 
prevented  him  from  being,  like  Aliriman,  entirely  independent. 
It  eeemB  iLlmost  &  mental  necessity  that  men  shonld  have  some 
external  canse  or  ngent  t«  whom  they  may  impute  the  odium 
of  their  own  follies  or  misdeeds;  and  as  Alexander  attributed 
the  death  of  Clitus,  whom  he  killed  in  a  lit  of  pa»don,  to  the 
anger  of  Bacchus",  following  herein  the  irreverent  example  of 
Homer's  heroes,  the  Jews  employed  Satan  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, tliougU  the  wiser  even  of  themBelves  were  quite  aware 
tiiBt  in  reality  man  has  no  spiritnnl  enemy  unless  himself". 
The  reasons  for  representing  the  adversary  under  the  serpent 
form  have  already  been  su^esled.  The  Persian  Ahriman  was 
called  "  the  old  serpent,  tlie  liar  from  the  beginning,  llie  prince 
of  darkness,  and  the  rover  up  and  down.""'  The  dragon  was  ■ 
well-known  symbol  of  the  waters,  and  of  great  rivers";  and  it 
waa  natural  that  by  pastoral  Asiatic  tribes  llie  powerful  nations 
of  the  alluvial  plains  in  their  neighbourhood  who  adored  the 
dragon  or  fish ",  should  themselves  be  symbolised  under  the 
form  of  dragons",  and  that  as  being  traditionally  or  prospec- 
tively overcome  by  the  superior  might  of  the  Hebrew  God,  they 
should  be  represented  as  monstrous  Leviadiana  maimed  and 
destroyed  by  hiin".      The  mythical   dragon  apparently  oor- 

"  1  Paler  -r.  8. 

"  Q.  CurUui,  iriiL  3.  8.    Pl.t  Ak«. 

"  Sindi  xxi.  27.  "  Ton  Colln'i  Thwlogy,  L  p.  350, 

*■  Stnbo,  ix.  421.  Aiaij,  Phi£B.  (5.  Vii^.  Oeorg.  L  31G.  Pi.  m.  Sfi; 
luDT.  13.  IG.  N^m.  ii.  13.  Iraub  xjtTii.  1.  2  EidrBi  vi.  fi2.  Leiutlitn  in  M 
iit.  Slix.  13,  ii  "^r'"r''''io  theSepliuginl.  The  Berpcni  Ffthnn  iiidenliM 
with  lbs  Ka-maoBter  ia  ApoUon.  Shed.  ii.  TOS.  Dionyi.  Ferieg.  **%  Hejne  M 
ApoUodor.  i.  6.  S. 

"  Oon£  Beromu.  Bkhtfr,  p.  50,  Ac. 

•'  B«k.  iiii.  3. 

"  Fnim  Luiv.  11;  Ixiivii.  i ;  Uxxix.  10;  ici.  13.  l«uih  xniL  1  ;  119. 
Tbemltmoii  of  hoatile  >7nibali,  lametitnfi  onlj  rtpreienliiift  nituial  cddBbM  oi 
TidMitudBt,  miul  occMionaUy  be  regarded  M  rotraorialinf  BTicienl  raligioai  ritalrii* 
u  in  the  conteit  ef  Uanju  and  Apol!*,  Herciilsi  and  Adonii,  ftc  :  and  ikcn  nn 
b<  little  doubt  that  the  atorin  of  the  entangubed  Nile,  and  of  the  6A  at  Jonal, 
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reBponding  wiih  llie  obscure  name  of  Rahtib**,  whom  Jeliovfth 
is  said  JD  Job  to  have  transfixed  and  to  hnve  overcome",  is  tlie 
common  aniithesia  to  the  divine  or  anving  power",  and  may  be 
compared  with  tlie  Ophioneiis,  who  in  old  Greek  theology 
warred  agiunat  Cronus,  and  was  cast  into  his  proper  element 
the  sea".  There  he  is  installed  as  the  Sea-god  Oannes  or 
Dragon,  the  Leviathan  of  the  watery  half  of  creation"*',  the 
dragon  who  vomited  a  flood  of  water  after  the  persecuted 
woman  of  the  Revelations'',  the  monster  who  threatened  to 
devour  Hesione  and  Andromeda,  and  who  for  a  time  became 
the  grave  of  Hercules  and  Jonah.  In  the  spring,  the  year  or 
Snn-God  appears  as  Mithras  or  Europa  mounted  on  the  hull ; 
bat  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  Zodiac  he  rides  the  emblem  of 
the  waters",  the  winged  horse  of  Nestor  or  Poseidon"  and 
the   serpent  rising  heliacally  at  the   autumnal  equinox,  be- 


mn  nunlded  for  the  purpose  of  diaptaying  the  Iriamphanl  lapcriaTllj  of  iht 
Hafanw  Owl.  The  aymbalii:  raeuuDg  of  water  ii  twofolil;  (u  a  beneficent  BK*»t>  ■! 
ii  tbe  "dev  of  Jehovah,"  the  rrltcihlog  fuuiiloia  of  Hagu,  of  the  rock  in  Horeb, 
aad  of  the  jnw-bone  of  Samion;  the  wnter  of  lalvation  in  the  Apocryphal  Either 
(eh.  XL  10) ;  the  vtmc  meaning  it  conieycd  in  the  itory  of  the  roKiie  of  Zen* 
thnragh  Briireni  or  £goan,  uid  the  empe  of  Hephsatai  ■nd  Dionynu  (a  the  umi 
of  Thelu.  (Iliad,  vL  136 ;  XTiii.  393.  405.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  floodi  xtd 
deep  wateri"  arc  emblemi  of  deitniclion  (2  Sara.  nii.  6.  Pa.  cmiv.  *.  Cantidea 
riii.  7.  Jonah  ii.  3),  the  laeeraled  fragments  of  PeUai  and  of  Oiphena  are  eeelhcU 
in  ■  cauldron,  and  the  prodncliTe  power  nf  Oranna  and  of  Oiirii  caat  into  the  "  un- 
ftnitfnl"  aea.     {■•  MT(uy,r»."     He».  Th.  132. 189.) 

"  Poaaihly  "  King  of  the  watera,"  as  an  Indogemianic,  not  a  Semitic  name. 

"  Job  ii.  13;  nvi.  12,  13.  ■  Comp.  laaiah  IL  B.    Job  ii.  2. 

"  Clandian  do  Rapt.  Froierp.  iii.  348.  Apollon.  Rh.  i.  SOS.  £tchy1.  From. 
862,  Bloom.  Pherecydea,  Slura.  p.  46.  The  "I(....«i  ■itwt.tb.-  of  the  LXX. 
Job  xxTi.  13.  The  Oannet  i>f;i>t(,  or  /iuraftt  of  SynccllDi,  the  Midgard  aerpenl, 
which  Odin  iiink  benmlh  the  ica,  but  which  grew  in  inch  a  liic  ai  lo  encircle  the 
whole  eulh.  The  headi  of  Leviathan  or  Typhon  (Fi.  Iniv.  14)  are  aaid  to 
tiATB  heen  one  hnndred  in  number  by  ApoUodurui,  t.  B.  3.  Comp.  Drigen  agaiaat 
Celini.  bk.  6,  p.  262.  SOS,  Speucer. 

"  2  KwJnia  Ti.  62.  ■'  lii.  15. 

"  Virg.  QeoTg.  i.  12.  Behol.  Find.  Pyih.  iv.  246.  Paoi.  TiL  21.  3.  Herod. 
tui.  S6. 

"  iaehyl.  Prom.  3B6-     Dan,  "the  aerpenl." 
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aettitig  witli  poisonous  inftuence  the  cold  constelletion  of 
Sagittarius",  ia  expluined  hs  the  reptile  in  Uie  patli  who  '*bit«« 
the  horse's  heels  so  that  his  ndei  foils  backward,"  These  Asiatic 
symbols  of  tlie  contest  of  the  Sun-God  with  the  dragon  of  dark- 
ness and  winter,  were  imported  not  only  into  the  Zodiac,  but 
into  the  more  homely  circle  of  European  legend.  Both  Thor 
and  Odin  fight  with  dragons " ;  Apollo  is  their  great  adver- 
sary"; the  October  horse  sacrifice  of  the  Campus  Mortius  at 
Bome  waa  contrasted  with  the  spring  symbol  of  the  hull"; 
AohiUes  wars  with  the  Scnmander.  and  Bellerophon  bomc  on 
the  winged  horse  whose  hoof  enacts  the  part  of  Neptune's 
trident",  is  victorious  over  the  ChimsBrn  through  the  favour"  of 
the  same  emanation  of  divine  wisdom  who  presided  over  the 
successes  of  Hercules.  The  kings  of  Assyria  were  mighty 
htmters  after  the  fasliion  of  the  gods  whom  they  represented  '"*, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  Sun-God  Belus  with  the  dragon,  Uke 
those  of  his  Zodiacal  antithesis  Ninus'"',  were  probably  em- 
blazoned upon  the  structures  of  Babylon.  Even  the  pro- 
blematical Cappadocian  prince  &om  whom  our  patron  saini 
inherits  his  name  and  office,  may  have  originally  bean  only 
a  varyiug  form  of  Mithras,  thus  connecting  the  imagery  of  our 
sign-posts  with  tliose  "ancient  days,"  when  Jehovali  himself  is 

••  Lucan.  vi.  393,  "  gplido  ■idan."  "  V.  Bohlen,  GeneiU,  *8. 

•■  Bom.  Hrmn  ApoUO'  123-  Callim.  Apollo.  100.  Del.  91.  ApaUod.  H.I. 
Ejpa.  Piag.  110.  Hacnb.  Sat.  L  17.  The  legend  in  tbe  Apwrjplial  book  <f 
Eilhsr,  ch.  d.  6,  &c.,  where  diagani  berald  "i.  da;  of  darkncu  ind  obiciiriij,' 
Dpan  wbicb  "a  little  fountain''  ii  changed  inio  riven  otwnten,  aud  tbe  ligtbt  anil 
■un  ibine  forth,  ia  eiidenlly  the  annual  vicixitude  lymboUHd  hj  doie  and  terpdil; 
■  doTe  being  probably  pbued  at  the  end  of  the  king'i  goMen  Kcptie  ai  token  af 
merej.     Ch.  ir.  11;  ch.  St.  11. 

"  Serrioi  to  Ba.  i.  136.     Qeorg.  if.  650. 

"  Herod,  vui.  S6. 

"  Apollod.  ii.  3.  2,  1.  Heaiod,  Th.  326.  The  alory  of  (he  inpett  which  iiims 
Fegaani,  and  caused  the  bll  of  the  rider,  complelea  the  parallel  with  ibe  catutlsplK 
of  the  bull  of  Uithnu  (Schol.  Find.  Oly,  xiii.  130)  itnng  by  Scorpio. 

'"  Briiaonim,  P.  P.  ch.  clu,  p.  231. 

■"  Diod,  Sic.  ii.  S.     iBIian,  V.  H.  lii.  31). 
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Mid  to  have  "cut  Rahiib,  and  wounded  the  drngon." '"  The 
Utter  is  not  only  tlm  dragon  of  the  deep  walere  "",  tlie  tyjie  of 
earthly  desolation,  hut  leader  of  the  banded  eonspirators  of  the 
sky  '"*,  of  the  rebellious  stars,  which,  according  to  Enoch, 
"  came  not  at  the  right  time ;"  '"  his  tail  drew  a  tliird  part  of 
the  host  of  heaven,  and  cast  them  to  tlie  earth '".  The  ser- 
pent legend  thus  became  incorporated  with  the  ancient  renown 
of  Jehovah,  who  in  described  as  having  "  divided  the  sea  hy 
his  strength,  and  broken  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  tlie 
waters."""  When  ho  cleft,  or  dried  np  the  wnters  of  llie  Rod 
Sea,  he  at  the  same  time  bruised  tlie  bend  of  his  great  adver- 
sary Raliab  or  Leviathan,  who  like  the  synonymous  consU-I- 
ialjon  encompasseth  the  whole  world,  and  in  a  spiritual  senso  is 
its  deceiver'"'.  As  the  "adversary"'  his  name  is  Satan;  as 
"calomniator"  of  Job,  and  of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  he  is  tlie 
"Diabolns,"  or  Devil;  he  was  "tlie  old  serpent,"  because  it 
bad  become  customary  after  the  captivity  to  connect  the 
Ahrimaniun  reptile  with  the  temptation  of  Eve '™,  although  in 
some  accounts,  as  in  Enoch,  which  St.  Pet«r  and  St.  Judo 
qnote  as  authoritative  on  Demouology,  the  evil  spirits  ore  the 
offspring  of  tlie  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men"", 
and,  consequently,  could  not  have  existed  until  the  days  of 
Jared'".     In  Jewish  eschatology,  as  in  Persian,  the  dragon 

"  Ini.  li.  B.  CniiKr,  Symb.  i.  p.  343.  Cappadocia,  mtS  Slrabo,  wat  n  prin- 
cipal  ust  of  the  HagSui  religion.  Lib.  iv.  p.  733.  The  cDnpclneH  of  Ihe  dciivn- 
tion  of  tbe  name  of  St.  Qeorge,  lu  luggeiUd  by  Creuier,  mny  be  queationcd  ;  n»y 
it  Bol  hnvp  the  Mtnc  nrigin  as  the  country  called  Qeorjfia,  Qnij,  KhBrtonlia,  or  Quf. 
jialnni  GiKyc.  McU-op.  art.  Oeorgia,  Duboii,  Voyage  au lour  du  Chuciik,  tdI.  ii.T. 
The  luun*  of  George,  aa  lliol  of  the  river  Enr,  ot  Cyrus  {kmot  ix.  7.  2  Kingi 
iTJ.  9),  may  b«  a  corruption  of  the  Peruon  name  for  the  lun,  "  Khor,"  which  ap- 
pear* in  n  many  namea  of  persons  and  places  in  Asia,  and  even  Eacope.  Supr.  pp. 
ass,  290. 

"•  Pmln  xli*.  19.  •"  Job  «T.  16  ;  ii.  IS. 

■«  ch.  rrtii.  Ifl.  "*  Ker.  iii.4. 

""  Psalm  liiiT.  13. 

"^  Be',  nil.  9;  liii.  II.  11:  xx.  10.    Origen  against  CeliDi,  bk.  6,  c.  25. 

«•  Hfriirer,  Jshrh.indf  rt  del  Heils.  i.  38S,     Cnrap.  CTein.  Alex,  fitnra.  8.  2.  26. 


"  Qen.  t 
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would  in  the  latter  days,  the  winter  of  time,  enjoy  a  short 
period  of  licensed  impunity,  which  would  be  a  season  of  the 
greatest  suffering  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  "',  but  would 
finally  be  "  bound,"  "*  or  destroyed  in  the  great  battle  of  Mes- 
siah "^  or  else,  as  seems  intimated  by  the  coarse  rabbinical 
figure  of  being  eaten  by  the  faithfiil"\  be,  like  Ahriman  or 
Vasouki,  ultimately  absorbed  and  united  with  the  principle 
of  good. 

§  11. 

MORAL  MEANING   OF  THE  HEBREW  ''FALL." 

The  account  of  the  Fall  in  Genesis  may  be  understood  as  an 
attempt  to  explain,  of  course  only  "loosely  and  generaHy,"* 
the  difficulties  connected  with  man's  moral  condition.  The 
creation  of  the  universe  is  here  subordinate  to  the  moral  drama. 
The  formation  of  man  precedes  that  of  the  other  animals ;  he  is 
gifted  with  a  mingled  nature,  in  part  earthly,  in  part  divine'; 
and  the  breath  of  life  which  dwells  in  him,  though  now,  alas! 
transitory  like  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish  *,  was  in  its  origin 
an  "aura  divina"  essentially  different  from  theirs*.  In  the 
woman  alone,  formed  out  of  his  own  side,  eind  for  that  reason 
nearest  to  his  affections  and  his  heart,  he  recognises  a  suitable 
companion;  and  this  peculiar  consanguinity  of  the  parents 
of  mankind,  like  the  analogous  explanation  in  Plato  ^,  is  consi- 
dered sufficient  to  account  for  that  marked  subordination  of 
filial  to  conjugal  love  which  exists  in  their  posterity. 

Change  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  finite  existence;  and 

»"  Rer.  xii.  12.     Bzek.  xxxix,  0.     Diniel  xii.  1.     Matt.  xxir.  21. 

"»  Rev.  XX.  2. 

"«  lb.  V.  10  and  xvi.  14  ;  xix.  20. 

••»  Pi.  Ixxiv.  14.     2  Esdras  vi.  52. 

*  Prof.  Gkrbett's  Sennon  on  John  ix.  2. 

'  Eccles.  xii.  7.     Psalm  civ.  29.     Job  xxxiv.  14  ;  xxrii.  8. 

3  Isai.  ii.  22.    Psalm  xlix.  13.  21.  *  Eccles.  iii.  21. 

*  Symp.  p.  191.  comp.  Menu  9.  42.  45.     **  Al  w^tu^mi  rtnt  mi  ytmuntt."    Arte 
midori  oneirocrit     Tradition  made  Adam  Androginous. 
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ererything  apEirt  from  the  perfect  and  infinite  is  of  neceaaity 
imperfect  and  limited.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  man 
waa  oiigintdly  created  "perfeat,"  and  conditioniJIy  free  from 
pain  and  death*.  It  was  also  the  prevaihng  Jewish  belief,  and 
the  one  opinion  is  intimately  connected  with  the  other,  that  all 
physical  evil  is  a  consequence  and  punishment  of  moral  evil : 
that  every  calamity  is  a  result  of  some  sin';  and  it  was  a  neces- 
sary inference  that  sin  must  be  tlie  cause  of  the  great  calamity, 
death".  In  barbarous  and  tyrannical  times  a  whiile  family  is 
often  involved  in  the  vengeance  taken  on  its  chief;  hence 
arose  a  notion  which  waa  rashlv  transferred  to  the  government 
of  the  Almighty ;  and  when  it  had  become  a  settled  dogma  that 
pDnishment  is  hereditary,  and  that  the  fault  of  the  parent  is 
visited  on  the  child '°,  any  given  misfortune  might  be  referred 
at  pleasure  to  a  cause  either  immediate  or  remote",  and  the 
general  sin  and  misery  of  present  time  was  ascribed  to  a 
supposed  transgression  of  the  first  parents  of  mankind,  thus 
Batisfactorily  accounting  for  the  otherwise  inexphcable  "cove- 
nant," "  Thou  shalt  die  the  death."  " 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  "Fall"  was  this.  God  is 
beneficent  and  just,  but  does  not  permit  men  to  aspire  to 
rivalry   with   himself.      The   two   attributes   which   especially 

•  WUd.  ii.  23.  BccIm.  rii.  39,  ",r'  MflM(„f." 
iL  12.  PhlJn  tpeaka  ambiguously  na  thii  dilficntl  poiDl 
mtiftmt  nnlw  ai  flmtrm  iync  a/artxi.  and  of  B  morp  refinrd  nature  than  thi^ 
bllmi  hang.  Conf.  Theaph.  ad  Autol.  ii.  101,  who  maj  be  mppOMd  to  bold  lb< 
mora  g«iipnl  opinien  of  a  conditional  immnrtality. 

'  Joih.  vii.  11,     2  King»  iTii.  7. 

•  2Ssni.xii.l3.  Jer.  xxxi.  30.  Etek.iii.  S0,21.  Bam.  t.  1 2.  21 ;  vi  33,  &i^  I 
riii.  10.     1  Cot.  Xf.  66. 

•  a  Sun.  lii.  14.     1  Kings  liii.  Hi  ;  liv.  10.  17. 

"  Gfroreri  Urchtiilenlbum,  287.  loiepb.  Apion.  i.  28.  John  it.  2.  Kiod. 
XX.  5 ;  iixir.  T.     Lev.  xivi.  29.     Hmnb.  nv.  IS. 

"Jo.h.  nir.  2.     iBLxliii.  27;  liv.  7.    Jet,  xxi.  12;  .liv.  9. 

'»  Siraeli  xit.  17.  Wisd.  ii.  24.  Iwth  iliii.  27 ;  lui.  6.  Tli«  Jewi  thongbt 
tlial  thnu  who  received  ChB  law  from  Siow  would  have  rcgainid  immorUJitj  if  they 
bad  not  nnned  in  the  mallFi  of  the  cal£  If  oui  fitthcn,  nid  Ihtj,  had  not  linnHl, 
wr  ihanld  not  hav»  cnmc  inio  the  world,     Sn  Wctlitein  In  John  x.  SS. 
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beloiig  to  liim  are  Wisdom  and  Immortality  " ;  the  poasessor  oi 
both  is  a  God ;  but  he  who  hns  neither,  or  only  one  of  them,  is 
a  dependent  being,  on  wliom  God,  though  he  be  stem  and 
jealous,  may  look  down  with  complacency. 

By  the  envions  instigation  of  the  serpent,  who  himself  in 
idolatrous  times  might  be  said  to  have  usurped  the  attribuUs 
and  honours  belonging  only  to  God",  the  curiosity  of  tie 
woman  was  excited  to  obtain  by  stealth  the  knowledge  which 
distinguished  tlie  Elohim.  The  nature  of  this  knowledge  was 
the  power  of  "  distinguishing  good  and  evil,"  a  phrase  denoting 
the  first  awakening  of  the  intellect" ;  it  was  to  be  gained,  like 
the  ordinary  experience  of  the  world,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
agreeable,  without  prudential  regard  for  consequences.  Know- 
ledge was  in  this  way  too  dearly  purchased.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Eastern  sage  its  acquisition  was  the  immediate  cause  of  an 
and  evil.  Phyaical  evil  was  the  inevitable  acoompanimeot  of 
moral  evil ;  and  though  man  had  partially  succeeded  in  raising 
himself  by  disobedience  to  the  rank  of  a  superior  being",  yet 
the  curse  of  Goil  and  expulsion  from  nccess  to  the  tree  of  Hfe 
converted  his  attempt  into  a  defeat  at  Uie  moment  of  com- 
pletion. It  is  true  that  man  in  a  sense  was  created  perfect. 
and  in  God's  image  imd  likeness:  but  this  perfection  and  like- 
ness wore  not  understood  in  an  elevated  or  spiritual  meaning. 
Man  did  not  originally  possess  by  virtue  of  the  divine  breath 
which  hved  in  him  any  faculty  by  which  he  could  appreciate 
moral  distinctioDS ;  as  yet  he  knew  not  good  from  evil ;  and  the 
"likeness  to  God"  implies  no  more  tlian  that  general  resem- 
blance of  external  form  usually  transmitted  by  a  (hther  to  his 
offspring",  which  Selh  is  afterwards  described  in  the  same 
words  OS  inheriting  from  Adam  ",  and  which  the  divine  anoes- 


II 


"  The  "/•■»  ytjn,"  or  divine  perquuClei.     Jlichyl.  Prom. 

"  Deul.  i,  39.     Ini.  vii.  Ifi.     OdjM.  xriiL  228. 

"  Gen.  iii,  22. 

"  Not  the  "/uyMt  tMt,"  biit  onlj  the  "fum."     Find.  Num. 

"  Qen.  ».  S. 
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tor  of  the  fauntan  rooe  must  be  sappoaed  to  have  uoruniuDktited 
to  all  his  children  ".  Yet  the  tendency  of  the  divine  spirit,  or 
breath,  so  long  aa  it  continued  in  man,  was  to  mako  liiiii 
immortal '" ;  the  consequence  of  sin  was  to  convert  it  fronj 
a  permaneot  gift  into  a  temporary  one ;  and,  as  corruption 
increased,  to  diminish  proportion  ably  the  time  of  its  cou- 
tinuance.  The  expulsion  of  the  first  pair  from  the  garden 
is  infiicted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  full  accomphsh- 
ment  of  tlie  promises  of  the  tempter  by  enabling  hiro  from 
tasting  "  also  of  the  tree  of  life,"  to  combine  knowledge  with 
immortality. 

The  moral  doctrine  of  the  Fall  implies  what  the  author  of 
Ecclesiastes  drily  states,  that  "increase  of  knowledge  is  in- 
crease of  sorrow." "  That  ignorance  should  be  an  essential 
condition  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  a  superficial  inference 
easily  made  from  the  frequent  abuse  of  reason.  Even  philoso- 
phere,  from  Menander  to  Candide,  have  pronounced  man  to  be 
"unhappy  only  when  he  begins  to  reflect;" — ihey  declare 
that 

"  'Ti»  batter  W  be  much  fthnied 


Thought  they  rashly  assume  to  be  a  curse";  and  animals, 
even  asses  and  horses,  are  happier  and  more  exempt  from  evils 
than  ourselves".  Wine  iDtoxicatcs,  water  drowns,  and  nerves 
are  wrung  with  pain ;  and  the  really  beneficent  purpose  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  exceptional  inconvenience,  as  the  nsefulness  of 
solar  heat  is  forgotten  by  the  fainting  traveller  in  the  desert. 
Perfect  wisdom  is  as  disproportionate  to  the  human  intellect  as 
pure  oxygen  to  the  lungs;  and  ifwitli  the  argument  in  Cicero*' 


I*  Lnks  iiL  34.      Cump.  Cicern,  N.  D.  i.  IS. 
*  rjen.  ri.  B.     "  My  spirit  ebdll  not  coEtinn 


a  long  time 


I.  pp.  2H.  240,     Kd.  Gietiiu. 
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we  take  the  value  of  the  ordinary  dilated  compound  to  be 
destroyed  by  its  qualifying  ingredients,  the  superiority  of  igno- 
rance may  be  logically  proved.  The  wisdom  of  £g3rpt  and 
Chaldffia  were  the  exclusive  property  of  a  caste,  and  civilization 
could  become  progressive  only  where,  as  in  Greece,  the  influ- 
ence of  sacerdotal  authority  was  comparatively  feeble.  But  the 
dislike  attached  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  arose  not  so 
much  from  priestly  reserve  as  from  a  real  misapprehension  of 
its  nature  and  bearing  upon  human  interests.  Man  can  never 
entirely  abjure  his  nature  as  a  thinking  being,  or  seriously 
believe  in  the  happiness  of  ignorance.  The  Jewish  scriptures 
are  full  of  panegyrics  upon  wisdom ;  and  as  the  paradisiacal  or 
golden  age  possessed  all  the  good  either  enjoyed  or  desiderated 
in  the  present,  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  wisdom  in 
man,  even  when  he  knew  not  the  distinction  of  good  and  evi^^ 
The  wisdom  prized  by  the  Hebrews,  and  considered  by 
them  as  their  peculiar  distinction  and  privilege  **,  was  of  the 
special  and  technical  kind,  consisting  either  of  a  devoted 
attachment  to  the  theocracy,  or  of  theological  and  scriptural 
mysticism.  Whether  understood  in  a  limited  or  a  wider  sense 
as  including  an  acquaintance  with  arts  and  natural  produc- 
tions'^  it  was  always,  as  being  the  gift  of  God,  considered  as 
instinctive  or  inspired,  the  prompting  of  the  inward  spirit,  not 
the  purposed  acquisition  of  the  intellect.  It  stood  not  in 
man's  wisdom,  but  came  direct  from  the  great  source  of  intel- 
ligence"*. It  burst  forth  in  the  ecstatic  accents  of  the  Pro- 
phets'", it  awakened  the  organs  even  of  the  dumb  ass"",  and, 
perfected  in  man,  the  lord  of  the  in*ational  yet  still  religiously 

'*  Still  there  remains  an  inconsistency  between  the  apparent  denunciation  of  Wis- 
dom in  ^Uhe  Fall,"  and  the  subsequent  recommendations  of  it  Comp.  1  Kings 
iii.  9. 

*•  Deut  iv.  6.     Wisd.  iii.  9 ;  iv.  16,  Ac. 

"  Exod.  xxxi.  3  ;  xxxv.  81.     1  Kings  ir.  83. 

'•  Prov.  ii.  6.     Eccles.  ii.  26. 

^  Exod.  iv.  12.     Num.  xxii.  18.     E»ek.  iii.  27. 

•  2  Peter  ii.  16. 
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responsive  creation*',  it  displays  its  power  even  in  the  inex- 
perienced mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings'^.  The  vrisdom  in 
which  consisted  safety  and  stability",  as  opposed  to  tliat  which 
perverts  and  destroys"^,  might  be  of  two  kinds;  it  might  be 
either  the  inspired  suggestion  of  the  prophet,  or  the  written 
treasure  of  the  law"* ;  a  law  not  only  engraved  on  stone,  but  on 
the  tablets  of  the  heart'*.  Hence  all  wisdom  is  obedience ; 
▼ice  and  folly  are  synonymous'^ ;  and  the  virtue,  which  is  wis- 
dom, is  not  so  much  the  deliberate  avoidance  of  evil,  as  eitlier 
an  instinctive  preference  for  the  good,  or  an  obsequious  ob- 
servance of  the  statute.  The  priest*',  and  afterwards  the  Pha- 
risee, punctiliously  guarded  the  wisdom  of  the  law ;  tlieir  tradi- 
tional lore  was  only  a  refinement  upon  the  civil  or  institutional 
aspect  of  Hebrew  discipline  which  prided  itself  in  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  prescribed  and  hereditary  forms.  The  other 
aspect  of  the  cherished  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  was  as  tlie 
immediate  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  overruling  in  later 
times  the  dry  technicalities  of  law,  and  often  clearly  revealed  to 
"  babes "  while  concealed  from  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
"wise  and  prudent."  Wisdom  of  tliis  nature,  independent  of 
human  effort,  and  spontaneously  conferred  upon  child-like 
innocence  and  docility,  might  be  appropriately  supposed  to 
have  constituted  the  perfection  of  Adam  in  Paradise.  "  God," 
says  Theophilus'*,  "wished  not  merely  to  test  Adam's  obe- 
dience, but  to  keep  him  for  wise  purposes  in  blissful  igno- 
rance ;"  for  as  the  wisdom  of  men  is  often  enmity  with  God,  so 
the  divine  wisdom  might  seem  as  foolishness  to  men^**.  Those 
who  repudiated  formalism^*,    and  who  sought  the  life-giving 

"  Psalm  cxlviii.  8.  10.     Isai.  xliii.  20. 

»  Pialm  viii.  2. 

"  Prov.  ix.  10;  xi.  9.     Isai.  xxxiii.  6.     Hos.  iv.  6. 

**  Iiai.  ix.  16 ;  xlvii.  10. 

»  Eccl(»8.  i.  26 ;  xxiv.  23.     Banich  iii.  36. 

^  Deut.  XXX.  14. 

^  Deut.  iv.  6.     Job  ii.  10 ;  xxviii.  28.     Psalm  xiv.  1.     1  Sam.  xxv.  25. 

^  Deut  xxxi.  9.     Malachi  ii.  7.  *•  Ad  Autol.  ii.  102. 

*"  1  Cor.  iii.  19;  i.  23.  *'  Rom.  ii.  20. 
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wisdom"  neither  in  the  stem  rules  of  Uw",  nor  in  the  pride  of 
human  learning",  would  naturally,  as  reformers,  seek  to  restore 
soinelfaing  more  akin  to  the  innocent  simplicity  of  Eden. 
Ooovincod  both  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  of 
the  vanity  of  human  attaimnents,  they  would  wnra  men  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  instead  of  leaning  on  their  own  understand- 
ings; to  learn  lessons  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  which  toil  not. 
and  take  uo  thought ;  to  trust  for  inspiriition  for  i 
what  to  speiik  :  and  to  become  "  as  httle  children." 


■    OF    niOMETHEUS. 


ind  source'l^^l 
ws ;  ihev  ImI^H 


The  ideas  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  nature  and  s 
wisdom  differed  but  little  from  those  of  the  Hebrews ;  i 
also  a  notion  of  a  fall,  or  estrangement  from  the  gods,  and  the 
story  of  Prometheus  was  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  among 
the  many'  seeming  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  The  account  in 
Heaiod  is  probably  reduced  from  many  I'romotheoD  myihi. 
leaving  ns  to  conjecture  bow  far  their  hero  may  have  been  the 
Asieros-HephsBstus  of  Samothrace  or  Athens',  or  whetlier  «i 
Sioyon  he  may  not  have  been  classed  with  Sieyjihus  or  Atlas, 
as  a  personification  of  the  Cylleniau  robbur  god  himself.  He 
undoubtedly  represents  that  older  nature  god,  alternate  in 
space  and  lime,  and  witli  a  moral  character  corresponding 
to  his  physical  ambiguity,  who,  under  the  later  names  of 
Hermes,  Hephfustus,  and  many  subordinate  correlatives,  ' 
aptly  regarded  as  first  founder  of  religion'  and  of  the  arta;^ 


^^H  (Ed. 

m 


7.21;  ii.4,  &c 
SiKb  ai  [haio  of  Sujphui,  Tatitnliu,  Albiuniu,  Uljiapi. 
Whence  )irDliBb]j  the  "ri  ny^ini."     Aschyl.  Frnto.  i 

riod.  P.  i.  IG.     Coiiin   JSkIijI.  rtom.  137. 
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life,  the  consort  of  Demeler,  Pandora,  or  Gtea',  honoured  even 
before  Zeus',  whom  Hercules  in  his  oosmical  navigation  from 
the  outer  oceaa  of  Mauritania  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
horizon ',  discovered  in  symbolic  humiliation  among  ilie  chil- 
dren of  the  north  professing  to  he  his  descendants',  and  who, 
though  chained  to  the  yoke  of  coamical  necessity,  spurns  the 
artificial  servitude  of  hia  mythical  succeaaor*.  But  Prome- 
theus, like  other  gods,  became  humanised,  and  his  human 
BttribuleB  retained  the  poculiaritiea  of  his  divinity,  so  that 
when  the  liigher  conception  "Zeus"  had  been  placed  at  tho 
head  of  the  Greek  pantheon,  he  was  represented  as  having 
stolen  what  in  reality  he  had  freely  given,  and  seemed  at 
enmity  with  a  Being  originally  similar  or  identical  with  him- 
self". It  appears  inevitable  that  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  its  later  and  improved  conception  of  Deity 
receding  more  and  more  widely  from  the  original  one,  should 
at  last  become  objectively  severed  from,  and  even  opposed  to  it. 
As  the  character  of  Zeus  increased  in  perfection,  tliat  of  Pro- 
metheus would  tend  to  assume  a  distinctness  of  a  contrary 
kind.  But  the  caac  would  be  more  complicated  during  llie 
interval  in  which  the  moral  aspect  of  Providence,  fluctuating 
willi  that  of  human  morality,  was  but  imperfectly  made  out, 
and  though  elevated  in  aoma  respects  remained  inadequate  or 
false  in  others.  At  the  close  of  the  epic  period  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  Being  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  tlironc 
of  heaven  was  by  no  means  unimpeachable.  His  sternness  and 
jealousy  were  made  still  more  repulsive  by  unlimited  power  and 
personal  selfishness.     The  first  results  of  experience  which  eou- 

•  Paiu.  U.  25;  comp.  v.  6.  Schol.  Aiuloph.  Ave*.  B71.  Vulckcr,  Japctui,  T4. 
Apoll'^-  ■•  ^1  3-  Eoitatb.  to  Didd.  pp.  270.  630.  Aciuilu,  Png.  Stun.  221.  Kit- 
ttr.  Vothallc,  365. 

'  BcboLPioiOl.  i.  1*B. 

*  PcTfre,  Alia,  or  Scylhia.  8lepb.  Bfi.  ai-L  B^min.  Cotnp.  Ccken,  Ooiigr. 
12.282;  ii.  2.  8;  iu.  2.  331. 

*  Heni.  r.  T.     Comp.  Scbol.  Find.  OL  iu.  16.    8cbal.  Apollon.  Bh.  ii.  IBI. 

•  Aichyl.  From.  OTO.  *  Supi.  pp.  311.  81B,  &c. 
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stituted  the  ''  Fall"  cast  a  shade  upon  the  character  of  the  Deity 
as  on  the  prospects  of  man.  Evil  had  been  felt,  and  speca- 
lation  awakened  with  alarm  to  investigate  its  cause.  The 
severity  of  human  suffering  under  the  harsh  government  of  the 
gods*'  became  a  favourite  subject  of  poetical  complaint;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Promethean  allegory  in  the  ''  Works  and 
Days"  of  Hesiod  was  meant  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  cala- 
mity as  introductory  to  the  possible  alleviation  of  it  through 
the  lessons  of  wisdom.  Many  of  the  more  winning  attributes 
excluded  from  the  epic  character  of  the  superior  God  still 
remained  attached  to  subordinate  personifications,  who  under 
such  circumstances  might  seem  to  rise  in  justifiable  revolt 
against  his  authority.  Prometheus  was  the  wise  god,  the 
friend  of  man.  Man  had  made  his  god  a  reflection  of  himself, 
and  the  divine  benefactor  when  exiled  from  the  sky  continued 
to  sustain  under  a  human  aspect  the  earthly  office  of  his 
patriarch  and  patron.  The  name  of  Prometheus  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Japhetidae,  and  his  character, 
when  finally  separated  from  that  of  Zeus,  seemed  dramatically 
well  suited  to  express  the  presumed  moral  attitude  of  his  de- 
scendants towards  that  mysterious  power  whose  disposition  had 
become  tlieir  most  anxious  problem.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  acted  in  this  capacity  as  their  representative,  when,  in  the 
olden  time,  the  relative  ofl&ces  of  gods  and  men  were  determined 
by  mutual  treaty  at  Mecone,  or  Sicyon  in  Peloponnesus^'. 
Men  and  gods  were  of  kindred  origin**,  and  in  those  older  and 
better  times  used  to  eat  and  hve  together";  at  length,  at  the 
close,  possibly,  of  the  golden  age  **,  a  distinction  was  first  esta- 

'»  "«F^^ir«»  TX»vM«-i/Mif."  Horn.  Hymn,  Pyth.  Apoll.  12  (190).  Iliad,  Ti.357. 
Odyss.  viii.  580. 

'»  Hes.  Theog.  624.  535.     Find.  01.  vii.  100.     Plato,  Critias,  p.  109. 

"  "  i/Mitf  ytyaafft.''  Hes.  Works,  107.  Pind.  Nem.  vi.  1.  Homer,  Hymn 
Apoll.  159. 

'^  Hes.  Frag.  1 87,  supposed  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the  '*  Works,**  and  to 
have  been  inserted  at  v.  120.     Comp.  Arat  Phaenom.  103. 

'*  Virg.  Eclog.  vi.  41.     Horace,  Ode,  i.  3.  35. 
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blished  between  them  *^  at  Mecone,  where  mortals  became  sub- 
ordinate and  dependent,  and  sacrifice  was  instituted  as  an 
acknowledgment  on  their  part  of  duty  and  allegiance.  But 
Prometheus,  who  represented  man  in  this  transaction,  the  first 
sacrificer,  or  *'  immolator  of  the  Bull,"  *®  defrauded  Zeus  and 
the  gods  by  putting  them  off  with  the  bones  and  fat  of  the 
victim.  In  other  words,  sacrifice,  one  of  the  arts  ascribed 
to  Prometheus",  was  so  contrived,  under  his  management,  as  to 
appear  like  a  deception  practised  on  the  gods^^;  man,  tliough 
theoretically  their  comrade  and  messmate,  appears  in  practice 
to  engross  the  whole  of  nature's  abundance,  and  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Greeks  which  were  not  Holocausts,  but  often  consisted 
of  the  more  insignificant  and  otherwise  useless  parts  of  tlie 
animal  *^  would  seem  to  be  an  equally  unfair  apportionment. 
"  Henceforth,"  says  Hesiod,  citing  a  well-known  fact  in  cor- 
roboration of  its  assumed  origin,  "  the  children  of  me^  to  this 
day  bum  the  white  bones  on  the  sacrificial  altars."*"  No 
notice  is  here  taken  of  that  recondite  Pantheism  which  con- 
templated in  sacrifice  the  abandonment  of  the  soul  to  God, 
typified  by  the  spilling  of  the  blood  which  was  the  life'* ;  since 
life  is  the  proper  tribute  and  perquisite  of  Ufe's  Author,  and  the 
Magi,  after  this  essential  oblation,  scrupled  not  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  flesh  to  be  eaten  by  the  worshippers'". 
The  common  Greek  was  unfamiliar  with  such  ideas,  and  with 

■*  "isfiy«»T«."  Schol.  Find.  Nem.  iz.  123.  "i^*  h  •*  ^tu  )iiW«»t«  r»s  rsfiatr 
Comp.  Hes.  Theog.  v.  111.  882.    JSachyl.  Prom.  Bothe.  426.   Schol.  Theog.v.  636. 

••  Pliny,  N.  H.  vu.  67,  ad  fin. 

'^  JEschyl.  Pr.  Blomf.  602.  Pliny,  ubi  sup.  Comp.  Diod.  8.  v.  76.  Hymn, 
Merc.  y.  116. 

"  Similar  to  the  trick  by  which  Numa  laid  the  foundation  of  sacrificial  substitu- 
tion. Amob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  1.  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  32.  Plutarch,  vit.  Numa.  Fans, 
ii.  11.  7. 

'•  Weiake's  Prom.  p.  246.  Voss,  Briefe,  vol.  ii.  p.  356.  Lennep  to  Hesiod,  Th. 
656.     Nitesch  to  Odyss.  vol.  i.  p.  223.     ^schyl.  Prom.  483,  Bothe. 

^  Theog.  567.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  847,  Potter. 

*'•  Levit.  xvii.  11.  Virg.  ^n.  ix.  349.  "Nulla  expiatio  nisi  per  sanguinem," 
says  the  Talmud.     Tract.  Joma.  fol.  6*.     Heb.  ix.  22. 

^  Strabo,  xv.  732. 
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the  connected  doctrine  of  sacramental  communion.  He  looked 
on  sacrifice  as  a  sacred  banquet,  at  which  the  gods,  if  pro- 
pitious, were  still,  as  in  the  olden  time,  personally  present '', 
and  an  unequal  division  of  the  animal  was  therefore  an  im- 
position to  which  they  must  have  unwillingly  submitted.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  says  Hesiod,  that  Zeus  withheld  fire  from 
mortals ;  then  Prometheus  stole  some  in  a  hollow  reed  (whose 
dry  pith  is  said  to  be  still  used  as  tinder  in  the  Levant),**  to 
the  great  mortification  of  Zeus,  who  was  chafed  and  galled  with 
bitter  resentment  ; 

'*  huU9  Vm^  9U90t  ivfUf 

Man  in  turn  was  deceived  by  a  stratagem  of  Zeus,  who  created 
woman  to  be  his  plague  and  bane;  and  Prometheus  himself 
was  chained  to  a  rock  where  an  eagle  devoured  his  liver. 

The  story  of  Mecone  has  been  conjectured  to  imply  the 
introduction  of  the  Olympian  gods  into  Peloponnesus'*,  Pro- 
metheus representing  both  the  cunning  of  the  more  ancient 
deity  and  the  corresponding  character  of  the  people.  The  Ufa 
of  the  savage,  in  its  intervals  of  activity,  seems  as  a  series 
of  stratagems  practised  on  nature  or  his  fellows ;  in  his  desul- 
tory cffbrta  he  betrays  no  consciousness  of  external  uniform 
law  or  of  action  regulated  by  conforming  principle.  Each 
expedient  is  a  theft  or  advantage  wrung  by  systematic  selfish- 
ness from  a  grudging  taskmaster,  or  if  before  the  hypothetic 
**  Fall "  he  learned  the  useful  arts  from  his  patron  deity,  Aris- 
tflBus,  Dionysus,  or  Prometheus,  the  friendly  genius  associated 
with  his  age  of  innocence  sinks  into  inferiority  when  compared 
with  the  mysterious  Mahadeva  of  deeper  reflection,  the  per- 

^  "  Est  enim  hoc  solenne  ut  Dii  sacris  suis  intersiiit  et  in  iis  epulari  dicantur, 
unde  ad  sacrificia  et  sacra  'proficisci'  solent — quo  pertinent  etiam  Lecti&temia  Ro- 
manorum."  Heyne  to  Iliad,  i.  424.  525.  Odyss.  vii.  203.  Pind.  01.  viii.  68. 
Gen.  viii.  21.     Sec  Lucian's  Prometheus,  Aristophanes  in  the  '*  Birds,"  \c. 

^*  Weiskes  Prom.  p.  211.     .lischyl.  Prom,  loy,  Bothe.     Pliny,  N.  H.  xui.  23 
Wclcker,  Trilogio,  8. 

"  Gottling  to  Hesiod,  Theog.  535. 
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sonificatioa  of  resistless  and  immoral,  because  unintelligible 
[wwer.  The  conception  of  divine  wisdom  ia  formed  according 
to  the  actual  standard  of  Uuman  wisdom ;  nhere  the  one  ia  mie- 
conceived,  the  other  is  misdirected.  Experience  must  precede 
science,  and  the  first  arts  are  therefore  necessarily  empirical ; 
but  since  empirical  art  resembJeH  a  trick  more  thun  a  rightful 
acquisition,  the  wisdom  of  the  early  Deity  bore  the  serablanoe 
of  cunning  or  deceit",  and  as  men  were  supposed  la  have  cri- 
minally purloined  the  divine  attribute  by  eating  tlie  forbidden 
fruit,  so  Prometheus  by  stealing  fire  to  benefit  mankind,  com- 
mitted an  outrage  upon  heaven.  The  discovery  of  fire  being 
the  condition  of  that  of  the  arta,  this  theft  became  enlarged 
by  explanation  into  tiie  general  commuuication  of  know- 
ledge" ;  and  it  was  but  varying  the  expression  of  tlie  same 
idea  to  say  with  the  histurian  JJuria'",  that  the  offence  con- 
sisted in  making  overtures  to  the  goddess  Athene,  imderstood 
Ks  an  emanation  of  the  divine  Metis'*,  though  the  foundation 
of  the  legend  had  probably  been  laid  in  that  ancient  cosmo- 
gonic  intermarriage  of  Athene  with  celestial  fire  from  which 
sprang  the  Ionian  Apollo '"  and  the  commemorative  Attic  torch 
race.  Tantalus,  too,  once  the  favourite  of  heaven,  had  offended 
by  purloining,  not  indeed  the  fire  of  the  gods,  but  their  secrets, 
or  their  nectar  and  ambrosia",  and  giving  them  to  mortals. 
The  original  aspect  of  hie  legend  may  perhaps  be  more  clearly 
seen  in  that  version  of  it  which  made  his  crime  similar  to  that 
of  Cronus  and  Tj-phon,  the  destniction  of  Iiis  own  beautiful 
ofepring,  the  beanty  of  nature's  life,  offered  by  him  as  food  on 
the  table  of  the  gods,  hut  of  which  the  only  part  actually  con- 

=•  Comp.   Hfmd,  iu  121.  172;  iii.  4.    Snph.  Philoot.  1222.    HonCB  probably 
tba  Telchineiuv  ■'^■rmixi"  nnd  "pinifti." 

"  Camp.  Plato,  Pntag.  32P.     Philcb.  HI.     Thcnpbinilus  and  Circro  m  Schot. 
ApoUoD.  Kb.  ii.  1218.     Cic.  Tiuc.  v.  3.     eiriiu*  to  £n«d,  vL  i3. 

»  Sehol.  Apollon.  n.  ■.  *-•  Hu.  Tbeog.  8S0. 

->  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  22,      Fr"clu>  »d  TinuE.  |<.  30.      Wyltenbich  to  FIdUkIi,  Im> 
and  Oiirii,  p.  4S3.     Schol.  CBdip.  Colon.  5S.     Hemilcrhnii'  Lncisn,  L  I9T. 
"  Pind.  01.  i.  B7. 
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snined  was  the  prolific  shoulder",  which  Ceres  every  year  may 
he  said  to  devour  and  to  renew ;  or  that  which  attributed  to 
him  the  rape  elsewhere  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  his 
father,  the  disappearance  of  the  beautiftil  boy,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  bear  the  punishment  of  the  stone,  or  the  superin- 
cumbent world  ".  Tantalus,  husband  of  Clytemnestra,  son  of 
Thyestes,  Bronteus,  or  Pluto"*,  is  an  Agamemnon  or  Zeus 
inferus**,  and  the  stone  suspended  over  his  head  is  not  the 
solar  rock  apparently  hinted  by  Euripides  **,  the  dread  of  Groths 
and  Thracians  *',  but  rather  the  penalty  of  Perithous,  the  stone 
of  Ascalaphus  or  Niobe,  that  which  killed  Idas,  and  stunned 
Hercules  *',  the  desolated  earth,  or  the  stony  influence  of  win- 
ter. He  may  be  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  to  whom  horses  were 
sacrificed  on  the  Taletum  in  Taygetus  '* ;  he  was  chained  to 
Sipylus,  a  name  significant  of  Hades  ^,  for  concealing  as  Sol 
inferos  the  golden  dog  of  the  zodiac,  which  Pandareus  *^  had 
stolen  out  of  a  Cretan  temple**;  or  he  may  represent  the 
brazen  giant  Talus,  the  sun's  heat  in  its  injurious  excess, 
scorching  the  hapless  stranger*',  which  in  Tartarus  may  be 
supposed  to  banish  the  'Mymphee  fiigaces"  from  his  own  lips. 
Prometheus,  too,  is  Nature  moralised;  he  is  the  luminary 
typical  both  of  divine  beneficence  and  mental  illumination  ** ; 

^  A  part  which,  for  mystic  reasons,  was  considered  sacred.  Dionysus  himself 
sprang  from  the  thigh  of  Zens.  The  Scythians  threw  the  right  shoulder  of  the  tic- 
tim  to  the  gods  (Herod,  iv.  62 ;  comp.  Hansen,  Ost  Europa  nach  Herodot  252) ;  the 
bull  Apis  was  wounded  in  the  same  member;  so,  too,  was  Minerva,  and  the  earth  in 
consequence  became  barren.     (Pans.  viii.  28.) 

»«  Schol.  Eur.  Crest  972.  »*  Paus.  ii.  22. 

**  Comp.  Vossius  de  Idolatri&,  p.  60. 

*  Strabo,  vii.  302.  "  Burip.  Crest  y.  s. 

*  Paus.  ix.  11.  *  Pans.  iii.  20. 
**  "ifyXmt  Athisf'  hence  Pluto  is  called  Iluk*(nit. 

*^  Hermes-Cynocephalns,  who  also,  as  representing  that  universal  spy,  the  mm, 
denounces  the  theft.     Hymn  to  Ceres,  v.  62. 
**  Paus.  X.  80.     Schol.  Odyss.  T,  618;  %  66.     Creuz.  S.  iiL  824. 
^'  Creux.  S.  i.  88.     Apollon.  Rh.  iv.  1652.     Virg.  JRn.  iii.  140. 
**  Pind.  Carm.  in  Defect  Solis,  6. 
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Stealing  from  Hephaestus  or  from  Zeus,  in  his  human  charac- 
ter, the  ray  which  he  freely  dispenses  in  his  divine,  and  in 
his  wintry  hanishment  suflPering  the  penalty  of  human  viois- 
dtade,  while  the  devouring  of  his  liver,  supposed  to  mean  the 
corroding  cares  of  Ufe  **,  was,  in  its  original  intention,  Uke  the 
enfeeblement  of  Hercules,  or  the  mutilation  of  Zeus,  a  symbol 
of  the  decay  of  vegetation  in  the  season  of  the  suns  decline  **. 
It  is  then  that  the  god  consummates  his  robbery  and  his  sacri- 
fice ;  he  steals  our  goods  and  lives,  the  herds  of  the  sun  and 
the  quiver  of  Apollo,  the  face  of  heaven  is  mocked  with  the 
bare  skeleton  of  Nature*^,  while  her  treasures  and  her  beauty 
are  hidden  in  the  grave. 


§  13. 

THE    PROMETHEUS    OF   iESCHYLUS. 

The  Prometheus  of  ^schylus  unites  in  one  person  the  four 
beings  mythically  connected  as  brotliers,  but  who  here  are  in 
fact  only  the  several  moral  aspects  of  the  mind ;  Atlas  re- 
presenting endurance  *  ;  Mencetius,  impatient  presumption 
(^iSfif,  which  brings  down  aru,  or  oirog,  destruction') ;  Elpime- 

"  Schol.  He«.  Tbeog.  623.  Weiske's  Prom.  290.  The  \i\ef  wm  thought  to  be 
the  teat  of  passion  and  anxiety  (Aristot.  Probl.  80 ;  Horace,  passim) ;  the  Yultures 
of  Tityos,  like  the  eagle  of  Prometheus,  are  therefore  the  anger  and  curse  of 
humanity.  (Lucret.  iii.  997.)  Phcrecydes  mentions  the  ingenious  addition  that  the 
daily  waste  of  the  liver  was  restored  during  the  night,  that  is,  by  rest  in  sleep,  or 
during  the  repose  of  winter. 

^  The  incident  was  sometimes  supposed  to  happen  every  third  day  (Gic.  Tnsc. 
ii.  9),  t.  e,  on  the  last  of  the  three  seasons  of  the  ancient  year. 

^  Comp.  the  story  about  the  bones  of  Orpheus,  which  when  beheld  by  the  sun 
were  the  signal  of  the  devastation  of  the  state  of  Libethra  by  a  wild  boar.  Paus. 
iz.  80.  5;  and  Infr.  vol.  2. 

'  Prometheus,  like  Atlas,  is  inventor  of  shipping  (^schyl.  131.  476);  and  hus- 
band of  Hesione.     (lb.  542.     Schol.  Eur.  Phoeniss.  1136.) 

^  Thus  Prometheus  is  Rnallv  hurled  to  TartaruA. 
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theus,  or  afterthought,  the  verbal  antithesis  to  "  forethought," ' 
the  personified  ignorance  and  folly  of  uncivilised  man,  at  once 
the  slave  and  dupe  of  heaven,  a  being  agitated  by  perpetual 
fear,  and  apparently  the  most  destitute  and  unprotect^  of  the 
animal  creation^.  This  condition,  which  the  Hesiodic  poet 
woidd  represent  as  following  the  golden  age,  and  as  an  in- 
fliction of  divine  anger ^9  is  assumed  in  ^schylus  as  original; 
''men  had  eyes,  but  they  saw  not;  ears  had  they,  but  they 
heard  not ;  like  dreams  they  passed  long  years  in  a  life  of  wild 
disorder ;  they  knew  no  curt  of  construction  either  in  brick  or 
wood,  but  lived  under  ground,  like  the  tiny  ant,  in  sunless 
caverns."'  Man  seemed  as  if  devoted  to  destruction  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  position ;  and  the  Deity  is  said  to  have 
actually  willed  the  annihilation^  of  the  whole  race,  and  the 
replacing  it  by  another'.  By  rescuing  men  from  this  dis- 
astrous state,  Prometheus  became  in  a  double  sense  their 
parent,  and  as  it  were,  creator';  he  effected  their  rescue  by 
giving  them  the  resources  of  the  "wisdom"  of  an  early  age, 
especially  that  most  cherished  possession  of  the  gods*',  fire,  the 
"  help  of  helps,"  the  teacher  of  all  art, 

*it^t  fi^*^»it  iftpvtn  M»t  fiuymt  vrtft,** 

*  Hence  Prometheus  is  Pandora's  husband,  and  is  liable  to  intempeiate  passions, 
lb.  386.  481.     Schol.  Apollon.  Rh.  iii.  1085. 

«  Pkto,  Protag.  321^  Platarch  de  Fortunii,  98  \  Her8chel*B  Nat.  Philos.  1. 
Epimetheus  is  the  aberration,  Prometheus  the  presumptuous  and  triumitbant  career 
of  reason.     (Hor.  Od.  i.  3.  25.  27.) 

»  Hes.  Works,  47.  90.     Theog.  513. 

*  ^schyl.  Prom.  456.  Comp.  the  passage  quoted  from  Le  Condamine,  in  n.  25 
to  bk.  4  of  Robertson's  America. 

^  '*  merm^ms  ytvot  r«  ir«v."  That  is,  the  severe  aspect  of  Nature,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  laid  plans  to  thin  mankind,  an  idea  broached  by  Stasinos,  and  re* 
peated  by  Euripides.     Helen.  40. 

•  Prom.  240. 

•  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  x.  10,  p.  491' ;  xi.  18,  p.  539.  The  creation  of  man  by  Pn>- 
metheus  (Hyg.  Fab.  142.  Lucian,  Prom.)  may  have  been  part  of  his  legitimate 
functions  as  Hermes-Demi urgus. 

'*  Lucian,  ib.  3. 
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«ir,  as  Plato  terms  it,  be  ntule  tlie  Inventive  arts.  &iid  also  iiie 
fire  neceasary  to  practise  ibem".  The  paradoxiciil  ofi'ence 
involved  in  his  hiiniaue  int^rpoBitiou  can  be  ascribed  only 
to  imperfect  notions  of  the  mora]  elittnicter  of  Deity,  and  to  the 
artificial  srranRf'mcnts  of  mythical  systems  in  which  those 
notions  had  been  incorporated ;  for  the  acquisition  of  Art  or 
knowledge  eould  appear  in  ilself  reprehensible  only  lo  the 
fencifiil  admirers  of  a  golden  age.  not  to  those  who,  like 
^Bchylus,  saw  the  savage  state  in  its  tnie  light.  But  tlio 
graver  error  arising  out  of  the  popiioal  misrepresentations  of 
Deity  still  continued  to  defy  the  advance  of  philosophy.  The 
attempt  to  allegorise  natural  appearances  had  prodnced  images 
US  revolting  to  humanity  as  inconsistent  with  probability.  Yet 
the  oldest  notion  of  Deity  was  rather  indefinite  than  repulsive. 
The  positive  degradation  was  of  later  growth.  The  God  of 
nature  reflects  the  rhangefiil  characler  of  tlic  seasons,  varying 
from  dark  to  bright.  Alternately  angry  an<l  serene,  and  lavish- 
ing abundance  whieh  she  again  withdraws,  nature  seems  inex- 
plicably capricious,  and  though  capable  of  responding  to  the 
highest  requisitions  of  the  moral  sentiment  through  a  general 
comprehension  of  her  mysteries,  more  liable  by  a  partial  or 
hasty  view  to  become  darkened  into  a  Siva  or  Saturn,  a  patron 
of  fierce  orgies  or  blood-stained  allors.  All  the  older  poetical 
personifications,  Zeus  as  well  as  Prometheus,  exhibit  traces  nf 
this  ambiguity.  They  are  neither  wholly  immoral  nor  jmrely 
beneficent.  The  Homeric  Zens  is  by  turns  strong  and  weak, 
wise  and  foolish,  malevolent  and  good.  The  Zeus  whom 
Hesiod  asserts  lo  be  nnequalled  in  power  and  wisdom  is  a 
jealous  tyrant  outwitted"  by  a  skilful  rival,  who  in  the  dramatic 
arrangement  monojTOlises  the  aspect  of  goodness;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  misconception  arising  out  of  the  inability  of 
the  human  mind  to  harmonise  the  presumed  attributes  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  consequent  tendency  to  part  them  inio  distinct 
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persomficatioiis,  cuuM  be  stirmounted  only  by  retraciog  the 
steps  of  error,  and  by  discovering  a  means  of  reconciling  or 
reuniting  the  functions  provisionally  separated.  In  tbe  sqin- 
rate  developmeniB  of  the  characters  of  Prometheus  and  Zeus, 
goodness  and  power  had  been  severed ;  nay,  the  divine  attri- 
butes had  been  disproportionately  sliared  between  the  rivals. 
Prometheus  the  beneficent,  being  in  a  moral  sense  more  truly  a 
god  tlian  the  all-powerful  Zeus.  So  long  es  the  separation 
continued,  and  tlie  paramount  being  was  allowed  to  be  tyran- 
nically severe,  Prometheus  might  retain  Ida  better  aspect,  and 
must  have  procured  the  benefits  bestowed  on  man  either  clan- 
destinely, or  in  defiance  of  bis  superior.  If  on  tbe  other  hand 
the  moral  dignity  of  tlie  Supreme  Being  were  consistently 
upheld,  Prometheus,  as  his  adversary,  sliould  have  become 
a  dfflmon.  Yet  iEschylus  continues  to  claim  for  him  the 
highest  sympathies  of  his  audience,  ascribing  to  him  the  whole 
circle  of  cotemporary  human  accomplishments,  adding  to  tie 
list  of  useful  arts  the  philosophical  discoveries  of  tbe  Pytha- 
goreans ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  beneficent  ally 
who  ended  the  state  of  barbarism  described  by  the  poet'*  should 
have  been  supposed  to  have  met  with  anything  but  approval 
from  the  exalted  Being  whom  he  recognises  in  Zeus.  Zeus  is 
described  as  "  King  of  kings,  most  blessed  among  the  blessed, 
among  the  perfect  most  perfect,  Jove  supreme  in  felicity.  Lord 
of  endless  duration — by  whose  favour  alone  any  device  attains 
completion,  who  knows  no  superior,  whose  word  is  equivalent 
to  his  act,  who  directs  Fate  itself  by  the  hoary  laws  of  anti- 
quity."'* And  whatever  licence  may  have  been  allowed  to 
poets  in  the  treatment  of  mythical  subjects,  it  seems  strange 
that  jEschylus,  whose  respect  for  religion  is  undoubted,  and 
who  alludes  to  tbe  progress  of  Athenian  scepticism  as  n  subject 
of  painful  interest'^  should  have  made  Prometheus  a  hero 
bearing  up  undauntedly  under  uimierited  sufi'ering,  and  Zeus, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  Supreme  Being,  as  his  oppressor. 


"  V.  4<2.  "  Supplier 

•  Ajpun.  3S2  Willi  BIoiDfielil's  QloHary, 
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It  is  this  seeming  anoniEkly  which  makes  the  historical  and 
philosophic  intereat  of  the  tragedy,  ^schylus  only  dramatises 
established  characters,  and  a  well-known  story.  He  follows 
the  rule  common  to  painters  and  writers  of  adopting  familiar 
inoidents  for  their  subject,  and  of  addressing  the  ear  or  eye  in 
the  most  intelligible  way".  Though  the  hero  is  exalted  at  the 
expense  of  a  superior  God,  yet  the  legend  is  admissible  because 
presented  in  its  orthodox  shape,  or  rather  in  an  improved  one, 
bedng  fi-eed  by  ^schyliis  from  some  of  its  grosser  acwom- 
paniments.  We  know  how  readily  men  ncoept  received  opinions 
on  the  most  important  subjects  in  order  to  evade  the  trouble 
and  responsibility  of  thonghi,  how  little  they  are  startled  by 
the  inherent  contradictions  of  things  accredited  as  holy ;  how 
from  custom  they  unthinkingly  nssume  as  plausible  and  digni- 
fied ideas  the  most  improbable  and  revolting,  and  practically 
escape  the  demorEdising  tendency  of  tlie  oft-repeated  legend  by 
allowing  it  to  pass  as  an  inexplicable  mystery  wliich  they  must 
respect,  but  shrink  from  too  rigidly  interpreting.  Ranked 
among  "  vo»i^o/*r»a,"  that  is,  exempted  by  custom  and  autho- 
rity from  the  condemnation  which  would  infallibly  have  at- 
tached to  the  direct  announcement  of  inconsistent  though  less 
exceptionable  doctrine,  the  Promethean  legend  might  have 
peculiar  recommendations  to  the  sympatliies  of  an  Athenian 
audience.  In  the  hands  of  the  veteran  of  the  Persian  war. 
Prometbens,  though  an  ancient  national  Deity,  is  rather  a 
political  being  than  a  theological  one;  he  is  the  patriot  opposed 
to  the  tyrant;  the  "vir  Justus  et  tenax  propositi"  to  the 
"vultns  inslantts  tyranni."  Zeus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
repulsive  picture  of  arbitrary  suspicious  power ;  and  his  ingra- 
titude to  his  former  ally  gives  occasion  to  remark  that  "  despots 
always  feel  a  morbid  distrust  of  their  own  supporters  and 
friends." "  With  ^Eschylus,  as  with  oil  reflecting  minds,  tlie 
notion  of  Deity  had  risen  far  above  the  popular  standard ;  yet 
aa  the  general  audience  could  not  but  acquiesce  in  received 
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truliuuua,  tbe  puel  was  miHbled  lo  give  effect  to  his  plan 
b;  treatiug  Zeus  after  the  manner  of  Homer,  now  exalting  him 
aa  god  of  the  philosopher  and  moralist,  and  again  alloning  liini 
OS  a  being  subordioat©  to  "  Necessity"  to  hear  the  full  weight 
of  the  vices  attached  to  his  technical  character.  The  whole 
dramatic  interest  consists  iu  the  severance  and  contrast  of  the 
two  phases  of  divinity.  Yet  so  long  as  a  being  like  Pro- 
metheus was  allowed  to  share  divine  attributes,  it  must  have 
been  felt  that  the  throne  of  Olympus  was  inadequately  filled. 
Had  the  poetical  mytliology  undergone  the  tlioruugli  retbrm  it 
required,  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  for  the 
tragedy  of  ^Eschylus  to  be  conceived  or  represented.  At  the 
lime  of  the  representation  the  public  mind  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  crisis  which  ever  awaits  the  imprieuunient  of 
a  progressive  power  within  an  unalterable  creed.  Fanaticism, 
however,  was  still  far  more  potent  than  philosophy ;  and  philo- 
sophy itself  had  been  discouraged  in  its  outset,  its  wings  hud 
struck  tlie  barriers  of  its  aspiring  flight,  and  Xenophanes  and 
Huraclitus  had  exemplified  an  intellectual  "fall"  in  the  melan- 
choly recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  certain  knowledge. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  judicious  reformer  might  hope  lo 
find  a  palliative  though  despondent' of  a  cure;  he  might  re- 
commend the  wisdom  of  submitting  to  what  was  inevitable,  and 
though  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  gain  an  absolute  knowledge  of 
God,  he  might  succeed  in  removing  some  of  the  many  degrad- 
ing superstitions  which  had  perverted  the  I'ouccptioii  of  himr. 


§   14. 

riLOBOPHV    OF    MODERATION. 


I 


So  long  as  mythology  continued  to  maintain  the  rigidity  of 
its  forms,  all  that  moral  wisdom  could  effect  would  be  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  system  it  could  not  materially  change.  It  at- 
tampted,  however,  to  regulate  in  some  measuie  the   notions 
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formed  of  God  as  well  ftB  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  tniui. 
Both  Pindar  and  .'Eschylus'  endenvoured  to  improve  tha 
popular  religion  by  placing  the  chwacWr  of  the  gods  in  the 
most  fevournble  light.  What  Xenopliiines  atttmipted  to  re- 
construct, Pindar  more  prudently  tries  only  to  correct.  With 
this  view  ho  abstains  from  using  any  language  respecting  ilie 
Deity  but  what  is  laudatory';  and  pointedly  disapproves  the 
immoral  stories  circulated  by  older  poets,  that  "  cxH'^  aofix," ' 
which  would  fill  heaven  with  jealousy  and  strife.  Those 
ancient  legends  which  many  repeat,  but  which  few  understand, 
which  in  the  sweet  strains  of  Homer  are  suggestive  of  wisdom 
lo  the  intelligent,  but  with  the  many  require  interpretation '. 
may  now,  he  thinks,  be  advantageously  passed  over  in  silence*, 
dnce  most  men  have  but  a  blind  heart';  if  we  allude  to  them 
at  all,  we  ought  to  speak  of  the  gods  respectfully  and  deco- 
rously. Pindar,  however,  as  well  as  jEsebylus,  refers  to  tha 
envy  of  the  gods',  to  their  hostility  to  pride  and  rivalry';  bni 
the  use  of  this  pliraao  had  become  inveterate,  and  had  so  lost  a 
part  of  its  objectionable  meaning.  But  supposing  the  Deity  t« 
be  really  the  harsh  and  also  irresistible  Being  he  is  represented, 
llie  obvious  pohcy  of  man  is  submission.  Hence  the  cele- 
brated doctrine  of  moderation  preached  by  Hesiod  and  Hero- 
dotus, the  "wisdom"  of  the  seven  sages",  and  also  tlie  morality 
of  the  tragic  chorus'".  The  moral  lore  of  Hesiod  corresponds 
with  the  character  of  his  Deity,  consisting  in  resignation  as 
opposed  to  Titanic  presumption";  the  latter  behaviour  being 
denounced  as  foolish  and  "  Epimethefin,"  rather  than  as  sinful 
or  impious.  To  the  heroic  notion  which  held  man  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  gods,  coiu-ageous  enterprise,  and  even  rivalry  witli 
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higher  natures  would  seem  not  crime  but  virtue";  and  the 
Usk  of  the  moralist  in  regard  lo  this  feeling  would  be  to 
restrnin  it  witliin  rutionnl  limits.  Hence  the  Hesiodean  muciiu 
of  the  half  being  better  thnn  the  whole ;  the  fable  of  the  vul- 
ture and  nightingaJe;  the  complaints  of  the  extravagance  of 
women ;  tlie  reiterated  remonstmnces  on  the  folly  of  opposing 
Zena,  or  of  attempting  to  deceive  him.  The  same  moral 
"  Sophia"  was  advocated  by  Pindar,  and  forma  the  providential 
theory  of  jEachylus".  "It  may  be  tme,"  says  Pindar'*,  "that 
gods  and  men  are  of  kindred  origin;  but  their  powers  and 
estate  are  widely  different ;  man  is  as  a  vain  shadow,  while  the 
gods  enjoy  the  changeless  stability  of  heaven."  It  woold, 
therefore,  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  God  can  be  really 
jealous  of  man.  There  was,  indeed,  an  old  saying  that  witli 
each  good  the  gods  award  two  evils" ;  but  the  supposition  that 
calaniity  proceeds  from  Providence,  or  that  Ate  is  Jove's  daugh- 
ter", is  only  a  figurative  intimation  of  the  Divine  Omnipo- 
tence, since  fate  and  the  will  of  Zeus  are  identical".  All  that 
is  really  meant  is  the  maxim  of  general  experience  that  pros- 
perity when  excessive  lasts  not  long" ;  ilml  the  immoderatfly 
sweet  is  olten  exchanged  for  the  bitter";  and  that  the  moBl 
favoured  of  heaven  may  experience  the  most  cruel  reverses'". 
In  this  sense  only  can  evil  be  attributed  to  God ;  for  it  is  he 
who  is  the  author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift;  from  him 
alone  proceeds  every  virtue  and  excellence"';  without  his  aid  do 
aim  can  prosper". 

All  morality  depends  on  a  just  appreciation  of  our  i 
"  "ifiTs."     Thai  nf  HerciilM,   fbi  inituin.     Creo*.  8,  iL  Bl. 
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to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  our  own  interest.  Pindar's  theory 
of  moral  obligation  ia  founded  on  a  considemlion  of  what 
is  "avifi  tamoi,"'"  what  is  fitting  and  becoming,  the  duties 
imposed  by  man's  relative  position.  Man  is  insignificant  and 
weak;  he  is  liable  not  only  to  a  thousand  vicissitudes"  hut  to 
errors  of  judgment,  which  prevent  him  from  foreseeing  what 
tlie  day  will  bring  forth",  or  whether  that  which  now  seems 
advantageous  will  eventually  turn  out  so'°.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  resignation  to  the  will  of  an  overruhng  Providence, 
which  awards  prosperity  and  adversity  according  to  its  dis- 
cretion", and  which  may  make  us  forget  misfortune  by  a 
return  of  preponderating  good".  Hence,  too,  the  obhgntion  of 
piety  and  thankfulness,  for  these  to  a  dependent  being  are  the 
best  grounds  of  confidence  and  hope*".  Hence  the  wisdom  of 
temperance  and  moderation,  since  God  loves  to  exalt  the  lowly 
and  to  humble  the  proud'".  All  the  duties  of  man  are  thus 
summed  up  in  a  due  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
condition,  in  I'ecollecting  that  mortal  things  suit  a  mortal 
being",  in  endeavouring  rightly  to  estimate  the  i^ide  inten'al 
between  himself  and  God'' ;  in  avoiding  perilous  extremes  and 
presumptuous  sins".  The  whole  of  Ethics  is  briefly  comprised 
in  the  adage  "  Know  thyself. " 

Had  Pindar  treated  the  story  of  Prometheus,  he  would 
doubtless  have  done  so  in  the  same  spirit;  softening  the  cha- 
racter of  Zeus,  and  teaching  how  human  enterprise  and  genius, 
imperfect  vrithout  divine  aid,  are  gradually  brought  under  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  may  then  either  enjoy  with 
safety  or  bear  with  equanimity",  Man's  guardian  genius 
would  have  been  both  humbled  and  exalted ;  for  human  pru- 
dence is  subservient,  not  in  opposition,  to  the  will  of  Heaven"; 
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it  rutJier  fulfill  the  office  of  a  divine  lUL'diator  cummissioned  tu 
instruct  and  civilize  by  the'  Authgr  uf  all  excelleDce  and  vns 
doni'",  the  "  Savimir"  Zeus".  Trauseendent  wisdom  is  far 
removed  from  the  fabled  craft  of  PromBiheus,  or  the  magic  art 
nsdribod  by  wondering  savages  to  the  Telchincs;  itwai;  Minerva 
herself  who  communicated  the  nria,  and  who  gave  to  the 
Rhudian  workman  his  incompiirable  pre-eminence".  To 
£schyluH  as  to  Pindar  it  was  inipoiisible  that  tlie  divorce  of 
goodness  from  power  should  I>e  permiment-  The  paradoxical 
separation  permitted  for  the  temporary  purposes  of  ilie  drama 
would  in  the  iutereat  of  religion  cease  at  its  close.  The  re- 
union in  dramatic  represeniadou  would  appear  as  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  rival  parties,  and  a  denouement  such  ae 
that  in  the  Eumeiiides,  flattering  to  the  national  vanity  of  tie 
people  as  to  tlieir  religious  prepossessions,  would  have  exhibited 
such  a  change  in  the  relative  situation  or  nnderstanding  of  the 
characters  as  might  terminate  that  oppusidoii  of  will  to  will 
which  seemed  at  first  insurmountable.  Tlie  means  of  such 
a  reeoncihation  were  prepared  beforehand  in  the  physical  pecu- 
liaritieB  of  the  Nature-God,  and  the  latter  had  already  been 
applied  by  tlie  Orpheo-Pytbagoreans  for  the  purpose.  I'm- 
melheus  had  assisted  Zena  against  the  other  Tilant*.  He  in- 
troduced the  worsliip  of  thi^  gods"",  distributed  their  offices", 
in  short,  was  God.  Tu  relalion  to  Zeus,  he  is  the  attribute  of 
providential  wisdom  separately  personified  as  his  adviser  or 
even  parent".  If  his  exaltation  represent  the  presumption  of 
humnn  will  opposed  to  divine,  in  his  physical  humiliation  he 
seems  to  undergo  humnn  vicissitude  and  the  consequences  of 
divine  displeasure.  In  the  higher  view  of  a  moral  Providenee 
taken  by  vKschylus,  and  which  must  have  always  retained  il» 
place  in  reflecting  minda  despite  the  veil  of  an  anthropisbc 
mythology,  the  result  of  his  audacity  would  be  the  ponishi 
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uf  8111 "  and  an  emblem  of  die  Full.  Man,  origiually  tin  almost 
automatic  part  of  nature,  became  eBtranged  from  Deity  when 
lie  firat  assumed  the  functions  of  independent  will,  but  was 
reconciled  when  the  pen-ersity  of  insubordinate  will  was  ac- 
koowledged  to  ho  sinful,  and  when  the  conformity  which  was 
once  mechanical  became  the  free  offering  of  reason.  It  may 
possibly  he  in  contemplation  of  such  a  conclusion  that  the  arts 
nf  Prometheus  are  little  more  than  worldly  espodienta,  that  he 
is  cunning  rather  than  wise,  conferring  "blind  hope,""  and 
HD  infatuated  insensibility  to  the  fear  of  death;  moi-eover,  ex- 
hibiting many  faiUnga  which  would  give  ample  occasion  for 
vindicating  the  equity  of  Zeus.  He  is  admonished  to  examine 
himself;  to  acknowledge  bis  fnult;  to  change  his  haughty 
bearing;  to  humble  his  implacable  passions;  in  short,  to  learn 
that  self-knowlege  and  discretion  wluch,  by  jEschylus  as  by 
Pindar,  is  esteemed  heaven's  best  gift'*- 
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The  modiflcationH  in  the  fable  hinted  in  .^schylus  are  still 
more  boldly  carried  out  in  Plato.  Plato  dispenses  with  the 
mediation  of  Hercules,  and  makes  Prometheus  himself  the 
agent  insteiul  of  adversary  of  Zeus.  Fire  and  the  other  ele- 
ments were  boons  wilhn),dy  bestowed  by  Heaven' ;  and  that 
forgetfulness  of  death,  so  remarkable  in  men,  and  which  at  first 
seemed  like  infatuation,  is  another  beneficent  provision  from 
the  same  soui'ce'-  It  may  be  allowable  to  feign  that  Pro- 
metheus was  the  instrument  for  communicating  these  divine 
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gifts',  incladJag  not  fire  only,  but  all  Ute  asefol  arts  acwm- 
ponymg  its  uae;  in  reality  all  were  from  the  gods'.  These, 
hovfever,  the  "  nrtxfs  aofia  irw  wufi,"  the  conveniences  of 
material  existence',  are  not  the  choicest  things  the  gods  be- 
stow ;  a  higher  wisdom,  a  divine  prerogative,  was  still  retained 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Zeus".  Zeus,  far  from  being  the  adversary 
of  Promethous  or  of  man,  was  apprehensive  only  lest  the  scanty 
endowments  bestowed  on  him  should  be  inefficient  for  his 
safety;  and  he  therefore  commissioned  another  divine  mes- 
senger, supposed  t<j  be  more  nearly  related  to  his  pereon 
(Hermes),  to  implant  in  every  human  soul  a  portion  of  his 
own  divine  wisdom,  the  germs  of  conscientiousness  and  equity 
required  for  the  preservation  of  society'.  The  mytliical  ac- 
counts of  the  oliiiining,  the  defiance,  and  the  punishmenC, 
all  the  scandals  and  battles  of  the  goda,  are  allegories  difficult 
to  explain,  and  likely  to  prove  dangerous  subjects  of  famihar 
comment';  they  arose  out  of  a  misconception  of  the  Dirine 
Nature,  when  men  took  for  the  object  of  their  worship  the 
diEmon  "Necessity"  instead  of  the  true  divinity  of  Love*. 
As  long  as  necessity  was  deified,  religion  was  slavery,  not  n 
reasonable  service'";  and  while  the  character  of  gods  was 
blended  with  immoral  incidents,  their  example  might  be  quoiml 
B3  justifying  crime".  It  was  now  found  that  the  rash  use 
of  figurative  language  had  led  to  misconceptions  which  it 
became  equally  difficult  to  correct  or  to  reconcile  with  better 
information".     The  symbolical  amours,  the   subserviency 
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one  god  to  another,  could  only  be  tlie  objeote  of  a  blind  fatuity 
or  of  the  iucredulous  scora  wliioh  regarded  them  as  the  "  de- 
plorable devices"  "  of  piwls.  It  hud  become  necessmy  to  clear 
up  these  fallacies,  and  to  revert  to  the  sounder  view  harmonis- 
ing with  tlie  natural  feeling  of  mankind.  Religion  would  have 
correctly  reflected  the  advance  of  moral  discrimination,  but  for 
that  unfortunate  adherence  to  the  merely  formal  and  eonven* 
tional,  which  attempted  to  retain  even  tlie  majestic  idea  of 
Zeus  within  some  of  the  antiquated  barriers  of  physical 
romance.  Even  the  poetical  representations  were  not  uiunixed 
with  better  and  nobler  sentiments.  No  people  hove  ever  deli- 
berately made  their  Deity  a  malevolent  or  guilty  being.  The 
simple  piety  which  ascribed  the  origin  of  nil  things  to  God, 
took  all  in  good  part,  trusting  and  hoping  all  tilings.  The 
Supreme  Kuler  was  at  first  looked  up  to  with  unquestioning 
reverence;  no  startling  discords  or  contradictions  had  yet 
raised  a  doubt  as  to  his  beneficence,  or  made  men  dissatisfied 
with  his  government  Fear  might  cause  anxiety,  but  could 
not  banish  hope,  still  less  inspire  aversion.  It  was  only  later, 
when  abstract  notions  began  to  assume  the  semblance  of 
realities,  and  when  new  or  more  distinct  ideas  suggested  new 
words  for  their  expression,  tlmt  it  became  necessary  to  fix 
a  definite  barrier  between  evil  and  good.  Thencetbnh  the 
better  elements  of  natural  reUgion  were  progressively  deve- 
loped by  the  culture  of  the  sentiments  and  understanding,  until 
man,  rising  from  the  aiipreciation  of  supreme  power  to  tliat  of 
wisdom  and  goodness,  made  his  God  the  "Heater"  and  "Sa- 
viour," and  purified  bis  rites  in  proportion  as  he  exalted  his 
character.  But  tlie  development  of  evil  kept  pace  with  that  of 
good.  Evil  was  not  at  first  separated  into  physical  and  moral, 
The  same  word  applied  indifferently  to  both".  When  first 
separated  as  objects  of  thought,  tliey  were  still  allowed  to  con- 
tinue connected  as  cause  and  eflect.     If  among  the  Greeks  the 
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meriloriaus  und  atouiDg  character  of  paia  and'  self-morUfiua- 
tioQ,  each  as  "taking  up  the  cross,"  "forsaking  all,"  and 
"dying  daily,"  waa  less  prominently  developed  tlian  in  Chris- 
tian and  oriental  philosophy",  they  still  thought  as  did  the 
Jews",  that  temporal  calamity  is  a  consequence  of  guilt  either 
in  the  sufierer  or  iiis  fathers"  ;  tliat  the  city  of  the  righteous 
flourishes",  while  storms  ravage  tlie  harvests  of  the  unjust"; 
and  even  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  it  required  all  the  skill  of 
the  orator  to  convince  the  men  of  Athens  of  the  meritorious 
character  of  well-meant  but  imsuccessful  endeavours.  It  fol- 
lowed that  a  certain  intermixture  of  good  and  evil  would  seen 
a  natural  necessity,  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  humaa 
imperfection",  implying  no  censure  on  divine  justice.  And 
since  the  Greek  was  accustomed  to  spread  his  own  individiialitr 
over  the  objective  world  around  him,  the  theory  was  est  tended 
beyond  tlte  sphere  of  human  action,  to  account  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Nature  herself,  who,  through  presumption  or  over 
liberality,  was  supposed  to  have  broken  the  laws  of  destiny,  and 
to  suffer  a  retributive  banishraeni,  imprisonment,  or  eclipse". 
When,  in  the  analysis  of  the  nature  of  evil,  penal  ioflictiona 
been  distinguished  from  moral  turpitude,  God  might  be  all< 
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to  be  aulhur  of  the  former,  tliough  not  of  the  Jatt«r'".  Tu  ac- 
count for  moral  evil  it  became  necessary  tu  devise  some  new 
expedient  suited  both  to  the  piety  and  self-cumplneency  of  the 
inventor,  such  as  the  perversity  of  women,  or  an  agent  distinct 
from  God,  a  Tj-phon  or  Ahrimau,  obtained  either  by  dividing 
tlie  gods  into  two  classes"",  or  by  dethroning  the  ancient 
divinity,  and  changing  him  into  a  Deve  or  Dtemon,  The  latter 
fate  often  overtook  the  first  deities  of  natnre ;  thoy  were  either 
superseded  by  an  homonymous  rival,  or  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct personahties.  Artemis  thus  became  morally,  as  well  as 
physically,  disunited  from  Heeate,  Zeus  from  the  Zeus 
"oAXoj"**  of  the  shades.  Ever)'  Cbthonian  power  was  made 
^nblematic  of  disaster.  Ares  of  disease  or  war,  Hermes  of 
fraud,  Hades  of  death,  and  Demeter,  in  her  character  of 
Erinnys",  was  the  inward  feeling  of  horror  and  remorBC,  trans- 
formed into  the  personified  official  avenger  of  Nature's  violated 
ordinances'".  It  was  tluough  a  siuiiar  want  that  the  oriental 
devised  the  inherent  corrupdou  of  the  fleshly  and  material; 
that  the  Hebrew  transferred  to  Satan  everything  illegal  and 
immoral" ;  and  that  Greek  reflection  occasionally  adopting  the 
older  and  truer  view,  retorted  upon  man  the  obloquy  east  on 
these  creatures  of  his  imagination,  and  showed  how  be  has  to 
thank  himself  alone  for  his  calamities,  while  his  good  things 
are  the  voluntary  gift,  not  the  plunder  of  heaven.  Already 
Homer  had  made  Zeus  exclaim  in  the  Assembly  of  Olympus, 
"Grievous  it  is  to  hear  these  mortals  accuse  the  gods;  they 
pretend  that  evils  come  from  us;  but  they  themselves  occasion 
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them  gratuitously  by  their  own  wanton  folly."'*'  "It  is  the 
fault  of  man,"  said  Snlon.  in  reference  to  the  social  evils  of  his 
day,  "not  of  God,  thiit  destmctinn  comes ;"''  and  Euripides, 
after  n  formtil  diecuBsion  of  the  orifiin  of  evil '",  romes  to  the 
result  that  men  act  wrongly  not  from  want  of  natural  good  sense 
and  feeling",  but  because  knowing  what  is  good  tliey  yet  for 
various  reasons  neglect  to  practise  it.  The  first  hope  of  reform 
consists  in  knowing  where  the  fnull  ties,  and  in  knowing  it  to 
be  in  our  power  to  remove  it  "  It  is  difficult,"  said  Simonide«, 
"  for  man  to  be  good ; ' "  for  "  we  are  ftill  of  imperfections  by 
nature;  we  are  good  not  withont  industry  and  care.""  "  Every 
one,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "  has  his  fortune  in  great  measure 
in  his  own  hands;  ho  may  fashion  it  as  the  )^ist  shapes  rough 
matter ;  for  the  art  of  living  rightly  is  like  all  other  arts ;  the 
capacity  alone  is  bom  with  us;  hy  diligent  care  only  can  it  be 
brought  into  useful  application.'"*  To  the  despondency  of  the 
anoient  Greek,  who  in  want  and  exile  seemed  ever  under  the 
curse  of  the  elements  and  the  gods,  the  hen.>ic  moralist  replied. 
"  All  virtue  is  a  struggle ;  life  is  not  a  scene  of  repose,  bat  of 
energetic  action.""  A  large  proportion  of  what  are  called 
evils  are  easily  found  to  lie  natural  consequences  of  the  rasli  or 
mistaken  decisions  of  human  will.  Suffering,  therefore,  is  but 
another  name  for  the  teaching  of  experience";  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Zeus  himself,  "  the  giver  of  all  understanding,"  to 
be  the  parent  of  instruction,  the  schoolmaster  of  life",  Iiwm 
indeed  Zeus  who  put  an  end  to  the  golden  age ;  it  was  he  who 
gave  venom  to  serpents,  and  predacity  to  wolves ;  who  shook 

"  OdyM.!.  32.  =•  Frag.  15. 

"  Hippolj-tm.  ».  375.  "   r.  u  pfwin. 

"  Frag.  139.  "  FflibRin. 

»  Wilhelm,  HEJrter.  i.   IT.     Plalo,  ProWj.  aiO".    acneoi,  Bpwt  90,  p.  Ilfl. 

n  dnt  natnra  virtuWm ;  iu«  est  bonum  fieri." 

Wprka,  2S9.     Pindar,  pau. 

hftmrm  ftmlt/iMrw."     .Slop,     Tet  it  hat  hten  uid  thai  the  power  of  in< 
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the  honey  from  the  leaf,  and  stopped  the  flow  of  wine  in  the 
riviileta";  who  concealed  the  element  of  fire,  and  made  the 
means  of  life  scanty  and  precarious".  Yet  in  all  this  his 
object  was  beneficent;  it  was  not  to  destroy  life,  but  to  im- 
prove it.  It  was  a  blessing  to  man,  not  a  curse,  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow";  for  notliing 
great  or  excellent  is  attainable  without  exertion";  safe  and 
easy  virtues  are  prized  neither  by  gods  nor  men*',  and  the  par- 
simoniousness  of  nature  ia  justified  by  its  powerful  effect  in 
rousing  the  dormant  faculties,  and  forcing  on  the  invention  of 
oseful  arts  by  diut  of  meditation  and  thought. 


^^K  DEVELOPMENT   OF   Ttlli    MORAL   IDEA   OF   ZEUS. 

Zeus  was  once  a  pbysical  being  not  unlike  Hermes  or  Prorae- 
theus,  but  hia  technical  character  in  the  later  mythology  was 
properly  (bill  of  a  moral  agent.  His  moral  was,  however. 
developed  out  of  liia  physical  aspect,  accompanying  and  ab- 
sorbing the  progressive  institutions  and  discoveries  of  man- 
kind. The  elements  of  law  sprang  from  the  ordinances  of 
nature,  and  tlie  Cretan  astronomical  emblem  of  tbo  bull  was 
the  first  source  of  human  legislation.  Between  the  Cronian 
period  of  the  Minotaur  and  the  Hellenic  Zens  lies  a  broad 
interval  filled  only  witli  the  wild  legend  of  the  son  of  the 
Nature-God,  who,  assisted  by  divine  wisdom  and  allied  with 
the  elemental  powers  and  luminaries  of  heaven  (Centimani  and 
Cyclopes)  succeeded  in  dethroning  hia  father.  But  the  new 
Buler  to  wliom  the  grim  satellites  of  Omnipotence'  transferred 
their  allegiance,   did  not  immediately  exemplify  mortd  intel- 


=*  Tirg.  Qeorg.  i.  129.  -'  Hrtiod,  Worki,  42. 

••  Find.  Oljmp.  i.  B4,  and  vi.  10. 
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ligenoe  as  oontrasted  with  mechanical  force.  Tlie  yague  notion 
I  of  the  early  Cretan  Deity  was  akin  to  that  of  the  sethereal 
Zeus  worshipped  on  many  a  Pelasgian  hill; — he  seemed  to 
be  bom  again  upon  an  Arcadian  Olympus,  and  from  the 
heights  of  Pieria  to  war  against  the  Titans  and  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Troy*.  In  the  language  of  Homer,  and  the  emblematic 
appendages  of  the  celebrated  statue  of  Phidias,  he  still  re- 
tained the  physical  characteristics  which  he  neyer  entirely  lost 
But  when  he  displaced  Prometheus  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Athenian  phylse",  and  obtained  among  gods  the  authority  of 
king,  he  was  admitted  to  be  supreme  patron  of  the  civil  institu- 
tions and  authorities  of  earth.  Power  was,  as  it  were,  his 
daughter^;  kings  became  his  vicegerents;  the  sceptre  they 
held  was  his  sceptre^;  the  laws  they  established  his  laws*. 
After  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  he  continued  the  source  and 
safeguard  of  political  and  judicial  order ;  he  became  husband 
of  Themis;  his  offspring  was  "Dice,"  or  justice';  his  vigi- 
lance scanned  and  comprehended  all,  or  employed  countless 
emissaries  to  overlook  the  concerns  of  men*.  Peace,  order, 
and  mercy  were  his  attendants^;  justice  sat  enthroned  at  his 
side*".  Olympic  games  had  been  performed  upon  the  poetical 
Mount  of  Thessaly  *',  but  tlie  most  celebrated  institution  of  the 
kind  was  that  which  on  the  plain  of  Pisa  cemented  religiously 
and  politically  the  federal  union  of  Greece,  the  Pliidian  statue 
representing  at  once  the  Supreme  Head  of  Greek  nationality, 
and  the  subUmest  type  of  heroic  virtue.  There  the  father 
and  pattern  of  the  heroes  by  whom  the  Olympic  games  were 

^  Paus.  iii.  38.  1.     Schol.  Apollon.  i.  509. 
^  Oomp.  Gluigniaut,  ii.  563. 

*  "A(*r  tvyartif  ^Mtkim."     Aristoph.  Aves,  1540.     Hes.  Theog.  96.     Plato, 
Sympos,  197''. 

»  Iliad,  ii.  103;  ix.  99.  •  Iliad,  i.  238. 

'  Hes.  Works,  256.  •  Hea.  Works,  258.  262.  281. 

•  Hes.  Theog.  903.     Soph.  (Ed.  Colon.  247.     Sch.  262.     Creux.  Sym.  iii.  122. 
'<*  Soph.  (Ed.  Colon.  1382.     ^schjl.  Septem.  629.    Cho<)ph.  888.     Burip.  tfed. 

762.     Pind.  01.  viii.  29. 
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founded  otBciftted  as  divine  chief  of  those  mortal  Hellenodi- 
casls  who  awarded  the  olive  wreath  to  the  competitors  whom 
success  had  approved  as  worthy  followers  of  the  hero  eons  of 
Zeus,  themselves  throughout  their  glorious  labours  having 
been  only  emulfitors  of  the  more  important  contest  of  their 
father  against  the  Titan  powers  of  unintelligent  misrule.  Zeus 
thus  presided  over  the  public  organization  and  private  life  of 
the  Greeks,  his  guardianship  extending  through  all  the  dettui 
of  human  relations,  'flie  state,  the  tribe,  the  ward,  the  family, 
had  each  its  tutelary  Zous  eponj-mus,  constituting  collectively 
the  public  and  private  I'enates  of  Athens.  Zeus  "  Boulffiiis," 
for  instance,  directed  the  Senate,  and  as  "Agorajus"  he  pre- 
sided over  the  transactions  of  tlic  Forum  and  Assembly,  as 
also  over  the  good  faith  and  persuasive  eloquence  which  sliould 
there  be  most  conspicuously  exhibited.  From  a  civil  ruler  he 
thus  became  fountiun  of  philosophy";  and  the  parent  of 
Socrates  was  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  Oracle  to 
dedicate  his  cliild  to  Zeus  "Agoreeus"  and  the  Muses,  inti- 
mating the  future  mission  of  the  sage  to  make  eloquence  the 
vehicle  of  wisdom.  The  God  of  the  earlier  philosophy  had 
been  too  vaguely,  or  as  it  seemed,  loo  closely  blended  with  the 
universe ;  he  had  been  an  element,  a  life,  or  a  power  of  motion, 
either  the  world  itself,  or  a  part  of  it  conception  ally  expanded 
into  the  whole.  Even  Auaxagoras  contemplated  a  physicnl 
arrangement  more  than  a  mortd  government;  speculation 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  outward  world  without  suflicienily 
examining  that  within,  and  the  idea  of  providence  still  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  a  poetical  being  whose  story  was  hut  a  snare 
for  impiety,  the  key  to  its  true  interpretation  having  been  lost. 
Bocrales  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  problem 
recommended  by  the  impressive  inscription  at  Delphi ;  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that  human  nature  has  a  de- 
finite aim  ;  that  true  wisdom  le  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
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reaching  it;  that  the  praotioe  of  wisdom  is  viitae,  tbe  end 
of  virtue  hnppiiiess.  He  found  tli&t  ignorance,  and  its  in- 
evitable consequence,  evil,  knd  its  source  in  inattention  to  that 
divine  faculty  within  the  mind  which  by  cultivation  should  be 
to  evi^ry  one  a  virtual  revelation  of  the  Deity  for  the  guidance 
of  life.  Zeus  now  became  autlior  and  bestower  of  theae  germs 
and  CEipabilities  of  wisdom ;  and  when  the  idea  of  a  moral 
Pro\idence  made  the  beneficence  of  material  nature  appear 
comparatively  insi^ificant,  tlie  latter  niipht  either  be  relin- 
quished to  rrometheua,  or  bo  conferred  as  a  humbler  gift 
through  the  medium  of  Inferior  divinities  called  cbildren  cf 
Zeus",  Zeus  himself  reserving  the  higher  prerogative  of  moral 
and  mental  illumination.  There  remained  for  PrometliMia 
only  the  alternative  of  permanent  exile  to  TartaniB,  or  of  bmg 
reunited  to  the  supremacy  from  which  he  ought  never  to  have 
boen  severed,  ^schylns  for  a  special  purpose  had  allowed 
the  two  characters  to  remain  temporarily  apart;  in  the  Prota- 
goras they  are  reunited  by  msdcing  the  higher  character  include 
the  humbler.  The  reunion  was  not  a  relenting  or  repenting  of 
the  Deity,  but  a  change  in  man's  conception  of  him.  God 
is  ever  the  same,  hut  man  is  exposed  to  a  variety  of  deceptive 
impressions.  To  tliis  impressibihty  were  addressed  llie  repre- 
sentations of  poel£,  who,  as  Aristotle  says",  "are  proverbially 
liars,  but  especially  in  this,  that  they  made  the  Divinity  envious 
and  jealous."  "  The  God  of  philosophy  might  indeed  be  mela- 
phoncally  jealous  or  exclusive,  as  presiding  alone  at  tJie  helm, 
directing  universal  being  by  tlie  imperceptible  inSuenco  of 
mind";  but  he  was  also  unquestionably  "the  good,"  and  tlte 
wisdom  of  which  he  was  author  was  not  tlie  pragmatical  know- 

"  Tb«  "unx't  "fi*,"  or  ikill  ill  arti,  the  propertjr  of  Adione  and  Heplueitui, 
Critiu,  302.     Ptwi:ig.  32!<'. 

»  Uelapb.  i.  2.  13. 

■*  "What  could  I  dol"  uya  A  gHmcinnaa ;  "OoA  vm  iht  cinn  of  the  bl*t  ■{» 
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ledge  or  cunning  of  antiquity  ",  but  that  liigher  kind  wliich  has 
goodness  for  its  object.  It  is  true  that  Plato  assumes  a  certain 
licence  in  the  use  of  the  term  Zeufl,  and  that  even  in  his  hands 
it  is  not  entirely  &ee  from  ambiguity ;  it  is  employed  in  illus- 
tration  of  physics  and  psychology,  and  the  steadfast  Deity  of 
one  theory  changes  into  the  alternate  and  fluctuating  power  of 
another.  Yet  on  the  wliole,  Plato's  Deity,  however  vague 
metaphysically,  is  morally  distinct :  from  the  God  of  dialectics 
ha  changes  into  the  Being  proportioned  to  human  sympatliies ; 
the  father  of  the  world  as  well  as  its  creator";  the  author  of 
good  only,  not  of  evil'*.  Plato  denounces  the  ancient  phrase 
about  the  "envy  "  of  the  gods.  "Envy,"  he  says,  "is  far 
removed  from  celestial  beings,  and  mnn,  if  willing,  and  braced 
for  liie  effort,  is  permitted  to  aspire  to  a  communion  with  the 
solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies  of  heaven." '"  God  is  the 
idea  or  essence  of  goodness ;  the  "  ^o  aToflov ; "  in  goodness  be 
created  the  world,  and  gave  to  it  the  greatest  perfection  of 
which  it  was  susceptible"' ;  he  made  it,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
image  of  himself.  Plato  completed  what  Pindar  had  begun  : 
he  thought  low  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  mischievous"', 
chiefly  because  they  destroy  the  best  means  of  improving  human 
nature,  llie  proper  model  for  whose  direction  is  the  divine 
exunplo^^  Pindar  had  begun  by  instilling  a  spirit  of  piety; 
Plato  by  holding  np  a  perfect  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  man- 
kind shows  how  that  disposition  may  be  most  usefully  applied. 
Ho  gives  a  resting-place  for  the  affections  as  well  as  a  stajidard 
for  the  reason ;  and  tbc  sublime  type  of  all  excellence  is  an 
object  not  only  of  veneration  but  love.  The  sages  of  old,  who 
had   spoken  philosophy  poetically,  had  already  intimated  in 

"  He..  Tteog.  iivii.  656.     IlLad,  liii.  365.  631.     Odyu.  lu.  18S.     The  ")•*.■ 
T>;^rx"  of  Fromelfaeiu,  or  Kftn  ■'  myni^i^Tw"     Comp.  Herod,  ii.  121.  172. 
"  TimBiu,  28".  37% 
'■  Phicdnu,  210'.     Ecp.  ii.  S8,  379. 
*  rhudnu,  247*. 

■'  Timttiu,  28".  30.     Mai.  Tjt.  11.  3.     Plutarch,  dc  Deo.  1102, 
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enigmas  that  God  is  the  aullior  of  good" ;  that  like  the  aon  iu 
heaven,  or  ^sculapius  on  earth,  he  ia  "  Healer, "  "  Saviour. " 
and  "Redeemer,"  the  destroyer  and  averter  of  evil";  that 
Zeus,  the  supreme,  is  ever  healing  the  miscliiefa  inflicted  by 
Here,  the  wanton  or  irrational  power  of  Nature".  The  fatal 
necklace  of  Eriphyle  had  been  the  gift  of  Harmonia,  and  Har- 
monia  herself  was  only  a  repetition  of  tlie  power"  whose  apple, 
indeed,  betokened  tlie  eternal  strife  inextricably  intertwined 
with  nattire,  but  who,  as  Urania,  the  heavenly  patroness  of 
the  Cestus,  comprised  in  herself  the  universal  harmonies  as  yel 
midistinguished  from  the  turbulent  or  "Pandemic"  element 
whioh  so  long  made  the  mystery  of  her  character'*.  Plato 
only  asserts  with  more  distinctness  the  dogma  of  antiquity 
when  he  recognises  Love  as  the  highest  and  most  beneficent  of 
gods,  who  gives  to  nature  the  invigorating  energy  restored 
by  the  art  of  medicine  to  the  body,  since  Love  is  emphatically 
the  physician  of  the  universe,  the  iEsculapius  to  whom  So- 
crates wished  to  sacrifice  in  tlie  hour  of  Ida  death".  The 
"Hanquef  of  Plato,  and  the  conversation  with  Enthydemus, 
were  far  from  being  the  first  announcements  of  this  momentous 
truth.  A  figurative  idea  adopted  from  familiar  imagery  gave 
that  endearing  aspect  to  the  divine  conne^^tion  with  the  universe 
which  had  commanded  the  earliest  assent  of  the  sentiments, 
until,  rising  in  refinement  with  the  progress  of  mental  ciddva- 
tion,  it  ultimately  established  itself  as  firmly  in  tlie  delilxTnte 
approbation  of  the  understanding  as  it  had  ever  responded  lo 
the  sympathies  of  the  heart.  Even  the  rude  Scytliinns  and 
Bithyuians  called  God  their  Father" ;  all  nations  traced  their 
ancestry  more  or  less  directly  to  Heaven.  The  Hyperborean 
Olen,  one  of  the  oldest  symbols  of  the  religious  antiquity  of 

■'  *KhyL  Sfplem.  4. 

"  "  SrH-nfiif."     Find.   01.    T.   39.     "  A><{nn>;m."      ^Khjl.  SapL   8.     "  Zm 
rmtvit  fmf/^nM /ttvHt  i!^ii'     Simnaid,  Frog,  \9,  Ouat 

■■•  iKtchyl.  Suppl.  535.  541,  Bothe,  "  Pmi.  ix.  16.  2. 

■■•  Mailer,  Klelne  Sthrift.  ii.  33.     Hstn,  Sympoi  1 

■-•  Comp.  Bratidii,  Hi.t.  Philoi.  ii.  31. 
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Greece,  made  Love  the  first-born  of  Nature" ;  he  was  followed 
in  this  respect  by  Heaiod,  by  Parmenides,  and  Enipedocles". 
Man  cannot  be  historically  traced  as  existing  without  the  idons 
which  seem  the  natural  product  of  bis  faculties,  and  the  a 
of  Ma  thoughts  are  as  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  chronologioiil 
date  as  the  records  of  creation.  The  period  of  a  "  beginning  " 
defies  calculation ;  and  who  will  venture  to  pronoimce  at  what 
time  God  was  first  worthily  and  truly  honoured,  or  when  man 
first  began  to  feel  aright  the  mute  eloquence  of  nature?  In 
the  obscure  physics  of  the  mystical  theologers  who  preceded 
Greek  philosophy",  Love  was  the  great  first  cause  and  parent 
of  the  universe".  "Zeus  when  entering  upon  the  work  of 
creation  changed  himself  into  the  form  of  Love ;  imd  he 
broaght  forward  Aphrodite,  the  principle  of  unity  and  universal 
harmony  to  display  her  light  to  all.  In  the  deptlis  of  his  mys- 
tenous  Being  he  contains  the  principle  of  love  within  liimaelf ; 
in  him  creative  wisdom  and  blessed  love  ore  united."" 


What  he  ndmired  &nd  IovmJ,  hii  vital  nnile 
Unfolded  inta  being," 

The  speculators  of  the  venerable  East,  who  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  etemni  Being  superior  to  all  affection  and 
change,  in  his  own  sufficiency  enjojing  a  plenitude  of  serene 
and  independent  bliss,  were  led  to  inquire  into  the  apparently 
inconsistent  fact  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Why,  they 
asked,  did  he  who  required  nothing  external  to  himself,  come 
ibrtb  out  of  his  uurevealed  and  perfect  existence,  and  become 
incorporated  in  the  vicissitudes  of  nature?     Tlie  solution  of 

"  Paul  ix.  -J,-.  '•  Plato,  Sjmp.  178. 

"  Plataich  in  Tiniw.  »3,  p.  1030, 

>*  Pberrcyd.  in  llax,  Tyr,  Din.  x.  i. 

I^-'-id,  Theog.  120.     Orphei  ArRon.  V.  4aa. 
Pnclui  iti  Tiiuu.'uiii,  lib.  3,  p.  \ib'. 
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tho  dilSoulty  was  Love".  The  grent  Being  beheld  the  heiwiy 
of  his  own  conceptioD  which  dwelt  with  him  alone  from  the 
heginninp ",  Mnin,  or  nature's  loveliness,  at  once  the  genn  of 
pnssion,  and  Uic  source  of  worlds.  Love  became  the  nniverul 
pnrent.  when  the  Deity,  beforo  remote  and  inscnitable,  becnme 
ideally  separated  into  the  loving  and  tlie  beloved".  In  his 
unreveoled  obscurity  he  was  called  in  the  neuter  Brahni,  uid 
while  his  unity  wns  unimpenchcd  he  was  too  distant  lo  be 
reached  by  the  limited  asptrations  of  the  human  heart;  bui 
in  hia  revelation  to  created  being  he  hei;ame  masculine  from 
neutfir,  Brahma, — oondesceuding,  iliai  is,  to  boar  the  type 
human  aiFeotion  towards  the  world  of  his  love. 
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mt^^ 


Tho  reconcilement  of  Prometheus  with  the  Supreme  Beiug 
WF18  the  deification  of  intelligence  as  well  us  of  goodness, 
Pliilosophy,  like  all  improvement,  implied  the  ucknowlodgmeiit 
of  a  "fall,"  of  deficiency  and  imperfection;  its  golden  oge, 
however,  was  no  longer  tlio  paradise  of  ignorance,  of  Pawns 
nnd  Satyrs,  but  an  ccra  of  inspired  sages,  far  higher  in  tlic 
intellectual  scale  than  their  descendants'.  Instead  of  the 
luxuries  coveted  by  poverty,  or  the  ideal  hemic  age  su)[«d  to 
the  fancy  of  rugged  warriors,  ilio  visionary  retrospect  was  filled 
with  beings  who,  through  love  of  the  Muse  and  of  song,  forgot 
to  cat,  and  dying,  were  transformed  into  grasshoppers*;  or  Uial 
race  of  Erechtlieidie,  tlie  sons  of  hcaveu,  who  fed  on  wisdw 


=■  Creuict,   8jmb.  i,   8911.     LsMcr,    Indian   Ant    i.   7! 
Tram.  Atiat.  Boejitjr,  18,  20. 

"  Cemp.  ProY,  viii.  22.  »  Mmiii.  i 

'  Pl«lo,  Fotitkoi,  272.  (270).     Criliw,  lOS.  112.    Ciwro,  Tiuc. 
iiH»,  Epi«t.  00,  p.  4ie.    ScKt.  Kuip.  tUUl.  i.  8,  p.  SIS*. 

'  Plato,  riwdiui,  2b'J. 
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noblest  lore', — were  not  only  arrayed  in  tlie  panoply  of  the 
Athenian  goddess,  but  endowed  witli  her  mental  supremacy*. 
That  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  are  mental  ones,  and  thiii 
Bcienoe  is  supreme  felicity,  beoamo  in  Athena  not  merely  the 
paradox  of  the  student,  but  in  some  sort  the  common  profesi 
of  the  people'.  But  there  were  circumstances  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  position  of  the  Greeks  which  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  attain  just  notions  of  science.  Inftuit 
science  could  have  do  sufficient  experience  of  its  barriers  and 
timits;  and  lliis  defect,  combined  with  the  tendency  to  despise 
the  useful  arts  as  illiberal,  made  it  impossible  adequately  to 
conceive  its  comprehensiveness",  Willi  the  latter  error  was  cou- 
neoted  another  almost  universal  in  antiquity, — the  disposition 
to  consider  "wisdom"  as  something  inborn  or  inspired,  or  at 
least,  as  more  especially  the  gift  of  heaven  than  lower  attain- 
moats.  In  this  teehng  Plato  expressly  makes  the  distineUon 
seemingly  hinted  in  ^schylus,  contrasting  the  higher  pre- 
rogatives of  science  with  those  Promethean  gifts  which  he  takes, 
after  Hesiod,  to  be  merely  fire  and  its  associated  arts;  just  as 
Bacon,  by  a  construction  equally  oibitrary,  attempts  to  elicit  from 
the  same  story  an  illustration  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  of 
his  own  times,  making  Prometheus  a  symbol  of  the  arrogance 
of  the  schoolmen,  in  contrast  witli  the  patient  dignity  of  true 
science.  Both  wriCera  invert  the  application  of  the  mythus. 
To  one,  Prometheus  is  author  of  the  "adminicula  humaute 
vit©"  which  tlie  other  derives  from  philosophy;  while  Plato 
ascribes  to  the  gods  those  oracular  responses  of  the  mind  to  ils 
own  inqniiies  which  Bacon,  with  some  show  of  justice,  consigns 
to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  tlieir  mythical  adversary.  Tlie 
difference  arose  from  opposite  conceptions  of  the  nature   of 

'  Burip.  Med.  834.  '  Timtem,  21". 

'  1  Cor,  L  aa.     Herod,  iv.  77. 

*  PbtD,  Bcp.  7,  p.  M2K  Arutullo,  in  oppoiitiun  lu  ilifl  "tui  bono"  r«lis^. 
euDiidcn  tJiat  phJlii*o))hj  lu  hiuhmt  iu  raiik  whicli  ii  must  duinlemiled.  "  Phi 
lonphy,"  Hiyi  SciiKH  {KpiiLt.  nt.  p.  403),  "  m 
ihw  fiih  pond,  where  Klliahu™  lindi  in  Icmpi 
ill  own  gluttony.'* 
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science;  and  the  value  of  the  respectiye  theories  may  be  inferred 
from  the  successful  progress  of  the  one,  and  the  abrupt  ter- 
mination of  the  other.  The  attempt  to  grasp  too  much  and  to 
advance  too  rapidly,  ended  where  it  began,  either  in  dogmatism 
or  doubt.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  in  every  case  the  practical 
depends  on  the  speculative^.  In  the  first  dogmatical  nature- 
philosophy  paradox  fought  against  paradox,  and  the  chasm 
between  the  doctrines  of  ''being"  and  ''becoming"  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  lonians  (afterwards  followed  up  more  ingeni- 
ously by  the  Atomists)  to  reconcile  the  antithesis.  When 
Anaxagoras  asserted  the  subordination  of  matter  to  mind  or 
thought,  the  latter  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  recognise  its 
prerogative,  and  to  claim  an  unlimited  power  of  penetrating 
the  secrets  surrounding  it  This  claim  was  for  the  first  time 
formally  made  by  the  Sophists.  But  their  aim  was  no  longer 
the  absolute  truth  which  philosophy  had  hitherto  sought  The 
contradictory  results  hitherto  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  same 
phenomena,  argued  either  imperfection  in  the  standard  or  an 
overrating  of  the  value  of  the  inferences.  The  sophists  satis- 
factorily confuted  the  old  dogmas  respecting  objective  existence 
on  their  own  ground.  Resolving  all  existence  into  the  perpetual 
flux  of  Heraclitus,  and  distinguishing  between  different  kinds 
of  existence  as  motions  counterfeiting,  through  variations  of 
rapidity,  the  seeming  contrasts  of  active  and  passive,  object 
or  percipient,  Protagoras  declared  the  percipient  being,  man, 
to  be  the  "measure  of  all  things,"  in  the  sense  of  mnkiug 
sensation  alone  the  test  of  existence  and  truth.  But  since 
sensation  was  involved  in  the  same  flux  as  its  objects,  consisting 
in  a  perpetual  motion  or  succession  of  impressions,  yet  then 
only  becoming  erroneous  when  parted  from  its  object  to  be 
stereotyped  as  thought, — or  when,  from  the  fiigitive  impressions 
of  the  past,  permanent  inferences  were  derived  as  to  the  present, 
he  concluded  tliat  contradictory  opinions  in  relation  to  the 

'  Fichte,  wlieu  a»keii  by  Aiad.  dc  SUel  to  explain  his  moral  system  apart  from 
hia  metaphybits,  replied,  "  it  is  impossible,  they  are  too  intimately  connected  with 
f.ich  other." 
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same  object  were  equally  true',  altliough  tlie  impressions  made 
on  the  waking,  the  well- organised,  and  healUiy  were  allowed  Ut 
be  sounder  and  better  than  tliose  of  the  sick  or  sleeping. 
Gorgias,  again,  employed  the  dialectical  forms  of  Zeno  in  direct 
refutation  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  arguing,  that  oven  iljier 
Me  possible,  it  could  not  be  apprehended  or  communicated  by  the 
faculdes,  since  it  must  essentially  differ  from  the  hearing,  sight, 
or  speech  which  receive  or  transfer  its  impressions;  and  Uial  if 
its  reality  were  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  being  con- 
ceivable, it  would  follow  that  all  tlie  monsters  of  mythology 
must  he  implicitly  believed.  This  negative  theory,  as  well  as 
the  positive  system  asserting  the  reahty  of  contradictoi7  sensa- 
tions, miglit  hiive  led  an  earnest  inquirer  to  clear  inferences 
respectiDg  tho  nature  and  limits  of  attainable  truth;  scepticism 
as  to  the  absolute  might  have  generated  a  more  minute  study  and 
juster  appreciation  of  the  uses  of  the  relative ',  at  the  some  time 
training  the  percipient  to  observe  more  attentively  and  correctly. 
But  the  benefit  which  might  have  accrued  from  the  subjective 
views  of  the  earlier  sophists  was  overlooked,  partly  through  tho 
previous  discouragement  of  natural  philosophy,  partly  from  a 
just  condemnation  of  the  tendencies  of  their  method.  Pro- 
tagoras adopted  that  part  of  the  tbeorj'  of  Heraclitus  which 
resolved  all  existence  into  "becoming;"  but  the  suggestion  of 
a  universal  reason  manifesting  itself  throughout  nature,  which 
might  have  become  a  sound  basis  of  science'"  led  the  sensation- 
alist only  to  a  hollow  acquiescence  in  the  finality  of  general 
belief".  Tho  Eleatie  had  addressed  one  doctrine  to  reason, 
another  to  opinion.  The  sophistical  system  was  a  pure  phi- 
losophy of  opinion;  it  was  no  longer  the  disinterested  and 
earnest  pursuit  of  truth,  but  a  worldly  utilitarian  accumulation 

*  1.  (.  me  tu  KnutioBi.     Ding.  Laert  ix.  Gl.     Seit.   Empir.  Adv.  tl.  p.  MS. 
P.  Hyp.  p.  U,  bk.  1,  ch.  Sd.     Pluto,  Tbtut.  152.  ItlT. 

irmtx'-'-     !^«it.  B.  Vnth.  p.  H8. 
'"  Zt\hr.  Philo^  i.  258. 
"  "  KriTHriit  rii  t^-iitiuii  Ti  M4in  (an  t^iu/tiin."      .^cit.  Knip,  Mith,  vii.  129. 
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of  empirical  resources  or  aocomplishments  of  diction,  policy,  or 
argument.  The  Sophists  tried  to  widen  the  superficial  extent 
of  knowledge  rather  than  to  secure  its  foundations,  and  the 
attempt  to  popularize  information  inyolved  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  lowering  its  dignity.  This  loose  intellectual  system 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  countenance  immorality.  Scepticism 
corrupted  morals  as  well  as  metaphysics ;  good  and  evil  w&e 
treated  as  matters  of  mere  conyentional  estimation  *',  that  is,  as 
having,  like  truth,  only  a  relative  existence;  and  the  virtues 
enumerated  as  appropriate  to  different  relations, — the  states- 
man, husband,  father,  or  master'',  became  expedients  of  policy 
instead  of  obligations  of  conscience.  Confusion  of  thought  led 
to  irregular  action,  and  to  the  want  of  fixed  theoretic  principles 
must  be  in  part  ascribed  the  laxity  and  wide-spread  social 
disorganization  described  by  Thucydides'^  the  disregard  of 
domestic  civil  and  religious  obligation,  the  prostitution  of  the 
name  of  virtue  to  successful  selfishness,  extending  even  to  the 
arbitrary  alteration  of  the  received  meaning  of  words  to  disguise 
the  open  infamy  of  prevailing  vices.  The  later  Sophists, 
Critias,  Polus,  and  Callicles,  carried  the  subtlety  of  their  prin- 
ciples to  an  Extreme  probably  as  unforeseen  as  shameless'*, 
wlien,  adopting  the  unscrupulous  licence  of  Greek  faction,  they 
openly  proclaim  happiness  to  consist  in  pleasure  and  success, 
might  to  be  right,  law  a  device  of  the  weak  to  limit  the  natural 
right  of  the  strong,  and  religion  a  political  trick  for  coercing 
the  ignorant'*.  These  consequences  were,  however,  inevitably 
involved  in  the  sophistical  system;  and  they  as  inevitably 
provoked  a  reaction.  The  reaction  was  twofold.  Some,  as 
Aristoplianes,  would  have  proscribed  pliilosophy  altogetlier  as 

'*  ''  iv  ^u9u  aXXa  m^'    Plat  Goig.  482.     De  Leg.  z.  889.     Theaet  167^ 
Xen.  Mem.  iv.  1.  14.  20. 

•^  Plat  Mcno.  71.     Protag.  323.     Ariatot  Polit  I  13. 

**  iii.  82.     A  laxity  obt^ervublc  also  in  the  scutiments  attributed  by  the  historian 
to  leading  statesmen  ;  i.  70;  v.  105. 
^    •*  Comp.  Gorgias,  p.  467.  '•  Sext  Emp.  M.  156.  318. 
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being  in  its  actual  8lal«  both  ueelcss  in  itself  ami  tending  to 
BobTert  the  old  morahty  and  fiiitli;  others  hoped  to  find  a 
remedy  in  that  wliich  inflicted  the  wound,  and  to  revive  religion 
and  morals  by  regenerating  philosophy.  At  a  time  when  men's 
conBeiences  were  fluctuating  and  irretentive,  like  the  sieves  or 
ieaky  casks  to  wliich  they  are  compared  in  the  Gorgins,  Socrates 
undertook  the  task  of  chaining  them  to  a  principle.  Ho 
augured  a  redemption  from  that  very  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  which  the  Hebrews  had  connected  with  the  Fall  In 
many  respects  he  made  the  same  assumptions  as  the  Sophists. 
Like  them  he  abandoned  tlie  old  inquiry  into  physical  existence, 
yet  he  did  not  despair  of  truth.  He  revived,  in  regard  to  etliios, 
the  old  philosophic  spirit.  He  boUcved  that  moral  certainty  os 
disUnct  from  mere  opinion  might  be  discovered  by  exploring 
the  depths  of  the  self-conscious  mind,  that  inward  sense  which 
he  conceived  to  be  divinely  implanted  in  ea«h  individual.  Every 
man.  he  thought,  contains  within  himself  the  germ  of  a  divine 
revelation,  an  oracle  of  irreaistible  autliority  beyond  and  above 
sensation  or  opinion,  untouched  by  the  scmples  of  the  Sophists. 
To  awoken  and  invigorate  this  internal  monitor  in  himself  imd 
others,— to  give  new  life  and  clearness  to  tliat  inward  experience, 
tlioBO  general  inferences  which  to  him -were  not  mere  con- 
ventional assumptions,  but  serious  behefs, — was  the  great  object 
of  his  labours.  To  teach  dogmatically,  to  infuse  his  own  ready- 
mikde  opinions  into  other  men's  minds,  was  as  foreign  to  liia 
jJtms  as  it  had  been  to  the  suggestive  teaeliing  oi'  the  "  wisdom  " 
of  remote  antiquity.  He  wished  to  make  every  individual  mind 
it  sown  interpreter  and  guide,  by  developing  out  of  tlie  chaos 
of  its  tlioughts  a  distinct  perceptiun  of  mond  truth.  Ho  thus 
resolved  all  sciences  and  virtues  into  one,  aptly  called  the  soul's 
sterhug  money  convertible  into  everything  most  valuable  to 
man",  and  that  was  wisdom  or  right  reason".  He  adopted 
the  maxim  of  I'rotagoras,  "Man  is  tlie  mcaaure  of  all  things,' 
bill  applied  it  diflVreutly.     The  Sophist  had  iufoired  &om  ii 

"  rbxdiiu,  69. 
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the  Bubjectivity  and  consequent  uncertainty  of  nil  knowledge: 
Socrates,  claiming  far  higher  authority  for  the  same  standard, 
discovered  within  the  mind,  considered  as  part  of  the  universal 
reason,  a  relative  certainty  in  those  universal  notions  which  he 
thought  a  sufficient  basis  for  science.  Instead  of  a  system  of 
dogmas,  he  created  a  dialectical  method,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  assist  the  intuitional  sense  in  eliminating  general  truths. 
Had  these  self- developed  certninlies  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  fiitility  of  tlie  postulate 
would  have  instantly  been  evident  to  himself.  But  the  wisdom 
he  pursued  was  human  wisdom";  the  grand  object  of  verifica- 
tion was  the  good.  "Socrates,"  it  was  eajd",  "brought  down 
philosophy  from  heaven,  and  placed  it  in  its  natural  office  of 
controlling  all  the  relations  of  human  life."  Wisdom  and 
virtue  he  considered  identical,  since  no  one  knowingly  prefers 
evil  to  good".  Our  actions  result  from  our  opinions  as  to 
what  is  best,  and  these  opinions,  when  tried  and  Hxed  by  con- 
secutive reasoning,  eu^  soienoe.  The  true  and  tlio  good  are 
therefore  but  different  aspects  of  one  tiling.  lu  the  attempt  to 
fill  up  the  notion  of  truth  and  virtue,  it  is  clear  that  whatever 
defect  attached  to  the  metaphysical  theory  would  reappear  in 
the  moral  system.  The  believing  Socrates  like  the  sceptical 
Sophist  was  obliged  to  reason  from  general  opinion*';  he  could 
do  no  more  in  regard  to  virtue ;  he  could  only  select  the  beat 
among  prevailing  opinions  respecting  right  and  wrong,  endea- 
vouring by  argument  to  show  their  bearing  on  the  aims  i 
interests  of  indi in  duals.  He  reoognised  no  absolute  goc 
the  only  appreciable  good  was  that  approved  as  condacingj 

'•  Ptiil.  Apul.  20*.  23*.  "■  CLc.  Tusc.  ii.  6.  4. 

"  Ariat  Elb.  Nic  ri.  13  and  38.  Eudem.  i.  E.  IS.  Magti.  Hot.  i.  1.  35;  li.  8. 
Even  cnnitraincd  nolinn  m&y  genenlly  be  reaolti'd  into  iftnomnce,  lince  humui  will 
ii  neier  without  nn  alMnutive.  Eth.  Nic.  til  S.  Burip.  fiiicclue.  ieS.  Hot.  Ep. 
i.  16,  78, 

riBlo,  Phiedr.  2fiO,  2i)7.     Huthjd.  805.     So  8ocrate>,  "lin  m  ftakirTa  ^wit^r 
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tlie  welfiire  of  the  human  subject,  an  Etxiora  which,  accordinf 
it  was  constmed,  might  warrant  either  the  ascetjoiaii  of  t 
Cynic  or  the  self-indulgence  of  Aristippus. 
good  were  the  merely  relative  and  subjective,  a  criterium  was 
wanted  to  adjudicol«  the  relation,  and  Socrates  discovered  none 
beyond  the  precarious  teat  of  opinion.  He  overlooked  the 
moral  importance  of  the  study  of  physics;  he  did  not  see  that 
man,  though  placed  in  some  respects  above  nature,  must,  for 
tlie  purposes  of  Ufe,  submit  to  receive  correction  and  instruction 
from  it.  The  cliain  of  science  and  moral  principle  wanted  a 
point  of  attachment.  It  consisted  of  notions  tested  by  counter 
notions,  of  traditional  ma.\Jras  verified  only  by  an  appeal  to  that 
internal  world  which  Socrates  seemed  to  have  discovered. 

Plato  carried  out  the  transcendental  tendencies  of  his  master. 
He  entered  upon  the  ideal  world  which  Socrates  saw  from  afar, 
proceeding  to  divide  it  into  provinces  and  to  make  it  tributary 
to  philosophy.  The  highest  aim  and  all-pervading  principle  of 
this  philosophic  world  was  the  "good,""  considered  as  objec- 
tively real,  and  requiring  no  criterium  for  its  discovery  except 
that  Promethean  power",  the  dialectical  efifort  of  pure  intel- 
lect. The  earhest  philosophy  had  been  an  unconscious  effort 
to  explain  the  external  world  tlirough  the  medium  of  inward 
ideas.  But  the  process  was  begun  long  before  the  maeliinery 
for  effecting  it  was  understood.  An  abstract  notion  of  matter, 
considered  either  as  fluent  or  permanent,  had  assumed  in  the 
systems  of  Ionia  and  Elea  the  sovereignty  and  entirety  of 
nature.  The  subjective  was  blended  with  the  ohjective,  the 
highest  mental  generalization  with  the  last  physical  indivi- 
duality, until  Anaxagoras  overturned  the  ancieut  divinity  of 
matter  hy  opposing  to  it  that  of  mind.  Mind  or  thought, 
when  distinguished  from  the  outward  principle,  considered 
either  as  a  materiiJ  element  or  a  more  ideal  and  imaginary  sub- 
stratum, iteelf  assumed  the  objective  reality  hitherto  the  attri- 
bute of  external  substance;  while  the  notion  of  matter  was 
reduced  to  that  of  the  purely  indeterminate,  an  absence  of  all 
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()na1ity  except  the  general  cnpacily  to  nsaume  it.  If  being  b« 
resolved  into  the  ideal,  matter  would  be  pore  nonentity;  if  the 
former  be  the  principle  of  good,  the  ktt^r  rcmiiins  the  source 
of  eril.  Plato's  matter  is  the  "  to  ^m  ov  ;""  yet  as  the  cause  of 
multiplicity  it  constitutos  in  conjunction  with  being  a  virtiia) 
dualism.  The  pheDomena)  world  of  relation,  multiplicity,  and 
contrariety  perceptible  by  sensation,  is  an  intermediate  scene  in 
whioh  one  is  but  partially  penetrated  and  overmastered  by  the 
other.  Tho  ideal  reality  is  apprehended  by  intellect ;  matter 
by  a  sort  of  bastard  intellect";  as  opposed,  to  tho  constant,  it 
is  tJio  varying ;  in  relation  to  essence,  space,  or  the  universal 
receptacle  of  form ;  in  relation  to  God  as  father  of  the  worid,  it 
is  ita  mother";  in  relation  to  God  the  creator,  the  inert  mass 
wliich  he  formed  or  fashionod,  All  oi^anized  being  conaists  of 
matter,  and  a  resemblance  impressed  on  it  to  an  idea ;  by  one 
it  has  its  place  in  tho  general  harmony  and  unity ;  by  the  other 
its  multiplicity,  accident,  evil.  The  ideal  philosophy  is  e>tT 
striving  to  escape  from  this  dualism  to  physical  and  moral 
unity.  With  Aristotle,  evil  and  accident  vanish  with  the  v».ti: 
in  proportion  as  the  universe  becomes  absorbed  in  the  ideal 
and  divine,  it  becomes  a  universal  roign  of  order,  design,  nn^ 
good.  Aristotle's  wmi  is.  however,  substantially  the  same  ra 
Plato's;  it  is  distinct  from  "non-being"  (ffTifito-i()  only  us 
containing  potentially  what  mind  is  actually.  Plato  conceived 
two  worlds  Bs  well  na  two  principles ;  Aristotle  endeavoured  to 
reunite  thought  with  the  world,  to  make  the  ciiof  immanent  in 
the  appearance ;  yet  the  reunion  was  imperfect,  a  portion  of  the 
mental  was  left  ouistanding  Uy  satisfy  the  feehngs  of  religion, 
tind  the  nniversal  tliought  manifested  in  tho  world  continued  in 
its  highest  sphere  to  circle  into  itself  above  and  beyond  it. 
But  the  principle  of  thought,  when  diffused  throughout  ll>« 
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(bn09  oi'  tlie  plionomeiial  world,  seemed  U>  linvc  become  ex- 
hiiusted,  and  to  lenve  n  residual  notion  of  the  Godhead  Uk) 
indefinite  and  remote  to  be  generally  appreciated.  Plato  endea- 
vours to  show  how  the  divine  principle  of  good  beuomes  realized 
in  nature ;  Aristotle's  systfim  ia  a  vast  nnaJogioal  induction  to 
prove  how  all  nature  tends  towards  a  final  good.  The  notion 
of  God  is  concurrent  with  tliftt  of  Soul.  I'lato 
soul  as  a  principle  of  movement",  makes  his  Deity  realize  the 
ideas  as  a  free  intelligent  force;  Aristotle,  for  whom  eoul'°  ia 
the  motionless  centre  from  which  motion  rodJat^is  and  to  wbi 
it  converges,  conceives  a  correspondingly  unmoved  God,  From 
this  difference  of  treatment  it  has  appeared"  as  if  Aristotle's 
Deity  were  destitute  of  the  moral  attributes  assigned  to  the 
Being  representtd  by  PlaU)  as  creating,  superintending,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  universal  joy  of  his  creatures".  But  tl)e  omission 
is  only  a  conaequence  of  the  more  strictly  metaphysical  ohatac- 
tcr  of  Aristotle's  system.  His  Deity  is  the  perfection  of  man's 
intellectual  activity  extended  to  the  universe,  an  attempt  to 
explain  philosophically  tlie  divine  "mind"  of  Anaxagoras.  lu 
this  very  extension  the  idea  becomes  unexpectedly  enlarged. 
In  the  Socratic  schools  intellectual  perfection  included  moral 
perfection ;  but  moral  action  supposes  a  separation  of  ngenl 
and  object",  whereas  in  the  Peripatetic  Deity  subject  and 
object  arc  united  as  that  universal  energy  whicii,  comprehend- 
ing" and  effectuating  all  forms,  is  at  the  same  time  the  eternal 
desire  of  good  accomphshing  itself.  The  two  presentments  of 
philosophy,  its  dry  metaphysical  statement,  and  its  more 
homely  garb  of  metaphorical  accommodation'^,  arc  more  dis- 


liicil  ui  "ii)m"  or  "cTilelechf."    Comp.  Ol' Anini 
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linctly  balanced  by  Plalo,  who,  iu  the  playful  use  of  myths 
and  Bimilitudea,  seems  repeatedly  to  pve  a  doulile  and  even 
inconsistent  aspect  to  the  same  ihing".  Trnces  of  similar 
ambiguity  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  nature  may, 
indeed,  be  found  in  Aristotle.  But  the  latter  adheres  more 
exclusively  to  n  metaphysical  system,  the  whole  of  which  must  lie 
taJien  into  account  in  order  to  judge  fairly  of  its  separate  parts, 
When,  for  instance,  the  Deity  of  Aristotle  is  made  to  be  an 
eternal  act  of  self- contemplation,  the  world  is  not  excluded 
from  his  cognizance,  for  he  contemplates  ii  within  himself. 
Apart  from  and  beyond  the  world,  yet  mysteriously  inler- 
mingling  with  it,  he  is  universal  as  well  as  individual,  liis 
agency  is  necessary  and  general,  yet  also  makes  the  real  and 
the  good  of  the  particular.  As  Thcmisiius  says,  be  is  the 
general  receptacle  of  the  tonTa,  which  he  apprehends  instan- 
taneously and  simultaneously,  his  thought  being  not  transfer- 
able and  successive  as  our  tliought,  but  motionless  and  nniver- 
sal.  Only  a  short  interval  had  elapsed  since  mind  or  thowghl 
had  been  separated  from  matter,  when  specnlatora  assigned  to 
it  the  objective  reality  which  matter  had  forfeited.  Hence  the 
principle  of  existence  and  of  cognition  came  to  be  viewed  as 
one ;  their  unity  was  also  made  inclusive  of  the  good,  not  tlie 
relative  good  of  Socrates,  but  the  absolute,  that  last  ohject  of 
science  revealing  itself  tJiroughout  the  world  and  containing 
the  solution  of  the  grand  teleological  problem,  the  intellectual 
sun  imparting  both  reality  to  forma  aud  insight  to  the  facul- 
ties'". Philosophy  had  from  the  first  endeavoured  to  form  w 
conception  of  Deity,  morollv  as  well  aa  metaphysically  harmo- 
nising with  cotemporary  convictions.  Plalo  summed  up  In  ihis 
respect  all  that  had  gone  before.  Giving  to  the  unibrraed  world 
the  animal  hfe  of  the  lonians,  he  added  the  Anaxagoreau  Id- 


le  Buprenie  Iden;  nod  again,  Cnalor  and  Eallier  of  the  world; 

e  of  maTpmenl,  or  tfae  niBnireitatian  of  the  idea  of  life:  llie  grni 
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telligence  overruling  the  wild  principle  of  necessity,  When  to 
intelligento  was  added  beneficunce,  and  the  drend  wnrdoura. 
Force  and  Strongtli,  were  made  subordinnte  to  mildness  and 
goodness,  it  seemed  as  if  a  iiirther  advance  were  impossible, 
and  tbat  the  Deity  could  not  be  more  than  "the  wise"  and 
"  the  good.""*  But  the  contemplation  of  the  good  implies  tliat 
of  its  opposite,  evil"".  Good  theoretically,  as  well  as  prac- 
tically, is  slowly  elaborated,  assnming  its  positive  character 
only  by  contrast.  The  moral  conception  of  Deity  accompanied 
this  development.  The  God  of  Nature  bad  been  a  vague 
unity  embracing  all  phenomenal  contrasts ;  and  the  older  tbeo- 
logy  threw  back  the  origin  of  all  things  to  such  an  indefinite 
principle  under  the  names  of  Chaos  or  Night'".  In  tlie  con- 
fusion of  theogony  with  cosmogony  the  notion  of  a  moral 
ruler  was  nearly  lost.  A  difi^erent  idea  was  developed  by  the 
poets,  who,  followed  in  this  respect  by  the  philosophers,  placed 
the  sceptre  of  universal  order  in  the  hands  of  a  being  whom 
they  dramatically  represented  as  conquering  his  predecessors, 
or  marrying  successively  all  the  ancient  mothers  of  nature. 
In  the  maturity  of  reason  God  became  again  "  the  good,"  not 
because  evil  was  unknown,  but  because  it  was  designedly  ex- 
cluded from  Iiis  attributes.  But  if  evil  be  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  how  would  it  fare  with  his  prerogative  of 
tmity  and  supremacy?  To  meet  tlus  dilemma  it  remained 
only  to  fall  back  on  something  more  or  less  akin  to  the  vagne- 
ness  of  antiquity;  to  make  a  virtual  confession  of  ignorance,  to 
deny  the  ultimate  reality  of  evil  lite  Plato  and  Aristotle",  or, 

"  "li.r.m.  Ui/MH",  etx  aiunw."     D«  Bep.  x.  617. 

*  Diog.  L.  iii.  78.    Theeeletiu,  ITS'. 

"  Ariitot.  Melaph.  liii.  i.  i. 

"  "ou  yof  icT,.  ,„L,r.n  Tf>  wf^if  .1^1.."  Arulot  Mettph.  11,  (12).  10. 10. 
"rt  ■■(«  ir»'  ot^i  r>  3b>o^i.  ■>■/•>."  lb.  liii.  4.  12.  Gomp.  Cnnii.  S.  L  IBS. 
Onignmat,  i.  172.  Biil,  uja  Flalo,  ii  neccBauy;  but  with  tbe  goda  Ibure  ii  no 
btQ;  therefore  we  ought  to  tnki  flight  to  ihc  company  of  the  godi  a*  xiod  bs  fas- 
nble,  the  mtam  at  Sight  being  the  maldng  uacuiiog  eSorti  to  became  like  them. 
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mth  Speusippua,  the  etenuty  of  its  andthelical  existence" ;  W 
Burmise  that  it  is  only  one  of  ihose  notions  which  ore  indeed 
proTiaiooally  indispensable  in  a  condiUun  of  finite  knowledge, 
but  of  which  ao  many  hftve  already  been  disoredited  by  (he 
advance  of  pbUoaopby ;  to  revert,  in  short,  to  the  originnl  con- 
ception of  the  Absolute,  or  of  a  single  Being,  in  whom  oU 
mysteriea  are  explained,  and  before  whom  ibe  disturbing  prin- 
ciple is  reduced  to  a  mere  turbid  spot  in  the  ocean  of  eternity, 
wliich  to  tha  eye  of  faith  may  be  said  no  longer  to  exist". 

But  all  grandeur  implies  vagueness,  the  "  absolute"  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  non-existent,  and  Speusippua  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  subvert  rehgion.  To  confound  good  and  evil  io 
the  Deity  was  to  withdraw  from  him  the  chief  mark  of  an 
exalted  nature.  It  seemed  as  if  henceforth  the  spirit  of  lofty 
ontological  speculation  bad  lost  its  interest.  The  mind  hud 
succcssivoly  deified  nature  and  its  own  conceptions  without  any 
practical  result  but  toilaome  occupation.  Philosophy  was 
another  name  for  uncertainty.  The  reality  it  sought  wiihoot 
or  within  seemed  ever  to  elude  its  grasp.  Matter  and  evil 
obtruded  themselves  too  constantly  and  convincingly  to  be 
confuted  or  cancelled  by  subtleties  of  logic.  In  vain  would 
Aristotle  merge  the  world  in  God  while  the  world  of  experience 
exhibited  contrariety,  imperfection,  and  mutability,  iiuttead  of 
the  immutabihty  of  its  source.  Baffled  in  its  higher  flights, 
the  intellect  sought  advantage  and  repose  in  aiming  at  truth  of 
a  lower  but  more  applicable  kind.  Aristotle  seemed  to  have 
left  no  field  unexplored  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  hia  suc- 

"  Spensippi  PhiloBophia,  Ha'aiuon,  Didol,  Parii,  1838,  p.  18,  *t  The  prin- 
ciple oC  good  being,  according  lo  Flnto  (Bcp.  ri.  GOSJ"),  "irisMu  rm  •■nit." 
Spenaippui  might  admit  the  good  to  be  tecoadaiy  or  dereloped,  vilhoul  denying 
perfection  to  the  intelligent  principle  orihe  univerw, 

lam  eat,  aed  amiuio  boni  moli  nomin  lucepit."     Angnilin.  de 
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cessors,  except  ttio  secretB  of  that  phenomenal  world  in  which 
he  conceived  the  divine  thought  to  be  manifested  and  realized ; 
and  Strato  preferred  to  study  the  moving  force  immanent  in 
nature,  rather  than  a  remote  metaphysical  cause  beyond  it. 
Pyrrho,  educated  in  a  school  of  sophistic  dialectics,  formally 
renoonced  scientific  absolutism,  and  hoped  to  find  in  philo- 
BOphic  indifference  the  tranquillity  which  Aristotle  had  para- 
doxically ascribed  to  the  highest  activity.  The  attention 
hitherto  bestowed  on  the  universal  now  became  concentrated 
on  the  individual.  Theophraatus  on  his  death-bed  pronounced 
the  just  condemnatory  sentence  of  ancient  speculation,  when 
he  said,  "  We  throw  away  the  pleasant  things  of  life  for  the 
eake  of  fame  laboriously  earned,  but  sterile  in  results;  be 
happy  then  by  ceasing  to  philosophize;  or  if  philosophize  you 
must,  devote  your  whole  being  to  the  task,  recollecting  at  the 
eame  time  that  the  honour  is  nearly  all  the  reward'*,  and  that 
death  overtakes  us  when  philosophically  we  begin  to  hve." 
Though  the  meaning  of  Theophrastus,  as  expressed  in  another 
saying — 

"  Vitam  regit  forlons  non  ■apieotia'" 

was  commonly  rejected,  the  memorable  words  above  quoted 
were  so  far  acted  on,  that  the  aim  of  philosophy  was  henceforth 
acknowledged  to  be  tlio  discovery  of  a  rule  of  action,  and  tlio 
benefiting  human  life.  The  realisation  of  this  end  was  made 
to  consist  mainly  in  the  exclusion  of  mental  disturbance. 
Withdrawn  from  the  agitating  passions  and  contradictory 
opinions  of  the  world,  the  wise  man  found  in  proud  self- 
reliance  an  independent  imperturbability  resembling  that  of 
the  ancient  sage  or  hero,  and  which  had  been  made  an 
attribute  of  the  gods.  The  two  extreme  forms  of  practical 
philosophy,  the  self-indulgent  and  the  ascetic,  that  of  endur- 
ance and  that  of  enjoyment,  had  already  existed  in  germ  with 
Socrates  and  his  immediate  successors;  at  oU  times,  indeed, 
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they  may  be  sftid  to  have  co-exieted,  and  ihe  spirit  of  effeminncy 
expressed  in  the  old  loninn  elegy  of  Mjmnennas  found  its 
cotemporary  contrast  in  Callinns  and  Tyrtfflug.  The  two  ten- 
dencies which  in  Socrates  had  been  held  in  equilibrium  by 
reason  and  by  each  other,  aftervards  diverged,  ^ving  rise  to 
distinct  schools,  tJiose  of  the  Cyrenuics  and  Cynics,  and  after- 
wards of  tlie  Epicureans  and  Stoics.  Tho  celebrated  oppo- 
sition of  the  latkT  was  one  of  names  more  tlian  tilings.  Both 
appealed  to  nature,  both  in  some  form  acknowledged  the  Soabty 
of  human  jndgment  in  regard  to  it ;  but  the  systems  of  both 
were  inconclusive,  because  unfurnished  with  an  adequate  method 
of  interrogating  nature,  and  of  ascertaining  her  laws  with  suffi- 
cient precision  to  found  on  them  in  particular  cases  a  deter- 
minate nile.  It  was  in  itself  comparatively  unimportant  whe- 
ther the  gumtnum  bonum  received  from  the  character  of  its 
object  the  name  of  happiness  and  true  pleasure,  or  that  of 
sound  wisdom  or  virtue  from  the  propriety  of  the  selection. 
The  result  in  both  cases  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  the  same. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  fix  on  a  reliable  "criterium"  to 
arbitrate  between  the  himian  subject  and  the  outward  circum- 
stance, now  that  "the  good"  was  no  longer  considered  as 
objective,  the  beacon  as  well  as  the  goal,  or  a  criterium  to 
itself.  The  criterium  of  Epicurus  was  mere  sensuous  im- 
pression ;  for  the  "  anticipation"  («fo\KiJ-i()  which  he  added  to 
the  former  was  only  a  repetition  of  it, — remembered  impressions 
reserved  in  a  verba  formula.  His  physics  were  httle  else  than 
the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus,  substituting  chance  for  Pro- 
vidence, and  thereby  admitting  the  inabiUty  of  the  philosopher 
to  discover  law  or  intelligence  in  nature.  Yet  though  denying 
the  interference  of  the  gods,  he  did  not  deny  dieir  existence. 
He  denounced  the  prevailing  religion  becanse  he  thought  it  a 
mere  superstitious  disquietude,  arising  from  fiJse  notions  of 
natural  causation.  Unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  replace 
fidso  notions  by  just  notions,  to  do  more  than  oppose  dog- 
matism by  doubt,  and  aftenv-ards  to  answer  donbl  by  dog- 
He   aimed   at   freedom ;   immunity  from   pain   and 
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anxiety,  from  bodily  and  mental  bondage,  especially  the  irra- 
tional bondage  of  superstition.  But  tbe  means  he  nsed  would 
have  made  freedom  impossible.  Tbe  theorist  of  cbance,  be 
opposed  still  more  the  theory  of  physical  necessity  than  tradi- 
tional rebgion".  He  admitted  no  divine  intelligence  in  which 
all  things  seemingly  fortuitous  have  their  definite  purpose  and 
appointment.  It  was  difficult  to  wring  liberty  of  clioico  out  of 
a  fortuitous  world".  Yet  as  accountably  as  the  enchainment 
of  the  world  was  deduced  out  of  independent  atoms,  out  of  tbe 
enchainments  of  the  world  was  extricated  the  independence  of 
human  will.  The  object  of  will  was  to  be  pleasure;  but 
pleasure,  as  understood  by  this  philosophy,  was  a  reversion  to 
B  state  resembling  tbe  impassibility  of  tbe  original  atom.  The 
Epicurean  good  was  the  tranquillity  of  Aristotle  divested  of 
action ;  a  life  of  isolation  and  neutrality  responding  to  no  call 
of  affection  or  patriotism ;  substituting  for  superstition  atheistic 
despondency,  idleness  and  insensibility  for  pleasure,  and  evad- 
ing the  troubles  of  life  by  a  sort  of  bving  death*'. 

Stoicism  completed  the  philosophic  reproduction  of  the 
heroic  model  by  uniting  calmness  with  energy.  It  engrafted 
tbe  Aristotelian  principle  of  tngyiia  upon  the  hylteozoism  of 
Heraclitus.  It  adopt<;d  the  Doric  Hercules  as  its  imaginary 
founder  and  model".  But  the  Stoics  strictly  confined  within 
the  sphere  of  matter  and  of  nature  the  active  principle  to  winch 
Aristotle  bad  assigned  an  ideal  existence  beyond  nature.  Phi- 
losophy in  stoicism  reverted  to  the  nature -religion  of  its  origin. 
Universal  nature,  self-directed  and  self-sufficing,  consists,  they 
said,  of  two  principles;  an  active  and  a  passive,  matter  and 
force.     Intelbgent  force,  residing  in  matter  and  inscparabia 

••  Biog.  Laert.  i.  134. 

"  "  Patii  uTolre  Tolnntai."     LncreU  2. 

"  Higeiiu,  a  coDvtrt  to  Bpicuieiim,  ii  raid  lo  Iiii*i'  praufacd  the  abOTe-mm- 
tioncd  doctrine  of  Thcognii  (p.  39S.  n.  2S\  with  no  much  efTect,  llmt  in  coniwiaence 
of  the  number  of  luicidea  among  hif  hporen  it  wai  fnund  neceflsoiy  to  silence  htm. 
Cic  Tuie.  2. 

•  Alleg.  Horn.  Qale,  463.     Pint.  d<  £i  Delpb.  6. 
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from  it,  caiiiee  on  within  it  an  eternal  Btmggle,  producing  ita 
change,  movement,  and  variety,  its  apparent  hannony  and 
ordor,  ite  constancy  of  individual  forms,  and  in  its  higher  de- 
velopmentB  constituting  mind,  right  reason,  God,  Mind, 
however,  with  the  StoicB  wits  not  the  immaterial  soul  of  Aris- 
tode;  the  cause  of  motion  they  conceived  to  be  itself  in 
motion,  and  therefore  as  eome  suhtle  body  infonning  and  inter- 
penetrating a  grosser  one,  Heraclitus  may  have  either  ori- 
ginated or  possibly  adopted  from  the  ancient  Magi  the  dj-namic 
principle  of  an  all -penetrating  fire'",  or  fiery  tether,  which  Aris- 
totle, and  perhaps  Anaxngoras,  conceived  as  a  fifth  element 
forming  tlie  material  of  tlie  stars  and  the  aubstratiun  of  the 
soul.  The  same  principle  varied  in  all,  yet  in  all  the  same, 
alternately  dilated  and  condensed,  kindled  and  extinguished, 
was  the  instrument  employed  to  produce  and  connect  the  uni- 
verse by  the  Stoics ;  the  material  principle  being,  however,  also 
a  moral  providence,  enchaining  the  world  in  sj-mpathy,  har- 
mony, and  beauty.  Existence,  life,  intelligent  life  or  will,  was 
but  the  same  power  exhibited  in  difi"erent  degrees  of  energy  or 
tension.  Sensation  as  well  as  action  was  in  voluntary  efibrt 
The  object  of  properly- directed  efibrt,  or  the  good,  was  not 
those  worldly  things  which  may  be  misused,  such  as  wealtb, 
health,  or  life,  but  a  life  passed  in  conformity  with  nature.  It 
was  not  pleasure,  for  pleasure  is  rather  an  appendage  to  the 
correct  application  of  the  faculties,  the  free  gift  of  heaven 
accompanying  and  approving  their  use,  as  the  hilarity  of  animals 
and  exuberance  of  vegetation  are  but  the  consequences  and 
inevitable  indications  of  their  thriving".  The  good  was  the 
order  emanating  from  universal  reason ;  virtue,  or  the  good  in 
man,  was  the  same  principle  c<inspiring  in  the  general  harmony 
by  a  symmetrical  exercise  of  all  his  functions.  The  maxim  was 
unimpeachable,  but  the  machinery  for  applying  it  was  wanting. 
To  live  agreeably  to  naturo  wc  must  hve  according  to  i 

"  Baviiimn,  Metaph.  D'Ariit.  iL  160. 

"  DLog,  L,  viL  88.     Conip.  Ariat  Eth.  Nic.  t  i. 
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reason;  that  ia,  the  goreming  principle  within  us  must  be  con- 
formed to  the  right  reasou  of  the  imivBrae".  But  to  know  that 
the  time  of  day  equals  the  sun's  distance  from  the  meridian,  avails 
little  unless  we  possess  the  means  of  measuring  tlio  distance. 
The  Stoics  had  no  such  npphcable  standard ;  their  criterium  was 
as  vague  as  the  old  theory  of  moderation  adopted  hy  Aristotle 
in  his  Ethics.  They  could  only  repeat  the  words  constancy, 
harmony,  proportion.  A  standard  was  wanted  to  direct  reason, 
and  reason  was  referred  for  an  answer  to  itself  Virtue  was 
defined  to  he  "the  art  of  hfe,""  but  the  art  was  empirical,  not 
Bcientific;  it  was  a  noblo  conception  remaining  unrealized. 
When  the  Stoic,  denying  a  moral  being  above  nature,  acknow- 
ledged within  nature  a  universal  law  which  he  was  unable  to 
comprehend,  such  a  law  would  practically  amount  only  to  on 
apology  for  the  belief  iu  fatalism.  If  he  aspired  to  reproduce 
in  man  that  ideal  of  mingled  activity  and  repose  which  Aristotle 
had  placed  above  the  heavens,  tho  result  would  he  the  mys- 
tical absorption  of  tlie  pantheistic  devotee,  ascetic  sternness,  or 

■■  Sm  the  Hynm  of  Gkanthei  to  Zeui.     Stnbai.  Eclog.  Fb;i.  Heer.  i.  p.  30. 
"  Thou  ban  ikill  to  hannoniie 
All  dltcorda,  ordec  from  diiorder  bring, 
Smoolh  the  rough  path,  till  all  defonnitiei 
Theii  proper  onture  loie  in  wisdooi'i  Kheme, 
Merged  in  tho  bland  diiponl  of  thy  loie. 
That  Bchiimc,  where,  cnriouBly  joined  in  one, 
Good  tempers  ill  to  form  a  higher  good, 
Bud  men  reject;  a  good  indeed  thef  teek — 
The  cheap  poueuion  of  tome  Utenl  toj, 
And  >pum  the  law  which  compnhendi  the  whole. 
Bat  thou,  dnrk  dweller  in  the  doads,  correct 
These  vagrant  wiihca,  cDonteiacI  their  teak*. 
Protect  oi  from  onr  own  inianitj. 
And  break  the  periloai  doikneM  of  the  soul ; 
That  BD  001  Willi  with  th;  just  viadom  blent, 
Concurrent  in  the  umtenal  Lbw, 
Honouring  and  honoured  in  our  Hrritnde, 
The  Vrean  of  crentian'a  march  may  aweli. 
The  march  of  Ltw  and  Harmonjr  dirioe. 
In  which  all  being  finda  iti  nobleit  and." 


k 
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arrogant  self-deification.  The  human  soul,  self-contemplated 
as  the  indwelling  Ood^  a  spark  or  emanation  of  the  universal 
reason  *\  might  dispense  with  an  external  criterium  as  well  as 
a  personal  Deity  ^'>  provided  human  pride  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  humour  the  illusidn.  But  virtue  is  neither  the 
despising  pleasure,  nor  the  blind  pursuit  of  it;  it  is  the  pursuing 
it  by  proper  means  and  feeling  it  on  proper  occasions.  It  may 
be  strange  to  hear  Socrates  prefer  wilful  ill-doing  to  ignorant 
error  ^'.  But  vice  is  always  the  companion  of  ignorance,  rarely 
of  knowledge,  never  of  wisdom.  Knowledge  must  precede 
virtue;  for  no  chance  act  can  be  a  moral  one.  We  must  know 
in  order  to  do;  unlimited  improvement  supposes  an  unlimited 
progress  in  knowledge.  It  is  not  enough  to  purpose^  or  even 
to  form  a  high  ideal  of  duty;  duty  extends  itself  over  all  the 
details  of  human  relations;  and  it  was  from  inability  to  trace 
those  relations  in  their  detail  that  the  Stoics,  making  up  for 
insufficient  knowledge  with  mere  firmness  of  resolve,  mistook 
necessity  for  law  and  apathy  for  wisdom. 


**  Diog.  L.  Tii.  119.    Marc.  Anton.  5,  cb.  19. 
*•  Comp.  Diog.  L.  vi.  11. 108 ;  vii.  82.  129. 
■•  ZeUer,  Gr.  Phil.  ii.  59,  60. 157. 
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the  literary  cliaraoter  of  this  book  arises 
fVom  its  display  of  the  writer's  mind, 

and  thu  narrntire  of  his  struggles 

In  addition  to  the  religious  and  meta- 
physical interest,  it  contains  some  more 
tangible  biographical  matter.  In  inci- 
dental pictures  of  the  writer's  career, 
and  glimpses  of  the  alienations  and 
social  persecutions  he  underwent  in 
conffequence  of  his  opinions."— ^Mcftifor 
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gious  controversy ;  no  work  so  energeti- 
cally clearing  the  sultJeot  of  all  its  am- 
biguities ana  sophistications;  no  work 
so  capable  of  making  a  path  for  the 
new  reformation  to  tread  securely  on. 
In  this  history  of  the  oonfllots  of  a 
deeply  religious  mind,  courageously 
seeking  the  truth,  and  conquering  fbr 
itself  bit  by  bit.  the  right  to  pronounce 
dogmatically  on   that  which  It  had 


heretofore  accepted  traditionalljr,  we 
see  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  history 
of  the  last  few  centuries.  Modem 
spiritualism  has  reason  to  be  deeply 
gratefbl  to  Mr.  Newman :  his  learning. 
Ills  piety,  his  courage,  his  candour,  and 
his  thorough  mastenr  of  his  subject, 
render  his  alliance  ooubly  predous  to 
the  cause."— 7^  Leader. 
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subject  to  fail  In  commanding  tlie  at- 
tention of  all  thinking  men ,  and  parti- 
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— Economist. 
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f:lous  mind  when  compelled  by  convlc- 
lon  to  deviate  fVom  the  orthodox 
views,  and  as  a  hi:jtory  of  the  condu> 
sions  arrive<l  at  by  an  intelli|(ent  and 
educated  mln4,  with  the  reasons  and 
steps  by  which  sudi  oonclusions  were 
gained,  this  work  is  most  interesting 
and  of  great  Importance."— Jfonun^ 
ddegrtiter. 
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"  To  ill  laim  of  ut  tbia  Toli 


111     ODM    ID  clennse,   peiMlr*ll<ia.    ui 
id   Hfs     knowladEe.  oliich  Otied  him  Lo  ■  mu 

■  ■   lof     vel  for  Ifie  tn  ■  ' 


giddi  In  itadjiDg  Ihepnnpilnolpluor     vd  Tor  the  tuk  hg  uudcnook Sneli 

BsUnuid  beuir  JncrekUn  irt ■workoiuihttobeiiitlwIJtmrra'cmT 


krllM  Id  WiDclulmiu'ii  miad  give  it  (t  I 

Tke  P«rp«c  «f  Eilsttnce, 

ropuliilT    RHulderHl.  in   relition  to   tbg   OBIOHf,  DEVBLOFKEHT, 
udUEsriNVof  thaUUUANKIND.    Crono  8Ta,c)oth,T(.  M. 


ilBgnUrlx  cbau^htni)  v 


lili  I  tha  lalhor  hai  dirpUyed  cn*t  powvr 
™-     of  rtBMUon,  mnoli  lenrning.  tH  tn 


icesiwldc  raoie  of  topics,  but  Hitti-     elcnaeoce  mnd  ele»tion 
rme.  In  Hip  p^rfinnuicie  of  tilii  tuk,  I  niftject  m»ller."— Cntfc. 
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njiitofthel 


daal  ehanotv— ttwM  ttmiu  of  cUtAil— 
irUsb  mtina  Ihmi  upoinM  or  obMP- 
ttOem.  l-ba  piaton*  of  u  EBfUih 
bona  iB  eUldbood,  roath,  and  cuIt 
manhood,  Ba  well  ai  the  tlioacfau  and 
ftallBg*  at  th*  aMd«nt  H  (Mwd,  an 
paialod  wtth  tMUnt  parradad  br  ■onr- 
rant  of  tboasbt  i  Ilia  lamaika  on  (he 
bambw  sf  Iha  thm  laanwl  prof^ 
ilowLiHn  aapodaUy  OD  tha  woriSibMM 
oRhe  abinA.uaB0t  mandadaauliaB. 
'  tkt  nittnttriiie  of  as  earaeit  con- 
tOBi  Iba  Ffstan  of  AdiUou  Fn>- 
-- '— . daad  la  CUtb,  toToTO,  and  to 
-^" —  "iBt  waatth-waraliip, 
of  the  o^acM  that 


ml*  tbooah  delfanea  do 
•i  tiKt^itot  of  tba  m 


dbplar  tba  atrae^sa  of  a  lAd  with 
Um  gMWUi  and  nniMla  of  ostaloB,  Id- 
dcuot  an  nboAmat*  W  Uia  InMIae- 
taal  MbIu  ttimt  taiias  tnta  tham ;  bat 
Iban  la  lo  panoilr  of  ineldenl  IT  tba 
woifc  b*  JndKcd  br  Ita  own  itandard." 


Tha  duiliis  aarratlva  li  floanti  (raphlD, 
■ndoolrtoo  liicblj  wroiwbt  In  pauttal 
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"  Tha  booh  baoonai  In  Iti  aoaLbUB- 
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Bocd  of  the  laiT  imggltt  and  Uapta- 
tlou  throo)^  oUeblhe  jontta  oTlUa 
ninetaahlh  caattii7  baa  to  fbica  Ita  wu 
lanOlglowiDattan XvaeUtbrla 

It  bli^ood*.    ^■■liHfaS 


ndwT  war 
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Obiiat  ARttoat  ftottar  pbUoaophlo 
luBdeUt]'.  morir  ehaaglna  the  oliaf 
of  old  ajitcma  tat  tba  OMflif  Dew.  ad- 
dteaahw  meo'a  InloUaeli  and  InoUg 
tbeU-  nSrita.  Agiihiat  TMtotaAolam. 
ttrlBc  to  make  Ben  aU  baUe(  aa  Sttai- 
tausara  nuka  fwA  all  Utb.  bj  daA- 

ilala  MIt  u  tbaliiUal  iMtD  wlidani 
ddibantdT  SiTlif  tbe  tia  to  Ood,  who 
baa  BBda  man  IB  Dta  own  lataae,  bodr, 
aonl.  and  ^rlt,  bjiaaklns  tbe  two  lial 
daanplt  Ibr  tba  laha  of  panperlnK  tha 

but Anlnat  theaa  araa&lw- 

hoodi.  we  ear,  £»*  tbe  book  baftra  m 
pnteal  i  ■fler  Itaows  taourwSal  Ihabka, 


■'Tba  IDMt  atriklni  qnaUtr  In  Hr. 
Frsidm  wrltiBfi  ii  hla  dcHrlptiTe  tlo. 
Odenee.    Hia  cnanotfra  aro  all  bvlna 

qMckoaaa  of  eye  1b  minlltat  eignallrln 
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Tke  8«il  I  her  8«mwt  anil  her  Asplrttieat. 

An  E0M7  towanls  the  Natural  Hiatoiy  of  the  Soul,  as  the  haala  ciThttAogj. 
Bf  Francis  William  Newman,  fonnerljr  Fellow  of  Ballial  CoUcse^ 
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*'The  spirit  tlirooffhout  lias  our 
warmest  sympatlif.  It  contains  more 
of  the  genuine  life  of  Christianitr,  than 
half  the  hooka  that  are  eoldlf  elabora- 
tetl  in  its  defence.  Tlie  charm  of  the 
Tolume  is  the  tone  of  faitliAilness  and 
sincerity  which  itbreatlies— tlic  eviden- 
ces which  it  aflfords  in  every  page,  of 
being  drawn  direct  fVom  tlie  fountains 
of  conriction." — Prftpectire  Reriew* 

**Ou  the  great  ability  of  the  author 

ReTerberations.    Part  !• 

Fcp.  8V0.  paper  coTer,  Is. 

Reirerbf rations.    Part  II. 

Fcp.  8vo  paper  cover.  2s. 

**  Tu  ihU  little  verse-pamplilct  of  some 
slxtr  or  seventy  pages,  we  think  we  see 
eriaences  of  a  true  poet ;  of  a  fresh  and 
natural  fount  of  genuine  song ;  and  of 
a   purpose  and  sympatliy   admirably 

suited  to  the  time's The  purohaser 

of  it  will  tlnd  himself  richer  in  poAtesf. 
ing  it  by  many  wise  and  charitable 
thoughts,  many  generous  emotions,  and 
much  calm  and  quiet,  yet  deep  reflec- 
tion." — Examiner. 

"Remarkable    for    earnestness    of 


weneednotoommcDt.  Th?  Ante  wilk 
which  he  puts  his  arguments,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Is  obvkNU  on  eroy 
page.'*— Zilkmry  GazHte. 

"  We  have  seldom  met  with  so  much 
pregnant  and  suggestire  matter  in  a 
small  conopasB,  as  In  this  remarkaWs 
volume.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  Ibtee 
of  thought  and  flre^neasof  ftennf.rare 
in  the  treatment  of  religions  nlvecti.* 
— Jnguinr, 


The  Artlsf  8  Married  Life  i  being  that  of  Albert  Biirer. 

For  (levunt  Disciples  of  the  Arts,  Prudent  Maidens,  as  well  as  for  Ihc 
Profit  and  Instruction  of  oil  Christendom,  given  to  the  light.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Leopold  Schefcr,  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Stodart.     1  vol. 


fcp.  8vu,  oriianicntul  binding,  68. 

*'  It  is  the  worthy  aim  of  the  novel- 
ist to  dhow  that  even  the  trials  of  genius  i 
are  part  of  ita  education— that  its  very  ! 

wounds  are  Airrow*  for  Its  harvest 

No  one,  iiuUHHi,  would  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  author  of  the'  Laien- 
brevier*  («.h*  At/t.  No.  437)  such  a  utem 
and  fon'ible  picture  of  old  times  and  ' 
triald  as  a  Moinliold  can  give-  ntill  less 
the  wir(*-drftwii  f<entimentalitiod  of  a 
Ifnhn-Ilahii :  hur  pure  thought!*— high  i 
moralH  —  teinlor  foelings  —  uii^ht   be 

looke<l  for The  merits  of  thiM  ntory 

con8i<it  In  its  fine  purpose,  and  its 
thoughtfhi.  and  for  the  moHt  part  Just, 
ex  poxition  of  man's  inner  life.  To  those 
who.  chietly  aprirecJating  such  ounlltics, 
can  dispense  with  the  stimulants  of 
incident  and  passion,  the  book  before  us 
will  not  be  unaccpptftble."— i<Me»ar»«i?i. 


thoaglit  and  strength  at  diction.*'- 
M»*ni»g  Herald. 

**  The  author  of  these  rhymed  liit»> 
chures  has  much  of  the  true'  pocile 
spirit.  He  is  always  in  ««niest.  He 
writes  from  tlie  tan  heart.  Tliere  It  a 
manliness, too,  in  all  his  nttcraacea  that 
especially  recommends  them  to  as  .... 
....  As  long  as  we  have  such  *  Bever* 
beraticns'  as  these  we  shall  never  grow 
weary  of  them."— WetMl^  Aims. 


"  The  work  reminds  us  of  the  happiest 

efforts  of  'Heck The  dcsigu 

is  to  show  how,  in  spite  of  every  obsta- 
cle, genius  will  manifest  itseli  to  the 
world,  and  give  shape  aud  substance  to 

its  beautifulOrpams  and  fiincios 

It  is  a  very  pure  and  delightful  compo- 
sition,  is  tastefhlly  produced  in  an  anti- 
que style,  and  retains  in  the  translation 
all  the  peculiarities  (witliout  which  the 
book  would  lose  half  its  merit)  of  Ger- 
man thought  and  idiom,'*— Britannia. 

"  tSimply  then  we  assure  our  readers 
that  we  have  been  much  pleased  with 
tills  wurk.  The  narrative  uortinn  is  well 
conceived,  and  completely  iliiutrates 
the  author's  moral;  while  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  many  pasvages  which  are 
full  of  beauty  anil  pathos.**— /n^rr^. 


John  Chapman^  142,  Slraml. 


Italy !  past  and  prescut. 


Or,  Generae  Views  of  iU  iliSroRir,  Religion,  Politics,  LiTERATUftk 
and  Art.    By  L.  Mariotti.     2  vols,  post  8fo,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 


"  This  is  a  vsefhl  book,  Infbrmed  with 
Uvelf  fe?liDg  MMt  soiind  Judfrment.  It 
oontaiBS  ao  exhibition  of  lUiliao  riews 
of  matters,  social  and  pcditieal,  by  an 
ItaHan  who  tuu  learned  to  sneak 
throagh  English  thoughts  as  well  as 
fingUsh  woras.  Particularly  yaluable 
are  the  sketches  of  recent  Italian 
hUAoiy;  for  the  prominent  clmraotors 
are  delineated  in  a  cordial  an<l  sympa- 
thetic spirit,  vet  free  fh>m  enthusiastic 
ideas,  and  with  unsparing  discrimina- 
tion  The  criticisms  on  *The  IHut* 

will  richly  repay  perusal ;  it  is.  how- 
ever, on  *  The  Present'  of  Italy  that 
the  main  interest  of  the  book  resides. 


This  Tdnmc  does  not  merely  possess  an 
interest  similar  to  that  of  contemporary 
worics :  it  suiiplies  a  fteslderatum,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  aid  the  Enriish 
reader  in  forming  a  Just  estimate  of  the 
sreat  events  now  in  progress  in  Italy. 
Not  the  least  wonderfm  part  cf  the 
book  is  the  entire  mastery  the  author 
has  acquired  of  our  language."— £;r- 
aminert  April. 

**  Our  author  has  an  earnest,  nay  en- 
thusiastic, love  and  admiration  of  his 
native  country;  with  the  ability  and 
eloquence  to  render  his  sul^ect  very 
interesting  and  attractive."'" Afonnii^ 
Advertuer. 


The  following  riotices  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  the  work  : — 


**  Tlic  work  is  admirable,  useful,  in- 
structive. I  am  delighted  to  find  an 
Italian  coming  forward  with  so  much 
noble  enthunasm,  to  vindicate  his 
country  and  obtain  for  it  its  proper 
intt-rest  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.     The 

English  is  wonderftil I  never  saw 

any  approach  to  such  a  style  in  a 
foreigner  before— as  (bll  of  beauty  in 
diction  as  in  tbought."'-Sir  E,  Bulwer 
LfUon^Bart. 

'*  I  recognise  the  rare  characteristics 
of  genius— a  large  conception  of  the 
tofMC,  a  picturesqae  diction  founded  on 
profound  thought,  and  that  passionate 
sensibility  which  becomes  the  sut^Ject— 
a  subject  beautUU  as  its  climate,  and 
inexhaustible  as  its  soU."— ^.  Ditraaliy 

EtO.f  M.P. 

*'  A  very  rapid  and  summary  retume 
of  the  fortunes  of  Italy  fh>m  the  fkll  of 
th«  Roman  Empire  to  the  present 
moment— A  work  of  industry  and 
labour,  written  with  a  good  purpose.— 
A  bird's*  eye  view  of  the  smijeot  that 
will  revive  the  recollections  of  the 
scholar,  and  seduce  the  tyro  into  a 
longer  conrse  of  reading.**— ilM^iunMR. 

"This  work  contains  more  inform- 
ation on  the  sntd^ct,  and  more  refor- 
enees  to  the  present  position  of  Italy, 
than  we  have  seen  in  any  recent  pro- 
ductfon."— F<»r0ij|<N  QuatUrl^  Beriew. 

**  In  reference  to  style,  the   work 


before  us  is  altogether  extraordinary, 
as  that  of  a  foreigner,  and  in  the  higher 
Quality  of  thought  we  may  commend 
the  author  for  his  acute,  and  often 
original,  criticism,  and  Ids  quick  per- 
ception of  the  grand  and  beantiftiT  in 
his  native  literature."— PrescoM  (m  tht 
North  American  Rnune.j 

"  The  work  before  us  consists  of  a 
oontinoous  parallel  of  the  political  and 
literary  history  of  Italy  IVom  the  earli- 
est poiod  of  the  miodle  ages  to  the 
present  time.  The  author  not  only 
penetrates  the  inner  relations  of  thoee 
dual  appearances  of  national  life,  but 
possesses  the  power  of  displaying  them 
to  the  reader  with  great  clearness  and 
effect.  We  remember  no  other  work  in 
which  the  civil  conditions  and  literary 
achievements  of  a  people  have  been 
blended  in  such  a  series  of  living  pic- 
tured, representing  succenlve  periods  of 
history.**— Algemetne  Zeiktmg. 

'*An  earnest  and  eloquent  work."— 
ExatMner. 

"A  work  ranking  distinctly  in  the 
class  of  belles  Icttres,  and  well  deserv- 
ing of  a  library  place  in  England."— 
LtUnNy  Gaxette. 

"  A  work  warmly  admired  by  excel- 
lent Judges."—  Taif»  Maftatine. 

"An  admirable  work  written  with 
great  power  and  beauty."— Pro/  I.tmg' 
feOow.  (PtU  imd  Poetrp  of  Europe.) 


The  triaciples  #f  Katare^  ker  MtIm  BevelattoM^  aid  a  ?#lre 

TO  MANKIND.    By  and  throagh  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the 
"  Poughkeepeie  Seer,"  and  '*  Clairvoyant."     2  vols,  large  8vo.  cloth, 

188. 

«*«  The  Work  coDsUts  of  800  pages,  including  a  history  of  its  produc- 
tkm,  with  a  Biognqduc«l  Sketoh,  and  Portrait  (engraved  on  Steel)  of  the 
Author. 


^'orit  fuilMed  iy 


p«t  llufaii  ant  mtlinuOy  s  ■DdSM 

bud  or  Ih*  poet  b  wa  oOw.-'-^Mi 
-  Ha  oaMAnaUt  nnriDte  w  «(  th* 
ROasllra  dqMh  e(  Wordnrotbi  and 
•OBwtlmi*  aflncH  ■  deUsiUe  fBDoT  and 
HdiDeMo[«p(U»tHOHhyorr«iui]'aa.~ 


K  of  ill  on  thcolor 


lofi^  dOMMU 

....   Utenuin  irf  the   B«M«in. 

The  writer  la  mnoltallj  oocapttenl  M 
- ,  mod  hu  KOUfaiiMiad  U  «ttt 
DO  iMUtj    ud    HHiridMabhr 


been  entbuafuUctUr  rewli 
ottauddeofCheAUuitlo.-— «■«-«—.     . 

Peter  Jwin,  m  tiward  Baiid. 

An  AuluUoRniiibir.   Poet  ato.  elMh. : 

"  The  Idem  of  the  Uagi^ihr  Ii   lo    I 

deplclamlr'  -— -' ""— 

of^inonni  ... 
oluMn'  iDitltatlDiu,  uid  the  readhii  of    lila 
bddki  fD  the  KngUui  t«ne,  mllalng    nnc 
for  ItMlf  the  nlAloiu  be&<en  p)iUow>-    tail 
pbj.  MdCDce.   and   rellgloii.    uid  the  I 

EidcaToan  after  tke  Chrlslln  Life.    (Rrst  Series.) 
RKdMreara  after  the  Ckrbtian  Life.    (S«»ad  S«-rles.) 

"  Hurtlly  do  wo  welcome  ■  twODd  of  the  orthodox  ta  kD  dcpwtnmili 
Toliillie  01  'Eodeatoun  allrr  the  .  tnlglit  receive  from  thus  hilellactBil 
GhrlaHu  UfC  becuiK  when  all  that  I  tUmuIns  moral  pollih,  and  In  aoiu 
mtta  not  oar  tute  U  omitted,  we  haie  '  moodi  reU^UiB  sdilcalieo.'— JV>iHn- 
«tin  left  mora  to  InMnct,  Inleml.  Im-    finmlit. 

noTBiUid  e)i*tt*i  """  '"    ' —  '  "■" ' ' " ~-' 

•:,. . .,riu,  

.Whalenr  any  be  lie     ohloli  tlieUterat .  .      . 

'  the  molt  I  r«ociTed   from   prleat  or  laTmAo  fbt 
world  In     many  a  rear. 

VidnnM  thU  hn«  In  them  both 


eOiflrcalttT    of   ethhsl 
■■-- -  '■ which  n 

Tke  Chrlstian'i  Key  ta  the  mUsopkj'  af  SarlalhM ; 

Being  ninli  and  Aidn  toward*  an  Analyilcal  Enquiry  iuta  the  Prindplca  of 
Booi^  rroRTen,  witli  a  View  lo  the  Blucldatiun  of  the  rreat  praetloal  no. 
lay.-lhe  loiproveoient  of  Uie  CondttlOB  of  the  WortUia 
--'-' —  ■^- tlMiMHi.    Foit  Sto,  paper  oaTV.  1*. 


Jokn  Ckapimut,  Hi,  Strand. 


k  Brief  BiH<llUa  cf  the  flMpcl  •t  St.  IMtliev. 

Bfthc  Ser.  K.  E.  B.  Haolellah.     Ilmo.  clotb.  priM  1>- 

Ibtiry  ftf  tke  lebrtw  Isnirch;,  tnm  the  AdBlsistntlaB  tf 

Sunoel  M  ins  Bubjloiush  Cii|itlvlt;.  By  Faurcn  Wiluak  NaviUB. 
IbmsrtrFcUowDfBamol  Collegf.  Oilbnl.  Ind  Author  of-TheSouli  her 
Sotrawi  and  Ajplntiaiu,  fto."   ato.  doUi.  lDi-£d. 

lalj  raMrrlili  lor  hl>  work."—  Ftiprc- 


■oeordlnK  to  tL.  ._ 
..  JrlMO,  Bnd  BDod  whm. 
psMlmtfoo  or  Hich  ■  w 


:Ii  In  bIbUoil  litcrmlnrc 


'  made  in  tb«  Encllab  Luiriuge  to 
meuu  of  nndiTnuidliu  tul  por- 
of  Hebnv  Hlitar;  to  whleb  It 


■o  epoch  In  blbUoil 

eanUOj,"—  Infuirtir. 


mentuj   ncorda    which  OODIliD   t 

The  Tevparalities  af  the  EKikblishcd  Church. 

An  they  in.  ud  u  the/  might  be.    Collecti^d  from  lulhgnl 
Bj  WiLUAM  Bee9i«>i,»u  OW  CliBiTliiniii,    Deiny  avo.  pi 

Shsks|w>rc's  Branatir  Art,  Mi  his  rrlatloB  1*  Ciddfr«B  mi 

tbf  UuDikD  of  Dr.  Hermahh  Uuuci.  svo.  Ti 


DrmramA  HBcrilH^  to  flbAJupeare  of 

doabtfol  AathorllT. 
CaJdcTDii  ud  Goethe  in  their  relb 

tlon  to  ShakqK>re. 


OatllneofCoBtenU. 
I.  Sketch  of  the  Hlatai7  of  the  Kng-  i  iv.  CrlUdlm  of  Shi 
llili  Dnnw  belbre  SbalopEiin. 
-B.  Orenie  mud  Hirlowe. 
II.  Sh>ju|wiire'i  Ufv  aud  Tiin«. 
ui.  SluUupeuVi  Druniillc  Style,  and 
PoeBo  View  of  the  World  ud 

"Wa  itrODgly  iKommend  the  bcwk 
to  (Ihi  DOtlCfl  m  vnry  lover  of  8ha]u- 


well  oatcBlated  t> 
II  u  Id  I 

nihor  I 
hUJl  wi 
eiitlcUoi  of  tbe  gnat  p 

"  We  weioome  it  u  an  addltiim 
book!  on  the  oationa]  dramatii 
battitlve,  oomprehenaSre.  and  [^ 


'"'■niB  work' of  oKSta 

held,  aver  elnc*  Ita  pn ^ 

loomd  idaoe  npon  our  ilMlirM.  We 
dJet  It  H  balDK,  wfaen  taken  all  In 
one  of  tlu  IDDM  valnatde  oonliiba. 

u   OTCT  made  to  the   orltidia   of 

Shakqieia*.  Tb*  theomleal  ^Hcta 
■pa  wUtli  It  rata,  VdW  altaaatho' 
Motmt*  or  •ongMalT  axhaMln,  ta. 


olfUloflielni 


pracUcal,   and    ili 

-_ . 1    an    rtnn    with 

eiinal  oeUsuiy  of  feeUng  and  UveUoeu 

otUuaf Hen  there  an  tnuwl. 

raoceialTely,  Shakipeaiv'i  laogu^ 
hia  mode  of  rapreMntIng  ehiraeten, 
and   bli  dramaUo   InTCDtkn.'— rdTi 


"  A  ftood  tranaliUfa  of  Dr.  rirlel' 

workonflhakBpeaieca .—.—>-—- 

welDoroe  tolbeEngllt.. 
In  fut.a  rlndlcsHon  of  < 
from  a  eharfEe  which  hi 
bTDUfht  asalnit  him  by  criii 
■Idee  of  the  AlUntic  fir.  LH 
el^niB  fbr  him  the  rank  oi  u  e& 
Benlly  Chrlitian  ■&!&«.  —  Tin  pi 
•eat  work  la  the  laait  Gsrmui  or  au 
German  booka.  nd  eontaing  remtili- 
abl>  DOTalt*  In  He  riawi  of  tb*  nUeot 


■Dd  Ike  arrangeiBent  of  III  togjoi. 
plan  adoplcdliy  Dr.  DlrM  t^  eaatai 
plaUiw  ew*  pby  U  tba  light  tf 
aaHaH  Idas  la  aapadally  iliiaa  ilni  ( 
all  pnlaa. . . .  W>  nwenuuad  tlw  i5ki_ 
crlMHB  to  Uu  peioal  of  tbe  JvrtMoH 


irorki  puhlished  by 


The  Life  of  Jesus,  €riticallj  EiaMiseil, 


By  I)r.  David  Fri£drich  Stbauss.    3  v<^.  8va  £\  16s.  elotli. 


"The  extraordinary  merit  of  tliis 
book ....  btraubt'i  dialcctio  (lex terity, 
hi^  foreniiic  cooliicM,  the  even  polish  of 
tiia  swle,  prwcnt  him  to  uh  as  the  ac- 
ooinplished  pleacicr,  too  completely 
master  of  his  work  to  feel  the  tempta- 
tion to  unfair  advantage  or  anseemly 
temper.... Wo  can  toatity  that  the 
translator  iias  achieved  a  very  touffh 
work  Hith  remarkable  spirit  and  fideli- 
ty. Tlie  author,  though  indeed  a  good 
writer,  could  Iianlly  have  spukeu  better 
had  his  country  and  language  lieen 
English.  I'hc  work  lias  evidently  fal- 
len into  tlie  hands  of  one  who  lias  not 
only  effective  command  of  iMith  lan- 
gufl^s,  but  a  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  theological  criticinm.  and 
an  initiation  into  its  technical  phraseo- 
logy."—  jyettmituter  and  Foreign  Qimr- 
teriy  Heritor,  1H17. 

"  Whoever  reads  tliese  volumes  witli- 
out  any  rcfur(>nce  to  tlie  (icmian,  must 
I>e  pleased  with  tlic  easy,  perspicuous, 
idiomatic,  and  harmonious  force  of  the 
Knglish  style.  Hut  he  will  Ih;  still 
more  snti.'tfled  when,  on  turning  to  the 
original,  he  finds  thai  the  rendering 
(s  woni  for  word,  thought  for  thought, 
and  sentence  Ibr  sentence.  In  pre- 
paring so  beautiAil  a  rendering  as  the 
premMit,  the  difficulties  can  have  l>een 
neither  few  nor  small  in  the  way 
of  IHX'serA  ing,  in  variou.s  part.H  of  the 
work,  the  exactnes.s  of  the  translation, 
combined  with  that  uniform  hannony 
and  elearness  of  style,  which  impitrt 


to  the  volumes  before  na  the  ur 
and  spirit  of  en  oriidnal.  A  moOal 
and  lundlv  care  for  lila  reader's  ocm- 
▼eujence  lias  iodnoed  the  transistor 
often  to  supplv  the  renderioff  into  Eng- 
lish of  a  GreeiE  quotation,  wliere  there 
was  no  oorrespondinK  rendering  into 
German  in  the  onginaL  Indeed, 
Strauss  may  well  say.  as  he  does  In  the 
notice,  which  he  writoa  for  tids  Enc UiU 
edition,  that  as  far  aa  he  has  examncd 
it,  the  translation  is,  **  et  accurata  ct 
I  erspicua.'  "—Prutptctirt  Beriew. 

"  In  regard  to  learning,  acnteness,  and 
sagacious  ooiUuoture^,  the  work  resem- 
bles NIobuhr's  *  History  of  Rome.'  Tlie 
general  manner  of  treating  tlie  sal^cct 
and  arranging  the  cliapteta,  sectiunis 
and  parts  of  the  argument,  indicates 
cousunmiate  dialectical  skill ;  while  tlie 
style  is  clear,  the  exprewion  direct,  and 
the  author's  openness  in  referring  to  Ids 
sources  of  information,  and  italtag  Ms 
conclusions  in  all  their  simj^icity.  is 

candid  ami  exemplary It  not  only 

sun)^A*es  all  its  predecefMnt  of  its  kind 
in  learning,  acutenesri.  and  thorough  in- 
vent igatiou,  but  it  Is  mnrkied  by  a  aerione 
and  eaniest  sxArW  -ChruHanEraminer. 

"  I  found  in  M.  Strauss  a  yoong  man 
Adl  of  candour,  gentleness,  and  modesty 
-  one  possessed  of  a  soul  that  was  al- 
most mysterious,  and.  as  it  were,  sad- 
dened by  the  r«-]mtation  he  had  gained. 
lie  scarcely  seems  to  be  the  auUu>r  of 
tbe  work  undercousideratiou.**— </ctiit«>f, 
RtTtt^'  dcs  Monde*. 


The  Itaf es  of  ^aii ;  ami  (heir  Geo;;raphlf al  Distribalioii. 

liy  CHARi.F.a  I'lCKERiNG.  M.l).,  attached  to  the  Tnitc^l  .States  KxplOTing 
l-^xpcdition.    4to  cloth,  colore<l  plates.    Trice  jLA  .3s. 

this  iiuportant  work  only  150  copies  are  publishe<l  for  distribution  by 
United  States  Goveniment. 
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Of 
the 


"  This  is  one  of  the  Fcrie*  of  valunble  i 
■  scientific  works  in  which  have  been  em- 
i  bodied  the  most  valmble  rcs!dt«  of  the  i 
:  investiiration»»,  whieli  the  I'nited  iStates  i 
!  exploring  expedition  was  sent  forth  to 
'  prosecute     It  was  a  great  advantage  to 
I  su"!!  an  exiiedition,  that  it  should  con- 
'  tain  among  its  scie.itiflc  corps  u  nal  urnU 
ist  of  l)r.   Pickering's  enilnonee;   the 
fidelity  of  wliose  observations,  and  the 
Hsgaefty   of  whose  Judgments   should 
dispone  us  to  receive  his  Atntemenbt  with 
a  con^dence  that  must  be    withheld 


frxnw  those  of  less  competent  witnesses 

I'he  ]ilHtes  that  accompany  the 

work  are  beautifully  executed  pi>rtralts 
of  individuals,  considered  by  l>r.  Pick- 
ering as  characteristics  ot  the  Races 
he  enumerates— no  pains  or  expense 
have  been  spared  by  the  government : 
on  which  the  whole  '  getting  up'  of  this 
volume,  and  of  several  treatises  having 
the  same  origin,  reflects  the  higliotot 
credit."— /ynYi.A  &  Foreign  Mtdieo-Chi. 
rnrgica!  Eeriew,  January^  IS.'iO. 


Prose  Writers  of  German}. 

Fredkric  H.  ilEix:E.     Illustrated  with  Tottraits. 


8vo.  cloth,  extra 


liy  ] 

gilt.  Price  "iOs. 

CoNTKNTS:— Luther,  Jacob  Boohme,  Justus  Moser,  Kant,  I^tidng,  Mendel- 
saolm.  ilaniHnn,  Wieland,  Claudius,  Lavater,  Jacobi,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Fichte,  Kichter,  r:>chlepels,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Zachokke,  Kovalis.  Tieck, 
Schclliny.  Ilofl'uiunn,  (;hanii.«so,  &c.,  witli  sketches  of  their  lives  and  extracU 
from  tlieir  writings. 


!■ 


John  Chapman y  142,  Strand. 


The  DraHas  of  Iphisenia  \m  Ttaris^  and  Tai^aato  TasM^  #f 

GoETHB;  and  the  MAID  OF  ORLEANS*  of  Schiller.  Translated, 
(omittinff  some  passages,)  with  Introductory  Remarkis  by  Ahma  Swamwick. 
8vo.  dotn ;  6s. 

N  "  It  is  seldom  that  vre  meet  with  a 
translator  so  competent  as  the  lady 
who  has  here  rendered  these  selections 
fitm  the  two  great  poets  of  Germonv 
into  el^ant  and  vigorous  Englisn 
verse.  The '  Iphigenia'  of  Goethe  has 
been  already  well  done  by  Mr.  William 
Tavlor,  of  Nonaich  ;  but  Ins  version  is 
not,  by  many  degrees,  so  readable  as 
the  one  before  \tM.*—Atkenteum. 

"We  have  to  congratulate  the  trans- 
lator on  perfect  success  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult task.**— 2>u&/»N  UniverrityMagoKine 

"The  translator  has  gone  to  her 
beautital  task  in  the  right  spirit,  ad« 
hering  with  fidelity  to  the  wonls  of  the 
original,  and  evidentlypenetrating  the 
mind  of  the  poet,    riie  translations 

Channing's  Works^  Complete. 

RdiU^  by  Joseph  Barker.    In  6  vols.  12mo.  6s.  sewed,  Ss.  cloth. 

A  letrospeci  of  the  BeligloDs  Life  of  Eagland  \ 

Or,  the  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.  By  John  James  Tatx.er, 
B.A.    Tost  8V0, 10s.  6d.  cloth. 


are  very  beautiftil ;  and  while  they  will 
sene  to  make  the  mere  English  reader 
acquainted  with  two  of  the  most  per- 
fect works  ever  written,  the  Iphigenia 
and  the  Tasso,  they  will  form  usefhl 
assistants  to  those  who  are  commen- 
cing the  study  of  the  German  Ian- 
gVLikv."— Foreign  Quarterly  Beview. 

"This  English  version  presents  these 
poems  to  us  in  a  garb  not  unworthy  of 
the  conceptions  of  their  authors.**— 
Morning  Chroniekt. 

**  The  verse  is  smooth  and  harmo- 
nious, and  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
original  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  its 
great  fldelityand  accuracy.**— CArMMn 


"  This  work  is  written  in  a  chastely 
beautiful  style,  manifests  extensive 
reading  and  careAil  research  ;  is  ftill 
of  thought,  and  decidedly  original  in 
its  character.  It  is  marked  also  by 
the  modetiitv  which  usuallycharactcrises 
true  merit.*'— /wwVer. 

"  Mr.  Taylor  is  actuated  by  no  sec- 
tarian bias,  and  we  heartly  thank  him 
for  this  addition  to  our  religious  litera- 
ture.*'—If  Vf^nw^CT  Review. 

"  It  is  not  often  our  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  a  book  so  well  conceived, 
so  well  written,  and  so  instructive  as 
this  The  various  phases  of  the  national 
mind,  described  with  the  clearncMS  and 
force  of  Mr.  Tayler,  f\imish  inexhaust- 
able  material  fur  reflection.  Mr. Tayler 
regards  all  partiesintumfrom  aneqmta- 
blepdntof  view,  is  tolerant  towards  in- 
tolerance, and  admires  zeal  and  excuses 


fanaticism,  wherever  he  sees  honesty. 
Nay.  he  openly  asserts  that  the  religi(in 
of  mere  reason  is  not  the  religion  to 
pru<luce  a  practical  efibct  on  a  people ; 
and  tlierefore  regards  his  own  class 
only  as  one  element  in  a  beUerprineijvle 
dkwreh.    1'tie  dear  and  comprehensive 

f^rasp   n^ith   which   he   marslials   his 
acto.  is  even  loss  admirable  than  the 
impartiality,  nay.  more  than  that,  the 

Seneral  kindliness  with  which  he  re- 
ects  upon  them.**— fa-om/w^r. 
"The  wriur  of  this  volume  has 
all  the  calmness  belonging  to  one  who 
feels  himself  not  mixed  up  with  the 
struggle  he  describes.  There  is  about 
it  a  lone  of  great  moderation  and  can- 
dour :  and  we  cannot  but  feel  ooofldent 
that  we  have  here,  at  least,  the  product 
of  a  thoroughly  honest  mind.**— /.ow*« 
Edinbur^  Magatine 


The  Klements  of  liifHridDalisiii. 

By  William  Maccall.    Post  (hro.  78.  6d.  dot'i. 


**  It  is  a  book  worth V  of  perusal. 
Even  those  who  can  ftnci  no  sympathy 
with  Its  philoaophy,  will  derive  plea- 
sure and  improvement  fWmi  the  many 
exquisite  touches  of  feelinc,  and  the 
many  pictnrea  of  beauty  wnich  mark 
its  pages. 

**  The  expensive  philosophy,  the  pe* 
netrative  intellect,  and  the  general 
humanity  of  the  author  have  rendered 


The  EUmeiUs  of  ImUriduaUsm  a  book  of 
stronff  and  general  interest.**— CW/ie. 
**  We  have  been  singularly  interested 

by  this  book Here  is  a  speaker  and 

thinker  whom  we  may  securely  foA  to 
be  a  lorer  if  truths  exhibiting  In  hia 
work  a  Ibrm  and  temper  of  mind  very 
rare  and  peculiar  in  our  time.*'— f 
dketUr  Examiner. 


fTorti  {wUUhtd  bt/ 
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I  llMwrM  af  MMtn  pcrtd«tiis  to  KeltglM. 


Br  TacoooKR  Pabkkb.    Put  Vl 

GfuuTkl;  or 
mcDl  ud  lu 

Bt^T^fbcRslitionoftheBellgfoni 
Seallmf Dt  to  Ood  i  or.  ■  IMHumrw 
of  Impliation. 

■•"•■  ■     The  RelitioD  of  th«  Eell(rtiw» 


uoQenTH  W7  tvmarkibkhlndtWTiirh 
eitiDDl  tyrtr  M  IwIkM  or  br  dMicliFiI 
eztnoli,*-'S#r>iiur>&  ttnimi,  Odairr, 
IMT. 

■■Paritar  mltM  lUu  ■  HEbntw 
proDhtti  •nriehol  by  the  ripen  cnKim 
af£i  BOdMV  world...... Uli  loRlul 


Bod]|4.— TbsIUIMtoatif (heBcUgliiM  , 

Sautiniaitlti  the  Gnitcflof  Bocii^  I 

or.  idMonncof  tluBlbU.  , 

-  -^-  -TheRelathnoftlicIUigkiv  I 


le  Great«l  of  Htm. . 
r  >  VHteoanr  of  lif 


thallmid 

ilM  loiliiMiv,  attird  tomf 

Ibat  baltlMi  ugcr  U  b«  «  nfOmur 
or  mMl  thhifelng.  thu  ■  UUnker  tea 
tbtSmtormtHoa.  WhkUnTjDdgnNnt 
ttw  nad«r  nvinBOOi)"  ™  ")' phDo- 
KfAr  oTUw  Tonnu,  ha  wUI  eknclt,  we 
rcntunto  alRnn.  vltb  theoonnloeaDMt 
that  he  b«Tci  the  prmeaoe  oT  ■  tnJj 
gnkt  mlml  i  of  one  Trho  ■■  not  onlj  un- 
oppreniiai^MilBimMonof  kimlDit. 
but  aeemi  abwilute^  to  require  a  mai- 
•tve  weight  of  tnowuidge  to  realit  and 
rcnlate  theoatlrelbroeiirhlithiiusbC. 
■Dd  ovny  Uie  gracp  of  hli  ImiAiDBr- 
tloa.** — iTfffMHHIer  and  Forf^n  Quar- 
ttrh  AniiH,  IBtT. 

■^Tlme  !•  a  manerr  «hown  oier 
evar^  element  of  the  Great  Sabjfvt, 
and  the  aUnbt  treatnumt  or  It  rn  part* 
no  reader  can  help  attributing  to  the 
plan  of  the  nurl,  nther  tban  to  the 
UMU^nolty  of  the  ai^' 


Stodatica  at  Cad. 

IVw  Gwcrapbical  ai 
Oombaalfblef  emplo] 


whichidt  pait  tnienu  an  Irat  the  iire- 

narraw  nor' idiattrartl^^tliiiK  ta  a 
oonaislenaiP  aadboUnaai  aboallt  whkh 
will  (trike  Dpon  chordi  wtiich,  wbea 
thef  do  Tlbrate.  will  maka  the  ean 
■Mm  than  llatft.  W*  are  Urfag  la 
an  an  which  owl  Ln  broad  atio  u- 
hanstlTe  tbeocia;  which  reqiilrei  a 
■yilem  that  will  aeeoont  for  ererrililnf. 
and  Bulgns  to  evcrj  fact  a  plaer. 
and  that  no  (breed  one,   hi  Uif  cait 

"  II  it  Impotdblo  tot  aUT  one  lo  read 
the  wrltiaga  of  Theodore  Fatker  wltli- 
oDt  being  (tnnglj  imprtaaed  It  tbtm. 
Thej  aboood  in  paaagia  of  brad  Mb- 

Senca— eloinienee  aa  mntljMtt  fct 
c  tnUh  of  feeling  whteb  dliMH  li  M 
fbr  the  Kenliu  br  which  t(  la  liMiliil. 
TbejandliclngiiJihadbrphllansldM 
thaniiht  and  tewned  Inraatlgaticia.  M 
las  than  bj  the  KmlbllK]'  to  liuaalj 
and  KDodnesa  which  tlur  muUM.*— 


1  GmIckIchI  diitrnntion 


of  FoBil.  FneU  or  II 


in  hondiwl  analrieaoCiaiiioral  bt 


if  the  Iran  manufacl 


nwei  of  whiith  are  occnpli 
dt^la  or  all  the  Coal  del 


are  occnpln)  with  fliu 
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The  EdIacatfM  •f  the  reeliigs. 

By  Charles  Bray.    Stoond  Bdltkm.    Post  Ito.  «loth.  »•,  6d. 

Three  ExperiMeits  ef  LtTiigt— 

Within  the  Heant.    Up  to  the  Meaiu.    Beyend  the  Means.    Fcp.  9ro.  orns* 
meatal  oorer  and  gilt  edges,  is. 

The  Vecay  ef  TrtdlitfMal  hlth,  aid!  Re-estaUishMeat  tf  Faith 

UPON  PHILOSOPHY:  Two  Lectures  delirered  at  Finsbory  Chapel  South 
Place.    By  Henbt  Ierson,  A.M.    Poet  8vo.  paper  ooYer,  Price  Is. 

BY  THE  SAM£  AUTHOR. 

RatiMal  Paith. 

Three  Lectures  delirered  at  Finshnry  Chapel,  South  Place.    Post  8vo.  paper 
cover.    Price  Is. 

All  htradaetieii  te  the  Keligtea  ef  Ratare. 

Being  the  shore  Fire  Leotares  delirered  at  Finshnry  Chapel«  Sooth  Place. 
By  Hbmet  Ibbsoh,  M.A.    Post  8ro.  paper  oorer.    Price  Ss. 

■bterical  Sketches  ef  the  Old  raiaten. 

By  the  Author  of  the  *<  Log  Cabhi.*'   Ss.6d.  paper  cover   as.  doth. 

■yMMs  fer  the  ChristiaB  Choreh  and  HoMe. 

Edited  by  Jambs  Mabtuteau.    Sixth  Edition,  12mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  life  ef  the  Ker.  Joseph  llanca  White. 

Written  by  Himself.    With  Portions  of  his  Correspondence.    Mdited  by 

JOHM  HAMII.T0N  THOM.     8  TOlS.  pOStSTO.  jffl  48.  ClOth. 


**  This  is  a  book  which  rivets  the  at- 
tention, and  makes  the  heart  bleed.  It 
has,  indeed,  with  r^pard  to  himaeU^  in 
its  substance,  though  not  in  Its  arrange- 
ment, an  almost  dramatic  character ;  so 
clearly  and  strongly  is  the  living,  think- 
ing, setive  man  pr^ected  fh>m  the  fiice 
of  the  records  which  he  has  left. 

<*  His  spirit  was  a  battle-field,  upon 
which,  with,  fluctuating  fortune  and 
alnffular  Intensity,  the  powers  of  belief 
ana  scepticism  waged,  irom  first  to  last, 
their  unceasing  war;  and  within  the 
compass  of  his  enerienoe  are  presented 
to  cor  view  most  of  the  great  moral 
and  spiritual  problems  that  attach  to 
the  condition  d  our  race.  —Qmarter^ 


**  This  book  will  imprsve  his  (Blanco 


the  peculiar  oonstmctioii  of  his  ndnd. 
In  its  close  union  of  th6  moral  with  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  in  its  restiess 
desire  ft>r  troth,  whidi  may  remind  the 
reader  of  Dr.  Arnold.**— AroMAvsr. 

"  There  is  a  depth  and  force  In  this 
book  which  tells.  —CkHUkm  Bemem- 
braitctr. 

**  These  volumes  have  an  interest 
beyond  the  character  of  Blanco  White. 
And  beside  the  intrinsic  interest  of  his 
self-portraiture,  whose  character  is  indi- 
cated in  some  of  our  extracts,  the  corre- 
spondencejn  tiie  lettersof  Lord  HoUand, 
Sonthey,  Coleridge,  Channing,  Korton, 
Mill.  Professor  FOweU,  Dr.  Hawkins, 
and  other  names  of  celeMty.  has  con- 
siderable attractions  ;in  itself,  without 
any  relation  to  the  biognmhical  purpose 


White's)  reputation.    There  is  much  In  |  witltwhich  it  was  published.**— ^^pccAifltr. 

Lather  Befifed. 

Or,  a  Short  Account  of  Jobamss  Boagu^  the  Bold  Beftmar  of  tho  Qrthollo 
Church  in  Germany.    By  A.  AHDBEaEH.    8vo.  Is. 

The  Edacatiaa  af  Taste. 

A  Series  of  Lectures.    By  W11.LIAII  Maccall     I2ma  U.  6d. 
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SeraiMs  by  the  Late  Be?.  Heiry  Actei  ef  Kieter  f 

With  a  Memoir  cf  his  Ulb.  Edited  by  the  Ret.  W.  Jamks  amd  J.  Bbt- 
mBLL  Wrsford,  F.8.A,    Poet  Sva  eloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

Cfarhtfanify  t  the  Miferaiee  tf  the  Sonl^  and  ito  Life. 

By  William  tf  ouhtford,  3f .  A.    Fcp  Sto,  cloth ;  se. 

■artyria  t  a  Legenii. 

Wherein  are  contained  Homilies,  ConversatioIll^  and  Incidents  of  the  Reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Written  by  William  MouMTPOBD,  Clerk.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth;  6s. 

The  Sick  Chamber  \  a  nanual  for  Nurses. 

18mo.  Is.  clotli. 
**  A  small  bnt  sensible  and  useAil  I  and  precautions  whidi  the  chamber  of 


treatise,  which  miglit  be  fltUnglv  en-  <  an  invalid  requires,  but  wliich  even 
titled  the  Sicic  Room  Manual.  It  is  a  I  ouiclc- sighted  affection  does  not  always 
brief  outline  of  the   necessary  cares  |  divine." — AUoi. 

The  Complete  Works  of  the  ReT.  Orfllle  iewey^  9.9. 

8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LiTermore^s  Comneutary  ou  the  Pour  Gospels. 

8vo.  48. 6d.  cloth. 

Two  OratioMs  against  taking  away  Hunan  Life^  nnder  any 

Circumstances  \  and  in  explanation  and  defence  of  the  misrenreHented  doc> 
trine  of  Non-resistance.  Bv  Thomas  Cooper,  Author  of  **  Tlie  Purgatory 
of  Suicides."    Poet  8vo.  Is.  in  paper  cover. 

Mr.   Cooper  possesses   undeniable    it  is  in  tlie  liiglicst  degree  manly,  plain, 

and  vigorous.^' — iiomtng  Advertiser, 

•*  Tlito*c  two  orations  are  thorouffhiy 
imbued  with  the  i)eace  doctrines  which 
have  lately  been  making  rapid  progress 
in  many  unexpected  quarteni.  To  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  that  great 
movement,  we  would  recommend  this 
book,  on  account  of  the  fervid  elo- 
quence and  earnest  truthfViIness  which 
pervades  every  line  ol  it."— JfoncAeHIrr 
Examiner. 


abillUes  of  no  mean  order,  and  moral 
courage  beyond  many The  man- 
liness with  which  he  avows,  and  the 
boldness  and  seal  with  wliich  he  urges, 
the  doctrines  of  peace  and  love,  respect 
for  human  rights,  and  moral  power. 
in  these  lecture<»,  are  worthy  of  all 
hooour."— Mwiooii/brwiW. 

'*  Mr.  Cooper's  style  Is  intensely  clear 
and  forcible,  and  displays  great 
earnestness  and  fine  human  sympathy ; 


The  North  Ameriran  Review. 

Published  Quarterly.    Price  6s.    No.  147,  for  April,  I860,  Just  reoeived. 

The  Truth  Seeker  in  Literature^  Philosophy^  anil  Religion. 

Devoted  to  iVee  and  Catholic  enquiry,  and  to  tlie  Transcendental  und  Spirit- 
ual Philosophy  of  the  Age.    New  Series,  Published  Quarteriy,  Price  2s. 

The  Prospective  Review. 

A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Theology  and  Literature. 

Betpieet  Aspice,  Prospice.— 5f.  Bernard, 

**  The  Prospectivb  Review  is  devoted  to  a  free  Theoloot,  and  the  moral 
aspects  of  Literature.  Under  the  conviction  that  lingering  influences  tntn  ths 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  are  not  only  depriving  the  primitive  records  of  the 
Gospel  of  their  true  interpretation,  but  even  destroying  faith  in  Christianity  it- 
self, the  Work  is  conducted  in  the  confidence  that  only  a  living  mind  and  heart, 
not  in  bondage  to  any  letter,  can  receive  the  living  jtpint of  Revelation;  and  in  the 


irtM*tpmiliiied6f 


'•dit  or  dMtroT.  It  (Imi  bi  Intanirrt  uid  nwuml 
-  (f  Um  Dnmml  BMffka.  rmir  •dODUnB 


fcnenttHUrftliatltiri . . 

hlitoiieiil  niMvlatloD  cmi  dlMndit  or  dMtror.  It  dmi  bi  Intanirrt  i 
SpltilMlctirMluillT.lnlUBbmTMWtf  IhaDnlnmlBMska.  g 

tlw  HoUnuat  of  cUsridn  that  ■  Uw  WHtdM  iif  lliii  imailM  i .„— 

powwa,  Increuliw  iulglil,  UHl  oluwliu  Ttam,  an  nqnUta  En  kcap  lUjt  t 
nbituttal  tUttittOt  bcut.'— wltb  a  gr^dbl  amdalkiBaf  tba  Uboon 
lUtbrUpntl«e(aKnoraIIChtu<Aei,'-HMtaMnaH^bap«nof  a  trM  r*«<Baa 
iK>ttoi«Mlnth>tro(ndDri<w.lnttiithl>kaBdllraliifli^qilii(.  Bj  ttia 
'  Pnoaracnvi  HEVUtw.'  It  la  inlnuled  to  laf  no  claim  to  DlHomy,  bat  ri 
to  axprm  tha  Jiwr  and  Iha  atiiliAi  at  Frogrew ;  to  ncgiat  DoattniiaUT  tba 
rf  ttitm  Fatt  aad  Pwamt  aa  ■  tnut  fcr  I       "-  ' 

litalatuBu  CoBferTatlaiii.  of  whiiaT>r>eot, 
nmida.'— <rtnB<jtan  H>  AvvfiaiH. 

ITaXXILwupnbUalwdoDUiclitorHar,  lUO.    Priea 

Work*  for  Rerlew  to  tw  init  to  tha  PobUibi 


ed  to  laf  no  claim  to  DtMuiaiy.  DM  Ai^lr 
If  PiwrcH  I  to  ncgiat  ooatliinaUT  tba  Datf 
:  tx  the  Pntun  i  and  aneatr  to  olaawa  llw 
■Mot,  wUnb  makiaChiiiBa^  hat  a  UMaM 


Bj  AnwKw*  KoaroB,  Fndnaer  of  Saoad  Utaratua,  Harrud  DUraMUf. 

Huaiahuatta.  1  toU.  tro.    Ite.  oMli. 
*.•  Then  an  aboat  ttCjjjagm  d  new  mattn  in  the  flnt  toIobm,  and  tUi 
cditlOD  of  the  work   embodla  thioughoot  TUluDS  albttatloai  and  oottMUoni 
mada  by  the  aiUgr  at  tba  piiamil  time. 

KOTZCES  OF  THE  WORK. 

"  I'rafeaaar  Norton   hu  dcrotad   a  Itagad  la  the  moM  dlieandTa  and  br- 

wbote  volume  IkiU  of  Ingenloiunann-  reaching  InvettliBtloni.     Kearljr  llM 

IDE  and  HdM  leaniiiig,  to  ihow  that  the  irhole  of  tba  work,  a*  the   Omnaa 

itlo  aiKta  of  tha  aecond  oaotanr  ad-  Hoold  —j,  beloiia  to  tba  biftoty  of 

sd  Id  Mnanl  the  ■amaaaartd  booti  '  pan  teaam.'    Tna  ttlgtuiitr  ct  Ml. 

BarbeUi 

„_. nude  out „ , 

whlcli,  ai  tar  a*  It  |o«a,ti  one  of  the  lociaiu , 

moat  valiwble  oonnilatioiu  of  the  ex-  or  hli  ttitb  by  Mrataxau.    The  i 

mat  Omamavrft'rTit.ii-       ~  i-  ...-.  ... ..  i 

ttHbution  to  the 


with  the  ortiiodoz  Chilattana.    How-    Korton'*  Tlewt  L 

be  hli  eomplata  nc-    itilUiw  ohanaUtiMlea.    Ha  doaa  not 
.  _.  .  .h-u.. a„„  (i  neeawiiT.  ai  loo  man;  tbao- 


the  proof  of 


quence  1*.  that  hli  work  Is  < 


Ibe'gennlneueaiof  theSeilpttiR*.' 

Hl«  work  on  tha  i""' ' 

ScrlplDrea  la  of 


S1ie  and  and  3 
vipoa  the  p] 


IhattUtb' 
■y)i«mi  and  the  HieealatlTe  oplnloiu 
which  then  formed  the  belief  or  ennwed 
Ihe  attention  of  the  whole  cMliied 
world.  The  HiUeot  1>  one  of  Tait  eom- 
paaa  and  freat  Importance;  and  tor- 
Innatelf  It  baa  been  examined  with 
niBoh  Ibonnfrhneei.  eaatioo,  and  Inde- 
pendence. Tha  oonclaslona  uriied  at 
an  those  of  one  who  thinki  for  hlmwlf; 
—not  created  by  earlr  prepoiaeHlonii. 
nor  reitrtcted  within  (be  narrow  ilmiU 
oTopinionH  peculiar  to  any  Khool  or 
sect.  The  oriKiniUtr  and  ipxal  senae  of 
Mr-  Norton's  (general  remarks  Impren 
the  readerqnite  as  Btronjcly  ai  the  accu- 
racy of  hlg  Kholarship.  and  the  wide 
rangeofleaniingwltb  which  the  mhject 
la  miutraled.  llli  mind  In  neither 
cumbered  nor  confiised  by  the 
of  Iti  acixiKir' —  '.-'  ".-'.- 


ing  will  adMlt. 

"  At  an  alnioat  nniiralled  _ 

of  patlenM  and  Indutix.  of  ripe 

larihip,   thomgh    reanuvh,    endnint 

the  canw  MTtnitb.Uie  work  mi^  mO 


ently  cleai 


"  The  drn  Tolnme  of  this  work  wai 
pnhllihed  so  looa  aao  aa  tlu  rear  IWT. 
At  the  clww  of  It  the  author  aimomioa 
Mb  inlenUon  to  pniaue  the  antamoi^ 
by  Inqmiring  into  (he  crldenoa  to  ba 
[terjvcd  ttma  the  teattmony  of  the 
diflerent  heretical  Seats.  It  ta  to  (hi« 
partof  thesul))ecttliattfaeieoond  and 
third  TolDmca.  now  bcfive  ISi  are 
directed,— which  are  erldentli  the 
(hUt  of  much  Isboor,  reseanh.  and 
eilenilve  reading  ;  and  contain  a 
Farlctj  of  Tery  curiona  tnddenCaJ  mat- 
ter, h&hly  Interesting  to  the  student  of 
ecdesliitleal  history,  and  of  tlia  buman 
ndni.—tfVtpteliM  Xtritir. 


John  Chapman^  Ud,  Strand,  16 


€\}t   €^t\)Q\\t   ^rrtrs.* 


The  Publisher  of  '<  The  Catholic  Series"  inteads  it  to 
consist  of  Works  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  character, 
judiciously  selected,  embracing  various  departments  of  literature. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  realize 
the  idea  of  Catholicism — at  least  in  form — and  with  but  a 
partial  success;  an  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  restore 
the  word  Catholic  to  its  primitive  significance,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  this  Series,  and  to  realize  the  idea  of  Catholicism 
in  sPiiiiT. 

It  cannot  be  hoped  that  each  volume  of  the  Scries  will  be 
essentially  Catholic,  and  not  partial^  in  its  nature,  for 
nearly  all  men  are  partial; — ^the  mauy-sided  and  impartial, 
or  truly  Catholic  man,  has  ever  been  the  rare  exception 
to  his  race.  Catholicity  may  be  expected  in  the  Strietf 
not  in  every  volume  composing  it. 

An  endeavour  will  be  made  to  present  to  the  Public 
a  class  of  books  of  an  interesting  and  thoughtful  nature, 
and  the  authors  of  those  of  the  Series  which  may  be  of  a 
philosophical  character  will  probably  possess  little  in  com- 
mon, except  a  love  of  intellectual  freedom  and  a  faith  in 
human  progress;  they  will  be  united  rather  by  sympathy  of 
SPIRIT  than  by  agreement  in  speculation. 

*  For  Lift  of  Works  already  pablished  in  the  series,  see  pages  17  to  84. 


16  B^ork9  pMisked  6jf 


OHABAOTEBXZATZOK  OT  THE  OATHOLZO   SEBXES 
!  BY  THE  PRESS. 


"  The  various  works  oomposing  th«  "  Catholic  Series,"  slKmld  be  known  to 
all  lovcra  of  literature,  and  may  be  recommended  as  calculated  to  instruct  and 
elevate  by  the  proposition  of  noble  aims  and  the  incidcation  of  noble  tndh*, 
fiimiiihing  reflective  and  cultivated  minds  with  more  wholesome  food  than  the 
nauseous  trash  which  the  popular  tale-writers  of  the  day  set  before  their 
readers." — Morning  Ckronicie. 

"Too  much  encouragement  cannot  be  given  to  enterprising  pablications 
like  the  present.  They  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  popular  prqodioe  and 
popular  trash.  They  arc  addressed  to  the  higher  class  of  readers — those  who 
thmk  as  well  as  rcaiL  llicy  are  works  at  which  ordinary  pobliahers  shudder 
as  *  uiuuleablc,'  but  which  are  really  capable  uf  finding  a  very  large  public." 
'•^  Foreign  QuarUrfg, 

"  The  works  alreanly  published  embrace  a  great  variety  of  sniyeets,  and 
display  a  great  variety  of  talent.  They  are  not  exdnsively  nor  even  diiaflv 
rdigiJiu  ;  and  they  are  from  the  pens  of  German,  French,  American,  aa  weU 
as  Knglisli  authors.  AVithout  reference  to  the  opinion  which  they  rontun,  we 
may  asfdy  say  that  they  arc  generally  suck  as  all  men  of  free  and  philoao- 
phical  minds  would  do  well  to  know  and  ponder." — Nonconformist. 

"  This  series  desen'cs  attention,  both  for  what  it  has  already  given,  and  for 
what  it  promises." — Tait^s  Magazine. 

"  A  series  not  intended  to  represent  or  maintain  a  form  of  opinion,  bot  to 
bring  together  some  of  the  works  which  do  honour  to  our  common  nature, 
by  the  genius  they  display,  or  by  their  ennobling  tendency  and  lofty  aspiim- 
tions." —  Ifiquirer. 

*'  It  is  highly  creditable  to  >fr.  Cliapman  to  find  his  name  in  connexion 
with  so  much  well-dircTtcd  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  Gernmn  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  is  the  firft  publisher  who  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself 
the  worthy  object  of  introducing  the  English  reader  to  the  philosophic  mind 
of  Gennany,  iininflucnred  by  the  tnuli'snian's  distrust  of  the  marketable  natiuns 
of  the  article.  It  is  a  vcr}r-  praiseworthy  ambition ;  and  we  trust  the  public 
will  jllsti^f'  his  confidence.  Nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  than  the  at- 
tempt to  discourage,  and  indeed  punish,  such  unselGsh  enterprise,  by  attaching 
a  bad  reputation  for  orthodoxy  to  every  thing  connected  with  German  philo- 
sophy and  theology.  This  is  CApccially  imworihy  in  the  'student,'  or  the 
'  scholar,'  to  borrow  Fichte's  names,  who  shoidd  disdain  to  set  themselves  the 
task  of  eiciting,  by  their  friction,  a  popular  prejudice  and  clamour  on  nmtters 
on  which  the  populace  arc  no  competent  judges,  and  have,  indeed,  no  judgment 
of  their  own, — and  who  should  feel,  as  men  themselves  devoted  to  thought, 
that  what  makes  a  good  book  is  not  that  it  should  gain  its  reader's  acquiescence, 
but  that  it  should.iuultiply  his  mental  experience ;  that  it  shoidd  acquaint  him 
with  the  ideas  which  philosophers  and  scholars,  reared  by  a  training  dilTcreot 
from  their  own,  have  laboriously  rea<.>lied  and  devoutly  entertain :  that,  in  a 
word,  it  should  enlarge  his  materials  and  his  sympathies  as  a  man  and  a 
thinker." — Prospective  Review. 

**  A  scries  of  serious  and  manly  publications." — Economist, 


1 '_ 


John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 
I  
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Zit  CTalbolu  <Sertei&. 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 

Religions  Mystery  eonsiilered. 

P08t  8vo.  cloth.    Price  »«. 

(M  in  Clirist. 

Discourses  by  Horace  Bushkell.    In  1  toI.  post  Sto,  cloth,  R!«. 


COWTENTS. 


1. 


II. 


Prelimlnaiy  dissertation  on  the 
nature  of  language  as  related  to 
thought  and  spirit. 

A  discourse  on  the  divinity  of 
Clirist. 


**  Hr.  Bushnell's  dissertation  is  valu- 
able as  giving  us  a  perfect  theoretical 
Ibundat&n  for  those  practical  efforts  to 
secure  peace  and  extend  toleration 
which  are  now  making  in  the  world.**— 
JScottontt  *tt 

**  The  author  of  the  discourses  iK'foro 


III.  A  discourse  on  the  Atonement. 

IV.  A  discourse  on  Dogma  and  Spirit; 

or  the  true  reviving  of  Religion. 


us  is  original  in  that  sense  in  which  no 
faithAil  follower  of  Christ  ever  need 
fear  to  be  thought  so.  He  is  original  in 
having  gone  himself  to  Uic  fountain- 
head  of  truth,  in  spite  of  all  imposing 
creeds  and  customs.** — Inquirer. 


RepresentatiTe  len. 

SEVEN  LECTURES. 

5s. 

**  Mr.  Emerson's  book  is  for  us  rather 
strange  than  pleasing.  Like  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  he  strains  after  effect  by  quaint 
phraseology— the  novelty  will  gain  him 
admirers  and  readers.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  good  sterling  stuff  in  him ; 
—already  possessing  a  great  name  in 
his  own  country,  and  being  well  known 
to  the   reading  world  of  Europe,  his 

?ire8ent  work,  speiiking  of  men  and 
hings  with  whicn  we  are  familiar,  will 
extend  his  fame.  It  is  more  real  and 
material  than  his  former  volumes; 
more  pointedly  written,  more  terse  and 
pithy,  contains  many  new  views,  and 
IS  on  the  whole  both  a  good  and  a 
readable  book.^^—Eeonamut. 

"  There  are  many  sentences  that  glit- 
ter and  sparkle  like  crystals  in  the  sun- 


By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.    Post  Rvo.  cloth. 


light ;  and  many  thoughts,  which  seem 
invoked  by  a  stem  philosophy  from  the 
depths  of  the  heart?*— tVeeklu  Newt. 

"  There  is  more  practical  sense  and 
wisdom  to  be  found  in  it  (this  Book) 
than  in  any  of  the  Books  he  lias  given 

to  tlie  world,  since  his  first When 

Emerson  keeps  within  his  depth,  he 
scatters  about  him  a  great  ileal  of  true 
wisdom,  mingled  with  much  genuine 
poetry.  There  is  also  a  merit  in  him 
which  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to 
acknowle<Igc ;  he  has  made  others 
tliink ;  he  lias  directed  the  minds  of 
thousands  to  loftier  exercises  than  they 
had  known  before ;  he  has  stimulated 
the  reflective  faculties  of  multitudes, 
and  thus  led  to  inquiry,  and  inquiry 
certainly  will  conduct  to  truth."— Crilte. 


P^pnlar  Ckristlanitj  i  its  Transition  State  anil  prabable  Beve- 

lopment.  By  Frederick  Foxroif.  A.B.,  formerly  of  Pembroke  Colle|;e, 
Oxford,  and  perpetual  Curate  of  Stoke  Prior  and  Docklow,  Herefordshire. 
Post  8vOb  cloth,  6s. 


**Few  writers  are  bolder,  but  his  man- 
ner is  singularly  considerate  toward 
the  very  opinions  that  he  combats— 
his  language  singularly  calm  and  mea- 
sured. He  is  evidently  a  man  who  has 
his  purpose  sincerely  at  heart,  and  in- 
dulges in  no  writing  for  effect.    But 


I  what  most  distinguishes  liim  flrom 
many  with  whom  he  may  bo  com- 
j  pared  is,  the  pocdtiveness  of  his  doc- 
;  trine.  A  prototype  for  his  volume  may 
;  be  found  in  that  of  the  American, 
Theodore  Parker— the  'Discourse  of 
.  Religion.'    There  is  a  great  coincidence 
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in  the  train  of  ideas.  Parker  is  more 
copioiu  and  eloquent,  but  Foxton  is  far 
more  explicit,  definite,  and  compre- 
hen!4iblein  hid  n.avLmwfi:.'"— Spectator. 

"  He  has  a  penetration  into  the 
spiritual  desires  and  wants  of  the  age 
poBMible  only  to  one  who  partakes  of 
them,  and  he  has  uttere<i  the  mo8t  pro- 
phetic fact  of  our  reliidout*  condition, 
witli  a  force  of  conviction  which  itself 
gives  confidence,  that  the  fact  is  as  he 
sees  it.  His  book  api>car8  to  us  to  con- 
tain manyjudt  and  prof(  und  views  of 
the  reliffiout*  character  of  the  present 
age,  and  its  indications  of  progress.  He 
often  touches  a  deeu  and  fruitful  truth 
with  a  power  and  fulness  that  leave 


nothing  to  be  desired." — Pro§pectire  Rt- 
rietc,  Nov.  1*<49. 

''It  contains  many  passages  that 
show  a  wanu  appreciation  of  tne  moral 
beauty  of  Chnstiauity,— written  with 
considerable  power."— /n^irer. 

** with  earnestness  and  elo- 
quence."— Critic. 

'*  >Ve  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself,  wliich  is  most  ably  written, 
and  cvinceH  a  xpirit  at  once  eam^t, 
enlightened,  and  liberal;  in  a  small 
compass  he  prexcnts  a  most  lucid  expo- 
sition of  views,  many  of  them  original, 
auil  t!iui)i:>orto(i  by  nrgument.t  which 
cannot  luil  to  create  a  deep  sensation 
in  the  religions  world. »'—04*pn»r. 


Ieiii«ir  of  Johaiin  Gottlieb  Firhte. 

By  William  Smitu.    Second  edition,  enlarged.    Post  svo,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

" A  Life  of  Fichte,  full  of  '  able,  has  not  mingled  in  phll<»opIiical 

nobleness  and   instruction,  of   grand  ,  discussion  since  the  time  of  Luther., 
purpose,  tender feeling.and  brave  eflbrt!  ,   Fichte*s  opinions  may  be  tme 


the  compilation  of  which  is  exe- 
cuted uith  great  Judgment  and  fideli- 
ty." -Progpectire  Review. 

"  We  state  Fichte*s  character  as  it  is 
known  and  admitted  by  men  of  all 
parties  among  the  Germans,  when  we 
sav  ttiat  so  robust  an  intellect,  a  soul  so 
calm,  so  lofty,  massive,  and  immove- 


or  false ;  but  his  cliaracter  ai»  a  thinker 
can  be  sliglitly  valued  only  by  such  as 
know  it  ill ;  and  as  a  man,  approved  by 
action  and  sulfcrin^,  in  his  life  and  ux 
his  death,  he  ranks  with  a  class  of  men 
who  were  common  only  In  Ijettcr  ages 
than  Qun."— State  e>f  Uerma»  Litem- 
fure,  hit  Thomas  Cartyfe. 


The  Wb}  towards  the  Blesseil  Life ;  or.  The  Doctrine  of  Religion. 

Trnnslatod  by  William  F'Mitii.     Post  "rivo,  ck>th.    lis. 

William  Von  lIuBiboldt's  Letters  to  a  Female  Friend. 

A  Complete  Edition,  Translated  tVoiii  the  Secoml  German  Edition.  By 
(-'atiikrtne  31.  A.  CoupEii,  Author  of  "Visits  toBefchwood  Farm."  •*  Lucy's 
Half-Crown,**  &c.     In  '2  vols,  small  t<vo.  cK>th,  Ifts   6d. 


"  We  cordially  recommend  these 
volumes  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 

The  work  is  in  every  way  wortJiy 

of  the  character  and  ex[>erience  of  its 
distinguished  kutht)r.**— DaiVy  Sevn. 

"  These  admirable  letters  were,  we 
believe,  first  intro<iuc<;d  to  notice  in 
England  by  tlie  *  Athemeum;'  and  por- 
hapa  no  greater  boon  was  ever  cou- 
ferri'd  upon  tlie  English  rca-Ier  than  in 
the  publication  of  the  two  volumes 
which  contain  this  excellent  traiisla- 
tiun  of  William  liiniibuldt'd  |K>rtioii  of 
a  lengthened  corres|><mdeueo  with  his 
female  irWwd.. '^  —  IVvitminster  and  Fo- 
raifpi  fiuti/terlt/  /lerivw. 

••  The  Ix'uutiful  beries  of  W.  Von 
IluinboldtV  letten»,  now  for  the  first 
time  translated  and  jmblislicd  com- 
plete, [Mjssess  not  only  high  intrinsic 


interest,  but  an  int<»re8t  arising  from 
the  very  ^trikingcircumstances  in  which 

they   originated Wc    vnah     we 

had  space  to  verify  our  remarks.  Bnt 
we  shouM  not  know  wliere  to  begin,  or 
where  to  end ;  we  liare  therefore  no 
alternative  but  to  recommend  the  en> 
tire  book  to  careful  perusal,  and  to  pro- 
mi^  a  continuance  of  occasional  ex- 
tract' into  our  columns  iVom  the 
beauties  of  thought  and  feeling:  with 
which  it  nhouuaA."— Manchester  Exa- 
miner and  Timer. 

"  It  is  the  only  complete  collection  of 
these  remarkable  letters,  which  has  yet 
been  published  in  English,  and  the 
traiifrlatioii  is  singularly  perfect;  we 
have  seldom  read  such  a  rendering  of 
Gt^nuau  thoughts  into  tlie  English 
tongue."-  Critic. 


Join  Ckap^im,  Hi,  StraMil. 


Tfef  VMilbn  of  Maa. 

By  JanANN  Uottlieh  Ficiite.    TnniliHed  lYom  It 


I  liavc  takui  a  <)«!;>cr  ulnnce  lulu  ra-  I  cltr*  IIioiikIiI.     IF  It  tUMici  yoa  ta  eon- 
i<Klan  thin  cvlt  I  dJd  Mbn.    la  b«  |  Iwt  bbt opiiitarian, it  hu  doM*  good 

from  perfcri  liiMUccliu]  cliiiniiw  j— it     Mimii  M  *  eonnldMlloo   of   palnti 
^sDDca  l-u  but  ttial  lb*  cUftm#M  I  luv«      wtdsh  hmXf  billif-rto  iiMj(i|)Hl  yMVf  In- 

.. ;  poniilw  worll, 

'    Uatt'  IAi  (U  '  BDil  fiGVcrj  wayremu'kabm."— ^J'w- 
UE^lB   lo  ntl        "  It  ipiran  £a  m  IhB  bolileat  » 

iloobi.    knawl*d«^  luid  fiiltk.it  1>  of     ttic  Tn»  nndthBEternal."— Si-afuul- 
inten^  to  hU.    A  iHuk  of  (hid  (tuor  La 

The  ('hnrui'lrrislirit  uf  the  rmeit  4ge. 

i;     .PuiuNN  i.i.m.itn  kicnxE.    TmnilnledtWini  HiaGermm.by  Wllliain 

-■'    .V  Kn^lmni,"—  inon>  ™blln«il»  thsn'we'liiivecvfr  for- 

'• '' "   '''-II   ■'■laP'vr.  m^rly  tliuugJit.  but  it  ia  only  in  onltr 

■  \\\-  iii;i:f|>i  ilit»  leutiiiH  ■■  ■  trui'  th«lwe  nmjtliemoronobly  net. 

mill  iiiu't  ■ulialuliliiiU'lliii-iiliuii  of  Itli:  "At  ■  niRjoIla  inil   moot   utining 

litewDi  uu ;  ud  iH)  tilia  jnuund  ilnne  nitaiuiM  ftmn  th«  lipi  of  Die  KiMUM 

WFKJuiul.lbcslowaDtllfnourlKitrlict  'iemiin   pnipliet.  m   tnut  that   the 

luwiniiieDiUllan  ;  blllliiilMaiiiKtiMiy  book  wilJ  Hod  «  naponH  InnuMiy  an 

nucliiu  liawwaBiijr  nm  alaivo  tlu' i>(s  Knicli«1i  suul.  aiiil  uiilentir  lii'lu  to  n- 

IliU   wc    bslow   on    Ihctii  inir   iiiu^r  fL-m-nti;  KngUtii  Swietj^--ne  CrUH. 
'■"'pl"'li<;  liriii".-. 

TLe  Vuration  »t  tbe  ScLnliir. 

1ly.Ioitt><i>  <;iviTi.iF.n  Vicnrr..    Tninilii(«l  from  Ibe  U*nn«n,  liy  WIIIIhib 
Kinlili.    Tii.t  ivo.  «latli,  Si.  i  i«pcr  cdv.t,  I>.  M. 

rark4  prwntQil  to  iht  jHibllc 


Hr.SiulIli-arteBr.'iincinbiuTUMil.Md     oft'tieifiuuiiii  Uuw.'irrillin  fn'Flclile^ 

(Inroughir      Enellnh     tranblaliun."—  '  mrat  rarutat.  must  <iutnnun<lrii|i  IBtn- 

DetAfflmJemltfiXempaiirr.  our.  will  be  wdoonied  In  lu  UtigUth 

"  Ws  ara  triad  to  aee  IliL>  e«nell«nt     nre»  by  publi*  wrJMni.  and  Iw  bvndl. 

On  lh«  ^alure  oflhc  Srholar,  and  Hs  lulfcstiltm. 


Ijy  JoiiAicii  GoTTLtSB  Fir 
Smttb.    Svcoail  Edition.     I'< 


eiigllab  II 


uiiguagc 


■vi 


4»  admJrablr  Q1t«d  for  U. 


iwliion   lu  ■  proftHuid  and  orjgliiii]     le  grand  U  flit  poallian  taken 
ihlDkcr  ( ^  u  trrulitiblc  onMr  In  the     Itwlnrer.  and  k  Irrealellblr  tli 

M  n  Ihonnihly  tumesl  and  Jierotc  man'        -  ThJi  work  mnn  lOBTltab' 


iy  of  bii  ,-. 
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the  grand  flpiritoality  of  its  doctrines,     —if   yoa    be    tr«e    Scbolan— is 

snd  the  {rare  morality  it  teaches. Vocation  f    We  kiKnr  not  •  higker'i 

Shall  we  be  presuinptoous  if  we  recom-  rality  than  this,  or  more  noble  principles 
meud  these  views  to  our  professional  than  these :  thej  are  ftill  oftrath."— 
bretlin>n  ?  or  if  we  say  to  the  enlish-  i  BritiMh  and  Foreign  Mettte^'Ckirmrfieal 
toncfl,  the  thoujfhtAil,  the  serious,  This  '  Remew. 

The  P«piilar  W«rks  •f  Maim  iMA\W6  Fiehtf . 

Tost  8vo»  cloth,  i*2s.  per  volume. 

(V>ntcnts  of  Vol.  1. :— I.  Memoir  of  the  AurnoR,  bj  Wii.UA]f  Si 

:;.  The  Vocation  of  thk  (Iciiolau.    a.  The  Natvkb  of  the  Sgikilab. 

4.  J'lu:  Vocation  of  Han. 

Contents  of  Vol.  II. :— 1.  The  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age. 
2.  The  Wat  towards  the  Blessed  Life  ;  or,  the  Doctrike  of  Rft> 

I.IOION. 

Characteristics  of  Hen  of  Genius; 

A  Series  of  lUofrniphical,  Historical,  and  Critical  E^ssays,  selected  by  per- 
initwion,  chiefly  fh>in  the  North  American  Reriew,  wiw  Prefooe,  by  Joiin 
Chapman.    2  vols.  \mi  8vu.  cloth,  8s. 

CONTENTS. 
Gkeuory  VII.,  Ia>Yoi.A,  Pascal. 
Dante,  Pktuakcii,  Shellet.  Byron,  Goethe,  Wordsworth, 

BliLTON,  skHTPr,  The  (iEkman  Poets, 
Michael  Angelo,  Canova. 

3IACHIAVELLI,  LOUIS  IX..  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

Kiwa^tf  of  vtfry  high  order,  which     keepmcnvclosely  to  their  text  than  our 


from  their  iiovolty.  and  tlicir  intrinsic 
viiliiv,  Wf  are  cure  will  receive  from  the 
Britinii    )uiblic  a   reception    oonimcn- 

MiirHte  with  their  merit* Tlioy  are 

K(i.x:iys  wliich  would  do  honour  to  the 
liteniture  of  any  country.'*—  Wtttmin' 
iter  Ittrific. 

"  liw>a}>  of  great  power  and  interest. 

Ill  fn'e«lom  of  opiiiiuii,  and  occa- 

.-lonally  in  catluilioity  ol  judgment,  the 
writers  arc  sum'rior  to  our  own  [Hfri<Hli- 
eal  es.-ayij?t.s ;  iiut  we  tliJuk  there  Ik  li-hS 
brilliancy  ami  iK)int  in  them  :  though 
on  that  ver>'  account  tliere  is*,  perhaps, 
prreater  impartiality  and  jur*tice." — 
Ihmulos  JerrxtUVi  Magazine. 

"  Itich  as  we  are  in  this  delightftd 
dopai-tnient  of  Literature,  we  gladly 
accept  a notlier  contribution  to  critical 
biography The  American  writers 


own  reviewers,  and  are  leas  soUcitous  to 
construct  a  theory  of  their  own,  and 
thereby  run  the  risk  of  disooloiiring  the 
facts  of  history,  than  to  take  a  calm 
and  dirtpassionate  survey  of  events  and 
opinions." — Morning  Vknmieie. 

**  Essays  well  worthy  of  an  European 
Uter—Chrutian  Reformer. 

**  The  collection  before  us  is  able  and 
readable,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  its  subjects.  They  exhilrit  force,  just- 
ness of  renmrk,  an  acquaintance  with 
their  subject,  beyond  tnc  mere  book 
revicwetl ;  mucii  clear-headed  pains- 
taking in  the  paper  itself,  where  the 
treatment  requires  pains,  a  larger  and 
more  lil>eral  spirit  tliun  is  oflen  found 
in  'I'runsatlantic  literature,  and  some- 
times a  marked  and  forcible  style."— 
SpfTtalor. 


The  Life  of  Jeau  Paul  Fr.  Kicliter. 

Compiletl  from  various  sources.  Together  with  his  Antobioffraphy,  translated 
fniin  the  (icrinan.  Second  Edition.  llliit>tratcd  with  a  Portrait  engraved 
on  steel.     l'<.«<t  Kvo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

The  autobiography  of  Kichter,  which  ,  of  being,  wandering  through  infinitude. 


!! 


extends  only  to  his  twelrtli  ^'ear,  is  one 
of  tlie  ino"«t  interesting  ftudiea  of  a  true 
poet's  cIiildlMKxl  e\er  given  to  the 
World."     Lotrt:^»  J.'liufni/fsh  Mafraziiif. 

••Kichter  has  an  inlvlb'ct  vehement, 
rugged,  irresistible,  cru.>hMi|5  in  pieces 
(he  Iianh'st  problems ;  piercing  into  the 
luosit  hidden  combinuiions  of  tliing.^^. 
and  ^aasping  the  mo;  t  dii>tant:  an 
imagination  vague,  sombre,  splendi<l, 
or  appalling,  brooding  over  the  abysses 


and  summoning  before  us,  in  its  dim 
religious  light,  shapes  of  brilliancy, 
solemuity,  or  terror;  a  fancy  of  exu- 
benincc  literally  unexampled,  for  it 
I>ours  its  treasures  with  a  lavlshness 
which  knows  no  limit,  hanging,  like 
tile  sun,  a  jewel  on  every  grass- blade, 
and  sowing  the  earth  at  large  with 
orient  iwarls.  But  deeper  than  all 
these  lies  humour,  the  ruling  quality 
of  RicHTER— as  it  were  the  central  lire 


III 


apDrt  If  the  (Icnwnl    In    whkh    

BBture    lives   itnd    wurkH."— Thoiu* 

"  With  aash  m  writer  tt  li  no  common 
tremt  to  be  Intlnuteljr  uiquilioled.  Id 
tbe  proximity  qf  ^reit  and  virtnoori 
tuiBda  irc  imbibe  b  portion  of  liielr  on- 
tnfe-ftal,  u  muiMrlata  aur,  ■  bialth- 
ral  coDtuloa.  uv  brsced  with  tbc  ume 
■plrit  or  lUUi,  bope.  mod  pUiiint  en- 
dDnnoa  -are  Aimiibed  with  data  lor 
cUsaniiiE  op  nod  worUntf  out  the  iatri- 
lutE  publcin  at  lib.  mis  ire  iQspira], 
like  tti«ni,  with  tUe  proupcot  of  iDunor- 
UlitJ.  KoieaderafHDilblUtycuiriie 
IMni  tbc  tnnual  of  (h»c  Tolume*  witb- 
imt  liecoDiiiu  both  wi»r  mid  better."— 

AU4dl. 

"Apart  from  theiDtcrutof  thework, 
u  tlic  life  of  Jera  Fiml,  Uie  ruder 
teanu  HDielblug  of  Goiman  life  and 
tiarmui  thought,  uid  Is  iDlmdiiiDed  to 
Welamr  daring  Iti  tnoat  dMinguIibod 
puiod— when  Goethe.  Schitler,  Herder. 
end  WteLend.  Um  ffreet  Oxtid  stHn  of 
Uarauny,  In  cunJaiictlaB  wltli  Jean 
Peal,  were  there,  BDirouuded  by  bcan- 
uo.i__^.j_.j 'tfiemott 


S£i.. 

iu  ebaruur."- 


r.  CarljU-l 


'AT, 


•tft^nw-andl 


thapMdical  t'"*'!/  wli 
hia  own.    Let  us  hope 

pletfl  tliewoi^  bcnm 

read  to  tM«  aiumiT."— gj-Jiimr. 

"  Kichter  1*  exbluted  In  a  mod  unl- 
■blv  Ilfiht  In  this  blaRTapliv-iiiiliutrl- 
oBi,  tngal,  bouTolenC  irith  a  cMld-like 
ilmpUcIlr  of  chmelef,  and  a  lieari 
utnrdowtng  with  tbe  pureat  loie.  Hi* 
latten  to  iSa  wUb  an  ta«aatifti1  memo- 
rlala  ol  \rm  «fil»tian.  and  the  way  In 
wtaich  lie  perpotDally  apraka  of  hia  iliil- 
dren  shows  that  be  was  tlte  most  al- 
twhedaodlndalgentoftbtbcr*.    Wbo- 


'  Uovrapli; 

..-^—  _jfl  attention.     

the  reader  ai-e  Bxed  onthe  b«ni  witli  an 
Intensity  rarely  bestowed  OB  an  hbt- 
toricaJ  eharadt^r,  tt  is  inipeesjblo  to 
read  tbi*  blognphr  wiihoDt  a  Mmrlc- 
lion  of  Its  iDl^lr  and  tnillii  aDd 
though  Rltcliers  style  is  more  dlfflEnlt 


——a- -■reschid  US  pure  from  tin 

nlluclOHblDhlieliBigiveuIhal  Imprest 
of  geains  which  ibbJk*  (lieiD  cDiTont  li 
all  couitilea.'— CAriifiiu  Aifrnwr. 


The  nriital  Bi^torj'  of  an  lD<|uirliig  Spirit. 

A  Biogru|>hy  of  Cbiiries  F.lwoml.     By  U.  A.  BiiowKi 
clulh;  as.  papor  cover. 
"  This  work  is  an  attempt  to  pte- 

In  this  «antlita  its  pMuliu-  merit  and 

book  waa  arttiiHj  lerr  mneh  needed. 
We  have  nodunbt that  ttwilladd  luany 
a  doubter  to  a  eheerfhl  bllli  and  um- 
flnn  many  a  fbntale  mlud  in  tbc  Mth  it 
has  already  prulMml.  Ur.  Brownion 
addrcasea  the  pbiloeophlp  element-  and 
the  men  in  iriiom  this  ejement 


ng  and  uttaftctoiy  to  this  daas  of 

la  M  hr  as  b«  b>^  ntMaeded,  he 

mnt  beoonsldered  toliaie  done  a  meil- 
toiSous  work.  We  think  lit.  BrDwniwn 
eminently  qoallBed  tuf  Ibb  task,  and 


that  his  sDCMi*  is  eomptetr.  The  worii 
uill,  dDDbtless,  be  the  means  of  giTlnr 
oompo«ure  and  serenity  to  the  faith  (^ 


prognis,  wl&eb  Mr.  BrownsOD  ha*  In 
view  are,  thenndlcatlaa  oflhe  reoll^  of 

the  relliloDs  prlni^  tn  the  natura  oT 


of  logic;  the  linuidatlon  ormoraU  ua 
the  abaoluta  Idea  of  right  In  oppoAdan 
to  the  popalar  doctrine  df  eapedlctu^ . 
the  expodlioo  uf  ■  qilrltufti  pluloMph]' 


I 
■ 
I 

I 
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**  The  work  preflents  the  most  profound 
Ideas  in  a  simplo  and  attractive  form. 
The  diitcufMion  of  these  piindplem 
whieli  in  their  primitive  ab«Araeti<«  are 
M>  repalmve  to  moMt  mindt,  in  carried 
on,  through  the  me<liura  of  a  flight  fic- 
tion, witii  ooDfliderahle  dramatic  effect. 
We  l>eoome  intereMtetl  in  ttie  flnal 
opinions  of  tlie  suhjects  of  the  tale,  as 
we  do  in  tlie  catastropfie  uf  a  romance. 


A  sloBdor  thnad  oi  namUiva  is 
to  instain  tlie  most  wdshtr  aisaments 
on  the  phikisophT  of  reU^ian;  hot  the 
condoct  both  of  the  atory  and  of  the 
discusHion  is  managed  with  so  maeh 
skilU  that  they  serve  to  valieve  and  fof^ 
wani  each  other."— Dia/. 

«<  We  can  eordiaUy  reonwmfd  the 
volume,  after  a  voy  oarelU  pornsaL**— 


il 


The  PhllM«phifa1  aid  .fisthetie  Letters  aid  Bssajs  •f  ScMller. 

Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  Weiss.    Post  8to.  5a.  doth. 


*'  lliesc  Inters  stand  unequalleil  In 
the  department  of  iKt«thctics,  and  arc  so  < 
oHtccmeil  even  in  (icrmany,  which  is  so 
fVultfhl  u|ion  that  topic.  h»cliillcT  is 
<i<>nnany*i4  l)cst  ^Gsthctielan,  and  tlicse 
letters  contain  the  liighest  moments  of 
Scliillor.  Whether  we  desire  rigorous 
logieal  inveHtlffution  or  noble  iioetic  cx- 
premiun,  whetlter  wo  wiiih  to  ntimulatc 
the  Intellect  or  inflame  the  heart,  we 
need  neck  nt)  fVirthcr  than  thc«*c.  Tliey 
lire  troplvles  won  from  an  unpopular. 
met:iphyMioal  finin.bya  lofty,  inxplring, 
011(1  n1>surl»ing  sul^ect.** — Introduction. 

"It  i«  not  iKMiiiibIc,  in  a  lirief  notice 
like  the  prencMit^  to  do  more  than  Inti- 
mate the  kind  of  oxcellenrc  of  a  book 
of  this  nature.  It  in  a  profound  und 
beautiful  (Urwrtation.  and  muttt  be  dili- 
gently Htudied  to  Ih>  comprehendeti. 
After  all  tlie  innumerable  etfortM  that  the 
prt^ttent  age  hoM  been  Mnne  time  making 
to  cut  a  Koyal  ruud  to  everything,  it  is 
iK'ginning  to  tlnd  that  what  !<ometinie8 
seems  the  longest  way  round  in  the 
sht»rt»'>«t  way  home;  :inil  if  tlierc  l>c  a 
desire  to  have  truth,  the  only  way  in  to 
work  al  the  wimila.-*!:!  one's  sell',  and 
brin^  U]>  tlie  buekels  l»v  the  lalxiur  uf 
oiieN  own  ;;o<mI  ami,  ^Vhoever  works 
at  the  ^>^'s^'nt  well,  will  fin<l  ample 
n'wanl  lor  the  labour  thev  nuiy  bestow 
oil  it;  tlM"  truths  he  will  draw  up  are 
universal  j»ni  fnMii  that  pun*  eleiiK-n- 
tai-y  Ibuntain  'that  maketh  wise  hethat 
drinketh  thereat.'" — DongUts  JfrrchVn 
Magazine. 

"It  is  dilhcult,  if  nut  imi)Os^iMe,  to 
give  a  brief,  and  at  the  t*anie  time  faith- 
ful, summary  of  the  ideas  alhniicd  by 
Sciiillcr  in  this  volume.  Its  aim  is  to 
develop  the  ide-iil  of  humanity,  and  to 
detine  the  »uccei<«ive  hteps  which  must 
Ik'  trodden  to  attain  it.  It8  spirit 
aspires  aller  human  improvment,  and 
M'ekn  to  indicate  the  means  of  realiza- 
tion. Schiller  insists  upon  the  necessi- 
ty of  Histhetic  culture  ati  pri'liminary  to 
moral  culture,  and  in  onler  to  nnike 
the  latter  {HMsibie.  According  to  the 
doctrine  here  set  forth,  until  man  is 
a^thctically  developed,  he  cannot   be 


morally  free,  hence  not  reaponsible,  as 
there  is  no  sphere  fbr  the  operation  of 
the  will. 

**  Thestylein  which  the  whole  rolaine 
Id  written  is  pttTtlcnlariybeantiftd,  there 
is  a  consciousness  of  music  In  every  page 
we  read;  it  It  remarkable  for  the  con- 
<lenaation  of  thought  and  firm  consist- 
ency which  prevails  throaghont;  and. 
so  far  as  we  arc  able  to  Jodire.  the 
translation  is  admirably  and  fktthfUly 
rendered.  Tlie  twenty-eeven  letters 
upon  tlie  *  J=l8thetic  Culture  of  Man,' 
form  the  most  prominent,  and  by  far 
the  most  valuable,  portion  of  the  work  ; 
they  will  be  found  l^ill  of  intav^rt,  and 
the  choicest  riches,  which  vriU  abund- 
antly repay  any  amount  of  labonr 
bestowerl  upon  them."— /fictrfrer. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  demanda  and 
deserves  study.  Eitiier  to  translate  or 
to  am)reclate  It  requires  a  somewhat 

Kicuiiar  turn  of  mind.  Not  that  any 
Hly  conld  read  It  without  profit,  but  to 
gain  fVom  it  all  that  it  is  capable  of 
yieldinff.  there  must  be  some  aptitude 
for  siicii  studie:s  and  some  training  in 

them  too To  b«»  appreciated 

it  must  Ik;  studied,  and  the  study 
will  be  well  repaid.**— CArM^m  £:x- 
aminer. 

••  Here  we  must  close,  unwillingly, 
this  volume,  so  aboundhig  in  food  for 
thou^'ht.  so  fniitftil  of  fine  puvsoges, 
heartily  commending  it  to  all  of  our 
readers  who  dettire  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  phili>ophy  of  art.  The 
extracts  we  have  taken  will  prove  what 
a  treasure  is  here,  for  they  are  but  a 
fraction  of  the  gems  that  are  to  be 
gathered  in  eveiy  page.  We  make  no 
aiKjlogy  for  having  »o  long  lingered  over 
this  book;  for,  allieit,  |>hilOHopliy  is 
somewhat  out  of  fasliion  in  our  age  of 
materialism,  it  yet  will  find  its  votaries, 
flt  though  few ;  and  even  they  who  care 
not  for  the  higher  regions  of  reflection, 
cannot  f^l  u>  reap  infinite  pleasure 
from  the  eloquent  and  truthfid  passages 
we  have  sought  to  cull  for  their  mingled 
delight  and  edification."    CrUie. 


I 


I 
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Jokm  CkapmM,  142,  Strand. 


1  BKi  ei —  (esMfiMnxd.) 


Tkt  btlanile  of  BeU^ras  inqalr;  j 


QBMilon  utilrd.  of  Rcu . 

LHTIiTEAl'.     Third  EllttlOD,     Wllh 
r.  uid  Die  Aulhurily  of  ScHptun 


vnucil  Letter  oi 
by  the  lite  K^ 


The  MiulM  tr  the  fiemu  Uthvllcs. 

Kj  ProT,  O.  Q.  GF.HV1IC11&  AuUiw  of  the  "  ticicliiclile  ilai  Pet^roitm 
N»tlum.l-Lllcr»tut  d.T  DentMlien.~    F»t  Bvo.  M 

ThemioMphyerArt. 

An  Or«tliiDDBUi(B«lidiiB{^  UiePIutlc  AcutoHUiiR.    Tnn^lfd  from 

Ilia  Gvnnaa  dT  F.  W.  J.  VOJi  HciIBLLINC. by  A.  JouswH,    I^oM  sva.  It. 

pupereorer;  II  i;d.«Jo<h- 

"Tliis  ejuellfnt  onUcmli  kn  ippll-     clsitivd  itad  juml  tngetheri   In  IIib 

OJLtlpa  lo  Bit   of  BcheUlnr'j  feaerii]     work  of  irt  the  betFr<uredi?<nifl  In  «)£■ 

pli{lo*aphlepTliidp1n.  Scticlllnc  takn     olDdsd,  ud  s  nnitr  <■  aU^ncd  not  to 

Slebola  ttnme.Mddc^uea  tbalwbat     be  tOond  Blwwhere.    SchelllBg, to  hit 

1»  ordimrilf  called  naton  ia  not  ths  i  araUan.c1ifrflT,nDtflcchulTr1y,R)t>R)i 

nmnlt  of  pcrfaotioD,  but  It  only  the     the  ajti  of  pAtnUnE  ajid  KUlpture :  but 

tnirdequita   ouiltHUttini   of  ■   blgb  ,  bli    nnurbi    will  eqintlj'  *ptA_to 

idea,  which  It  Is  Uin  aOm  of  man  10  ' 

peMmta.    The  traa  aatmnminr  l<  not 

lie  who  notea  domi  lawi  and  eanaei 

which  were  narer  rerealed  to  kiuuoih 

organa.  and  whloh  ar«  often  oppsaad  to 

obaerrera.  We  tTiKirtin  la  not  tia  who 
Oetel|r  Imltalaa  an  iiolitcd  oUce*  Id 
namn^  but  be  who  ran  pauetrale  Into 
iIlk  BBuan  eMence  that  lorlu  behind 
cmM.  and  altarwanlt  ra- 


i:  funn.     In  the 


(.inch  an  noctrr 

nraticmofSchelBD^a  dHrm 
--'     '"iclnuulalic 


iDdunyAs,  Thta 


eieeptioii  of  afbwtilfllnalii 

<a  admlraUr  Anc  by  Sir. 

and  irt  know  of  no  won  in  oar  Uotnuff" 
bcU  t  r  anitaii  lo  iiItc  anatlon  of  Iba  turn 
wltJiih  German  phlloaoplijr  took  after  It 
abanitMeil  IhetuUtotivKyof  Kaiitaod 
FIchta.    The  notion  will,  of  uiunc.  be 

the  lattiudi:  and  lonsUado  ofa  meniti 
poaltlon  '-  Entml'er 


prodnce  It  in  . 

Kiiifs.     B;  E.  W.  EnrrMD. 

(Besond  SeHea.)     Wth  a  ttotiee  by  TnmiAa  CaMLtlc.    U.  paper  c( 


panptaaity  i 
and  depth  of 


"  'J"he  difBeidty  we  Onil  In  gi'ing  a 
wopw  BoUw  nf  thla  volunft  ariaea 
Ikoin  the  pcrvadlBgneaaof Iti  exoellancr, 
■Bd  tha  aomprauton  .o(  Ita  matter. 
laanUw  IMn  HidlU,  ana* 
than  Carlylh  mora  Tl^oor 
'"^hooabt  than  Addlaon*  and 
ciMnaUmad  (aaelBBIhiB 
■■  Mr  of  ttaem.  tUa  VDlMae  la  a  briU 
Uaat  addiltoa  lo  the  TaUa  Talkof  !»■ 


alimitainaviaaniBClptF.  Hls»tirdt 
and  lilt  (hougMi  art  a  fVedi  tpriiig. 
thalinvljpinitii*  the  aoul  iliat  liiUepad 

tbg  eternal  i  and  tboii  who  onlj'  Uve  to 


iiaieea.  asd  Uioaa  who  han  not  a  (tal- 
iiig  or  an  Interrat  In  the  rnu  QMatian 
Di  mind  andnattar.elM^lTaaf nature, 
will  dianpud  Mb  aa  aalntclHilMe  asd 
aninleTeaUni.  aa  Umt  do  Bacon  and 
Plato.  an<t  VadMd.jMlnoplirliBalf- 


aaHMBl,  to&t  tnnal  inaaea  I 

fan.    jin*  HOC  «■■  tell  Ika  ttoia  wkn 

looka  OB  the  race  of  the  olort.  but  be 


■rat  aerioa  aAMay*' 


fTarks  publUked  by  Jokn  Ciapman 


■c«  IK* — (toMiiiatd. } 


The  nUtaM  m  better  ahocD.    Thty 


■bo  ladlflAtflt  mn  aitiMc  Impnrre- 


mOitotaiciBbsT*n*dlil«  fennaroBCi 
uid  U  eamBt  tute,  and  •otwr  >tnn  <a 
tbe  Uebw  Hb- 

_ M  tnillM,  V* 

ODtru«l.  we  kt  lABit  i^^"* 
jp  wiinorig1ri«Utf,liiu| 


jecta  tf  tbonebt  u  ■ 


The  RsMU  Chirrh  ud  laden  Saelf  ty. 


By  E.  (JGIXEI 

BdJIioD  (iritli  tLe  Aulhor* 
"TUiallglitnedTaliunc- 


„. Tnoiil»twJ  froi 

■ppnibmUoD).  br  C.  Cocu.  B.i..  htd. 
pirlT.  uid  bH  Uul)>  been 


Frencb  Tbifd 


tf^tlnf  the  pntouiaiu  ofUwJiwiH 
_ud  FnniA  do^  to  tbe  axtdwl—  -'- 
MOm  of  the  fouUl  of Fnooe. 

nuiilid  wUb  hi(  tbeme  boUi 

ully.  ud  In  tbe  pbUoMpUaJ  ^Mt  at 

bUbotj Banmeijttaneaniiilaed 

in  tbl>  Tolome ■  genuine    iplrit 

panadea  it.  uid  then  ire  duuit  pi  — 
gei  of  KTcBt  depth,  oxlRioaUtj-  %ai 
qaaiHie," — Altar, 
" TheM  eloquent  and  tkIb 


Iton  111  U  tbe  moM  pcfwtrihil  and  iJiUo- 
iOiibleeUy  sontiMsnl  ptDlui  ««alDii 
(b*  Bomui  Cbnteh  (ibli-b  hH  eivr 
elltned  our  altailJOD.  uitl,  u  ■  (tronit 
eonflrmaUoD  of  iti  etlrriDg  effioienev. 
we  nuf  mention  tbal  tbe  eieiMiiiEnt  u 
ba*  oiMted  Id  Pula  luu  raUcoled  tbe 
■itbor  to  ■  leprlmind  tami  Iioth  Chun- 
ben  of  the  Lajtidlature.  end  eieommo- 
nloMiOD  by  tbe  Pape.'— /iHuiivr. 
"  K.  QulDutbelougBtn  tlx  mmement 

SemaiiR  of  Consolalion. 

Br  p.  W.  p.  Grekkwood,  D.n,    M.clotb. 

■•  ThU   ■   reiltj  delightful   lolunie.  I  wilt  d 
whloh  we  would  gladly  ■»  pfoJiicIng 
Ita  pDtilVla>  ud  cIcTattiiit  iDfluenciei  lo 
all  onr  (iimilie«.--/-™rrr.  

"Thle  beuUfnl  volum-;  we  are  nire  I  TOliune."— Ot 

Setf-Cnlliirr. 

Iiy  WiLi.iAH  Ellgry  CnANMiHC.    Kd.  paper  oonr  1  la.  oloth- 
ChrisliuiH}',  n  Enrape. 

Tranalatcil  from  the  German  oT  NnvALM  (Friedrichioa  TIudeub<iH)L.  b9 
the  Kev.  J.  DitiDii.    ad.  peper  aivet. 

The  Critical  tmi  ■iHelluirsHs  WrltiDgg  «f  Theftdart  Puler. 


b  a  ErMeftal  nciei 
Inilroaean  on 

There  are  tww?y-wFi 
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.  will  be  seen  from  tbele 

Theodore  Parkei  ~ 

lerable  power  aad 

ori^alltT.  Of  the  Hbool  of  Cailyle,  or 
rattier  tealng  the  lame  German  orli:ln- 
all  fbr  btfl  modala,  FaAer  baa  fa  motv 
Mber  Mjria  and  a  lees  tbeatrle  tute.  Bli 

'ffl; 


ibermria 


d  freqnentJy  i^tc 


EngUab  wrlten  Hta  lanjnia^  la 
almoatentlnlr  OaanllTe':  IheKkvkaof 
oatUN  an  pcoaed  Into  hla  aanlee.  aod 
caanjr  bla  Buat  eareleea  thaaf^t.  Thia 
la  Che  principal  ebann  of  bl*  wtiUsin  i 
bla e^nenoe  la alloxettW'  anUkeOiat 
of  the  KngUah  oretv  or  caaayM ;  jl 
paitakea  of  tha  snuiileaT  sf  the  nil  all 
1q  hia  natln  land ;  and  wa  a«eBu  *ibeB 
Ualenina  to  hla   apeH*.  to  bear   the 

.  „ ,  maalaitf  tbe  *ooda.lhe  nutUncfiftlie 

SpeOo-    pine-tram  and  the  ringing  of  the  waod- 


it  neelbl.  aa  '  Mw  B 


-VlawlBg  bim  aa ,  _ .  „_ __.w=.^ 

wallubhrblrglBedman,  weoonllalli  I  ted  Ban.be  aerer  dfaaanea  andlMr 
walDOB*  tbe  a^peamuM  of  an  EngUah  '  with  liliwaaTI.  (n  a  Imnage  BtkBoira 
nprintof  aonuDfhlebaatpadnDtiiNu.    to  tba  wnrifl— ha  ta  newobamiu  i  tte 
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